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Ampthill— Baron  Bolfe— The  Master  of  the  Bolls  to  sit  at  the  Judicial  Oommittee— 
The  Qneen  knew  Nothing  of  the  Irish  Book— BeoonctUaUon  of  Thiers  and  Pahnerston 
— ^Mr.  Gladstone  resins  on  the  Maynooth  Endowments— Changes  in  the  Cabinet— 
SIdneT  Herbert— Lord  Lincoln— Precarious  Position  of  French  fifinistry— Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Resignation  transpires  Sensitiveness  of  the  French  €k>7ernment— Debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons— Gladstone's  Beslgnation  unintelUglble— Mr.  Duncombe's 
Letters  Deatii  of  Ber.  Sydney  Smith— Publication  of  the ''  Policy  to  Ireland''— Death 
of  Bobert  Smith  (Bobus)— Death  of  Miss  Fox- Visit  to  Althorp— Effects  of  the  Irish 
Book— Whig  ana  Tory  Opinions— The  Maynooth  Grant— Meetbig  of  Thiers  and 
Gnlsot— Debate  on  the  Maynooth  Grant— Maoaulay's  Speech— DlTlsions  in  the  Tory 
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Queen's  Abeenoe  from  England— A  Queer  Family. 

London,  January  12ih,  1845. — More  than  fonr  months 
have  elapsed  since  I  wrote  anything  in  this  book^  and  I  have 
not  mucn  hope  either  of  finding  materials  or  having  sufficient 
application  to  make  it  interesting  or  amusing.  When  people 
kept  diaries  in  former  times,  there  were  no  such  newspapers 
as  the  Times  with  its  volume  of  letterpress,  and  dozens  of 
Sunday  papers  all  collecting  and  retailing  the  public  events 
and  the  private  anecdotes  of  the  day,  and  the  memoranda  of 
very  inconsiderable  persons  consequently  became  interesting 
ana  amusing ;  but  now  it  requires  that  a  writer  should  either 
have  access  to  stores  of  hidden  information,  or  live  in  inti- 
macy with  remarkable  people  and  become  the  chronicler  of 
their  words,  thoughts,  and  actions,  or  that  he  should  have  a 
strong  original  genius  of  his  own,  and  to  none  of  these  can  I 
lay  any  considerable  claim,  I  say  considerable  (I  have  none 
at  all  to  the  last),  because,  though  I  know  very  few  State 
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Becrets^  I  do  every  now  and  then  acauire  the  knowledge  of 
curious  and  interesting  facts ;  and  I  liye  more  or  less  with 
conspicuous  people^  both  literary  and  political,  though  much 
more,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  the  common  herd.  Certainly, 
howeyer,  the  pnncipai  reason  which  has  preyented  my  wnt- 
ing  in  this  Journal  has  been  the  absorbing  occupation  of 
writing  my  book  upon  Ireland  ;  and  though  the  one  need  not 
have  prevented  the  other,  somehow  it  did,  and  whenever  I 
was  disposed  to  write,  I  always  went  to  my  manuscript  and 
not  to  my  red  book.  Having  done  that,  I  now  turn  to  my 
Journal  again,  and  am  especially  tempted  to  do  so  because  I 
have  something  to  say  about  my  booL  I  will  travel  back- 
ward up  to  the  time  when  I  last  left  off,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me.  But  first  of  my  book.*  The  first  idea  of  writing 
it  laid  hold  of  me  after  Lord  John  RusselFs  motion  in  Fel> 
ruary  last,  and  I  then  began  very  slowly,  and  reading  much 
more  than  I  wrote,  because  I  was  obliged  to  plunge  into 
books  on  Ireland,  and  grope  my  way  through  Irish  history. 
When  I  had  finished  the  first  pari,  which  brought  down  the 
history  of  Ireland  to  the  Rebellion  or  near  it,  I  showed  what 
I  had  written  to  Clarendon,  and  he  gave  me  so  much  en- 
couragement that  I  resolved  to  go  on  with  it,  which  I  had 
by  no  means  determined  on  before.  I  went  on  but  slowly, 
and  often  interrupted  by  racing  and  other  occupations,  and 
by  October  I  had  finished  the  historical  part  and  most  of 
the  statistical,  or  indeed,  I  believe,  all  of  it.  It  was  then 
that  I  showed  what  I  had  written  to  George  Lewis,  who  read 
and  approved  of  it,  and  gave  me  a  great  many  suggestions, 
of  which  I  made  use  afterward.  Bis  criticisms  were  very 
serviceable  to  me,  and  he  wrote  not  less  than  a  hundred  pa^ 
of  Irish  matter  which  I  made  use  of  in  the  argumentative 
part  of  my  composition.     It  is  not  above  three  weeks  or  a 

>  [Mr.  Qreville'8  attention  had  lonf;;  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
tions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Charoh  to  the  States  in  other  ProteHtant  oountriee. 
and  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  permanent  union  could  be  establishea 
between  Great  Bntain  and  Ireland  which  did  not  deal  in  a  liberal  and  tolerant 
Bpirit  with  the  relif^ioD  of  the  majority  of  Irishmen.  This  was  the  starting- 
point  of  the  work  referred  to  in  the  text  on  "  the  Policy  of  England  to  Ireland/* 
it  seemed  not  impossible  that  the  Ministry  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  might  adopt  those 
views  and  propose  the  payment  of  the  Koman  Catholic  oleripry.  Peel  nimself 
made  a  step  in  that  direction  when  he  proposed  the  permanent  endowment  of 
Hajrnooth.  But  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  not  encouraging.  Peel  was 
intent  on  other  peat  designs.  He  always  said  that  a  Minister  should  have  but 
one  great  work  m  hand  at  a  time,  and  added,  "  The  payment  of  the  Boman 
Catholics  may  one  day  bo  carried,  but  it  will  be  fistal  to  the  Minister  who  car- 
ries it."] 
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month  ago  that  I  finished  the  whole,  and  the  last  person 
who  read  it  all  in  manuscript  was  Sheil^  who  also  gaye  me 
enconra^ement  and  many  useful  hints.  Besides  these,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  saw  a  part,  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton  the 
whole,  Normanby  some,  Dundas  a  very  little  at  Ampthill, 
and  Charles  Buller  some  more  proofs  at  the  Orange.  All 
these  i)eople  eiq)re8sed  approbation  and  gave  me  encourage- 
ment Beeye  read  the  manuscript  and  helped  me  in  correct- 
ing the  press.  He  also  approved,  but  in  some  respects 
criticised  and  disagreed.  Henry  Taylor  saw  part  of  it,  but  I 
don^t  think  he  did  approve  of  anything  but  the  style, 
which  he  liked.  So  much  for  friendly  critics  and  previous 
inspection. 

January  16th. — ^About  six  weeks  ago  I  told  Lord  Wham- 
cliSe  what  I  was  about,  who  made  no  observation  and  sug- 
gested no  objection  of  any  sort  or  kind,  and  I  told  him 
partly  for  the  pturpose  of  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
suggesting  objections,  if  any  occurred  to  him.  Frequently 
the  subject  was  alluded  to  at  his  house,  but  nothing  par- 
ticular was  ever  said.  Some  three  weeks  a^o  I  told  Graham. 
He  laughed,  and  begged  to  have  a  copy  when  it  came  out. 
I  went  on  with  the  work,  and  sent  it  to  the  press ;  and 
meanwhile,  making  no  secret  of  it,  everybody  became  aware 
that  such  a  book  was  forthcoming,  and  it  began  to  excite  a 
good  deal  of  interest  and  curiosity.  On  Saturday  last  Lord 
Whamcliffe  wrote  a  note  to  Baeve  from  the  Cabinet  *^  im- 
mediate," desiring  he  would  not  leaye  the  oflSce  till  he  saw 
him.  On  his  return  he  began  to  talk  about  my  book,  and 
of  the  objections  there  might  be  to  its  publication.  Reeve 
said  he  had  much  better  speak  to  me  himself,  and  accord- 
ingly he  came  into  my  room  and  began,  **  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  your  book.     Do  you  think  it  is  prudent  in  you  to 

Sublish  such  a  book  ?''  I  said  I  did  not  know  why  not.  He 
id  not,  he  said,  know  the  exact  nature  of  it,  but  supposed 
it  was  a  pamphlet,  and,  as  he  gathered  from  my  conversation, 
that  the  object  of  it  was  to  recommend  measures  far  beyond 
anything  they  could  do.  The  Government  were  desirous  of 
domg  all  the  good  they  could,  but  that  a  book  published 
by  a  person  in  my  situation,  connected  as  I  was  with  the 
(iovernment  and  in  a  position  so  conspicuous,  might  expose 
them  to  much  misapprehension  as  to  their  intentions  and 
greatly  embarrass  them.  A  great  deal  more  conversation 
followed,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  convince  me  of  the 
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reasonableness  of  giving  up  publishing  my  book^  and  I  en- 
deavored to  convince  him  that  it  could  not  do  the  Govern- 
ment any  harm^  and  that  I  had  a  right  to  publish  it.  It 
ended  by  his  begging  me  to  reconsider  the  matter,  which  I 
engaged  to  do.  I  must  add  that  there  was  no  intimation  of 
any  threat,  or  of  a  positive  prohibition.  On  Sunday  I  went 
and  consulted  Clarendon  and  George  Lewis,  and  after  our 
conference  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Whamcliffe,  which  was 
intended  for  his  colleagues  as  well  as  himself,  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  circumstances  in  which  1  was 
placed,  and  urging  the  reasons  which  I  thought  ought  to 
reconcile  the  Government  to  the  publication  the  consequences 
of  which  they  appeared  to  apprehend.  We  went  to  Windsor 
on  Monday  for  a  Council,  but  on  Monday  evening  I  sent  him 
this  letter.  He  had,  however,  in  the  meantime  come  into 
my  room  and  asked  me  if  I  bad  considered  what  he  said. 
I  replied  that  I  would  not  then  discuss  it,  as  I  had  written 
him  a  letter ;  but  after  he  had  read  it,  and  made  what  use 
he  pleased  of  it,  I  would  discuss  it  with  him. 

Yesterday,  however,  George  Lewis  went  to  Graham,  and 
had  a  conversation  with  him  about  the  publication,  which  he 
communicated  to  me  last  night,  and  wnich  immediately  de- 
termined me  to  abandon  all  idea  of  publishing  it  at  all  From 
a  conversation  which  Lord  Wharncliffe  had  with  Beeve  in 
the  morning,  I  gathered  that  the  Government  would  be 
satisfied  if  I  would  delay  the  publication  for  a  short  time,  till 
Easter  perhaps  ;  and  I  had  entirely  made  up  my  mind  to  do 
this,  and  really  flattered  myself  that  such  a  compromise 
would  settle  the  question.  But  the  tenor  of  Graham's  lan- 
guage has  convinced  me  that  neither  now,  nor  at  Easter, 
nor  at  any  other  time,  can  I  with  anything  like  safety  or 
future  peace  of  mind  venture  on  this  publication,  and  that 
no  course  is  left  me  but  to  suppress  it  Whether  Graham 
had  seen  my  letter  to  Wharncliffe  I  do  not  know,  but  Lewis 
found  him  very  serious  on  the  subject.  He  repeated  all  the 
objections  and  apprehensions  that  had  been  already  urged, 
dwelt  much  on  my  position,  and  ended  with  this  very  onihious 
and  intelligible  hint,  that  there  were  persons  who  would  be 
deeply  offended  by  {or  would  resent,  I  forget  which  expres- 
sion^ any  comments  on  their  conduct  either  present  or  past 
He  nad  heard,  too,  that  a  leading  Member  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  read  this  book  said  it 
was  very  violent.    All  this  and  more,  Lewis  told  me  (Graham 
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haying  anthorized  him  to  do  so)^  and  the  moment  I  heard  it 
my  mind  was  made  up.  It  is  certainly  mortifying,  after  so 
much  time  and  labor  have  been  expended  upon  a  work, 
which  my  friends  tell  me  would  be  creditable  to  me  and 
amusing  or  interesting  to  the  world,  to  consign  my  book  to 
oblivion ;  but  the  wisest  thin^  to  do  is  not  to  dwell  on  the 
disagreeable  side  of  the  question,  but  to  look  out  for  some 
topic  of  consolation,  and  there  is  a  shape  in  which  this  pre- 
sents itself  to  my  mind.  The  persons  (in  the  plural)  of 
whom  Graham  spoke  may  be  one  or  more,  but  of  one  I 
feel  as  sure  as  if  I  had  heard  what  passed  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  that  one  is  Peel.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt,  for  who  else 
can  care  for  his  jmst  conduct  being  canvassed  ?  If  I  am 
now  vexed  bj  this  little  mortification  and  disappointment, 
I  must  consider  that  it  is  entirely  my  own  fault,  and  that 
if  I  had  reflected  on  the  exigencies  of  my  position  I  should 
have  employed  mv  time  more  profitably,  and  not  have  ex- 
posed mysefi  to  this  annoyance.  However,  it  has  been  an 
interest  to  me  for  many  months  past;  it  has  not  un- 
pleasantly occupied  my  mind;  and  the  habit  of  writing 
may  perhaps  lead  me  to  do  something  more  in  the  same 
way.* 

January  16/A.— Yesterday  Whamcliffe  came  into  my 
room  and  £iegan  again  about  the  book.  He  said  it  was  the 
particular  ti7ne  which  made  the  great  objection ;  would  I 
delay  it  ?  When  the  struggle  had  begrun  and  the^  were  able 
to  speak  out,  it  would  not  so  much  signify,  and  if  I  would 
postpone  the  publication  for  a  certain  time.  I  said  at  once 
that  I  could  not  hesitate  to  keep  it  back,  and  that  sine  die  ; 
that  I  had  told  him  it  was  far  from  my  wish  to  embarrass 
the  Government,  and  when  he  told  me  it  might  have  that 
effect,  I  would  stop  the  publication,  and  would  not  bring  it 
out  without  further  communication  with  him.  He  said, 
very  well,  that  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  and  adjust 
everything ;  and  rather  to  my  surprise,  because  it  showed 
the  importance  he  attached  to  it,  he  really  seemed  quite  re- 
lieved and  overjoyed.  He  then  asked,  would  I  publish  it 
without  my  name,  which,  having  very  nearly  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  publish  it  at  all,  I  promised  without  any  diffi- 

1  [It  wiU  be  seen  shortly  that  these  penitential  reflections  were  thrown  away. 
The  obstacles  to  the  publication  were  soon  removed.  The  book  was  published, 
nobody  was  offended,  and  it  had  a  deserved  success.  Ministers,  in  fact,  had 
attochcd  lar  too  much  importance  to  a  thing  of  no  importance  at  alL'^ 
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culty.  As  he  went  away,  he  told  Beeye  that  all  was  amica- 
bly settled.  He  anticipates  the  publication  later;  indeed 
wishes  is,  because  he  sees  that  the  Goyemment  would  be  in 
a  scrape  if  they  were  supposed  to  haye  suppressed  it,  and  I 
did  not  tell  him  what  Graham  had  said.  1  met  Shell  in  the 
afternoon,  and  told  him  what  had  occurred.  He  greatly 
comiorted  me  for  the  disappointment  by  telling  me  that 
when  he  read  it  he  did  think  that  it  would  proye  so  annoy- 
ing to  Peel  that  he  wondered  how  I  could  venture  to  pub- 
lish it. 

January  18/A. — The  more  I  reflect  on  the  affair  of  this 
book,  the  more  satisfied  I  am  with  haying  suppressed  it,  and 
only  dissatisfied  with  haying  spent  so  much  time  and  trouble 
on  the  abortiye  production.  I  haye  written  a  note  to  Miss 
Berry,  whom  I  had  told  that  it  was  coming  out,  to  account 
for  its  not  appearing,  and  I  haye  done  this  that  no  doubt 
may  exist  as  to  the  reason  I  haye  giyen  for  its  non-appear- 
ance. 

I  must  now  look  back  and  pick  up  such  scraps  worth 
remembering  as  I  have  neglected  to  notice  in  the  last  few 
months,  though  they  amount  to  yery  little.  I  returned  a 
few  days  ago  from  the  Grange,  where  I  met  Dr.  Buckland 
and  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  ;  the  latter  a  yery  quick,  liyely, 
and  agreeable  man,  who  is  in  fayor  at  Court,'  and  has  the 
credit  of  seeking  to  be  Preceptor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  an 
office  to  which  I  should  prefer  digging  at  a  canal,  or  break- 
ing stones  in  the  road,  so  intolerable  would  be  the  slayery  of 
it.  Buckland  gaye  us  a  great  dose  of  geology,  not  uninter- 
esting, but  too  much  of  it.  Lord  Ashburton  was  in  CTeat 
force,  and  it  is  droll  to  see  the  supreme  contempt  whicn  he 
and  Palmerston  entertain  for  each  other. 

I  went  there  from  Broadlands,  where  I  left  the  Viscount 
full  of  yigor  and  hilarity,  and  oyerflowing  with  diplomatic 
swagger.  He  said  we  might  hold  any  language  we  pleased 
to  France  and  America,  and  insist  on  what  we  thought 
necessary,  without  any  apprehension  that  either  of  them 
would  go  to  war,  as  both  knew  how  yulnerable  they  were, 
France  with  her  colonies  and  America  with  her  slayes,  a 

>  [Dr.  Samuel  WUberforoe^  afterward  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  finally  of  Win- 
chester, a  man  not  more  disUnguished  for  his  zeal,  activity,  and  eloquence  as 
a  prelate  than  for  his  brilliant  social  Qualities.  lie  became  one  of  the  most 
distinflfuished  members  of  society  in  Lonaon.  The  Bishop  was  unhappily  killed 
by  a  tall  from  his  horse  on  July  19th,  1873,  while  riding  with  Lord  Gronyille 
over  the  Surrey  Hills.] 
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doctrine  to  ^hich  Lord  Ashburton  by  no  means  subscribes. 
Before  these  pkces  I  was  at  Wobum  and  at  AmpthilL  At 
Wobum  the  Duke  of  Bedford  told  me  a  good  deal  about  his 
communications  with  Prince  Albert,  who  seems  to  talk  to 
him  very  openly.  One  day  he  took  him  in  his  carriage  to 
shoot  at  Bagshot,  when  he  spoke  about  Ireland,  of  the  long 
course  of  misgoTemment,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing, in  such  a  strain  that  the  Duke  was  conyinced  Peel 
has  some  serious  intentions,  or  the  Prince  would  not  have 
said  what  he  did  ;  and  we  agreed  that  when  my  book  came 
out  he  should  adrise  the  Prince  to  read  it.  He  told  me  that 
Prince  Albert  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
ceedings and  motions  of  the  Court  were  publicly  known  and 
discus^,  and  how  hard  it  was ;  that  on  the  Continent  the 
Goyernment  knew  by  its  secret  agents  what  the  people  were 
about,  but  here  they  knew  nothing  about  other  people's  af- 
fairs, and  everybody  knew  about  theirs ;  that  whatever  they 
did,  or  were  about  to  do,  was  known.  The  Duke  told  him 
be  wondered  he  had  not  discovered  that  everything  was  and 
must  be  known  here  about  them,  and  that  it  was  the  tax 
they  paid  for  their  situation ;  that  the  world  was  curious  to 
know  and  hear  about  them^  and  therefore  the  press  would 
always  procure  and  give  the  information,  and  the  only  reason 
why  more  was  known  about  them  than  about  anybody  else, 
was  because  there  was  not  the  same  interest  about  others,  and 
that,  as  it  was,  all  conspicuous  people  were  brought  into 
public  notice  in  the  same  manner.  He  owned  this  was  true,  ^ 
and  seemed  struck  by  it.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  princes 
never  to  hear  the  language  of  truth  and  sense.  They  have 
men  about  them  whose  business  it  is  to  bow  and  snule  and 
agree,  and  they  hardly  have  any  one  with  independence  and 
force  of  mind  enougn  to  tell  them  what  it  would  be  good 
that  they  should  hear,  and  what  they  would  attend  to. 

At  Ampthill  I  met  Dundas,  Baron  Bolfe,*  and  Empson. 
Nobody  is  so  agreeable  as  Bolfe  :  a  clear  head,  vivacity,  in- 
formation,  an  extraordinary  pleasantness  of  manner,  without 
being  either  soft  or  affected,  extreme  good-humor,  cheerful- 
ness, and  tact,  make  his  society  on  the  whole  as  attractive  as 
that  of  anybody  I  ever  met.  The  conversation  and  the  anec- 
dotes of  these  lawyers  would  be  well  worth  recording,  but  it 
is  too  late  now.     One  hesu^  in  this  way  things  which  go  to 

1  [Afterward  Lord  ChanooUor  Cranworth,  an  excellent  judge,  and  a  moat 
agreeaMd  member  of  society.] 
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prove  how  many  false  notions  take  root  in  public  opinion, 
and  acquire  all  the  solidity  of  undisputed  facts.  One,  for 
example,  which  struck  me  was  the  concurrent  opinion  of 
Parke  and  Bolfe  (both,  it  may  be  presumed,  competent 

i'udges)  of  Eldon's  value  as  a  great  lawyer  and  Chancellor. 
They  rate  it  astonishingly  low,  and  think  that  he  did  noth- 
ing lor  the  law  and  for  the  establishment  of  great  legal  prin- 
ciples, which  surprised  me. 

When  I  came  to  town  I  found  that  the  Chancellor  had 
got  Lord  Langdale  to  sit  at  the  Priyy  Council,  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Court  were  very  anxious  that  it  should 
be  a  permanent  arrangement ;  and  so  it  would  be  made  but 
for  brougham.  Langdale  will  not  sit  there  if  Brougham 
does,  because  Brougham  would  take  precedence  of  him ; 
and,  though  everylx^y  is  satisfied  that  the  permiment  estab- 
lishment of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  at  the  head  of  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  would  expedite  the  business,  the  Chancellor 
does  not  dare  so  settle  it  for  fear  of  offending  Brougham.  I 
spoke  to  him  about  it  and  so  did  the  others — **  But  what  are 
we  to  do  with  Brougham  ?"  he  said.  He  did,  however,  half 
promise  that  he  would  make  the  arrangement  if  it  was 

Sressed  upon  him  by  the  Committee ;  but  nothing  has  been 
one. 
January  2%th. — Went  out  of  town  on  Wednesday  last  to 
Lord  Barrington's,  at  Beckett ;  I  saw  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
just  before  he  went  to  Strathfieldsave,  where  he  undertook 
to  speak  to  the  Prince  about  my  book.  He  did  so,  and 
found  that  they  knew  nothing  about  it,  so  that  Peel  had  not 
said  anything ;  but  the  Queen  expressed  the  great  interest 
she  felt  about  the  L-ish  measures  to  be  propo»sd  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  her  satisfaction  that  the  book  had  been  suppressed, 
which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  desired  to  convey  to  me. 
This  he  wrote  to  me,  and  to-day  I  have  another  letter  from 
him,  in  which  he  says  again  that  ^^  Her  Majesty  could  not 
wish  to  see  anything  published  that  would  embarrass  her 
Government,  and  was  glad  the  work  had  been  suppressed,  if 
it  had  not  the  sanction  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  or  words  to  thai 
effect.  Meanwhile  Lewis  has  seen  Graham  again,  who  said 
^at  I  had  been  very  reasonable,  and  talked  of  a  month  or 
two  hence  as  the  time  when  it  might  be  published.  I  sent 
it  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  wrote  me  a  very  encouraging 
letter  on  it. 

The  debates  on  the  address  in  the  French  Chamber  have 
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ended,  after  great  alarm,  well  for  Guizot,  who  is  safe  for  the 

S resent.  The  most  curious  incident  in  French  politics  is  the 
irtation  struck  up  between  Thiers  and  Palmerston,  which 
is  matter  of  notoriety  and  amusement  in  Paris.  It  was 
brought  about  by  the  intermediation  of  Easthope,  and  some 
civil  letters  passed  between  the  quondam  rival  statesmen ;  at 
least  Palmerston  wrote  something  to  Thiers  at  which  his 
friend  Victor  Cousin  said  he  was  extremely  gratified.* 

January  30^A. — Yesterday  Lord  Wharncliffe  told  me  he 
had  a  secret  to  tell  me.  This  was  Gladstone's  resignation, 
which  has  been  in  agitation  nearly  a  year,  ever  since  Peel 
gave  notice  that  he  would  do  a  great  deal  more  for  Irish  edu- 
cation and  improve  Maynooth.  Nor  does  Gladstone  really 
object  to  these  measures ;  but  he  thinks  that  he  has  so  deep- 
ly and  publicly  committed  himself  by  his  books  to  the  oppo- 
site principle  that  he  cannot  without  a  great  appearance  of 
inconsistency  be  a  party  to  them.*  His  resignation,  just  after 
Stanley's  removal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  is  a  serious  loss  to 
the  Government,  and  they  have  endeavored  to  repair  it  by 
means  which  appear  very  inadequate.  Sidney  Herbert  and 
Lord  Lincoln  come  into  the  Cabinet,  and  Dalhousie  becomes 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  not  in  the  Cabinet.  They 
pro|)osed  to  Sandon  to  be  President  of  the  Board ;  but  he 
declined,  I  suppose  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  vacate  his 
seat  at  Lord  Harrowby's  age.  Sidney  Herbert  is  a  smart 
young  fellow,  but  I  remember  no  instance  of  two  men  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  so  little  in  Parliament  being 
made  Cabinet  Ministers.'    Herbert  has  done  very  neatly  the 

>  fThis  was  the  result  of  their  common  hatred  of  M.  Guizot.  1  find  in 
mj  letters  from  Paris  of  the  time,  mention  is  made  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  ffraoeftil  and  flattering  oyeitures  to  M.  Thiers.  From  that  time  forth 
Lord  Falmerston's  influenoe  and  that  of  his  Arabaasador,  Lord  Normanbv, 
were  aodvely  employed  in  opposition  to  the  King's  Government;  and  the 
quarrel  whicn  broke  out  in  the  following  year  may  be  traced  back  to  tins 
point] 

*  [The  Maynooth  endowment  had  been  proposed  to  the  Cabinet  by  Peel  a 
year  before,  and  post^ned  out  of  deference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  scruples.  It  was 
this  dronmstance,  which  was  unknown  to  Mr.  GrevUle,  that  rendered  the  pub- 
lication of  his  views  on  Irish  endowments  so  critical  at  that  time.] 

*  [Sidnejr  Herbert,  second  son  of  the  eleventh  Eari  of  Pembroke,  by  his 
mamace  with  Catherine  Countess  Woronzow;  bom  September  16tn,  1810; 
who,  after  a  briUiant  political  career  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  created, 
in  January,  1861,  Lora  Herbert  of  Lea,  but  died  in  August  of  the  same 
year. 

Hennr  Pelham-Clinton,  afterward  fifth  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  bom  May  22d, 
1811:  died  October  18th,  1864. 

Tneae  two  eminent  and  acoomplished  statesmen  were  the  most  illustrious 
followers  of  Sir  Bobert  PeeL    They  l[)elonged  to  that  remarkable  circle  of 
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little  he  has  done ;  Lincoln  is  a  sensible  man  enough,  but 
rather  priggish  and  solemn,  with  very  little  elasticity  m  him, 
and  it  appears  a  great  absurdity  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Woods  should  be  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  not,  especially  when  there  are  no  reasons  of 
personal  distinction  to  account  for  such  an  incongruity.  But 
they  mean  to  get  KnatchbuU  out  as  soon  as  they  can,  and 
then  to  bring  in  Dalhousie  ;  meanwhile  no  GoTemment  ever 
was  weaker  in  point  of  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
nor  was  there  ever  a  Cabinet  in  mv  recollection  so  stuffed 
with  mediocrity.  They  have  lost  Stanley,  Gladstone,  and 
Follett,  and  the  whole  weight  will  fall  on  reel  and  Graham. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  Sidney  Herbert  and  Cardwell  can 
do.  In  the  Cabinet  there  are  fifteen  men  (much  too  numer- 
ous), of  whom  four  able,  Peel,  Graham,  Stanley,  and  the 
Chancellor.  The  Duke  must  be  considered  as  a  man  by 
himself,  always  great,  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen  ;  and  then 
comes  a  mass  of  mediocrity  and  rubbish — some  men  fair, 
sensible,  and  competent  for  the  routine  of  business,  not  brill- 
iant, but  respectable  ;  and  some  very  ordinary,  and  admitted 
Heaven  knows  why  into  the  Cabinet.*  Buccleuch,  Knatch- 
buU, and  Lincoln  •  are  more  than  useless ;  Wharncliffe,  Aber- 
deen, Haddington,  and  Goulbum  respectable,  the  latter  a 
very  good  man  of  business ;  Granville  Somerset,  hard-headed, 
narrow-minded,  and  better  adapted  to  the  second  rank  than 
the  first ;  Ripon  alwap  inefficient  when  wanted.  The  rea- 
son assi^ed  for  putting  Lincoln  in  the  Cabinet  was  that 
they  could  not  put  in  Sidney  Herbert  without  putting  him 
in  also,  which  seems  a  very  bad  one. 

It  was  this  impending  resignation  of  Gladstone,  and  the 
reason  for  it,  which  made  them  wish  to  suppress  my  book. 
They  foresaw  it  would  make  a  stir,  as  no  doubt  it  will,  and 

Oxford  men  which  gave  the  country  Lord  Elein,  Lord  Canninff,  Mr.  Glad- 
Btone,  Lord  Cardwell— all  ori^nally  members  of  the  Tory  party,  out  who  all 
bocumo  Liberal  Ministers.  Aiost  oi  them  unhappily  diecl  young,  but  not  be- 
fore they  had  done  enough  to  be  remembered  with  honor  in  the  annals  of 
Englancl.] 

'  [Mr.  Greville  acknowledges  that  these  disparaging  remarks  were  precipi- 
tate and  unjust.  Sir  Kobert  PeePs  Cabinet  was  by  no  means  a  weak  one, 
and  though  he  exercised  in  it  a  paramount  influence,  he  was  always  de- 
sirous to  oring  forward  as  much  as  possible  the  statesmen  of  the  niture. 
Dalhousie,  Lincoln,  Sidney  Herbert,  Cardwell,  and  Elgin  were  his  political 
progeny.] 

>  Lincoln  has  turned  out  worth  a  dozen  Sidney  Herberts,  and  is  the  most 
rising  man  we  haye.  So  much  for  hasty  judgments  on  untried  or  half-tried 
mea«— C.  C.  G.,  January,  1848. 
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they  dreaded  anj  fresh  ingredient  being  oast  into  the  cal- 
dron. Whamcliffe  asked  me  to  let  him  see  it  now ;  but  I 
told  him  he  had  better  not,  as  it  would  be  better  (in  case 
Peel  did  not  like  it)  that  he  should  be  able  to  say  he  nad  not 
seen  it,  and  he  acquiesced  in  this.  I  saw  John  Bussell 
yesterday,  who  likes  the  book,  all  but  the  oompliment  to 
reel  at  the  end.  But  he  dislikes  Peel,  and  is  hardly  fair  to 
him. 

Gnizot  is  again  tossed  up  in  the  air  to  come  down  heads 
or  tails.  I  doubted  his  bein^  safe,  from  the  conversation 
Dedel  told  me  he  had  with  the  King  before  he  left  Paris, 
when  His  Majesty  told  him  that  he  hoped  Guizot  would  be 
able  to  maintain  himself,  and  if  a  crise  miniaUrielle  came  he 
would  prolong  it  as  much  as  he  could,  but  that  at  all  events 
he  might  tell  his  friends  in  England  that  no  change  that 
could  occur  would  make  the  least  difference  in  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries. 

February  Uh. — ^I  attended  yesterday  the  Council  for  the 
Queen's  Speech;  the  new  Cabinet  Ministers  were  there, 
Sidney  Herbert  and  Lincoln.  There  is  general  disapproba- 
tion of  the  arrangements,  the  Ministers  wondering  how  the 
information  of  Gladstone's  resignation  reached  the  Times ^ 
and  became  known,^  and  all  suspecting  and  accusing  each 
other.  It  apnears,  however,  that  Gladstone  wrote  word  of 
it  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  read  his  letter  out  to  sixteen 
people,  and  that  is  enough  to  explain  it 

At  the  Council  Graham  and  I  had  some  talk  about  my 
book.  He  said  he  had  heard  it  was  very  strong,  and  after 
some  hesitation  gave  Charles  Buller  as  the  person  he  had 
heard  had  said  so  :  he  said  Peel  and  the  Duke  would  dislike 
any  allusion  to  the  whole  history ;  let  it  be  done  as  it  might, 
it  must  be  unpalatable  to  them. 

My  brother  came  from  Paris  yesterday  charged  by 
Madame  de  Lieven  to  entreat  that  nothing  might  be  said  in 
the  Queen's  Speech  or  in  Parliament  to  injure  Guizot,  whose 
&te  depends  materially  on  this.  All  they  fear  is  that  Peel 
may  say  something ;  and  all  they  want  is  that  we  should  not 
claim  anything  like  a  triumph  over  them,  but  that  we  should 
acknowledge  a  perfect  equality.  I  went  to  Aberdeen  and 
told  him.     He  said  Peel  would  say  all  he  could,  but  could 

^  [Tbo  7Vm«9  Dowspaper  announced  Mr.  Glodfttone^fi  rc8ij[rnati^"  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
lowing  mormoff.  the  fact  having  been  mentioned  by  one  of  the  Minbters,  and 
indeed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himselflj 
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not  do  the  impoesible ;  he  had  seen  St.  Aolaire ;  that  nobody 
in  England  was  so  anxious  as  himself  to  keep  Guizot  in, 
more  so  than  Peel ;  but  that  if  they  were  so  anxious  about 
what  we  said  they  should  be  more  cautious  what  they  said 
themselves,  and  when  Guizot  said  that  we  had  recalled 
Pritchftrd  at  tlieir  desire  we  must  deny  this  to  be  true.  How- 
erer,  he  thought  that  Peel  would  be  able  (even  if  attacked 
by  Palmerston)  to  explain  the  matter  with  safety  to  Guizot 
Soth  Governments  are  aware  of  the  intrigues  of  Thiers  and 
Palmerston,  and  that  they  have  coalesced  to  do  all  the 
injury  thev  can  to  both.  Thiers,  indeed,  cannot  do  much 
toward  helping  Palmerston  into  office  again,  but  Palmerston 
may  do  a  great  deal  toward  helping  Thiers.  Madame  de 
Lieven  wanted  Guizot  to  resign,  and  for  two  days  he  was 
himself  inclined  to  do  so.  She  thought  if  he  did  that  he 
would  come  back  very  soon,  and  stronger  than  ever. 

February  6th. — On  Tuesday  night,  for  the  first  time  for 
some  years,  I  went  to  the  House  oi  Commons,  principally  to 
hear  Gladstone's  explanation.  John  Russell  called  on  me  in 
the  morning  and  told  me  that  he  and  Palmerston  had  talked 
over  French  politics,  and  were  both  of  one  mind,  and  both 
disposed  to  say  nothing  offensive  or  hostile  to  France  or  to 
Guizot.  Lord  John  spoke,  but  not  at  all  well,  in  a  bad 
spirit,  taunting  and  raking  up  all  subjects  of  bitterness,  ac- 
cusing the  Government  of  inconsistency,  without  much  rea- 
son, and  not  very  wisely  or  fairly,  and  casting  in  their  teeth 
expressions  which  he  had  culled  out  of  old  files  of  the 
Times.  His  speech  disappointed  me,  but  it  afforded  Peel 
an  opportunity  of  which  he  availed  himself  remarkably  well, 
and  his  retort  gave  him  all  the  advanta^  of  the  night. 
What  he  said  of  France  was  perfect,  excellent  in  tone  and 
manner,  all  that  Guizot  could  require,  without  being  at  all 
servile  or  even  accommodating.  Gladstone's  explanation 
was  ludicrous.  Everybody  said  that  he  had  only  succeeded 
in  showing  that  his  resignation  was  quite  uncalled  for. 

Peel  put  an  end  to  any  mystery  about  his  measures,  and 
stated  in  general  terms  all  he  intended  to  do.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  expect  a  good  deal  of  opposition  and  excite- 
ment from  the  religious  part  of  the  community.  Dissenters 
and  Scotch.  Ashley  has  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Low 
Church  party,  and  will  make  a  CTeat  clatter.  Sandon  did 
not  dare  accept  the  Board  of  Trade  and  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
for  fear  of  disgusting  the  Liverpool  Protestants.    Such  ia 
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the  fear  that  men  have  of  ayowing  their  real  sentiments  on 
these  delicate  questions.  Neither  Gladstone  nor  Sandon 
haye  really  any  objection  to  the  Government  measures  ;  were 
they  unfettered  and  uncompromised  they  would  support  and 
defend  them.  As  it  is,  they  do  not  dare  do  so,  and  thus 
they  mislead  others.  They  overlook  the  undoubted  fact  that 
inferences  will  be  drawn  by  others  as  to  their  opinions  the 
reverse  of  the  truth,  and  that  those  inferences  have  a  ma- 
terial influence  upon  the  conduct  of  those  who  draw  them. 
Peel  told  Gladstone  beforehand  that  his  explanation  would 
be  considered  ^uite  insufficient  to  account  for  his  conduct. 
However,  in  his  speech  he  lavished  praise  and  regrets  upon 
him  in  a  tone  auite  affectionate.  He  was  in  a  very  lauda- 
tory vein,  for  he  complimented  the  mover  and  seconder 
(Frank  Gharteris  and  Tom  Baring)  with  unusual  warmth. 

HcUchfordy  February  26th. — Here  I  am  come  to  recruit 
my  strength  after  being  confined  for  a  fortnight  with  gout 
and  fever,  more  than  usually  severe.  While  I  was  laid  up, 
the  Parliamentary  campaign  proceeded  very  briskly :  first, 
with  Peel's  financial  statement  in  a  very  able  speech,  more 
than  three  hours  long,  which  was  much  admired  for  its 
clearness  and  force.  His  financial  reforms  are  considered 
very  bold  and  skillful,  but  the  Tories  hail  them  with  any- 
thing but  satisfaction,  though  they  are  too  crestfallen  to  re- 
sist, or  even  to  murmur,  except  an  odd  agriculturist  here 
and  there.  Everybody  regards  this  measure  as  a  great 
wedge  thrust  in,  and  as  the  forerunner  of  still  more  exten- 
sive changes,  and  above  all  that  the  income-tax  is  to  be  per- 
manent After  this  came  Tom  Duncombe '  and  his  attack 
on  the  Post-Office,  three  nights'  debate,  some  clever  speeches, 
a  very  good  one  from  Sidney  Herbert,  which  was  a  capital 
thing  for  the  Government,  and  very  promising  for  his  future 
success.  The  whole  Opposition  rallied  round  an  amendment 
of  Howick's,  and  foug^ht  a  pitched  battle  on  the  question  of 
a  fresh  Oommittee  to  inquire  into  the  supposed  opening  of 
Tommy's  letters  in  184^.  My  Whig  firiends  behaved  as  ill 
as  they  could,  and  all  out  of  spite  U>  Graham,  and  because 
they  could  not  resist  seizing  the  opportunity  of  flinging  dirt 
upon  the  Government 

>  rOn  Febraary  19tb  Mr.  Thomas  Dunoombe  moyed  for  the  appointment  of 
another  Select  Committee  to  inquire  i^to  the  alleged  opening  of  his  own  letters 
at  the  Poet-Offloe;  but  the  House  was  tired  of  the  sumoct,  and  the  motion  was 
defeated.] 
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All  this  they  did^  well  knowing,  and  not  pretending  to 
deny,  that  Graham  had  done  nothing  hut  what  erery  other 
Secretary  of  State  withoat  exception  had  done,  and  though 
the  Committee  had  fully  absolved  him  of  any  blame  in  the 
execution  of  his  oflSce ;  still  thejr  endeavored  to  pick  holes, 
and  by  dint  of  insinuations  and  imputations,  and  torturing 
any  circumstance  they  could  find  into  something  like  a 
charge,  to  excite  prejudioe  and  raise  or  prolong  clamor.  The 
Whig  members  of  the  Post-Office  Committee  bore  their  testi- 
mony fairly,  and  Ward,  the  Badical  member  for  Sheffield, 
had  the  honesty  and  candor  to  denounce  the  scandalous  set 
that  was  made  at  Graham,  and  to  speak  out  in  the  language 
of  truth  and  justice.  Both  John  KusselL  and  Howick  be- 
haved very  shabbilj,  but  Palmerston  took  no  part  in  the 
debate.  I  don't  thmk  the  question  was  fully  ar^ed  on  the 
Government  side,  and  the  most  simple  and  obvious  answer 
given  and  pressed  with  all  the  force  it  might  have  been. 

Yesterday  we  heard  of  the  death  of  Sydney  Smith,  which 
took  place  on  Sunday.  His  case  had  for  some  time  been 
hopeless,  and  it  was  merely  a  question  how  long  he  could  be 
kept  alive  by  the  remedies  applied  to  atop  the  water  on  his 
chest.  It  is  the  extinction  of  a  great  luminary,  such  as  we 
shall  hardly  see  the  like  of  again,  and  who  has  reigned  with- 
out a  rival  in  wit  and  humor  for  a  great  length  of  time.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  overrate  his  wit,  humor,  and  drollery, 
or  their  effect  in  society.  Innumerable  comical  sayings  and 
jokes  of  his  are  or  have  been  current,  but  their  repetition 
gives  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  flavor  and  zest  of  the 
original.  His  appearance,  voice,  and  manner  added  im- 
mensely to  the  effect,  and  the  bursting  and  uproarious  mer* 
riment  with  which  he  poured  forth  his  good  things,  never 
failed  to  communicate  itself  to  his  audience,  who  were  alwajrs 
in  fits  of  laughler.  If  there  was  a  fault  in  it,  it  was  that  it 
was  too  amusing.  People  so  entirely  expected  to  be  made  to 
die  of  laughing,  and  he  was  so  aware  of  this,  that  there  never 
seemed  to  be  any  question  of  conversation  when  he  was  of 
the  pEtrty,  or  at  least  no  more  than  just  to  afford  Sydney  pegs 
to  hang  his  jokes  on.  This  is  the  misfortune  of  all  great  pro- 
fessed wits,  and  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  Sydney  often 
felt  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  his  comical  obligations,  and 
came  on  the  sta^e  like  a  great  actor,  forced  to  exert  himself, 
but  not  always  in  the  vein  to  play  his  part.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  was  subject  at  home  to  frequent  fits  of  depression,  but 
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I  believe  in  his  own  house  in  the  conntry  he  could  often  be 
a  very  agreeable  companion,  on  a  lower  and  less  ambitious 
level,  for  his  talk  never  could  be  otherwise  than  seasoned 
with  his  rich  vein  of  humor  and  wit,  as  the  current,  though 
it  did  not  always  flow  with  the  same  force,  was  never  dry. 
He  was  full  of  varied  information,  and  a  liberal,  kind-hearted, 
charitable  man.  The  fovorite  objects  of  his  jokes  were  the  > 
men  of  his  own  cloth,  especially  the  bishops,  among  whom  I 
he  once  probably  aspired  to  sit.  I  do  not  suppose  he  had  / 
any  dogmatic  and  doctrinal  opinions  in  respect  to  religion, 
and  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  despised  and  derided  all 
that  the  world  wrangles  and  squabbles  about ;  but  he  had 
the  true  religion  of  benevolence  and  charity,  of  peace  and 
good-will  to  mankind,  which,  let  us  hope  (as  I  firmly  believe) 
to  be  all-sufficient,  be  the  truth  of  the  great  mystery  what 
it  may. 

march  \hth. — At  last  I  have  settled  my  difficulties,  and 
my  book  is  coming  out.  Finding  the  Government  measures 
could  not  be  intrcSuced  before  Easter,  I  wrote  to  Graham  to 
ask  if  thev  wanted  it  kept  back  any  longer.  His  answer 
determinea  me  to  seek  an  mterview  with  him.  I  saw  him, 
talked  the  matter  over,  and  found  that  they  would  not  much 
object,  if  I  did  not  put  my  name  to  the  work.  I  agreed  to 
this  at  once,  and  without  the  least  hesitation.  He  then  said, 
"  Oh,  then  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  publish  as 
soon  as  you  please,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Don't  quote 
me,  or  say  you  have  authority  from  me ;  but  as  your  friend 
I  tell  you,  I  advise  you  now  topublish  it."  He  gave  me  to 
understand  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  one  of  the  per- 
sons who  would  have  most  resented  the  publication  with  my 
name  ;  but  he  considered  its  appearance  without  my  name  as 
a  very  different  matter,  which  removed  all  objections.  So 
now  it  will  come  out,  and  I  must  abide  the  result,  criticisms 
and  resentments.  It  has  bothered  and  perplexed  me  much, 
and  I  am  ^lad  to  be  delivered  of  the  burden. 

A  few  days  only  after  Sydney  Smith's  death,  Bobus  Smith 
died  also,  two  remarkable  brothers.  Bobus  was  perhaps  more 
agreeable  and  more  cultivated  than  Svdney,  though  without 
his  exuberant  wit  and  drollery;  still,  he  had  greB,t  finesse 
d^espritf  and  was  very  amusing,  but  in  a  quieter  and  less 
ambitious  style.  He  was  a  fine  scholar  and  great  reader, 
latterly  reading  seldom  modern  books,  but  living  with  his 
old  favorites.     He  was  a  year  older  than  Sydney. 
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The  day  before  yesterday  Miss  Fox  died^  a  most  amiable 
woman^  with  excellent  abilities;  but  she  really  died  six 
months  ago,  when  she  was  attacked  by  paralysis  at  Bowood. 
Thus  are  dropping  off  the  yellow  leaves  of  that  great  tree 
which  adorned  HoDand  House,  and  so  long  afforded  shelter 
to  the  crowd  of  all  that  was  eminent  and  attractiye  in 
political,  literary,  and  social  life  which  gathered  under  its 
branches.  What  an  interesting  biography  would  the  life  of 
Holland  House  be  for  half  a  century ;  but  hardly  anybody 
is  now  left  alive  who  could  write  it ;  and  Macamay,  whose 
genius  is  sdone  capable  of  illustrating  the  subject,  came  too 
late  into  the  circle  to  have  sufficient  personal  knowledge  of 
those  who  shone  at  the  earliest  part  of  the  period. 

March  29^A. — I  went  on  Monday  to  Althorp,  and  was 
very  well  amused  among  the  pictures  and  books,  though  as 
there  are  50,000  volumes  of  the  latter,  it  was  only  possible 
to  look  at  the  outside  of  them,  and  here  and  there  examine 
some  remarkable  book  or  fine  edition.  They  are  kept  in 
admirable  condition,  and  the  present  Lord,  without  being 
a  bibliomaniac  like  his  father,  keeps  the  collection  up,  ana 
buys  from  time  to  time  anything  in  the  market  that  may 
be  necessary  to  complete  it.  The  portraits  are  numerous, 
curious,  and  interesting.  While  there  I  received  a  letter 
from  Oraham,  in  which  he  told  me  that  he  had  read  the 
greater  part  of  my  book,  and  could  find  nothing  to  which 
anybody  could  take  any  just  exception.  This  was  a  great 
relief  to  my  mind,  and  now  I  don't  care  who  likes  or  dis- 
likes it  I  continue  to  receive  from  my  Whig  friends  many 
expressions  of  approbation,  very  obliging  and  gratifpng; 
yesterday  from  Macaulay.  I  told  him  fwas  atedd  of  his 
reading  it,  for  fear  of  his  detecting  blunders  in  it ;  but  he 
said  not  at  all,  and  that  he  was  in  fact  more  ignorant  of 
Irish  history  than  he  ought  to  be,  and  had  got  information 
from  it. 

March  30^A. — ^The  effect  which  my  book  has  produced 
is  now  beginning  to  appear,  and,  as  far  as  it  has  ^one,  it 
amounts  to  this.  Witn  the  Whigs  of  all  descriptions  its 
success  is  complete ;  I  receive  compliments  and  felicitations 
on  all  sides ;  I  could  not  have  desired,  and  certainly  I  did 
not  expect,  such  complete  success ;  so  far  from  it,  that  all 
the  time  I  was  writing  it  I  was  doubting  if  it  ever  would  be 
worth  publishing.  With  the  Tories,  as  &r  as  I  can  ascertain, 
it  is  far  different ;  they  are  to  the  last  degree  angry  and  in- 
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di^ant ;  and  as  these  little  details  and  records  of  personal 
opinions  become  curions  and  interesting  by  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  change  of  circnmstances  and  opinions,  I  will  note 
down  what  I  near.  Then  moderate  men,  not  belonging  to 
anjr  party,  and  men  of  sense  and  capacity  have  approTed, 
wmch  is,  of  course,  very  satisfactory  to  me  ;  in  this  categorjr 
Stephen,  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Dicey,  Senior  (though  ne  is 
a  Whi^),  (Jeorge  Lewis,  Amyot.  Lord  Clare,  a  Conservative 
and  Irishman,  has  written  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  thanks 
me  for  the  good  he  thinks  the  book  will  do.  Alvanley,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  written  me  a  criticism  full  of  disapprobation, 
but  not  a  good  or  clever  letter,  nor,  critically,  worth  any- 
thing. I  should  have  exjjected  a  better  written  letter,  and 
objections  more  acutely  raised  and  more  ably  put  from  him, 
but  he  only  affords  a  proof  that  men  who  may  be  brimful  of 
droUerv,  and  able  to  Keep  the  table  in  a  roar  from  morning 
to  nignt,  may  be  utterly  unfit  to  handle  serious  subject 
when  their  reasoning  faculties  bear  no  proportion  to  their 
imaginative.  I  had  expected  greater  concurrence  of  opinion 
in  AJvanley,  who  a  little  while  ago  wrote  apamphlet  on  the 
same  subject  and  with  the  same  object.  Wnen  A^  takes  the 
objection  that  he  does,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  foolish  Tory 
mob  fall  on  me  tooth  and  nail.  Accordingly,  I  heard  yester- 
day that  Lady  Jersev  refused  to  read  '^such  a  blackguard 
book."  She  said  so  to  Bessborough,  who  told  me,  and  Cecil 
Forester  would  not  read  it,  because  Lady  Jersey  told  him  it 
was  "abominable." 

Ajyril  6th. — Peel  brought  on  his  Maynooth  Bill  on  Thurs- 
day night.  ^  Strong  symptoms  had  already  appeared  of  oppo- 
sition brewing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  tnere 
was  a  good  deal  of  ill-humor  here.  He  made  an  excellent 
and  judicious  speech,  and  had  a  majority  of  102,  but  a  queer 
one,  for  above  100  of  his  own  people  voted  against  him,  and 
above  100  of  the  Whigs  with  him.  Without  them  the  divis- 
ion would  have  been  nearly  even.  The  Carlton  Club  was  in 
a  state  of  insun*ection  afterward  and  full  of  sound  and  f  ary. 
Sandon  made  a  strong  bold  speech ;  with  him  in  the  minority 
were  Inglis,  and  the  zealots,  of  course — Hastie  and  some  of 
the  Scotch,  Tom  Duncombe,  Disraeli — ^a  motley  combina- 

>  [On  April  8d  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  in  a  Bill  for  grantinjc  £80,000  a  year 
to  me  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth.  The  measure  was  fiercely 
oombated  by  the  ultra- Proteatanta,  and  long  remained  to  be  a  bone  of  oouten- 
tion.] 
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tioDu  It  is  a  yery  odd  state  of  things,  and  may  be  produc- 
tive of  great  events  before  long.  The  disgust  of  the  Con- 
servatives and  their  hatred  of  Feel  keep  swelling  every  day, 
and  what  the  Ministers  expect  is,  that  on  some  occasion  or 
other  they  will  play  Peel  a  trick,  stay  away,  and  leave  him 
to  be  beaten  on  some  trumpery  question.  Indeed  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  may  become  reckless,  and  grow  to  think 
that  it  does  not  signifv  to  them  whether  he  is  in  power  or 
the  Whigs,  and  that  they  have  as  much  to  fear  from  the  one 
as  from  the  other.  Some  people  in  office  did  not  vote  on 
this  occasion — for  instance,  uranby  and  Meynell.* 

April  6th. — Everybody  is  talking  of  the  great  stir  that 
is  making  in  the  country  against  the  Maynooth  grant  and 
the  large  increase  to  Peers  unpopularity  which  it  has  pro- 
duced. Some  even  fancy  that  ne  will  have  difficulty  in  car- 
rying the  measure  through,  but  I  incline  to  think  the  diffi- 
culty in-doors  and  the  excitement  without  are  both  overrated, 
and  certainly  will  not  be  enough  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
measure ;  but  that  it  disgusts  the  Tory  party  and  creates 
fresh  sources  of  dislike  and  disunion  between  the  great  body 
of  the  Conservatives  and  the  Government  is  indubitable,  and 
Peel  and  his  colleagues  are  so  well  aware  of  this,  that  they 
think  somethinsf  must,  before  long,  occur  to  break  up  the 
Government.  Whamcliffe  told  me  Peel  was  quite  sensible 
of  this  danger,  and  that  he  himself  had  for  above  a  year 
been  likewise  sensible  of  it,  and  he  showed  me  a  paper  which 
he  drew  up  last  year  on  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the 
Government,  which  is  very  sensible  and  very  true.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  they  could  not  possibly  go  on  much  longer, 
as  they  clearly  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  mass  of  those 
who  were  called  their  supporters ;  that  they  were  placed  in 
a  false  position,  and  that  their  measures  appeared  to  be  more 
suitable  to  the  principles  of  their  opponents  than  to  those 
of  their  own  party ;  that  in  all  the  great  questions — agri- 
cultural, fiscal,  educational,  and  Irish — this  was  evidently 
the  case,  and  that  on  all  of  them  the  Tories  or  Conservatives 
were  years  behind  their  leaders.  The  truth  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  Peel,  that  Peel  is  a  reformer  and  more  of  a  Whig 
than  a  Tory,  and  that  the  mass  of  his  followers  are  preju- 
diced, ignorant,  obstinate,  and  selfish.     In  his  speecn  the 

>  [It  was  in  the  course  of  this  sesuon  that  Mr.  Disraeli  began  his  violent 
and  saroastio  attacks  on  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  which  assumed  a  tone  of  intense  per- 
sonal hostility.] 
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other  nig[ht  he  certsdnly  Bfdd  nothing  calculated  to  coax  or 
soothe  his  angry  people,  and  still  tess  did  he  utter  a  word 
about  finality,  or  give  out  that  this  was  to  be  the  limit  of 
concession ;  and  everybody  is  now  beginning  to  see  that  this 
beginning  of  endowment  must  lead  to  still  lar^r  measures, 
and  eyentually  to  the  complete  establishment  oi  the  Soman 
Catholic  Church ;  in  short  (as  I  hope  and  beliere)  to  the 
measures  which  my  book  contemplates  and  recommends. 

A  meeting  has  just  taken  place  at  Paris  between  Guizot 
and  Thiers,  of  a  very  amicable  nature.  It  was  Thiers  who 
sought  it.  He  called  on  Madame  de  Lieven  (whom  he  had 
latterly  left  off  visiting)  before  the  time  he  knew  Guizot 
always  came,  and  then  said,  ^'  I  suppose  I  had  better  go  away 
now."  She  said,  *^  Oh  no,  why  should  you  ?  "  So  he  stayed. 
Onizot  arrived,  and  the  conversation  very  appropriately 
began  about  Thiers's  History,  which  Guizot  praised  very 
highly ;  and  then  they  got  upon  politics,  and  had  a  con- 
versation of  two  hours.  Thiers  said  his  book  would  occupy 
him  for  a  year  or  more,  and  he  did  not  want  to  come  into 
office,  besides  he  was  ten  years  vounger  than  Guizot,  and  could 
afford  to  wait.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  M0I6,  who,  it  seems, 
is  gone  into  the  country,  having  retired  from  the  field.  This 
is  a  very  curious  scene  between  these  two  rival  chiefs,  and,  at 
all  events,  will  probably  serve  to  keep  Guizot  on  his  legs  for 
some  time  longer.  Lady  Clanricarde  told  me  yesterday  that 
there  was  premeditation  in  this  interview,  and  that  Thiers 
came  at  an  hour  when  he  thought  Guizot  would  not  be  there. 
There  was  surprise  and  embarrassment  at  first,  then  Madame 
de  Lieven  laughed,  so  did  the  rival  statesmen,  and  they  got 
soon  into  talk  on  politics.     Guizot  told  Thiers,  in  clever 

f phraseology,  that  he  (Thiers)  had  thrown  M0I6  between  his 
Guizot^s)  legs,  but  that  he,  Guizot,  had  done  Thiers  better 
service,  for  he  had  disembarrassed  him  of  M0I6,  and  now 
nobody  but  Thiers  himself  could  succeed  him  (Guizot). 

April  22d. — I  was  at  Newmarket  all  last  week,  while 
the  Maynooth  debate  was  going  on.  The  steam  had  been 
getting  up  in  the  country,  and  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  loaded  with  petitions  against  the  Bill  from 
all  parts.  The  Times  newspaper  kept  pegging  away  at 
Peel  in  a  series  of  articles  as  mischievous  as  malignity  could 
make  them,  and  by  far  the  most  disgraceful  that  ever  ap- 
peared on  a  political  subject  in  any  public  journal ;  the 
ultra-Tories  grew  more  ana  more  rabid,  and  Disraeli  made 
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one  of  his  bitterest  attacks  on  Peel,  which  was  loudly  cheered 
in  the  House,  and  well  bepraised  out  of  it  by  Whig  and  Tory 
papers  and  all  the  haters  of  Peel,  who  now  compose  a  large 
majority  of  the  world.  Then  came  the  speech  oi  Macaulay, 
which  was  very  fine,  and  ended  also  with  a  severe  but  grave 
and  dignified  philippic  against  Peel.  This  too  was  hailed 
with  much  satisfaction  by  the  same  persons,  but  it  was  rep- 
robated and  deplored  by  moderate  men,  who  thought  this 
was  not  the  time  nor  the  occasion  for  throwing  stones  at 
Peel,  nor  for  reproaching  him,  even  though  the  reproaches 
might  be  justifiable  and  true.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Spencer  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  the  former  of 
wnom  I  had  much  conversation  last  week  at  Newmarket.  He 
highly  disapproved  of  Macaulay^s  speech.  On  the  last  night 
John  RusseU  and  Peel  spoke.  The  former  made  a  speech 
which  has  excited  universal  admiration  and  applause.  It 
was  i)erfect,  not  for  its  eloquence  or  any  remarkable  display 
of  ability,  but  for  its  tone,  temper,  discretion,  and  propriety. 
It  was  exactly  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  neither  more  nor 
less ;  it  was  calculated  to  do  good,  and  it  has  raised  him 
immensely  in  public  estimation.  Peel's  speech,  which  was 
looked  for  with  great  curiosity  and  expectation,  disappointed 
most  people,  and  by  the  generality  was  considered  low  in 
tone,  and  imprudent  in  its  admissions.  But  there  was  much 
in  it  that  was  judicious.  He  declined  noticing  any  of  the 
attacks  on  himself,  and  with  much  gravity  and  seriousness 
urged  the  necessity  of  passing  the  measure  ;  but  he  alluded 
to  America  as  if  a  quarrel  was  really  to  be  apprehended, 
and  he  spoke  of  the  disposition  of  Ireland,  in  reference  to 
such  a  contingency  in  a  tone  which  everybody  said  was  a 
recognition  of  the  truth  of  what  O'Connell  had  so  recently 
said  m  his  very  clever  and  ingenious  speech  at  Dublin.  Peel's 
speech  too  was  considered  as  clearly  indicative  of  a  con- 
sciousness that  his  party  was  broken  up,  and  the  termination 
of  his  tenure  of  office  approaching.  The  division  gave  him 
a  better  majority  than  was  expected  (147).  I  came  to  town 
on  Friday,  and  on  Saturday  morning  I  saw  Wharncliffe,  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  said  it  was  a  lar^ 
majority,  and  so  far  well,  but  that  it  made  no  difference  in 
their  position,  and  he  did  not  think  they  should  be  in  office 
a  month  hence.  There  is  in  fact  all  the  excitement  and 
expectation  which  usually  precede  events  and  changes,  and 
certainly  the  state  of  affairs  never  was  more  curious  and  ex- 
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traordinary  than  at  present,  nor  more  calculated  to'baf9e 
and  perplex  all  specnlation  and  conjecture.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  Tory  party  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  party ;  that 
Peel's  unpopularity  is  at  this  moment  so  great  and  so  general 
that  there  is  no  knowing  where  to  find  any  interest  friendly 
to  him,  scarcely  any  individual.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
disgust  at  the  position  in  which  he  finds  himself,  and  at 
being  thus  made  the  object  of  so  much  obloouy  and  reproach, 
is  equally  strong,  and  no  one  doubts  that  ne  really  contem- 
plates and  anxiously  desires  resignation.  But  then  what  is 
to  come  next  ?  The  Tories  wish  Peel  out,  the  Whigs  wish 
themselves  in ;  but  when  people,  whatever  their  persuasion 
or  desires,  look  at  the  condition  of  affairs,  no  practicable 
arrangement,  no  safe  alternative  present  themselves.  If  Peel 
resigns,  everybody  asks  who  is  to  come  in,  and  how  is  the 
government  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Whi^,  if  they  return  to 
power  ?  To  this  question  nobody  can  give  an  answer,  and 
the  extreme  diflficuity  makes  many  think  that  there  will  be 
no  change,  and  that  Peel,  partly  out  of  regard  to  the  diffi- 
culty into  which  the  country  would  be  plunged,  and  partly 
from  consideration  to  those  persons  (of  both  sides)  who  have 
placed  themselves  in  peat  danger  by  supporting  him,  will 
consent  to  remain.  Then  it  is  not  impossible  that  when  this 
question  is  settled  as  it  will  be,  and  as  no  other  question  of 
equal  importance  will  probably  arise,  the  malcontent  Tories 
mav  again  be  induced  to  support  him,  and  their  lU-humor 
and  resentment  may  in  some  degree  subside.  But  the  pros- 
pect of  a  change  is  sufficiently  near  and  probable  to  induce 
the  persons  pnncipally  concerned  to  begin  to  armnge  their 
thoughts,  and  mature  their  plans  of  action. 

I  asked  Whamcliffe  what  they  contemplated.  He  said, 
if  Peel  resigned,  the  Queen  would  probably  in  the  first  in- 
stance consult  Melbourne,  but  he  thought  she  would  send 
for  Lord  Spencer.  I  told  him  I  was  sure  nothing  would 
induce  Lord  Spencer  to  take  office  ;  but  from  a  conversation 
I  have  since  had  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  I  think  this  is 
by  no  means  so  certain.  He  told  me  that  Lord  John  wrote 
him  word  last  week,  that  if  any  change  occurred,  and  he 
was  applied  to,  he  should  want  him  and  Lord  Spencer  to 
come  up  to  town  to  talk  matters  over  with  him.  And  the 
Duke  had  accordingly  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  Lord 
Spencer,  who  said  that  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  so  strong 
and  imperative  as  to  amount  to  a  religious  obligation,  as 
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well  as  a  political  necessity/  could  induce  him  to  take  office. 
This,  however,  was  enough  to  prove  that  he  might  be  in- 
duced to  do  so,  if  the  pressure  was  sufficiently  strong.  Lord 
Spencer,  however,  looks  to  the  possibility  of  a  coition, 
which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  does  not,  because  he  knows  how 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  this  would  be,  with  Lord  John's 
sentiments  toward  PeeL  The  Duke's  notion  is,  that  the 
Whigs  could  not  coalesce  with  Peel,  but  could  not  go  on 
without  his  support ;  and  that  before  thej  attempted  to  form 
a  Government,  they  should  make  up  their  minds  what  they 
would  do  on  the  great  questions  in  agitation,  lay  their  inten- 
tions before  PeeC  and  ask  him  if  he  would  support  them. 
This  certainly  presents  the  most  eligible  course,  out  there  is 
this  difficulty  in  it :  first,  whether  reel  would  act  with  suf- 
ficient candor  and  cordiality  with  them,  and  if  he  should  be 
so  disposed,  whether  he  could  carry  with  him  sufficient 
strength  to  make  them  safe.  I  doubt  whether  the  Whig 
leaders  would  ever  feel  complete  confidence  in  him. 

April  25ih. — Macaulay  made  another  magnificent  speech 
the  uight  before  last — a  slashinj?  attack  on  and  exposure  of 
the  Irisli  Church — very  fine.  Graham  and  Peel  spoke,  but 
both  poorly.  Ward's  motion  was  defeated  by  a  large  maior- 
ity  last  night,  and  the  Bill  will  go  more  smoothly  on  ;  but 
the  feelmg  grows  stronger  that  great  changes  are  at  hand,  a 
breaking  up  of  parties  with  changes  of  measures.  Nobody 
ventures  to  predict  what  will  happen,  or  how  it  will  happen, 
but  all  arc  agreed  that  whether  for  good  or  evil,  a  good  deal 
will  happen  out  of  the  ordinary  course.  The  condemnation 
of  Peel's  speech  last  week  is  general.  His  collea^es  admit 
the  impruaence  and  unbecomingness  of  his  allusion  to  Ire- 
land and  America.  Lyndhurst  told  Clarendon  the  paper 
dropped  from  his  hands  when  he  read  it,  and  he  could  hardly 
believe  what  he  read. 

May  10th. — These  are  my  holidays — exclusively  devoted 
to  the  turf,  passed  in  complete  idleness,  without  ever  looking 
into  a  book,  or  doing  one  useful  or  profitable  thing.  I 
was  at  Newmarket  all  last  week,  and  I  have  been  at  Horton 
for  Chester  all  this.  One  day  I  did  give  up  the  races, 
and  Stradbroke  and  I  went  over  to  Birkenhead,  meaning 
to  see  that  place  and  then  cross  over  to  Liverpool,  and 
make  a  day  of  sight-seeing,  but  we  found  enough  at  Birken- 

>  He  made  use  of  a  curiously  strong  expression,  for  ho  said  amounting  to  a 
^estion  of  talvaUon, 
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head  to  occupy  the  whole  day.  A  yery  obliging  person,  a 
Mr.  Jackson,  one  of  two  brothers,  who  are  great  men  there, 
and  the  princiiMd  agents  in  promoting  the  greatness  and 
prosDority  of  this  rising  town,  did  as  tne  honors  and  took 
US  all  about.  It  certainly  is  a  y^ry  astonishing  creation, 
and  most  interesting  to  see  the  growmg  and  yoothful  state 
of  a  town,  which  in  a  few  years  will  probably  be  a  vast  city. 
The  present  managers  of  this  thriving  concern  are  project- 
ing establishments  and  expending  vast  stuns  of  money  on 
various  works,  with  an  ondoabting  confidence  that  the  town 
will  go  on  in  an  increase  corresponding  to  the  magnitude  of 
their  plans.  Not  many  years  ago  the  ground  was  an  unprof- 
itable marsh.  They  showed  us  a  smdl  white  house,  which 
was  the  first  that  was  built,  and  which  stood  alone  for  some 
time.  The  property  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Price,  and  when 
first  the  notion  of  speculatiuj^  in  building  there  occurred  to 
the  late  Mr.  Laird  (I  think  it  was),  and  a  negotiation  took 
place  for  the  purchase  of  land,  £50,000  was  the  sum  offered 
Mr.  Price  for  his  property.  Not  long  after  he  was  offered 
£100,000,  and  this  time  a  bargain  was  nearly  completed,  and 
the  only  difference  between  the  parties  was  whether  it  should 
be  pounds  or  guineas.  Luckily  for  Mr.  Price  it  went  off 
upon  this,  and  such  was  the  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  land,  that  he  has  since  sold  it  for  considerably  above  a 
miUion.  We  went  to  see  the  pier  and  the  place  where  the. 
docks  are  to  be ;  then  to  Mr.  Laird's  ship-building  establish- 
ment, and  saw  the  iron  steam  frigate  they  are  building ; 
then  to  the  park,  and  then  to  the  new  market-place.  Every- 
thing is  well  done,  and  no  expense  spared.  The  present 
l>opuIation  is  16,000,  but  they  are  building  in  every  direc- 
tion. I  know  little  or  nothing  about  politics  for  some  time 
past.  The  last  divisions  on  Maynooth  in  the  Commons,  and 
on  the  Welsh  Bishoprics  in  the  Lords,  have  been  serviceable 
to  the  Government.  There  is  a  sort  of  lull  for  the  present 
after  so  much  excitement,  and  no  immediate  danger  of  any 
change. 

(thent,  June  16tt. — More  than  a  month  and  not  a  line. 
The  truth  is,  that  I  was  so  absorbed  with  the  Derby  and  the 
speculations  I  was  concerned  in  so  deeply,  that  I  could  not 
tnink  of  or  look  at  politics  at  all,  and  now  I  must  leave 
everything  a  blank,  for  I  can't  go  backward  and  write  about 
the  current  events  of  the  last  month.  All  London  was  en- 
gaged for  some  weeks  with  the  Queen's  ball,  and  could  think 
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of  nothing  else,  all  the  elderly  folks  of  both  sexes  dressing 
themselyes  up  and  learning  to  dance  minuets.^  There  was 
nothing  bat  practising  §oing  on  at  one  house  after  another. 
At  last  the  eventful  night  arrived,  and  everybody  said  it  was 
a  very  brilliant  and  aifiusini;  sight  Brougham  was  not 
asked,  and  was  furious.  He  flared  up  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  twitted  Prince  Albert  ipropoa  of  Barrjr  and  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  so  they  shortly  Mter  asked  him  to  dinner  to 
appease  him.  The  GTovemment  seems  gradually  to  have  got 
itself  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle  again  ;  all  notion  of  change 
has  vanished.  With  all  PeePs  unpopularity  and  the  abuse 
that  is  showered  on  him  from  various  quarters,  there  is  an 
admission,  tacit  or  express,  that  he  is  the  fittest  and  the 
only  man  to  be  Minister.  I  met  him  at  Ascot,  and  he  was 
very  civil  and  cordial ;  it  was  the  first  time  since  my  book 
came  out.  His  newspaper  (the  Morning  Herald)  attacked 
me  in  very  bitter  terms ;  the  Morning  Post  more  civilly ; 
the  Times  was  very  complimentary,  but  made  a  feint  attack 
on  me  for  the  sake  of  making  a  real  one  on  PeeL 

I  have  had  terrible  misfortunes  on  the  turf  and  sad  dis- 
appointment Alarm*  was  jumped  upon  at  the  post  by 
Libel;  Nat  dragged  oflE  the  saddle  and  tumbled  oflf  the 
horse ;  the  horse  ran  away,  fell  head  over  heels  over  the 
chains,  cut  and  bruised  himself  dreadfully.  After  running 
away  half  a  mile,  the  horse  was  caught,  and  in  this  state — 
cut,  battered,  frightened,  and  blown,  and  jockey  with  only 
one  hand— he  ran,  and  ran  very  welL  I  oelieve  he  would 
have  won  if  this  had  not  happened,  and  I  should  have  won 
£20,000.  Misfortunes  never  come  singly,  and  the  Oaks,  in 
a  smaller  way,  was  nearly  as  bad  as  the  Derby.  Lady  Wild- 
air  ought  to  have  won. 

At  last  I  escaped  from  racing  and  politics,  and,  on  Satur- 
day evening  left  London  by  the  mail-train,  arrived  at  Dover 
at  half -past  twelve,  crossed  at  four,  and  reached  Ostend  at  a 
quarter-past  nine,  came  on  to  Bruges  at  twelve,  passed  the 
day  there,  and  this  day  up  to  a  quarter  to  four,  when  I  came 
by  rail  to  this  place ;  spent  yesterday  and  to-day  in  seeing 
Bruges  and  Ghent,  and  whatever  is  best  worth  visiting  in 

1  JTbe  Queen  gave  a  fancy  ball  on  June  6th,  at  which  all  the  persons  in- 
▼ited  appeared  in  costumes  of  the  time  of  Geoi^sfe  II.] 

•  rMr.  Greville*8  horee  Alann  was  flret  favorite  for  the  Derby,  and  but 
for  this  accident  would  probably  have  won  the  race.  It  was  a  pdnml  scene, 
when  the  horse  was  seen  rushing  wildly,  without  his  rider,  across  the  Downs. 
Mr.  Greville  never  won  the  Derby.] 
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both,  and  a  good  deal  there  is  of  one  sort  or  another ;  bat  I 
am  too  sleepy  now  to  go  on  with  the  subject 

Wiesbaden,  June  %%d. — Bruges  and  Ghent  are  both  fine 
old  towns,  particularly  the  latter,  containing  many  ancient 
and  carious  buildings,  and  Ohent  some  very  fine  modem 
ones,  particularly  the  new  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  theatre, 
which,  with  its  saloons,  is  the  most  ma^ficent  saUe  de 
spectacle  I  ever  saw.  But  the  most  remarKable  objects  are 
tne  pictures  of  Van  Eyck  and  Memling,  the  merit  of  whieh 
nobody  knows  who  does  not  go  there  te  look  at  them.  The 
finest  are  those  by  the  former  master  in  the  hospital  of  St. 
John,  but  there  are  a  great  many  of  both  masters  at  both 
places.  From  Ghent  I  came  to  Colore,  thence  to  Coblentz, 
and  then  here  on  Thursday  last,  this  being  Sunday.  The 
Bhine,  which  disappointed  me  the  first  time,  appeared  to  the 
last  degree  tiresome,  and  a  more  languid  and  uninteresting 
journey  I  never  made.  There  is  nobody  here  I  know,  and  I 
am  bored  to  death.  If  I  were  not  ashamed,  I  would  throw 
myself  into  the  steamboat  and  go  home  directly.  In  my 
whole  life  I  never  felt  such  a  painful  sensation  of  solitariness 
as  here,  from  morning  to  night  having  nobody  to  speak  to, 
and  nothing  on  earth  to  do.  It  weighs  on  my  spirits  intol- 
erably ;  the  books  I  read — ^and  I  can  do  nothing  else— only 
half  amuse  and  instruct  me ;  I  breathe  an  atmosphere  of 
languor  and  sadness.  It  is  only  a  case  of  great  necessity 
which  can  compel  one  to  go  through  this,  i  did  not  know 
what  it  was,  or  I  never  would  have  come  here,  and  I  am  in  a 
hundred  minds  whether  I  shall  not  cut  it  at  once. 

London,  August  Hth. — From  the  last  date  at  Wiesbaden  I 
never  could  bring  myself  to  take  up  my  pen  to  the  present 
moment.  The  task  of  writing  in  this  book  has  become  in- 
tolerably irksome.  At  Wiesb^en  I  had  nothing  whatever 
to  record ;  one  day  told  another  ;  no  society,  no  events,  and 
I  have  an  invincible  repugnance  to  converse  with  myself  on 
paper.  Still,  though  reluctant  to  go  on  with  tliis  MS.  (for 
journal  it  is  not,  and  memoirs  still  less),  I  am  likewise  reluc- 
tant entirely  to  abandon  a  habit  of  so  many  years'  standing, 
and  thus  from  time  to  time  I  force  myseli  to  resume  my 
entries,  though  languidly,  dully,  and  with  a  conviction  that 
the  pages  I  write  never  can  be  worth  reading.  This  ac- 
knowleogment,  fully  and  sincerely  made,  must  be  taken 
once  for  all  as  an  excuse  by  any  one  who  may  hereafter  look 
into  this  book  ;  and  to  the  observation  they  will  not  fail  to 
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make^  *^  What  vapid,  useless  stuff  all  this  is  ! "  they  may  con- 
sider my  voice  as  replying  from  the  grave,  ^*I  know  it  is." 

After  this  exordium  I  resume  where  I  left  off.  I  was  in 
great  disgust  at  Wiesbaden  the  first  days  of  my  abode  there, 
but  I  soon  fell  into  the  way  of  life,  and  made  up  my  mind 
to  it  more  easily  and  more  completely  than  I  ever  expected 
to  do.  This  was,  in  fact,  rendered  more  ea^  by  the  grow- 
ing disinclination  which  is  creeping  over  me  for  society,  and 
the  almost  dread  and  dislike  I  feel  more  and  more  every  day 
for  conversation — ^in  fact,  I  feel  utterly  incompetent  to  sus- 
tain a  part  in  conversation,  and  a  sense  of  this  inability,  and 
a  conviction  that  it  must  be  as  apparent  to  others  as  it  is  to 
myself,  weighs  me  down,  destroys  my  animal  spirits,  and 
turns  into  reality  that  which  mig:ht  possibly  at  first  be  in 
great  measure  the  result  of  a  morbid  fancy.  Be  it>  however, 
caused  by  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is  now  with  me  a  disease ; 
and  one  which  must  and  will  in  the  end  incapacitate  me  for 
social  intercourse.'  One  great  cause  is  undoubtedly  my 
-/  deafness,  which  prevents  my  hearing  what  passes  around 
me,  makes  me  slow  of  apprehension,  and  is  productive  of 
both  melancholy  and  embarrassment.  However,  to  return 
to  my  history. 

I  remained  at  Wiesbaden  till  the  latter  end  of  July, 
making  no  acquaintance,  and  doing  nothing  but  read  such 
books  as  I  got  from  Frankfort,  going  nowhere.  The  only 
excursion  that  I  made  was  to  the  Ch&teau  de  Herrenheim, 
near  Worms,  where  I  found  the  Duchesse  Dalberg,  Lady 
Leveson,  the  Mariscalchis,  and  the  D'Arcos.  A  comfort- 
able house  in  a  wretched  country.  I  went  to  see  Worms,  a 
decayed  old  town,  full  of  historical  recollections,  and  I  gazed 
at  the  great  tree  under  which,  according  to  tradition,  Luther 
took  shelter  on  his  way  to  the  Diet.  From  Wiesbaden  I 
went  to  Ems  for  two  nights,  which  was  as  full  as  Wiesbaden 
was  empty.  There  I  saw  the  old  Elector  of  Hesse  gambling 
on  a  great  scale,  and  was  presented  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,' 
an  intelligent  woman.  At  Ems  I  met  Francis  and  my  sister,' 
who  entered  the  place  like  pilgrims  rather  than  like  mill- 

1  This  feelioff  is  now  ten  times  greater  than  it  was  then.  I  had  foivotten 
that  I  had  it  so  long  a^o.  and  within  the  last  two  years  it  is  enonnousty  and 
painflilly  inoreaAed^(1854). 

'  [Afterward  Sqphia,  Qneen  of  Holland,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
agreeable  women  of  her  age.] 

*  [Lord  and  Lady  Francis  Egerton,  afterward  Earl  and  Countess  of  Elles- 
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ioDiMy^  aristocrats.  They  came  over  the  mountains  from 
CoSientz,  she  mounted  on  a  sorry  jade  of  a  horse,  the  two 
girls  on  donkeys,  Francis  stoutly  T^ralkin?  hy  their  side,  and 
all  dressed  in  rough  and  inelegant  habiliments,  suited  to 
work  and  not  to  show.  From  Ems  I  came  on  to  Malines, 
when  I  diverged  to  Antwerp,  and  s]^)ent  half  a  day  there 
looking  at  the  pictures,  and  was  well  repaid.  The  fine  works 
of  Rubens  in  the  Cathedral  are  in  such  a  bad  light  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  them  satisfactorily,  but  the  pictures  in  the 
Museuna  are  very  grand ;  crossed  the  water  in  one  of  the  old 
boats,  eight  hours,  and  arrived  in  town  on  Tuesday  morning, 
July22d. 

The  Monday  after  I  went  to  Goodwood,  where  we  had 
the  usual  party,  with  the  addition  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, who  was  in  high  glee,  and  full  of  enjoyment  with  his 
old  friends,  his  cordial  reception  here,  and  the  gayeties  with 
which  he  has  been  saluted  on  all  sides.  On  coming  back  to 
town  I  found  Madame  de  Lieven  arrived,  and  had  a  talk 
with  her  about  politics  and  what  not.  She  gave  me  the  real 
account  of  the  mterview  between  Thiers  and  Guizot  at  her 
house,  which  was  not  exactly  as  I  had  heard  it.  She  sent 
for  Thiers,  to  speak  to  him  about  some  mention  he  had  made 
of  the  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia  in  his  history,  which  was 
unfair  and  inexact.  He  came,  and  then  she  ordered  her 
doors  to  be  closed  to  everybody  while  he  was  there.  He 
asked  why  she  did  so,  and  why  Guizot,  who  was  always  let 
in,  should  be  excluded.  She  said  it  was  on  his  account. 
He  repeated,  "Why,  as  he  did  not  object."  After  some 
talk,  she  said,  "If  you  really  wish  it,  I  will  withdraw  my 
order."  He  said  he  saw  no  reason  why  she  should  retain  it. 
She  then  desired  him  to  ring  the  bell,  and  said,  "  I  am  at 
home  to  nobody  but  M.  Guizot."  Presently  Guizot  came, 
not  knowing  Thiers  was  there.  He  started  with  amaze- 
ment ;  she  Iburst  out  laughing  ;  Thiers  laughed  ;  Guizot 
laughed  too.  This  hilarity  ended,  she  told  Guizot  for  what 
object  she  had  sent  for  Thiers,  and  then  they  talked  over 
the  book,  and  the  subject  of  the  meeting.  This  ended, 
there  was  a  pause,  when  she  said  to  Thiers,  "I  have  had  a 
message  to  carry  to  you  from  M.  Guizot.  He  says  he  has 
behaved  better  to  you  than  you  have  done  to  him,  for  you 
threw  M.  Mole  between  his  legs,  and  he  has  disembarrassed 

Jou  of  M.  M0I6,  and  now  there  are  only  two  political  possi- 
ilities  left.  You  and  Himself."     Guizot  said,  "Yes,  it  is 
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true ;  I  begged  the  Princess  to  say  so."  They  then  begaii 
to  talk  pohtics,  and  discussed  persons  and  things,  external 
and  internal  policy,  peace  and  war,  all  contingencies  and 
probabilities,  Thiers  asked  Guizot,  **Are  vou  determined 
to  remain  Minister?"  He  said,  ** Decidedly  yes."  Then 
they  discnssed  everything,  and  on  every  point  were  agreed, 
except  on  that  of  peace  and  war ;  Gnizot  maintaining  that 
peace  might  be  preserved,  and  Thiers  insisting  that  m  the 
long  ran  it  could  not,  and  that  difference  of  opinion  was 
what  alone  made  them  the  representatives  of  opposite  prin- 
ciples, and  influenced  their  conduct  accordingly.  She  says 
they  talked  over  everything,  very  frankly,  very  civilly,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  anythmg  to  be  more  interesting 
fmd  more  curious  than  such  a  conversation  between  two  such 
men,  or  more  worth  writing  down,  if  there  had  been  a  pos- 
sibility of  reporting  it.  She  told  me  Thiers's  book  was  not 
thougnt  much  of  in  France,  that  the  style  was  qriticised, 
and  it  was  such  a  continual  panegyric  of  Napoleon^  as  to  be 
rather  an  apology  than  a  history. 

Broadlands,  Atyust  2l8t. — I  went  last  Saturday  week 
to  the  Grove ;  very  pleasant  party.  Palmerstons,  Lady  Mor- 
ley.  Lady  Holland,  Macaulay,  B^sborough,  Luttrell,  Henry 
Bulwer.  Macaulay  subdued  in  talk,  but  still  talking  more 
and  better  than  anybody  else.  Came  here  on  Monday,  Lady 
Holland,  Clanricardes,  Luttrell,  Melbourne,  Beauvales.  Met 
bourne  by  way  of  being  very  well,  but  there  are  only  gleamjs 
left  of  his  former  selL  He  seems  to  bear  on  his  face  a  per- 
petual consciousness  of  his  glory  obscured,  and  looks  grave 
and  stem,  while  he  sits  for  hours  in  silence.  At  times  he 
talks  in  the  way  he  nsed,  but  though  in  the  same  strain, 
more  feebly  ;  alwajrs  candid  as  nsnaL  In  talking  over  the 
Post-Office  aiSairs  of  this  and  last  year,  and  the  attacks  on 
Graham,  he  said  that  he  remembered  having  si^ed  warrants 
for  opening  O'Connell's  letters,  and  Freeling  bringing  him 
the  warrants  back,  and  saying  he  thought  the  best  thing  to 
do  with  them  was  to  thrust  them  into  the  fire,  which  was 
done.  He  said  they  never  found  anything  in  them  ;  he 
then  said  that  he  had  urged  Normanby  to  open  the  King  of 
Hanover's  letters,  but  that  he  never  could  get  him  to  do  it ; 
he  was  afraid.  A  curious  avowal  to  make.  I  believe  if  any- 
body could  pass  some  time  with  him,  so  as  to  put  him  quite 
at  his  ease,  and  then  tap  him  on  one  subject  after  another, 
they  might  get  almost  anything  out  of  him,  and  he  would 
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supply  s  fund  of  matter,  historical  and  anecdotic,  which 
woula  be  of  the  greatest  value  and  interest 

I  received  yesterday  a  very  gracious  and  obliging  letter 
from  Guizot  about  my  book.  I  sent  it  him  when  it  came 
out,  and  he  apologizedf  for  not  acknowledging  and  reading 
it  before,  on  account  of  his  illness  and  his  affairs.  It  is  re- 
markable that  every  one  of  the  Ministers  has  preserved  the 
same  silence  and  reserve  to  me  upon  the  subject.  The  few 
of  them  I  have  occasionally  seen  have  not  said  a  word.  Peel 
I  fell  in  with  one  day  in  the  Park,  and  walked  by  his  horse 
some  time,  but  he  did  not  allude  to  it.  Graham  has  avoided 
seeinff  me,  but  I  have  never  heard  that  any  fault  has  been 
found,  or  any  complaint  made  in  any  quarter. 

The  session  of  Parliament  has  ended,  leaving  Peel  quite 
as  powerful,  or  more  so,  than  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  it. 
Everybody  says  affairs  are  in  a  strange  state,  but  nobody 
foresees,  and  few  seem  to  desire  anj  change.  The  world 
seems  weary  of  what  are  called  politics,  there  is  not  a  spark 
of  party  spirit  visible.  The  Whigs  see  no  prospect  of  coming 
into  office,  or  making  a  Government  that  would  be  able  to 
stand,  and  people  will  not  make  exertions  and  spend  money 
without  a  reasonable  expectation  of  some  tangible  result 
On  the  other  hand,  everything  like  enthusiasm  for  Peel  is 
extinguished  ;  the  Tories  hate,  fear,  but  do  not  dare  opposo 
him.  If  the  Whigs  cannot  see  any  alternative,  the  Tories 
can  see  still  less :  and  odious  as  Peel's  conduct  is  to  them^ 
and  alarming  as  his  principles  are,  they  still  think  they  are 
better  off,  and  on  the  whole  in  less  danger  with  him  than 
with  any  other  Ministry  that  could  be  formed.  He  has 
completely  succeeded  in  getting  the  Court  on  his  side,  so 
that  between  the  support  he  gets  from  one  side  on  account 
of  his  liberality,  and  that  which  he  continues  to  receive  from 
the  other  on  account  of  a  combination  of  motives,  habit, 
fear,  hope,  and  patronage,  he  is  in  fact,  though  very  un- 
popular, still  very  powerful.  Everybody  expects  that  he 
means  to  go  on,  and  in  the  end  to  knock  the  Uom  Laws  on 
the  head,'  and  endow  the   Eoman  Catholic  Church ;   but 

^  Thus  oominff  events  cast  their  shadows  before.  Peel  says :  "  I  had  adopted 
at  an  early  period  of  my  public  life^  wUhont^  Iftar^  much  serious  re/lection^  the 
ofnnioQs  ^renerally  prevalent  at  this  time  amonff  men  of  all  parties  as  to  the 
justice  and  necessity  of  protection  to  British  afcnculture.  .  .  .^'— "  Memoirs," 
p.  98.  ^*  Between  the  passinf^  of  the  Com  BUI  in  1642  and  the  close  of  the  ses- 
rion  in  1845  the  opinions  I  Imd  previoosly  entertained  had  undergone  a  great 
diange."  .  •  .  (101). 
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nobody  knows  how  or  when  he  will  do  these  things.  He  in 
the  meantime  proceeds  with  extreme  caution  and  reserve, 
and  to  some  his  conduct  appears  the  height  of  prudence,  and 
the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  ;  while  others  regard  it  as 

f)usiUanimous  and  impolitic,  and  that  in  holding  back  so 
ong  as  he  does,  he  is  committing  the  old  error  of  delaying 
till  the  moment  passes  away  when  concession  can  be  bene- 
ficial and  effectual.  It  is  clear  that  his  obiect  is  to  do 
eyerything  gradually,  if  possible  to  reconcile  his  own  reluc- 
tant friends  to  his  changes,  and  draw  them  along  with  him, 
partly  by  reason  and  partly  by  influence,  so  that  he  may 
still  find  himself  at  the  end  of  each  successive  stage  with 
his  party  unbroken,  and  his  power  unshaken.  He  probably 
believes  sincerely  that  great  good  will  ensue  from  his  meas- 
ures, and  that  if  he  can  avoid  a  quarrel  and  a  break-up, 
the  manifestation,  clear  and  indubitable,  of  the  good  effects 
he  has  produced  will  reconcile  those  whom  no  reasoning 
can  reconcile  or  propitiate  beforehand.  He  therefore  en- 
deavors to  combine  his  two  objects,  and  it  is  certainly  by 
a  profound  calculation,  be  it  wise  or  not,  that  he  is  acting 
and  temporizing  as  he  does.  Nobody  perhaps  represents  so 
correctly  the  state  of  public  opinion,  which  is  itself  unsettled, 
and  in  a  state  of  transition. 

I  have  said  that  what  are  called  politics  are  out  of 
fashion ;  there  is  no  public  man  a  jot  more  popular  than 
another ;  nobody  cares  about  parties,  for  there  is  no  party 
distinguished  by  any  peculiar  oadge  of  principle,  with  a  dis- 
tinct color,  and  standing  in  open  and  defined  antagonism 
to  any  other  ;  none  whicn  has  any  great  object  to  advance 
— constitutional,  political,  or  commercial — in  opposition  to 
another  party  ran^d  against  it.  All  is  confusion,  inter- 
mingling of  principles  and  opinions,  political  rivalry  and 
personal  antipathy,  the  working  of  which  produces,  from 
time  to  time,  somethins;  brisk  and  exciting,  and  a  good  deal 
of  clever  speaking  and  writing,  interesting  enough  to  the 
immediate  actors,  but  which  the  mass  of  the  country  does 
not  care  a  straw  about.  The  world  is  absorbed  by  its  material 
interests,  railroads,  and  speculation  in  its  multiform  aspect, 
and  it  is  in  vain  that  John  Bussell  reviews  the  session  and 
delivers  pliilippics  against  Peel ;  still  more  in  vain  that 
Palmerston  harangues  upon  the  Sight  of  Search,  Texas, 
Greece,  or  Spain,  and  endeavors  to  rouse  the  public  indig- 
nation or  contempt  against  Aberdeen  and  his  foreign  policy. 
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It  all  falls  dead  and  flafc^  and  nobody  takes  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  orations,  though  the^^  are  prepared  with  inde&ti- 
gable  industry  and  delivered  with  extraordinary  skill. 

London,  Attgust  28M. — I  came  from  Broadlands  last 
Saturday ;  went  to  see  Lord  Granville  at  Boehampton  ;  to 
Hinchinbrook  on  Monday,  and  returned  yesterday.  I  had 
no  conversation  with  Melbourne  himself  at  Broadlands,  who 
was  generally  taciturn,  but  Frederic  Lamb  told  me  Mel- 
bourne was  dissatisfied  because  they  had  not  appointed  a 
Begency  when  the  Queen  went  abroad,  and  fancied  if  they 
had  explained  to  her  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  it,  she 
would  not  have  objected.  Melbourne  never  can  speak  of  the. 
Queen  without  tears  coming  into  his  eyes ;  he  is,  however, 
in  a  very  nervous,  lachrymose  state.  I  met  him  at  dinner 
yesterday,  and  he  said  that  the  Queen  had  a  regard  for  Lady 
Convngham,  and  felt  grateful  to  her  for  her  conduct  to  her 
mother  and  herself  in  George  IV.'stime.  It  was  through 
her  influence  that  they  were  invited  to  his  Court,  and  tlutt 
any  civilities  were  shown  them. 

Auaust  30^A. — I  was  just  setting  oflE  to  Tottenham  Park 
yesterday,  when  Graham  sent  for  me.  It  was  about  the 
affair  of  the  Guernsey  duties,  concerning  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  ^ot  into  a  scrape.  The  wnole  revenue  of  the 
island  is  derived  from  a  duty  on  wine  and  spirits,  which  is 
imposed  by  an  Act  of  the  States,  confirmed  by  an  Order  in 
Council,  and  it  is  imposed  for  a  year  more  or  less,  and  from 
time  to  time  continued  by  subsequent  Acts  and  Orders.  The 
last  Act  expires  the  day  after  to-morrow.  The  Queen  is  in 
Germany,  and  there  is  no  power  to  renew  it  by  Order  in 
Council  till  she  returns.  The  people  in  Guernsey  are  aware 
of  the  blot,  and  intend  to  avail  themselves  of  it  to  introduce 
spirits  duty  free.  In  this  dilemma  Graham  sent  for  me,  to 
desire  I  would  search  the  Council  books  and  see  if  there  was 
any  analogous  case  and  any  precedent  for  continuing  the 
duty  without  an  Order,  and  he  had  already  sent  to  the  Law 
Officers  for  their  opinion  whether  an  Order  could  be  passed 
with  a  retroactive  effect — meaning,  if  it  could,  to  order  an 
account  to  be  taken  meanwhile,  and  to  levy  the  duty  after- 
ward. I  found  him  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
together.  I  told  him  that  this  matter  would  be  infallibly 
taken  up  as  proving  the  necessity  there  had  been  for  a  Re- 
gency, and  that  those  who  had  argued  for  one  would,  of 
course,  triumph  in  the  proof  thus  afforded  that  they  were 
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riffht.  He  said  he  was  well  aware  of  this.  I  then  told  him 
l^lboume's  opiniou,  and  that  he  thought  if  the  matter  had 
been  properly  explained  to  the  Queen,  tnere  would  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  satisfying  her.  Goulbum  said  Peel  was  much 
annoyed,  as  he  had  particularly  desired  that  everything  there 
was  to  be  done  should  be  brought  to  the  last  Council,  and 
notice  be  served  on  all  the  offices  to  that  effect,  and  he 
thought  the  fault  lay  with  the  Council  Office.  This  I  de- 
nied, and  Graham  at  once  said  it  was  his  fault  if  anybody^s. 
The  fault  really  lies  with  the  people  of  Guernsey,  whom  it 
immediately  concerns.  I  looked  into  the  books,  and  found 
there  was  an  analogous  case,  in  which  the  same  duties  had 
expired,  and  orders  were  sent  to  levy  them,  with  a  notifica- 
tion that  an  Order  in  Council  would  be  passed  as  soon  as  a 
Council  could  be  held.  It  was  a  case  exactly  in  point  as  to 
the  principle,  but  differed  in  some  of  the  official  details.  I 
went  to  Graham  and  found  the  Attomey-Gieneral  there.  He 
had  brought  the  opinion  of  himself  and  the  Queen's  Advo- 
cate, which,  much  to  my  surprise,  was,  that  an  Order  in 
Council  might  be  made  with  a  retroactive  effect,  and  accord- 
ingly Graham  determined  to  act  upon  this  opinion,  and  to 
signify,  by  a  letter  to  the  Government,  that  an  Order  would 
be  passed  to  renew  the  duties  as  soon  as  the  Queen  came 
home.  I  proposed  to  him  to  let  the  communication  go  from 
the  Council  Office,  following  the  former  precedent,  and  sug- 
gesting that  they  would  be  more  disposed  to  defer  to  the 
authority  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  which  they  are  used  to 
look  up,  than  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  against  which 
they  are  disposed  to  kick,  but  he  said  it  was  impossible  to 
summon  a  committee.  I  said  three  were  enough,  and  there 
were  himself,  Goulbum,  and  Haddington,  fie  said  Had- 
dington would  be  frightened  out  of  his  senses  at  the  notion 
of  the  responsibility,  and  he  would  rather  take  it  all  upon 
himself,  and  so  he  had  the  letter  written.  This  is,  however, 
enough  to  prove  that  no  foresight  can  provide  against  all  the 
contingencies  which  may  require  the  exercise  of  the  Eoyal 
authority  ;  that  it  would  have  been  safer  and  wiser  stetxsss 
super  antiquas  vias,  to  have  followed  former  precedents,  and 
not  to  have  departed  from  them. 

September  3d. — I  read  in  the  newspapers  the  day  before 
yesterdiy  an  account  of  a  lad  brought  up  for  not  supporting 
his  child.  The  father  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  the 
mother  a  year  or  two  less,  and  the  grandmother  of  the  child 
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— the  girl's  mother — appeared^  who  was  twenty-nine' years 
old,  and  had  had  fourteen  children.  This  seems  to  me 
curious  enough  to  be  worth  recording.  There  appear  from 
time  to  time  many  odd  and  remarkable  things,  wnich  would 
be  well  worth  noticing,  and  which  are  hurri^  down  and  lost 
in  the  stream  of  events.  If  I  were  not  too  idle  I  would 
record  them,  for  really  I  haye  no  political  transactions  to 
speak  of,  as  I  am  not  in  the  way  of  knowing  anything  secret 
or  interesting. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

Dettli  of  Eftrl  Spencer— ffis  CbMseter— M.  Thkn  In  Enirliiid— Fpver  of  Specnlation— 
Ctbiziets  on  ihe  Corn  Laws—''  Every  Man  In  bis  Hamor  "—Dickens  on  the  Scaffo— 
Alarm  wins  a  great  Stake— Visit  to  Worsley— Manchester— Death  of  Lady  Holland 
—BretbT—Sonthwell— Sherwood  Forest— Annonneement  of  the  Bepeal  of  the  Gom 
Laws— A  Ministerial  Crisis— Sir  Robert  Feel  resigns— Lord  John  Russell  sent  foi^ 
Lord  Wbaracliife's  Aooonnt  of  the  Crisis— Proceedings  of  the  Whigs— The  Court- 
Attempts  at  an  Understanding— Sir  Robert  Peers  Position— Lord  Grmr  disagrees— 
Communication  to  Sir  Robert  Peel— Lord  John  undertakes  to  fonn  a  GoTernment — 
D^iouement  of  the  Crisis— Lord  Howtek  rsAises— Lord  John  Russell  giTos  up  the 
Task. 

September  Ifth,  1845. — A  complete  absence  of  eyents,  till 
a  few  days  ago,  when  after  a  very  short  illness  Lord  Spencer 
died  at  hSs  honse  near  Doncaster.  My  own  acquaintance  with 
him  was  not  intimate,  bnt  I  had  a  great  respect  and  esteem 
for  him,  and  no  man  ever  died  with  a  fairer  character,  or 
more  generally  regretted.  In  his  county  he  was  exceedingly 
belov^  and  respected,  not  less  by  those  who  differed  from 
him,  than  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  politics,  and  his 
personal  friends  and  former  colleagues,  wno  were  warmly 
attached  to  him,  highly  valued  his  opinions  upon  public 
matters,  and  on  all  important  occasions  anxiously  sought, 
and  placed  great  reliance  on  his  advice.  The  career  of 
Lord  Spencer  presents  few  materials  to  the  biographer,  for 
he  had  neither  the  brilliant  nor  even  plausible  exterior 
which  interests  and  captivates  vulgar  imaginations,  bnt  he 
bad  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  character  which  made 
him  one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable,  as  he  was  one  of 
the  best  and  most  amiable  men  of  his  day.  He  was  the 
very  model  and  tjrpe  of  an  English  gentleman,  filling  with 
proprietjr  the  station  in  which  fortune  had  placed  him, 
and  making  the  best  use  of  the  abilities  which  Nature  had 
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bestowed  upon  him.  Modest  without  diffidence,  confident 
without  vanity,  ardently  desiring  the  good  of  his  country, 
without  the  slightest  personal  ambition,  he  took  that  part 
in  public  affairs  which  his  station  and  his  opinions  prompted, 
ana  he  marched  through  the  mazes  of  politics  with  that 
straightforward  bravery,  which  was  the  result  of  sincerity, 
singleness  of  purpose,  the  absence  of  all  selfishness,  and  a 
true,  genuine,  but  unpretending  patriotism.  His  tastes, 
habits,  and  turn  of  mind  were  peculiarly  and  essentially 
English ;  he  was  a  high-minded,  unaffected,  sensible,  well- 
educated  English  gentleman,  addicted  to  all  those  rural 
pursuits  and  amusements  which  are  considered  national,  a 
practical  farmer  and  fond  of  field  sports,  but  enjoying  all 
things  in  moderation,  and  making  every  other  occupation 
subordinate  to  the  discharge  of  those  duties  to  his  country, 
whether  general  or  local,  the  paramount  obligation  of  which 
was  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind.  In  his  political  principles 
he  was  consistent,  liberal,  and  enlightened,  but  he  was  too 
much  of  a  philosopher,  and  had  too  deeply  studied  the  book 
of  life,  to  entertain  any  wild  notions  of  human  perfectibility, 
or  to  countenance  those  extravagant  theories  of  popular 
wisdom  and  virtue  which  are  so  dangerous  to  peace,  order, 
and  good  government.  He  observed,  therefore,  a  just  pro- 
portion, and  a  perfect  moderation  in  his  political  views  and 
objects,  firmly  believing  in  the  capacity  of  the  Constitution 
to  combine  the  utmost  extent  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
with  the  predominance  of  law,  and  a  safe  and  vigorous  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs.  His  whole  life,  therefore, 
was  devoted  to  the  object  of  widening  and  strengthening 
the  foundations  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  abrogating  exclu- 
sive and  oppressive  laws,  of  extending  political  franchises, 
of  giving  freedom  to  commerce,  and  oy  the  progress  of  a 
policy  at  once  sound  and  safe,  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
nappmess  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  power  and 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

Lord  Spencer  came  into  office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  Lord 
Qrey's  Oovemment  in  1830 ;  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1834,  his  elevation  to  the  House  of  Lords  obliged  him  to  re- 
linquish that  office,  upon  which,  as  is  well  Known,  Kins 
William  dismissed  the  Whig  Government,  on  the  pretext 
that  it  was  so  weakened  as  to  be  unworthy  of  public  con- 
fidence and  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
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State.  This  was  indeed  only  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of 
an  obnoxious  Ministry ;  bat  the  Kin^s  venturing  upon  so 
bold  a  step  upon  such  grounds  affords  a  conyincing  proof 
of  the  hign  consideration  which  Lord  Spencer  enjoyed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  country.  Nor,  indeed^ 
was  it  possible  to  exaggerate  that  consideration.  The  great, 
est  homage  that  ever  was  rendered  to  character  and  public 
virtue  was  exhibited  in  his  popularity  and  authority  during 
the  four  eventful  years  when  he  led  the  Whig  Government 
and  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Without  one  showy 
accomplishment,  without  wit  to  amuse  or  eloquence  to  per- 
suade, with  a  voice  unmelodious  and  a  manner  ungraceful, 
and  barely  able  to  speak  plain  sense  in  still  plainer  language, 
he  exercised  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  influence  and 
even  a  dominion  greater  than  any  leader  either  after  or  be- 
fore him.  Neither  Pitt  the  father,  nor  Pitt  the  son,  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  magnificent  dictatorships,  nor  Canning  in 
the  days  of  his  most  brilliant  displays  oi  oratory  and  wit, 
nor  Castlereagh,  returning  in  all  the  glory  of  an  ovation 
from  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  could  govern  with  the  same 
sway  the  most  unruly  and  fastidious  assembly  which  the 
world  ever  saw.  His  friends  followed  this  plain  and  simple 
man  with  enthusiastic  devotion,  and  he  possessed  the  faculty 
of  disarming  his  political  antagonists  of  all  bitterness  and 
animosity  toward  him  ;  he  was  regarded  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  sentiments  akin  to  those  of  personal  affec- 
tion, with  a  boundless  confidence  and  a  universal  esteem. 
Such  was  the  irresistible  ascendency  of  truth,  sincerity,  and 
honor,  of  a  probity  free  from  every  taint  of  interest,  of  mere 
character  unaided  by  the  arts  which  captivate  or  subjugate 
mankind.  This  is  the  great  practical  panegyric  which  will 
consecrate  the  memory  of  liord  Spencer,  and  transmit  it 
nobly  to  the  latest  posterity ;  but  it  is  a  panegyric,  not  more 
honorable  to  the  subject  of  it  than  to  the  national  character 
which  is  susceptible  of  such  impressions,  and  which  acknowl- 
edges such  innuences.  We  may  feel  an  honest  pride  and  a 
happy  confidence  in  the  reflection  that  it  is  by  such  sterling 
qualities,  by  the  simple  and  unostentatious  practice  of  pub- 
lic and  private  virtue,  that  men  may  best  recommend  them- 
selv^  to  the  reverence,  the  gratitude,  and  the  affection  of 
their  countrymen,  and  be  remembered  hereafter  as  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind. 

London,  November  16th, — I  have  passed  the  last  two 
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Inonths  in  locomotion  and  amnsement,  withont  anything 
worth  noticing  but  a  visit  to  the  Grange,  where  I  went  pur- 
posely to  meet  M.  Thiers.  He  came  to  England  in  his  way 
rrom  Spain^  and  passed  abont  a  fortnight  here.  He  was 
extremely  well  received,  invited  to  Bowood  and  to  the 
Grange,  dined  with  Lady  Holland  in  London,  and  had  ip* 
terviews  with  Palmerston  and  Aberdeen.  I  had  met  him 
some  years  ago  at  Talleyrand's,  in  London,  but  he  of  coarse 
had  forgotten  me,  nor  do  I  know  whether  he  recollected  or 
not  mv  connection  with  Gnizot  daring  his  administration 
in  1840.  Whether  he  did  or  not,  he  was  extremely  civil  and 
disposed  to  talk  to  me,  though  unfortunately  the  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  of  his  utterance  and  the  thickness  of  his 
articulation,  added  to  my  deafness,  rendered  half  of  what 
he  said  unintelligible.  He  was  very  agreeable  and  very 
loquacious,  talking  with  a  great  appearance  of  abandon  on 
every  subject,  pohtics  general  and  particular,  and  his  own 
History,  which  he  was  ready  to  discuss,  and  to  defend  against 
all  objections  and  criticisms  with  great  good-humor.  On 
the  Sunday  morning  he  took  me  aside,  and  talked  for  a  long 
time  about  his  position  and  practice,  and  he  then  said  that 
it  was  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  evinced  such 
a  preference  for  one  political  party  in  France,  and  it  was 
a  mistake  ;  and,  for  his  part,  he  considered  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Whigs  or  Tories  here,  but  that  it  was 
his  busmess  to  be  equally  well  with  public  men  of  all  parties ; 
that  he  had  called  on  Palmerston,  and  he  should  have  called 
on  Peel  and  Aberdeen,  if  they  had  been  in  town,  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  I  would  make  his  sentiments  known  to 
them.  I  said  I  certainly  would,  and  regretted  that  they 
were  not  in  London  to  receive  him.  Soon  after  I  learned 
that  Aberdeen  was  to  be  in  town  the  next  day  on  his  way 
to  the  Grove,  where  I  was  to  meet  him,  when  I  resolved  to 
write  to  him  and  tell  him  what  Thiers  said,  and  to  suggest 
that  he  should  see  him.  We  all  went  to  town  the  next 
morning  by  rail,  and  on  arriving  at  the  station  a  messenger 
met  me  with  a  note  from  Aberdeen,  saying  he  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  Thiers  if  he  would  c^l  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  I  told  him,  and  he  was  extremely  pleased.  I  took 
him  there  and  introduced  him  to  Aberdeen,  who  received 
him  verv  cordially,  and  their  interview  lasted  an  hour  and  a 
half.  When  Lord  Aberdeen  came  to  the  Grove  he  told  me 
he  was  much  obliged  to  me  for  bringing  Thiers  to  him  and 
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very  glad  to  receiye  him.  He  thought  him  yerj  agreeable, 
but  not  so  fair  to  Ouizot  as  Oaizot  was  to  him,  for  the  latter 
always  spoke  handsomely  of  Thiers,  while  Thiers  spjoke  very 
disparagmgly  of  him  ;  in  fact,  Thiers  speaks  of  Ouizot  with 
the  greatest  contempt  He  says  he  is  great  in  the  tribune, 
but  good  for  nothing  elsewhere,  neither  a  statesman  nor  a 
man  of  bosiness,  which  is  certainly  doing  his  great  antago- 
nist much  less  than  justice.  We  had  a  great  battle  in  the 
train  about  many  points  of  his  History,  and  with  a  self- 
delusion,  which  is  maryelous  if  sincere,  ne  said  that  nobody 
could  accuse  him  of  any  want  of  candor  toward  our  country 
and  of  not  having  rendered  us  ample  justice  I  I  am  sorry 
now  that  I  did  not  at  the  time  write  down  some  particulars 
of  his  conversation  and  opinions  about  men  and  things, 
which  would  not  be  devoid  of  interest.  The  only  thing  of 
any  consequence  I  recollect  now  is  the  fact,  which  he  asserted 
on  the  evidence  of  letters  now  in  existence,  of  Talleyrand's 
having  advised  the  Spanish  war,  whereas  it  has  always  been 
supposed  that  he  opposed  it,  and  that  his  opposition  to  it 
was  a  principal  cause  of  his  disgrace  with  the  Emperor.'  He 
spoke  of  Talleyrand  with  ffreat  oittemess  and  dislike.  Noth- 
ing would  persuade  him  that  our  Government  had  not  been 
implicated  m  Georges's  conspiracy  and  his  plots  of  assassi- 
nation, but  he  entertains  the  most  vulgar  and  mistaken  no- 
tions about  us,  our  affairs,  and  our  national  character.  I 
take  it>  however,  that  he  was  not  more  surprised  than  pleased 
at  his  reception  here,  so  frank,  cordial,  and  dignified,  re- 
ceived and  entertained  at  Whig  and  Tory  houses  with  equal 
cordiality,  with  the  attention  due  to  his  celebrity  as  a  writer 
and  a  statesman,  and  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  re- 
sentment (or  anything  but  the  most  perfect  indifference)  at 
his  anti-English  prejudices  and  violence.  All  this  must  have 
struck  him  with  no  small  respect  as  well  as  wonder.  I  have 
heard  since  that  the  Queen  said  she  should  have  been  glad 
to  receive  him  if  he  had  expressed  any  desire  to  be  presented 
to  her ;  that  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  foreigners 
(passing  through)  at  Windsor,  but  would  have  made  an  ex- 
ception in  his  lavor. 

It  has  been  during  the  last  two  months  that  the  rage 
for  railroad  speculation  reached  its  height,  was  checked  by 

>  [The  ^*  MemoiTB  of  Madame  de  B^nsat"  (publidied  in  1879)  prove  thai 
M.  od  TaHeyrand  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Spanish  policy  of  Napoleon. 
But  M.  Thiers  was  always  disposed  to  judge  Talleyrand  harshly. J 
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a  sudden  panic  in  full  career,  and  is  now  reviying  i^in, 
though  not  by  any  means  promising  to  recover  its  pristine 
vigor.  I  met  one  day  in  the  nwddle  of  it  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  at  Robarts's,  who  told  me  that  he  never  re- 
membered in  all  his  experience  anything  like  the  present 
speculation ;  that  the  operations  of  *25,  which  led  to  the 
great  panic,  were  nothing  to  it,  and  that  there  could 
not  fail  to  be  a  fearful  reaction.  The  reaction  came  sooner 
than  anybody  expected,  but  though  it  has  blown  many 
of  the  bubbles  into  the  air,  it  has  not  been  as  yet  so 
complete  and  so  ruinous  as  many  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
East  still  expect  and  predict.  It  is  incredible  how  people 
have  been  tempted  to  speculate ;  half  the  fine  ladies  have 
been  dabbling  m  stocks,  and  men  the  most  unlikely  have 
not  been  able  to  refrain  from  gambling  in  shares,  even  I 
myself  (though  in  a  very  small  degree),  for  the  warning 
voice  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  has  never  been  out  of  my 
ears.  Simultaneously  with  all  this  has  grown  up  to  a  gi- 
gantic height  the  evil  of  the  potato  failure,  affecting  in  its 
expected  consequences  the  speculations,  and  filling  with  fear 
and  doubt  every  interest.*  That  the  mischief  m  Ireland 
is  great  and  increasing  is  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment are  full  of  alarm,  while  every  man  is  watching 
with  intense  anxiety  the  progress  of  events,  and  inquiring 
whether  the  Com  laws  will  break  down  under  this  pressure 
or  not. 

There  have  been  Cabinets  held,  with  long  and  anxieus 
consultations,  and  (as  it  is  believed)  debates;'  but,  as  I  do 
not  know  what  passed  with  anything  approaching  to  cer- 

>  fit  waA  in  the  middle  of  Au^rnBt  that  the  alarm  first  began,  and  the  Mini»- 
ters  became  uneasj,  as  is  stated  in  "  Sir  R.  Peel*B  Memoirs,"  p.  111.  In  Octo- 
ber the  aoooimts  from  Ireland  became  alarming.  On  October  17th  Graham 
first  started  the  question  of  a  suspension  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  Cabinet  assem- 
bled on  October  81st  and  Novernber  Ist,  because  immediate  decision  had  become 
necessary  on  these  questions :  "  Shall  we  maintain  unaltered,  or  modify,  or  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  Com  Laws  ?"  "  Can  we  vote  public  money  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  people  on  account  of  actual  or  apprenendod  scarcity,  and 
raaintidn  the  existing  restrictions  affiunst  importation  or  ffraln  ? "  "  I  am  bound 
to  saymy  impression  is  we  cannot."    (*'  Sir  K.  Pecl*8  Memoirs,"  p.  145.)] 

*  [From  what  passed  at  the  Cabinet  of  October  81st  it  became  clear  there 
was  no  chance  of  a  common  accord  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted.  At  another 
Cabinet  on  November  6th.  Peel  proposed  to  issue  an  Order  in  Coundl  remit- 
ting du^  on  ffrain  in  bona  to  one  shilling^  and  to  open  the  ports  at  a  smaller 
rate  of  auty  nil  a  day  named ;  to  call  Parluunent  together  and  declare  an  inten- 
tion of  proposing  a  modification  of  existing  laws.  The  Cabinet  rejected  these 
proposals  by  a  luge  majority.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  only  supported  by  Aber- 
deen, Graham,  and  Sidney  Herbert.] 
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tainty,  I  shall  say  bnt  little  about  them.  It  has  been  said 
that  t^eel  was  not  indisposed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  do- 
inff  away  with  the  Com  Laws,  and  again  that  he  was  re- 
solred  not  to  abandon  his  sliding  scale ;  that  Aberdeen  was 
the  strongest  of  any  against  the  Com  Laws ;  the  Duke  most 
determined  to  support  thenu  I  am  inclined  to  belieye  the 
two  latter  suppositions  to  be  true,  and  I  lean  to  the  belief 
that  Peel  is  waiting  for  a  case  sufficiently  strong  fo  lay  be- 
fore his  agricultural  friends,  before  he  tells  them  that  he 
must  throw  the  ports  open.  There  haye  not  been  wanting 
circumstances  significant  of  PeeFs  disposition,  especially  a 
speech  which  Dr.  Buckland  made  at  Birmingham  of  a  yery 
Free-Trade  complexion ;  and  he  went  there  from  Drayton, 
and  has  since  been  made  Dean  of  Westminster.  Howeyer, 
it  is  idle  to  speculate  on  intentions,  which  a  short  time  must 
deyelop  and  explain. 

All  the  world  went  last  night  to  the  St.  James's  Theatre 
to  see  the  second  representation  of  "Eyery  Man  in  his 
Humor,"  by  Dickens  and  the  Punch  people.  The  house 
was  crammed  full.  I  was  in  a  bad  place,  heard  yery  ill,  and 
was  so  bored  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  I  went  away. 
Dickens  acted  Bobadil  yery  well  indeed,  and  Douglas  Jer- 
rold  (the  author  of  the  '*  Caudle  Lectures"  in  Punch)  Master 
Stephen  well  also ;  the  rest  were  yery  moderate,  and  the  nlay 
intolerably  heayy.  A  play  200  years  old,  a  comedy  of  char- 
acter only,  without  plot  or  story,  or  interest  of  any  sort  or 
kind,  can  hardly  go  down.  The  audience  were  cold  as  ice, 
because,  it  was  said,  they  were  too  fine ;  but  I  belieye  be- 
cause they  were  not  at  all  amused.^ 

I  haye  said  nothing  of  Newmarket.  My  horse  Alarm 
proyed  himself  the  best  going  (to  all  present  appearance)  and 
won  the  great  stake  of  the  Houghton  Meeting ;  but  1  won 
yery  little  on  him,  not  daring  to  oack  him.  I  had  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  it  proyed  that  he  would,  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  naye  won  the  Derby  but  for  his  accident. 
That  would  haye  been  worth  winning ;  it  would  have  ren- 
dered me  independent,  enabled  me  to  relinquish  my  office 
when  I  pleased,  and  be  my  own  man,  and  giyen  me  the 

>  [I  trent  to  see  this  performance  with  Lord  Melbourne^  Mrs.  Norton,  and 
my  cousin  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  who  ptve  me  a  place  in  their  box.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne said  before  the  curtain  rose  that  it  was  a  dull  plaj,  "  with  no  i»-v9o%  in 
it,"  that  was  his  expression.  Between  the  acts  he  exclaimed  in  a  stentorian 
voice,  heard  across  tne  pit,  "  I  knew  this  play  would  be  dull,  but  that  it  would 
be  80  damnably  dull  as  this  I  did  not  suppose ! '' — H.  R.] 
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^^  power  of  doing  many  an  act  of  kindness,  and  assisting  those 
1  care  for.  Such  a  chance  will  probably  neyer  occur  again. 
Worsley,  November  %%d. — ^I  came  here,  for  the  first  time, 
on  Monday  last,  to  see  the  fine  new  house  Francis  Egerton 
has  built.  It  is  a  yerv  handsome  specimen  of  Blore^s  archi- 
tecture, rather  spoilt  by  alterations  made  while  the  building 
was  in  progress ;  comfortable  enough,  but  with  many  faults. 
The  place  is  miserable  ;  no  place  at  all ;  no  trees  worth 
looking  at,  and  a  wet  clay  soil ;  no  extent,  and  eyerything 
to  make.  The  house  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  commands 
a  yery  extensiye  prospect  of  a  rich  flat  country,  the  canal 
runnmg  beneath,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  while  a  little 
further  off  the  railroad  crosses  Chat  Moss,  and  all  day  long 
the  barges  are  yisible  on  the  one,  and  continual  trains  snort 
and  smoke  along  the  other,  presenting  a  liyely  exhibition  of 
actiyity  and  progress.  But  it  is  a  miserable  country  to  liye 
in  :  so  wet  and  deep  that  the  roads  all  about  are  payed,  and 
the  air  is  eternally  murky  with  the  fire  and  smoke  yomited 
forth  from  hundreds  of  chimneys  and  furnaces  in  eyery  di- 
rection ;  no  resources,  such  as  hunting  and  shooting,  and 
no  society  but  the  rare  yisitants  from  distant  parts.  In  such 
a  place  as  tiiis  they  haye  expended  £100,000  in  a  fine  house, 
with  all  the  appendages  of  gardens,  etc.,  and  they  haye  done 
this  and  much  more  irom  a  sense  of  duty,  from  fully  recog- 
nizing the  authority  of  the  maxim  that  ^'  property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights."  The  Duke  of  Bridge  water 
created  this  yast  property,  and  his  enterprise  and  perse- 
yerance  were  crowned  with  a  prodigious  success.  He  called 
into  actiyity  and  gaye  employment  to  an  immense  popula- 
tion, and  he  occasionally  resided  at  Worsley,  to  haye  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  astonishing  results  which  he 
had  obtained;  but  with  this  he  was  contented.  He  be- 
queathed the  canal  and  the  collieries  to  his  agent  Bradshaw, 
with  unlimited  power  of  management,  in  trust  for  the  late 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  after  him  to  Francis  Egerton. 
During  the  long  reign  of  Bradshaw  and  the  Duke  the  prop- 
erty continued  to  increase  in  yalue.  Bradshaw  was  a  prom- 
Sate  old  dog,  who  feathered  his  own  nest,  and  liyed  a 
issolute  life.  The  Duke  touched  the  proceeds,  and  neyer 
troubled  himself  about  the  source  from  which  he  deriyed 
them.  At  length  he  died.  The  trust  remained  unaltered, 
but  the  new  cestuy  que  trust  came  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
enormous  fortune  with  other  ideas  and  a  more  stringent 
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sense  of  obli^tion.  He  and  his  wife  thought  it  behoored 
them  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  population  in  their 
employment,  and  to  do  their  best  to  improve  it.  They 
found  that  it  was  very  bad ;  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
was  in  the  lowest  state  of  ignorange  and  degradation,  and 
that  there  was  plenty  for  their  beneficence  to  do.  They  soon 
set  about  the  task,  and  began  by  making  a  bargain  with 
Bradshaw  to  get  him  out  of  the  trust.  He  made  it  over  to 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Sotherton,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  employed  in  the  canal  office,  and  who  was  believed  to 
be  a  fit  and  proper  person.  Sotherton  no  sooner  found  him* 
self  in  power  (for  the  power  of  the  trustee  is  almost  unlim- 
ited) than  he  began  to  play  all  sorts  of  pranks  and  to  quarrel 
with  the  Lord.  They  endeavored  to  oust  Sotherton,  and 
went  to  law  with  him,  but  found  the  difficulties  so  great 
that  they  ended  by  compounding  with  him,  and  gave  him 
£45,000  to  relinquish  the  trust  and  appoint  a  nominee  of 
Francis's  in  his  room.  He  selected  Mr.  James  Loch,  who 
is  now  trustee.  This  done,  they  set  to  work  in  earnest 
This  house  was  erected,  and  they  have  built  churches  and 
established  schools  and  reading-rooms  in  various  places; 
they  have  done  all  they  could,  sparing  neither  pains  nor 
money  to  civilize  and  improve  the  population,  to  difihise 
education,  and  encourage  habits  of  sobriety  and  order,  and 
a  taste  for  intellectual  occupations.  They  have  evinced  a 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  under  their  influence 
that  has  produced  a  very  beneficial  effect,  and  they  are 
gradually  improving  their  condition  and  purifying  their 
morals  without,  however,  entertaining  any  extravagant  ex- 
pectations of  su])erhuman  success. 

I  have  passed  these  few  days  in  seeing  this  place  and 
some  of  the  manufacturing  wonders  at  Manchester.  On 
Tuesday  I  went  over  the  house  and  place ;  and  then  to 
Francis's  yard,  a  sort  of  small  dockyard  and  manufactory ; 
then  on  the  canal  in  the  Trust  boat — a  luxurious  barge  fitted 
up  with  every  convenience  and  comfort,  with  a  fireplace,  and 
wnere  one  may  write,  read,  and  live  just  as  in  the  house ;  a 
kitchen  behind.  The  boat  is  drawn  by  two  horses  with  pos- 
tilions in  livery,  and  they  trot  along  at  a  merry  pace,  all  the 
craft  (except,  by  compact,  "the  Swift  boats,'*  as  they  are 
criled)  giving  way  to  the  Trust  boat.  On  Wednesday  I  went 
through  the  subterraneous  canal,  about  a  mile  ana  a  half 
long,  into  the  coal-pit,  saw  the  working  in  the  mine,  and 
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came  np  by  the  shaft ;  a  black  and  dirty  expedition,  scarcely 
worth  tlie  trouble,  but  which  I  am  glad  to  have  made.  The 
colliers  seem  a  very  coarse  set,  but  they  are  not  hard  worked, 
and,  in  fact,  do  no  more  than  they  choose.  There  are  many 
miles  of  this  underground  canal.  On  Thursday  I  went  to 
Manchester,  and  saw  one  of  the  great  cotton  and  one  of  the 
^at  silk  manufactories  ;  very  curious  even  to  me,  who  am 
Ignorant  of  mechanics,  and  could  only  stare  and  wonder, 
without  being  able  to  understand  the  niceties  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  complicated  machinery  by  which  all  the  operations 
of  these  trades  are  performed.  The  heat  of  the  rooms  in  the 
former  of  them  was  intense,  but  the  man  who  showed  them 
to  us  told  us  it  was  caused  by  the  prodigious  friction,  and 
the  room  might  be  much  cooler,  but  the  people  liked  the 
heat.  Yesterday  I  went  to  the  infant  school,  admirably 
managed  ;  then  to  the  recreation-ground  of  the  colliers  and 
working-hands — a  recent  establishment.  It  is  a  large  piece 
of  ground,  planted  and  leveled  round  about  what  is  called 
the  paying-house,  where  the  men  are  paid  their  wages  once  a 
fortnight.  The  object  is  to  encourage  sports  and  occupations 
in  the  open  air,  and  induce  them  not  to  go  to  the  ale-house. 
There  are  cricket,  quoits,  and  football,  and  ginger-beer  and 
coffee  are  sold  to  the  people,  but  no  beer  or  spirits.  This 
has  only  a  partial  success.  Afterward  to  Patricroft,  to  see 
Messrs.  KTasmyth's  great  establishment  for  making  locomo- 
tive engines,  every  part  of  which  I  went  over.  I  asked  at 
all  the  places  about  the  wages  and  habits  of  the  workpeople. 
In  Birley's  cotton  factory  1,200  are  employed,  the  majority 
girls,  who  earn  from  ten  to  fourteen  shillings  a  week.  At 
Nasmvth's  the  men  make  from  twenty  to  thirty-two  shillings 
a  weet  They  love  to  change  about,  and  seldom  stay  very 
long  at  one  place ;  some  will  go  away  in  a  week,  and  some 
after  a  day.  In  the  hot  factory  rooms  the  women  look  very 
wan,  very  dirty,  and  one  should  guess  very  miserable.  They 
work  eleven  hours  generally,  but  though  it  might  be  thought 
that  domestic  service  must  be  preferable,  there  is  the  greatest 
diflSculty  in  procuring  women-servants  here.  All  the  girls 
go  to  the  factory  in  spite  of  the  confinement,  labor,  close  at- 
mosphere, dirt,  and  moral  danger  which  await  thena.  The 
Earents  make  them  go,  because  they  earn  money  which  they 
ring  home,  and  they  like  the  independence  and  the  hours 
every  evening,  and  the  days  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  of 
which  they  can  dispose. 
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Worsley^  November  24^A. — ^To  Manchester  this  morning ; 
to  the  Collegiate  Church ;  ffood  chanting  and  an  excellent 
reader ;  to  the  Athen»um  (or  the  Institute),  and  saw  Dr. 
Dalton's  statue,  a  good  work  of  Chantrey's  ;  then  to  Messrs. 
Hojle^s  calico-printing  establishment ;  extremely  well  worth 
seeing,  interesting,  and  the  more  so  because  intelligible. 
People  know  very  little  how  many  processes  the  calico  they 
wear  so  cheaply  goes  through,  and  what  a  mighty  business 
its  preparation  is.  They  told  us  800  men  were  employed 
here,  the  highest  wages  two  guineas  a  week.  The  room  con- 
taining the  copper  cylinders  has  in  it  a  capital  of  £100,000, 
the  cost  of  these  cylinders.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
price  of  labor  (the  wages)  is  not  affected  by  the  more  or  less 
irksome  nature  of  the  employment.  The  workman  at  the 
calico-printing,  which  is  much  more  agreeable  than  the  cot- 
ton-weaying  business,  is  as  highly  paid  as  the  latter,  perhaps 
more  highly ;  indeed,  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  seems  to  be 
at  the  mill. 

The  day  I  came  here  Lady  Holland  died,  that  is,  she  died 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  precedinff  night  She  eyinced  during 
her  illness  a  yery  philosophicafcalmness  and  resolution,  ana 
perfect  good-humor,  aware  that  she  was  dying,  and  not 
afraid  of  death.  The  religious  people  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  She  neyer  seems  to  haye  giyen  the  least  sign  of 
any  religious  feeling  or  beliel  She  has  made  a  curious  will, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  landed  property  at  her  dis- 
posal to  John  Bussell  for  his  life,  and  ner  jewels  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Grey,  a  poor  parson's  wife  —  bequests  severely 
blamed  and  justly.  The  legatees  ought  not  to  accept  what 
she  has  bequeathed  to  them,  but  give  all  up  to  her  <&ughter 
who  wants  it.  Though  she  was  a  woman  for  whom  noDody 
felt  any  affection,  and  whose  death  therefore  will  have  ex- 
cited no  grief,  she  will  be  regretted  by  a  great  many  people, 
some  from  kindly,  more  from  selfish  motives,  and  all  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  live  at  Holland  House  and  continued 
to  be  her  hdbituis  will  lament  over  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on 
that  long  drama,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  flickering 
lagmnant  of  a  social  light  which  illuminated  and  adorned 
England  and  even  Europe  for  half  a  century.  The  world 
never  has  seen  and  never  will  again  see  anything  like  Hol- 
land House,  and  though  it  was  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
as  it  was  during  Lord  Holland's  life.  Lady  Holland  contrived 
to  assemble  round  her  to  the  last  a  great  society,  comprising 
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almost  everybody  that  was  conspicuous^  remarkable,  and 
agreeable.  The  closing  of  her  honse,  therefore,  will  be  a 
serious  and  an  irreparable  loss,  especially  to  those  old  friends 
who  are  too  old  to  look  oat  for  new  places  of  resort  and  to 
form  new  social  habits.  She  was  a  very  strange  woman, 
whose  character  it  would  not  be  easy  to  describe,  and  who 
can  only  be  perfectlv  understood  from  a  knowledge  and  con- 
sideration of  her  habits  and  peculiarities.  She  was  certainly 
clever,  and  she  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  information  both 
from  books  and  men,  having  jpassed  her  whole  life  amid  peo- 
ple remarkable  for  their  abilities  and  knowledge.  She  cared 
very  little  for  her  children,  but  she  sometimes  pretended  to 
care  for  them,  and  she  also  pretended  to  entertain  strong 
feelings  of  friendship  for  many  individuals;  and  this  was 
not  all  insincerity,  for,  in  fact,  she  did  entertain  them  as 
strongly  as  her  nature  permitted.  She  was  often  capricious, 
tyrannical,  and  troublesome,  liking  to  provoke,  and  disap- 
point, and  thwart  her  acquaintances,  and  she  was  often 
obli^ng,  good-natured,  and  considerate  to  the  same  people. 
To  tnose  who  were  ill  and  suffering,  to  whom  she  could  show 
any  personal  kindness  and  attention,  amone  her  intimate 
friends,  she  never  failed  to  do  so.  She  was  always  intensely 
selfish,  dreading  solitude  above  everjrthing,  and  eternally 
working  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  her  society,  and  to  retain  all 
who  ever  came  within  it.  She  could  not  live  alone  for  a 
single  minute ;  she  never  was  alone,  and  even  in  her  mo- 
ments of  greatest  grief  it  was  not  in  solitude  but  in  society 
that  she  sought  her  consolation.  Her  love  and  habit  of 
domination  were  both  unbounded,  and  they  made  her  do 
strange  and  often  unwarrantable  things.  iNone  ever  lived 
who  assumed  such  privileges  as  Lady  Holland,  and  the  docil- 
ity with  which  the  world  submitted  to  her  vagaries  was  won- 
derf  uL  Though  she  was  eternally  surrounded  with  clever 
people,  there  was  no  person  of  any  position  in  the  world,  no 
matter  how  frivolous  and  foolish,  whose  acquaintance  she 
was  not  eager  to  cultivate,  and  especially  latterly  she  had 
a  rage  for  knowing  new  people  ana  going  to  fresn  houses. 
Though  often  capricious  and  impertinent,  she  was  never  out 
of  temper,  and  she  bore  with  good-humor  and  calmness  the 
indignant  and  resentful  outbreaks  which  she  sometimes  pro- 
voked in  others,  and  though  she  liked  to  have  people  at  her 
orders  and  who  would  defer  to  her  and  obey  her,  she  both 
liked  and  respected  those  who  were  not  afraid  of  her  and 
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who  treated  her  with  spirit  and  freedom.  Although  she  was 
known  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  religious  opinions,  she  never 
encouraged  any  irreligious  talk  in  her  house.  She  never 
herself  spoke  disrespectfully  or  with  levity  of  any  of  the  in- 
stitutions or  opinions  which  other  people  were  accustomed 
to  reverence,  nor  did  she  at  any  time,  even  during;  periods 
of  the  greatest  political  violence,  suSer  any  disloyal  language 
toward  the  sovereign,  nor  encourage  any  fierce  philippics, 
still  less  any  ribaldry,  against  politick  opponents.  It  was  her 
great  object,  while  her  society  was  naturally  and  inevitably 
of  a  particular  political  color,  to  establish  in  it  such  a  tone 
of  moderation  and  general  toleration  that  no  person  of  any 
party,  opinion,  profession,  or  persuasion  might  feel  any  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  her  house,  and  she  took  care  that  no  one 
who  did  should  ever  have  reason  to  complain  of  being  of- 
fended or  annoyed,  still  less  shocked  or  insulted  under  her 
roof.  Never  was  anybody  more  invariably  kind  to  her  ser- 
vants or  more  solicitous  for  their  comfort.  In  this  probably 
selfish  considerations  principally  moved  her ;  it  was  essential 
to  her  comfort  to  be  diligently  and  zealously  served,  and  she 
secured  by  her  conduct  to  them  their  devoted  attachment. 
It  used  often  to  be  said  in  joke  that  they  were  very  much 
better  oft  than  her  guests. 

Omngion,  December  3d. — Left  Worsley  on  Wednesday 
last ;  went  to  Bretby,  stayed  there  till  Saturday,  not  a  creat- 
ure there,  nothing  to  do  but  look  at  horses  in  the  morning 
and  go  to  sleep  in  the  evening.  What  would  the  last  Lord 
Chesterfield  but  one,  the  celebrated  peer,  say,  if  he  could  see 
into  what  hands  his  title  has  fallen,  and  the  naif  of  his  estate 
which  has  not  been  squandered  away  ?  Game  here  on  Satur- 
day, stopped  at  Southwell  to  see  the  church,  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Norman  architecture.  It  is  quite  a  cathedral, 
tnough  only  a  collegiate  church,  and  with  no  higher  digni- 
taries than  prebends.  It  has  been  shorn  of  its  splendor  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  with  some  difficulty 
enough  of  its  revenues  was  saved  for  its  handsome  mainte- 
nance. The  Chapter-house  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  especially 
a  gateway  erected  or  adorned  by  Wolsey,  who  sometimes 
resided  here,  as  it  was  formerly  a  church  in  the  diocese  of 
York,  though  now  removed  to  tnat  of  Lincoln.  On  Monday 
we  rode  all  over  the  Forest,  through  Thoresby,  Clumber,  and 
Olipston,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Portland's  water-meadows. 
Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  I  saw  this  country  in  which 
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80  much  of  my  youth  was  passed,  and  I  had  forgotten,  or 
never  sufficiently  remembered,  how  grand  it  is. 

London^  December  6th. — I  came  to  town  yesterday,  and 
find  political  affairs  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
excitement.  The  whole  town  had  been  electrified  in  the 
morning  by  an  article  in  the  Times,  announcing,  with  an  air 
of  certamty  and  authority,  that  the  discussions  and  disputes 
in  the  Cabinet  had  terminated  by  a  resolution  to  call  Parlia- 
n^nt  together  early  in  January,  and  propose  a  total  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  that  the  Duke  nad  not  only  consented, 
but  was  to  bring  forward  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Nobody  knew  whether  to  believe  this  or  not,  though  all 
seemed  staggered,  and  the  more  so  because  the  Standardy 
though  affecting  to  disbelieve  the  Times^  and  treating  it  as  a 
probable  fiction,  did  not  contradict  it  from  authority,  as 
mi^ht  naturally  have  been  expected  if  it  had  been  untrue. 
This  morninff  I  heard  the  whole  matter  precisely  as  it 
stands,  and  the  affair,  including  the  way  it  comes  to  my 
knowledge,  presents  a  curious  undercurrent  in  politics. 
On  this  question  of  the  Com  Laws  Aberdeen  has  taken  a 
very  strong  and  decided  part,  and  he  has  been  Peel's  most 
strenuous  supporter  in  the  contest  he  has  had  to  maintain  in 
his  Cabinet,  for  it  now  appears  that  Peel  has  all  along  been 
for  repealing  the  Com  Laws,  and  has  not,  as  I  was  once  led 
to  believe,  ^n  disposed  to  stand  by  his  own  sliding  scale. 
It  appears  that  before  the  appearance  of  John  Bussell's  letter, 
the  free-trading  Ministers  were  disposed  to  take  the  course 
now  determined  on,  and  Aberdeen  thinks  it  was  a  great  error 
and  misfortune  that  they  did  not  do  so  in  Novem wr,  and  so 
appear  to  have  taken  the  initiative,  rather  than  to  be  goaded 
to  it.  Lord  John*s  letter,  however  (which  was  written  with- 
out concert  with,  or  the  knowledge  of,  anybody),  fell  like  a 
spark  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  The  effect  it  produced  was 
far  greater  than  he  even  could  have  expected,  greater  proba- 
bly than  he  is  jret  aware  ot  It  strack  despair  into  the  nearts 
of  the  Protectionists,  but  it  really  was  of  service  to  Peel, 
though  it  appeared  to  put  hira  in  fresh  difficulty.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  letter  was  followed  bv  an  article  in  the  Ttmes, 
alluding  to  this  difficulty,  and  the  daj  this  article  appeared, 
Aberdeen  sent  for  Delane,  and  told  him  that  Peel  considered 
the  letter  mischievous,  but  the  article  far  more  mischievous 
than  the  letter.  In  the  course  of  this  and  other  conversa- 
tions he  gave  Delane  to  understand  what  his  own  opinions 
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were,  and  told  him  pretty  clearly  what  sort  of  a  contest  was 
going  on  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Duke  was  at  first  decidedly 
against  repeal  ;^  and  Ripon  and  Whamcliffe  were,  as  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  the  most  strenuous  opponents  besides.  On 
Tuesday  last  the  decisive  Cabinet  was  neld,  at  which  it  was 
finally  to  be  determined  which  party  should  prevail,  and  if 
Peel  could  not  carry  his  views,  it  was  his  intention  to  re- 
sign, and  Aberdeen  with  him.  On  Wednesday,  Aberdeen 
sent  again  for  Delane,  and  after  talking  to  him  about  all 
•sorts  of  matters  connected  with  foreign  policy,  and  many 
other  things,  and  when  Delane  was  preparing  to  leave  him, 
he  began  upon  the  Corn  Laws,  and  told  him,  in  fact,  the 
substance  of  what  appeared  in  the  article  yesterday,  together 
with  many  details  which  did  not  appear.  He  told  him  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  offered  to  resign,  but  that  Peel 
said,  if  he  resigned,  he  himself  would  also,  for  he  could  not 
undertake  to  carry  the  measure  without  the  Duke's  concur- 
rence and  support,  and  at  last  the  Duke  gave  way,  and 
agreed  to  stav  in,  and  use  his  influence  to  carry  it  through 
the  House  oi  Lords.  Peel  was  aware  that  without  this  it 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  as  it  is,  he  expects  great 
opposition,  and  sevem  resignations  in  the  Cabinet.'  These 
resignations  will,  however,  materially  strengthen  the  Govem- 

>  All  tiuB  was  true  as  to  the  Duke.  Ripon,  and  WbamdifTo,  but  it  is  odd  no 
mention  was  made  of  Stanley  and  nis  opposition ;  vide  letters  of  the  Duke, 
Bipon,  and  Wharnoliflb. 

*  [Such  was  the  infonnation  we  had  at  the  time  of  what  had  occurred,  but 
from  the  '*  Memoir"  since  published  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  this  turns  out  to  be  a 
very  incorrect  and  imperfect  statement  A  Cabinet  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
December  9d,  at  which  Peel  read  to  the  Cabinet  a  Memorandum  (p.  214),  m 
which  he  said :  "  I  wish  to  reconcile  the  fpradual  approach  toward  sound  prin- 
ciples with  a  ftdl  and  cautious  conBideration  of  the  relations  which  have  oeen 
establitfhed,  and  the  interests  that  have  grown  up  under  a  different  svstem ; . . . 
from  the  principle  .  .  .  that  protective  duties  are  in  themselves  evils,  I  cannot 
withhold  my  assent,  but  the  retrospect  Anom  a  system  long  established  requires 
caution  and  great  consideration.  ...  If,  in  order  to  meet  an  unexpected  calam- 
ity, the  import  duties  on  foreign  grain  were  suspended,  it  would  become  neces- 
sary to  avow  the  course  we  intended  to  pursue  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  law^  when  suspension  would  expire.  ...  It  would  be  quite  out  of  my  pow- 
er, consistently  with  my  recorded  opinions  and  present  convictions,  to  guaran- 
tee the  existing  amount  of  protection  ...  on  the  termination  of  the  suspension. 
. . .  The  choice,  in  my  opinion,  is  between  resistance  to  alteration  in  the  existing 
bw,  and  the  proposal  of  a  new  law  that  involves  .  .  .  the  principle  of  progressive 
reduction  of  protective  duties.  ...  I  will  undertake  to  propose  such  a  law,  and 
should  hope  to  ...  to  carry  it,  if  it  meete  with  the  cordial  and  imanimoua 
sanction  of  my  colleagues.*'  The  discussions  in  the  Cabinet  lasted  from  No- 
vember 25th  to  December  5th.  At  length  Lord  Stanley  and  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleogh  dedinod  to  support  such  a  measure,  while  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Government  waived  tneir  objections.  On  December  6th  Peel  resigned,  and 
Lord  John  Bussell  was  sent  for  the  same  day.] 
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menty  as  the  men  who  |^o  out  will  probably  be  replaced  by 
EUenborou^h,  Dalhousie^  and  Gladstone,  a  great  improTe- 
ment  in  point  of  capacity. 

When  the  article  appeared  yesterdajr  morning,  Lord 
Whamcliffe  was  in  a  great  state  of  agitation,  and  told 
Beeve  (as  he  had  done  before)  that  it  was  not  trne,  that 
the  Times  was  mystified^  and  had  been  all  along.  Beeve 
said  that  certainly  the  editor  of  the  Times  thought  he  had 

food  authority  for  what  he  had  put  fortib,  and  would  not 
ave  risked  his  credit  so  far  without  strong  grounds,  but 
.  that  if  Lord  Wharacliffe  really  meant  to  declare  that  to  his 
knowledge  the  statement  was  &lse,  he  would,  if  he  pleased, 
send  for  l)elane  and  tell  him  so.  He  hung  back  on  this, 
and  said  he  did  not  wish  to  appear.  Beeve  said  he  need  not 
appear,  but  if  he  would  authorize  the  contradiction,  it  should 
be  contradicted.  He  would  not,  however,  but  said  that 
**  nothing  was  settled. '^  I  have  no  doubt  that  though  every- 
thing is  virtually  settled,  the  matter  remains  to  be  formally 
arranged.  The  Chiefs  are  agreed,  but  the  whole  Cabinet  is 
not  yet  agreed,  and  this  is  what  he  means,  while  any  hopes 
he  may  imve  entertained  of  staving  off  the  blow  are  aefeated 
by  this  rapid  publication.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  it  was  Aberdeen's  object  that  Delane  snould  publish 
what  he  did,  though  he  did  not  tell  him  to  do  so,  and  the 
reason  is  very  obvious.  Yesterday  the  American  Mail  went 
off,  and  it  took  with  it  the  morning  papers,  and  consequently 
this  article  in  the  Times.  It  was  exactly  what  Aberdeen 
wanted.  As  Foreign  Secretary  his  most  earnest  desire  is  to 
get  over  the  Oi'egon  affair  as  well  as  he  can,  and  he  knows 
that  nothing  will  have  so  great  an  effect  in  America,  nothing 
tend  so  materially  to  the  prevalence  of  pacific  counsels,  as 
an  announcement  that  our  Com  Laws  are  going  to  be  re- 
pealed. 

December  6th. — It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agitation 
into  which  all  classes  of  persons  have  been  thrown  by  the 
announcement  about  the  Corn  Laws — the  doubts,  hopes,  and 
fears  it  has  excited,  and  the  burning  curiosity  to  know  the 
truth  of  it.  Some  deride  and  scout  it ;  others  believe  it, 
partly  or  entirely.  Yesterday  morning  I  went  to  the  office 
and  saw  Whamcliffe.  "  His  face  was  as  a  glass,  where  men 
might  read  strange  matters  ; "  it  was  easy  to  see  his  state  of 
agitation.  Assuming  it  was  all  true,  I  said  I  hoped  he  did 
not  mean  to  resign,  and  that  whatever  his  opinions  might 
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be,  if  the  Dnke  did  not,  he  surely  need  not  either,  and  any 
break-up  of  the  party  would  be  an  evil.  He  acknowledged 
nothinff,  but  replied,  yery  lugubriously,  that  he  was  seventy 
years  old  1  I  did  my  best  to  encourage  him,  and  he  did  his 
best  to  make  me  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  Times^s  statement, 
tellinff  me  nothing,  but  mysteriously  sayinff  a  very  short  time 
would  reyejd  the  truth.  In  the  afternoon  he  went  to  a  Cabi- 
net Meanwhile  the  Standard  appeared  with  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  Times  in  large  letters.  Whamcliffe  came  into 
my  room  from  the  Cabinet  much  excited,  but  apparently 
rather  hilarious.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the  Standard. 
He  said  no,  he  wanted  to  see  it  He  read  it,  and  then  said, 
*^  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?"  I  said,  I  laughed  at  it,  and 
had  not  a  doubt  that  the  Times  was  right  "  Very  well," 
he  replied,  "  it  will  soon  be  seen  who  is  right ;  but  I  tell  you 
the  Timss  has  been  mystified,  and  neither  you  nor  Beeye 
know  anything  of  what  is  going  on."*  I  was  enough  stag- 
gered by  his  manner  to  write  to  Keeye  and  tell  him  this,  and 
he  went  to  Delane.  They  went  over  all  that  had  passed  with 
Aberdeen,  which  was  too  clear,  too  precise,  and  too  decisive 
to  admit  of  any  mistake.  After  his  communication  to  De- 
lane,  Aberdeen  asked  him  what  he  meant  to  do  with  what 
he  had  told  him.  "  Publish  it,'*  he  answered,  "  to  be  sure ! " 
A  pretty  strong  proof  that  he  told  it  him  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. Falmerston  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  for  William 
Cowper  told  me  last  night  he  had  guessed  that  Aberdeen  had 
got  this  information  put  into  the  Times^  that  it  might  go 
over  to  America  and  mfluence  the  Oregon  question ;  only  he 
did  not  seem  certain  it  was  true,  and  was  not  without  a  sus- 
picion that  it  was  done  with  an  intention  to  deceive,  and  not 
to  enlighten,  the  American  public. 

December  9M,  Tuesday, — On  Saturday  afternoon  Wham- 
cliffe  came  to  the  office  and  sent  for  me.  I  found  him 
walking  about  the  room,  when  he  immediately  broke  out, 
**  Well,  I  must  say  the  impudence  of  the  Timss  exceeds  all 
I  ever  knew."  **  What's  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked,  *^  what  have 
they  done  ?"  "  Why,  notwithstanding  the  contradiction  in 
the  Standard  last  night,  they  have  not  only  neither  quali- 
fied nor  withdrawn  their  assertion,  but  have  repeated  the 
statement  more  positively  than  before.  I  must  say  this 
beats  every  other  impudence."  -  "  Well,"  I  said,  **  don't  you 

>  [Thit  wM  quito  true ;  we  did  not  know  what  was  going  on,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment had  resigned  the  day  before.] 
28 
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660  the  reason,  namely,  that  the  Times  does  not  care  for 
the  denial  of  the  Standardy  and  thinks  its  own  authority 
for  the  statement  better  than  any  the  Standard  can  have 
for  denying  it?"  I  then  told  him  that  everybody  believed 
the  TimeSy  go  where  you  would  people  canvassed  which 
was  the  most  credible,  and  all  believed  the  Times,  Lord 
Carnarvon,  whom  I  met  in  the  morning,  for  instance ;  and 
I  myself  believed  it,  that  is,  I  believed  it  to  be  substantially 
correct,  though  perhaps  not  so  in  all  its  details,  "Verv 
well,"  he  said,  "a  short  time  will  show  the  truth  ;  but  I  teu 
you  again  that  the  Times  knows  nothing  about  i^  has  been 
mystified,  and  you  will  soon  see  that  you  are  all  wrong/'  On 
this  I  said,  ^'  Am  I  then  to  understand  you  that  the  facts 
put  forth  by  the  Times  are  really  untrue,  that  no  resolu- 
tion has  been  come  to  by  the  Cabinet,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  one  House  and  Peel  in  the  other  are  not  go- 
ing: to  brinff  forward  a  measure  which,  without  quibbling  or 
splitting  01  hairs,  is  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  ?"  He  said,  **  Well,  I  do  mean  to  sav 
that  all  this  is  untrue,  it  is  not  the  fact ;  I  positively  tell 
you  so,  and  I  mean  it  without  any  quibbling  whatever/' 
*^  Very  well,  of  course  you  know  and  1  cannot,  and  I  am 
bouna  to  believe  yoo.  May  I  then  contradict  it  on  your 
authority  ?  "  "  No,  I  will  not  have  my  name  used.  I  tell 
you  not  to  believe  it,  and  you  may  say  what  you  please  as 
from  yourself,  but  I  will  not  have  my  authority  mentioned, 
and  events  will  contradict  it  soon  enough."  We  had  a  great 
deal  more  talk.  He  complained  of  the  mischief  that  the 
report  had  done,  and  the  speculation  it  had  set  afloat.  After 
this  contradiction  so  positive,  specific,  and  peremptory,  I 
knew  not  what  to  believe.  On  Monday  I  looked  with  anz- 
iet}[  for  the  article  in  the  Times,  and  found  only  a  calm  ad- 
hesion to  its  story,  Delane  had  seen  Aberdeen  the  evening 
before,  who  said  to  him  that  he  had  not  said  a  bit  too  much, 
except  fchat  his  statement  the  second  day,  that  ^Hhe  heads 
of  the  Government  had  agreed,"  was  more  correct  than  that 
of  the  first,  which  said  that  **the  Cabinet"  had.  He  de- 
sired him  to  go  on  in  the  same  strain,  reasoning  on  it  as  a 
fact.  He  gave  him,  however,  to  understand  that  the  pub- 
lication had  created  considerable  agitation.  Delane  in  the 
course  of  conversation  said  that  the  whole  thing  turned  on 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whether  he  was  consenting  or  not, 
but  Aberdeen  would  not  tell  him  which  way  the  Duke  was. 
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In  the  afternoon  I  saw  Delane  himself.  Peel  wenfc  down 
to  the  Queen  on  Saturday,  came  up  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  there  was  a  Cabinet  at  five  o'clock.  Whamcliffe  told 
me  that  Peel  was  yery  angry  at  the  article  in  the  TimeSy  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  Queen  thereupon.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Delane,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  said 
more,  much  more,  than  he  ought  to  haye  said,  and  that 
Wharncliffe's  statement  to  me  was  really  true,  for  the  Cabi- 
net, so  far  from  being  agreed  on  a  measure,  was  in  a  state  of 
disagreement,  amounting  almost  to  dissolution.^  Delane 
was  yery  imprudent,  for  ne  mieht  haye  guarded  his  state- 
ment and  yet  produced  precisely  the  same  effect.  My  own 
belief  is  tmstt  yesterday  eyening  decided  the  fate  of  the  Goy- 
emment,  ana  that  all  turned  on  the  Duke.  Howeyer,  a 
yery  short  time  irill  clear  up  eyerything.  Meanwhile  the 
agitation,  excitement,  and  curiosity  are  uniyersal  and  in- 
tense. The  rising  wrath  of  the  Tories  and  landlords  is 
already  muttering  at  the  bare  suspicion  of  the  intended  act, 
and  it  will  be  aimil  when  all  the  truth  breaks  upon  them. 
Peel's  situation  is  yery  curious,  and,  though  many  will  think 
he  has  done  a  great  seryice,  he  has  so  played  his  cards  from 
first  to  last  that  his  reputation  will  be  irretrieyably  damaged 
by  it,  for  men  of  both,  or  indeed  of  all,  parties  will  unite  in 
condemning  him.  He  is  now  ^ing  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the 
enormous  error  he  committed  in  coming  into  office  on  the 
principle  of  Com  Law  protection  and  the  sliding  scale,  an 
error  the  more  unpardonable  because  it  was  quite  unnecessary. 

Thursday,  llth. — On  Tuesday  afternoon  Lord  Wham- 
oliffe  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  Parliament  was  to  be  pro- 
rogued, but  not  called  for  dispatch  of  business.  This  was 
enough  :  it  satisfied  me  that  tne  Ministers  were  out ;  there 
was  no  other  solution  of  so  strange  a  fact.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing we  went  down  to  the  Council  at  Osborne :  the  Duke 
jomed  us  at  Basingstoke.  Nothing  was  said.  1  neyer  saw 
the  Cabinet  in  such  a  state  of  hilarity.  Peel  was  full  of 
jokes  and  stories,  and  they  all  were  as  merry  (apparently  and 

>  [The  article  in  the  Tlmm  was  not  skiUfiilhr  expresiied,  and  would  have  been 
equaUj  eflfective  in  more  guarded  languaffo.  1  am  not  sure  who  wrote  it,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  was  Mr.  Delane  himself  f  thongh  he  seldom  wrote  any- 
thing), and  1  afterward  heard  him  express  dissatis&otion  with  it  To  a  certain 
extent  be  was  misled,  for  though  Lora  Aberdeen  made  known  to  him  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Free-Trade  party  in  the  Cabinet,  he  omitted  to  communicate  the 
all-important  fact  that  the  Ministry  had  resigned  on  the  day  after  their  first 
eoBvenation,  and  that  the  Free-Trade  par^  was  for  the  moment  defeated.] 
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probably  really)  as  men  could  be.  Peel  and  Aberdeen  alone 
nad  long  audiences  of  the  Queen  ;  nothing  transpired  there. 
When  I  got  back  to  town  I  found  the  reports  of  resignation 
current,  and  at  dinner  at  George  Harcourt's  it  was  treated 
as  a  thing  certain,  and  my  conversation  with  James  Wortley 
and  then  with  Sir  R  Gordon  and  Canning  quite  satisfied  me 
that  my  conjectures  the  day  before  had  b^en  fully  realized. 
When  we  returned  from  Osborne  I  had  no  idea  the  Ministers 
had  already  resigned  some  days  before,  for  they  none  (A.  them 
took  leave,  and  reel  and  Aberdeen  only  had  audiences.  Not 
one  of  them  hinted  to  me  what  was  going  on,  and  the  only 
thing  said  about  it  was  a  joke  of  Stanley's,  who  said  to  a 
Bishop,  who  was  of  the  party,  that  the  right  reverend  prel- 
ate had  probably  often  seen  as  much  patience,  but  never 
could  have  seen  so  much  resignation. 

Friday y  12th. — ^Yesterday  all  was  known.  Peel  had  re- 
signed on  Saturday,  and  Lord  John  was  sent  for  the  same 
day,  but  the  Ministers  kept  that  secret,  nor  did  Aberdeen 
tell  Delane  the  state  of  the  case ;  I  suppose  he  was  afraid 
to  tell  him  any  more.  Lord  John  was  at  Osborne  yesterday, 
and  has  called  his  friends  together  to-day.  The  Whig  talk 
at  Brooks's  is  that  the  Government  about  to  be  form^  can 
not  stand,  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  nothing  with  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  assuming  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's opposition  has  broken  up  the  Government,  which  was 
totally  untrue,  they  conclude  that  he  will  head  the  Tories 
in  support  of  the  Com  Laws  in  the  Upper  House.  I  met 
Maoautay  at  dinner  at  Milman's  yesteixlay  (for  the  West- 
minster Play),  and  he  told  me  this  was  the  tone  at  Brooks's. 
I  said  I  did  "not  think  they  would  have  so  much  difficulty  as 
they  imagine,  that  Peel  would  support  them,  and  the  Duke, 
so  l&T  from  leading  on  the  landed  interest,  would  keep  them 
quiet  if  he  could  and  help  the  Government. 

It  is  now  more  than  ever  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  John 
is  not  on  better  terms  with  Peel,  and  that  he  should  have 
allowed  himself  to  twit  him  so  offensively  as  he  did  in  his 
letter  the  other  day,  for  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be 
some  concert  between  them  ;  and  as  Lord  John's  Govern- 
ment must  in  fact  depend  for  its  existence  on  Peel's  support, 
it  would  have  been  far  more  becoming  and  more  convenient 
that  their  personal  relations  should  be  amicable,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  barrier  of 
mutual  antipathy.     I  believe^  however,  that  Lord  John's 
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feeling  toward  Peel  are  not  at  all  reciprocated  by  the  latter. 
The  Tories  will  now  bitterly  regret  that  thev  rejected  the 
eight-shilling  duty,  and  how  true  have  been  the  prognostics 
that  they  never  would  have  again  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  compromise  !  I  doubt  whether  their  rage  and  fury 
against  Peel  will  be  the  least  diminished  by  his  resi^atiou  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  will  think  he  has  cast  them  mto  the 
lion's  mouth.  Everybody  asks  first  of  all  what  is  the  crisis, 
what  the  necessity  which  compelled  him  to  insist  on  throw- 
ing over  the  Corn  Laws,  and  making  it  the  condition  of  his 
remaining  in  office ;  and  next,  when  the  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  would  have  supported  him,  why  he  did  not  let  the 
dissentients  go  and  fight  his  battle  out.  These  questions 
will  be  answered  in  time. 

Lord  John  gave  considerable  oftense  to  some  of  his  col- 
lea^es  by  his  letter  ;  two  only,  however,  objected  (in  letters 
to  nim)  to  what  he  said — Lansdowne  and  Palmerston.  Clar- 
endon objected  to  his  firing  off  such  a  letter  without  consult- 
ing anybody,  but  did  not  write  to  him  at  all ;  he  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  However,  as  Palmerston's  objection 
was  grotmded  on  an  assumption  that  it  would  strengthen 
Peel,  now  that  Peel  is  out,  and  the  doors  of  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice are  thrown  open  to  him,  he  will  be  no  doubt  reconciled 
to  it ;  for  I  don't  im^ine  he  cares  about  com,  fixed  duty,  slid- 
ing scales,  or  anything  else,  except  so  far  as  they  may  bear 
upon  his  return  to  that  abode  of  bliss. 

Saturday y  13^A. — ^Yesterday  morning  I  called  on  Wham- 
cliffe,  who  was  still  ill  in  bed,  and  very  low.  He  complained 
of  the  Times-  for  saying  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
broken  up  the  Government  by  changing  his  mind,  first  con- 
senting and  then  withdrawing  his  consent ;  that  ^^  it  was 
hard  upon  the  old  man,"  who  had  behaved  admirably 
throughout,  never  having  flinched  or  changed,  bat  he  had 
said  to  Peel  that  he  (Peel)  was  a  better  jud^  of  this  ques- 
tion than  himself,  and  he  would  support  him  in  whatever 
course  he  might  take.  I  said  '^  the  old  man  "  would  probably 
not  see  the  paper,  and  certainly  not  care  a  straw  if  he  did. 
I  told  him  everybody  asked  why  they  had  resigned,  and  when 
the  day  of  explanation  came^  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
a  eatisraotory  answer  to  the  question.  He  said  he  thought 
so  too ;  that  he  never  could  see  any  sufficient  reason  (it  bemg 
now  clear  that  the  supposed  deficiency  of  food  would  furnish 
nom) ;  but  that  from  the  beginning  reel  and  Graham,  esper 
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ciallj  Graham,  had  ap^peared  pantc-strtick,  and  would  hear  no 
reasons  against  the  course  they  had  resolved  upon  ;  that  Lord 
Heytesbury  had  contributed  to  this  panic  by  his  representa- 
tions; that  the  ori^nal  statement  in  the  Itmes  was  the 
most  extraordinary,  because  on  the  very  day  when  it  appeared, 
Thursday,  the  Government  was  virtually  broken  up.  Peel 
resolved  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  but  only  to  attempt  it 

Erovided  he  could  do  so  with  a  unanimous  Cabinet.  This 
e  found  was  impossible,  and  that  very  Thursday  he  deter- 
mined to  resign.  Thev  begged  him  not  to  be  in  a  hurry.  He 
said  he  would  not,  and  would  take  twenty-four  hours  to  con- 
sider it.  He  did  so,  and  on  Friday  he  announced  to  his  col- 
leagues that  he  persisted  in  his  resolution,  and  should  go 
down  the  next  day  to  Osborne  to  resign.  All  this,  which  I 
had  from  Whamcliffe's  lips,  is  unouestionably  true. 

There  was  a  meeting  at  John  BusselPs  in  the  morning ; 
no  one  was  present  but  Palmerston,  Cottenham,  Clarendon, 
and  Macaulay,  who  came  in  at  the  end.  The  letters  conven- 
ing his  other  friends  had  not  reached  them  in  time.     X 

came  to  me  afterward  and  told  me  what  had  passed.  The 
Queen  wrote  to  Lord  John,  and  summoned  him  to  her  pres- 
ence. Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  resigned,  and  she  had  thought 
it  expedient  to  send  for  him  to  assist  her.  He  asked  Tier 
why  Peel  had  resigned.  She  said  that  since  November  last 
he  had  been  satisfied  that  the  time  was  arrived  when  the 
Corn  Laws  must  be  repealed,  but  that  the  difiSculty  he  had 
found  with  his  Cabinet  had  at  length  induced  him  to  resign. 
Lord  John  then  said  that,  before  he  could  undertake  any- 
thing, he  must  know  what  would  be  Peel's  course  in  respect 
to  the  measures  he  should  propose,  and  what  chance  he 
should  have  of  bein^  able  to  carry  them.  The  Queen  told 
him  that  Peel  had  given  her  every  assurance  of  his  support. 
He  left  her  without  anything  being  settled,  and  he  is  in  fact 
not  yet  Minister.  At  the  meeting  yesterday,  Cottenham  alone 
was  against  undertaking  it ;  but  Lord  John  was  pretty  well 
determined,  only  they  all  a^eed  that  he  must  feel  his  way 
and  obtain  some  positive  information  as  to  the  sort  and 
amount  of  support  which  1^1  would  and  could  give  him. 
Clarendon  urged  this  very  strongly,  and  Lord  John  quite 
agreed.  This  morning,  at  eleyen  o'clock,  they  are  all  to 
assemble  at  his  house,  and  in  the  afternoon  Lord  John  and 
Lord  Lansdowne  are  to  go  down  to  Windsor  together.  Noth- 
ing  will;  I  apprehend,  be  definitively  settled  till  some  com* 
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munication,  direct  or  indirect,  has  taken  place  between  Peel 
and  John  Russell^  so  that  the  latter  may  have  some  certain 
knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the  former.  Lord  John  has, 
however,  already  had  some  communication  with  Graham, 
but  I  do  not  know  what.*  The  language  at  Brooks's  is  ffen- 
erally  that  of  extreme  despondency ;  but  I  have  done  my  oest 
to  encourage  them,  and  have  tola  all  those  I  have  communi- 
cated with  (and  most  of  them  come  to  me  for  information  or 
an  opinion)  that  the  new  Government  will  not  fail.  I  met 
Lord  Lan^owne  last  night,  and  I  found  that  he  meant  to 
come  back  to  his  old  office.  However,  the  distribution  of 
places  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  the  adjustment  of 
claims  and  expectations,  and  making  these  square  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  crisis. 

xesterday  afternoon  Graham  met  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
John  Bussell ;  the  conversation  was  frank  and  amicable. 
Lord  John  said  he  must  ask  ^^  what  was  the  measure  which 
Peel  had  intended  to  propose."  Graham  said  he  could  not 
tell  him  without  Peers  consent.  This  morning  he  received 
a  letter  from  Graham  recapitulating  what  had  passed,  but 
informing  him  Peel  declined  to  tell  him  what  his  intended 
measure  was.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  was  a  measure  of 
Bepeal,  or  leading  to  ultimate  Repeal,  accompanied  with 
certain  other  measures  of  relief ;  that  in  November  he  an- 
nounced to  his  Cabinet  that  he  thought  this  necessary ;  but 
that  it  was  received  with  such  opposition  that  he  never  laid 
before  them  his  measures,  and  the  Cabinet  has  actually  broken 
up  without  knowing  what  they  were.  Strange  and  incredi- 
ble 83  this  appears,  it  must  be  true,  for  Graham  told  Lord 
John  so.'    His  and  Peel's  motives  were,  that  the  state  of 

>  fThere  was  a  oorrespondeDoe  between  them  with  Peel^s  consent  VicU 
"Memoir,"  p.  227.] 

*  [It  is  very  remarkable  that:  in  the  course  of  tUs  narrative,  derived  from  the 
'  most  authentic  sonroes.  Lord  Stanley's  name  is  never  mentioned ;  yot  it  is  now 
well  known  that  Lord  Stanley  was  tne  most  enei^tio  opponent  of  the  measures 
contemplated  by  Bir  B.  Peel  on  the  Com  Question,  whatever  they  might  bo. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Edinburgk  Review  (vol.  civiii,  p.  556),  on  the  authority  of 
the  Aberdeen  Correspondenoe,  that  Sir  Kobert  Peel  did  not  propose  to  his  Cabi- 
net the  repeal  or  abandonment  of  the  Com  Laws,  but  the  suspension  of  them 
in  consequence  of  the  Irish  famine.  The  real  question  was  wnether  the  sus- 
pension should  be  temporaiy  or  otherwise.  Sir  jamee  Graham  says,  in  a  letter 
m  thj^  Correspondence,  that  "  after  Lord  John's  &ilure  to  form  a  Qovemment 
when  they  returned  to  office.  Stanley  would  have  consented  to  a  suspension  of 
the  Com  Laws  if  Peel  would  have  pledged  himself  to  reim^ose  them  when  the 
anspension  ceased.  The  question  was  not  brought  to  an  issue  till  then,  and 
Stanly  seceded,  not  becau^  Peel  proposed  repeal,  but  because  Stanlejr  insisted 
on  a  pledge  to  reimpose  them  after  a  nzed  period,  in  circumstances  which  could 
not  be  foreseen."! 
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Ireland  is  bo  awfnl^  with  famine  and  complete  disorganiza- 
tion,  and  a  social  war  probable,  that  money  and  coerciye  laws 
mnst  have  been  called  for ;  and  these  they  could  not  demand 
of  Parliament,  and  leave  the  Com  Iaws  as  they  are. 

There  was  another  meeting  at  Lord  John's  house  at 
eleven  to-day ;  present,  the  same  as  before,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  Francis  Baring.  Lord  John  produced  Gra- 
ham's letter.  Lord  Lansdowne  said  that  certainlv  he  could 
not  say  there  was  anything  in  it  at  variance  with  what  he 
had  said  at  their  interview,  but  that  there  was  an  appearance 
of  drawing  back  in  it,  and  something  in  the  tone  that  he 
did  not  hke.  The  feeling  of  this  meeting  was,  that  Peel 
and  Qraham  were  not  goin^  to  deal  fairly  and  frankly  with 
them,  and  they  would  not  hear  of  Peel's  excusing  himself 
from  divulging  his  intentions,  and  giving  as  the  excuse  for 
his  refusal  that  he  could  not  tell  them  a  plan  which  he  had 
not  told  his  colleagues.  They  unanimously  agreed  that  great 
caution  and  determination  were  necessary,  and  that  they 
must  see  their  way  more  clearly  before  they  committed  them- 
selves to  taking  office.  It  was  settled  that  Lord  LajDsdowne 
and  Lord  John  should  go  together  to  Windsor  and  teU  Her 
Majesty  what  they  proposed.  This  was,  that  Peel  should 
again  be  invited  to  state  frankly  what  sort  of  measures  he 
contemplated  and  would  be  prepared  to  support ;  and  if  he 
refused  to  do  this.  Lord  John  was  to  commit  to  paper  a  pro- 
ject, which  was  to  be  sent  to  Peel,  desiring  at  the  same  time 
that  he  would  say  whether  he  would  support  it,  and  what 
amount  of  support  he  calculated  on  being  able  to  bring  with 
him.  They  will  have  no  appearance  of  intrigue  or  under- 
hand dealing,  but  an  open,  frank  proceeding  which  may  en- 
able them  to  see  the  exact  condition  in  which  they  stand.  I 
saw  the  Duke  of  Bedford  soon  after  the  meeting,  who  gave 
me  precisely  the  same  account  that  Clarendon  hai  done ;  he 
said  that  Lord  John  had  acted  with  great  judgment  in  his 
communication  with  the  Queen,  not  pressing  her  or  asking 
for  details  about  the  differences  in  the  late  Cabinet,  taking 
what  she  chose  to  tell.  She  wrote  to  Melbourne,  and  told 
him  she  had  sent  for  Lord  John,  knowing  that  the  state  of 
his  health  would  not  admit  of  his  assisting  her.  He  wrote 
back  word  that  a  voyage  from  Southampton  to  Cowes  would 
be  as  bad  for  him  as  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

The  Queen  spoke  to  Lord  John  immediately  about  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  expressed  great  alarm  at  the  idea  of  his 
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retoming  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  her  earnest  desire  that 
he  would  take  the  Colonial  Office  instead,  and  that  Lord 
John  would  propose  it  to  him.  She  had  already  talked  to 
Aberdeen  about  it,  who  told  her  she  must  make  up  her  mind 
to  Palmerston's  returning  to  the  Foreign  Office,  as  he  would 
certainly  take  nothing  else.  They  asmed  (Lord  John  and 
those  whom  he  consulted)  that  it  would  neyer  do  to  propose 
any  other  office  to  him,  and  it  was  much  better  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  reluctance  or  difitrust,  and  to  ^ve  it  him  at 
once.  But  they  mean  that  the  Queen  should  herself  express 
to  Palmerston  ner  easiest  desire  that  nothing  may  be  said 
or  done  to  interrupt  the  amicable  relations  which  subsist 
between  her  and  the  King  of  the  French,  and  that  Palmer- 
ston should  be  at  once  made  to  understand  that  the  Forei^ 
Office  is  to  be  a  department  of  the  Goyemment,  the  affairs 
of  which  are  to  1)e  considered  in  common,  and  not  dealt  with 
according  to  his  good-will  and  pleasure.  He  will  not  like 
this,  but  with  or  without  a  struggle  he  will  no  doubt  con* 
form  to  it ;  and  John  Bussell  is  not  a  man  to  surrender  the 
proper  functions  of  a  head  of  the  Goyemment,  or  to  be 
either  tricked  or  bullied  into  letting  Palmerston  be  inde- 
pendent and  arbitrary.  Clarendon  S)ld  Lord  John  not  to 
think  about  him  in  making  his  arrangements.  Lord  John 
threw  out  a  hint  about  Ireland ;  but  he  at  once  said  he  could 
not  go  there  at  the  expense  of  the  certain  ruin  of  his  health. 
He  asked  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  if  he  would  take 
office,  but  he  said  it  was  out  of  the  question.  I  try  to  per- 
suade him  to  be  in  the  Cabinet  without  an  office,  and  to  this 
he  seems  rather  inclined.  There  will  be  great  difficulties 
about  the  offices,  between  the  necessity  of  inviting  new  men, 
such  as  Cobden  and  Charles  Villiers ;  the  claims  of  men  once 
but  not  last  in  office,  such  as  Grey,  Auckland,  Charles  Wood, 
(George  Grey,  Clauricarde,  etc.  ;  aud  adjusting  the  preten- 
sions of  the  men  turned  out  by  Peel.  There  was  an  admira- 
ble article  in  the  Times,  giving  the  whole  rationale  of  Peel's 
four  years  of  office,  of  his  conanct,  motives,  and  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  which  he  engendered,  excellently  done  and 
perfectly  true. 

Tuesday,  December  16th.  —  Nothing  is  settled ;  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Lord  John  Russell  went  to  Windsor  on  Sat- 
urday. The  first  novelty  that  struck  them  was  the  manner 
of  their  reception ;  all  is  changed  since  they  went  out  of 
office.    Formerly  the  Queen  received  her  Ministers  alone  ; 
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with  her  alone  they  commanicated,  though  of  course  Prince 
Albert  knew  everything ;  bat  now  the  Queen  and  Prince 
were  together,  received  Lord  Lansdowne  and  John  Russell 
together,  and  both  of  them  always  said  We — "  We  think,  or 
wish,  to  do  so  and  so ;  what  had  we  better  do,"  etc.  The 
Prince  is  become  so  identified  with  the  Queen  that  they  are 
one  person,  and  as  he  likes  business,  it  is  obvious  that  while 
she  has  the  title  he  is  really  discharging  the  functions  of  the 
Sovereign.  He  is  King  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  I  am 
not  surprised  at  this,  but  certainly  was  not  aware  that  it  had 
taken  such  a  definite  shape.  However,  they  told  the  Sover- 
eigns that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  positive  as- 
surance that  the  dissentient  section  of  the  Cabinet  was  un- 
able, and  would  in  no  case  undertake,  to  form  a  Government, 
and  suggested  that  they  should  either  send  for  or  write  to 
Peel,  and  ask  him  the  question.  The  Prince  wrote,  and 
last  ni^ht  John  Russell  got  from  him  Peel's  answer,  which 
was  a  distinct  declaration  that  those  persons  could  not  and 
woald  not  attempt  to  form  a  Government.  This  morning 
there  is  another  and  more  numerous  meeting,  for  now  the 
scattered  Whigs  have  had  time  to  arrive,  reel  having  re- 
fused to  disclose  his  intentions  in  his  Cabinet,  it  now  re- 
mains for  Lord  John  to  tell  him  what  he  is  inclined  to  pro- 
pose, and  to  ask  him  if  he  will  support  it.  What  this  shall 
be  will  be  discussed  this  morning.  The  greatest  doubt  pre- 
vails in  the  town  about  the  formation  of  the  Government. 
If  Peel  and  Graham  would  communicate  frankly  with  John 
Russell,  and  really  trv  to  come  to  some  understanding  or 
fair  compromise ;  if  they  would  consider  the  difficulties  to- 
gether and  make  a  joint  attempt  to  remove  them,  the  work 
would  not  be  difficult ;  but  there  is  always  a  great  difficulty 
when  it  is  necessarv  to  deal  with  such  men  as  Peel  and  Gra- 
ham—the one  cold,  reserved,  suspicious,  and  insincere,  the 
other  slii)pery. 

Certainly  the  contrast  between  Peel's  position  and  his 
reputation  on  his  coming  into  office  four  years  ago,  and  at 
this  moment  of  his  quitting  it,  is  most  remarkable  and 
curious.  Never  was  any  Minister  so  triumphant  as  he  was 
then.  He  had  routed  nis  opponents,  reduced  them  to  a 
miserable  state  of  weakness,  and  heaped  unpopularity  and 
discredit  upon  them.  With  his  own  party  he  was  like  a 
general  who  had  just  led  his  troops  on  to  victory;  they 
looked  up  to  him  with  admiration,  and  obeyed  him  im- 
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plicitly;  all  the  world  was  admiring  and  applauding  him, 
abroad  and  at  home.  And  what  has  been  his  career  before 
the  world  ?  Successful  to  the  uttermost  of  general  expec- 
tation ;  personalljr  he  Tanquished  the  dislike  of  the  Queen 
and  ingratiated  himself  entirely  with  her.  He  terminated 
dangerous  contests  and  embarrassing  disputes,  he  restored 
peace,  he  put  the  finances  in  eood  oraer.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  any  failure  he  suffered,  and  easy  to  show 
that  no  Minister  ever  had  to  boast  of  four  more  prosperous 
years,  or  more  refjlete  with  public  advantage  and  improve- 
ment. His  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  diminished ;  and  if  he  had  met  Parliament 
as  Minister  next  session,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
found  himself  supported  by  majorities  quite  as  large  as  when 
he  took  possession  of  the  Government.  And  the  end  of  all 
this  triumph,  popularity,  prosperity,  and  power  is  a  volun- 
tary fall,  a  resignation  of  office  in  the  midst  of  such  a  storm 
of  rage,  abuse,  and  hatred  as  no  other  Minister  was  ever  ex- 

Eosed  to.  His  political  opponents  are  not  disposed  to  give 
im  credit  for  either  wisdom  or  patriotism,  while  his  follow- 
ers (friends  he  has  none)  heap  reproaches  upon  him,  in  which 
they  exhaust  the  whole  vocabulary  of  abuse,  and  accuse  him 
of  every  sort  of  baseness,  felsehood,  and  treachery.  And 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  mighty  change  ?  It  is  because  he 
is  wiser  than  his  people,  that  he  knows  better  than  they  do 
what  are  the  true  principles  of  national  policy  and  national 
economy ;  because,  amid  a  chaos  of  conflicting  prejudices 
and  interests,  amid  the  clashing  of  mighty  powers,  ne  en- 
tertains sound  views  and  wants  to  give  effect  to  them.  It 
was  well  said  that  it  was  his  purpose  "to  betray  the  country 
into  good  measures."  The  tendency  of  his  measures  has 
been  good.  If  he  had  had  time,  he  would  have  accomplished 
much  good  ;  but  he  was  unfortunately  "  cribbed,  cabined, 
and  confined  "  by  his  antecedent  conduct,  and  he  has  been 
obliged  to  work  his  way  by  the  employment  of  means  de- 
structive of  his  character,  subversive  of  his  influence,  and, 
in  the  end,  fatal  to  the  objects  which  he  had  in  view.  The 
history  of  Peel's  four  years  is  well  worth  a  close  study — there 
is  so  much  in  it  in  connection  with  the  past  to  blame,  so 
much  in  connection  with  the  future  to  praise,  and  all  well 
worth  pondering  upon  and  fit  to  point  a  moral. 

Afternoon. — ^The  meeting  of  the  Whigs  took  place  this 
morning,  fourteen  or  fifteen  present.    The  day  before  How- 
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ick'  had  arriyed^  and  immediately  began  squabbling  with 
and  dissenting  from  eyerybody.  He  and  Ellice  were  with 
Lord  John  together,  and  Lord  John  so  much  disagreed  with 
Howick's  yiolent  yiews  (for  he  was  all  for  extreme  measures, 
immediate  repeal,  no  compensation,  trampling  on  adyersa- 
ries),  that  Ho  wick  said  pettishly,  "  I  see  it  would  be  useless 
for  me  to  attend  your  meeting  to-morrow."  Ellice  inter- 
fered and  said,  "  Oh,  nonsense,  you  had  better  come,"  and 
he  did.  Lord  John  said  he  was  yery  sorry  Ellice  had  pre- 
yailed  on  him  to  come,  as  he  should  much  haye  preferred  tak- 
ing him  at  his  word. 

Lord  John  had  written  to  the  Queen,  and  begged  her 
to  obtain  a  more  positiye  answer  whether  the  Protectionist 
part  of  the  Cabinet  would  or  could  form  a  Goyemment ;  and 
the  Queen  wrote  to  Peel  accordingly.  Peel's  answer  Lord 
John  receiyed  this  morning  ;  it  was  a  long  letter,  four  sides 
of  paper.  After  stating  positiyely  that  the  dissentients 
would  not  make  the  attempt,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  was 
disposed  to  support  the  measures  of  the  new  Goyemment, 
but  that  he  thought  it  better  there  should  be  no  direct 
communication  between  them  ;  that  it  would  giye  offense  to 
many  people,  and  not  be  relished  by  Parliament ;  that  he 
could  say  that  there  were  many  Peers  who,  whateyer  their 
opinions  might  be  about  the  Corn  Laws,  would  be  anxious 
that  any  measure  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
should  pass  the  House  of  Lords,  and  would  do  all  they 
could  to  assist  it  This  letter  was  first  read  separately, 
and  then  when  Lord  Lansdowne  arrived  late  (from  Bowood), 
and  they  all  took  their  places,  it  was  read  aloud.  After 
considerable  discussion  upon  it,  some  thinking  it  was  not 
enough.  Clarendon  proposed  that  another  letter  should  be 
written  to  the  Queen,  requesting  that  she  would  ask  Peel 
whether  he  would  be  opposed  to  a  measure  of  immediate 
and  total  repeal,  accompanied  by  other  measures  of  com- 
pensation, but  entering  into  no  details,  and  not  saying 
what  measures  of  compensation  they  meant.  This  was 
supported  by  Howick,  and  finally  agreed  to.     They  now 

>  [Charles^  second  Earl  Grey,  the  head  of  the  Government  of  1880,  died  on 
July  17,  1846,  and  was  suoceeded  by  Henry  Geoive  Grey,  hw  son,  the  third 
£arl.  This  statesman,  therotbre,  was  about  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  for  the  first  time  as  Earl  Grey.  But  ho  was  so  much  better  known  by 
his  former  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Howick,  and  the  title  to  which  he  had  ju«t 
succeeded  was  still  so  unfamiliar,  that  throughout  the  narrative  of  these  transac- 
tions he  is  styled  Lord  Howick  by  Mr.  Greviile,  though  Earl  Grey  is  meant] 
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know  that  Peel  intended  to  propose  immediate  suspension 
and  final  abolition,  bat  with  a  short  period  of  reyiyal.  The 
Whiga  think  this  will  never  do  ;  they  do  not  indeed  see  any 
great  caose  for  the  immediate  suspension ;  but  to  say  so 
would  be  inconsistent  with  all  they  nave  been  lately  urging, 
and  would  make  them  appear  less  liberal  than  Peel.  Then 
they  do  not  think  the  Corn  Laws,  once  suspended,  can  eyer 
be  allowed  to  revive ;  so  on  the  whole  they  prefer  immediate 
and  total  repeal,  with  other  measures  of  a  compensatory 
character.  His  letter  was  to  be  dispatched  to  the  Queen  to- 
night, who  would,  of  course,  send  it  to  Peel  directly,  and  on 
his  answer  the  formation  of  the  Government  depends.  The 
Queen  in  sending  Peel's  letter  expressed  her  concurrence 
with  his  reasoning,  and  her  hope  that  it  would  be  found  sat- 
isfactory, and  begged  to  have  the  letter  back  again  directly. 

X y  from  whom  I  heard  all  this,  told  me  the  meeting 

went  off  very  well,  and  on  the  whole  harmoniously.  I 
wanted  Clarendon  to  contrive  that  there  should  be  some 
communication  made  through  Graham  to  Peel,,  that  he  may 
anderstand  how  much  depends  on  the  answer  he  may  think 
fit  to  send.  He  ou^ht  to  be  frank  and  candid,  but  it  is  not 
in  his  nature,  and  there  are  many  people  who  fancy  he  wants 
to  have  the  Government  thrown  bacK  upon  him,  and  to  ga 
on.     I  do  not  believe  this. 

Friday,  December  19^A. — ^Yesterday  morning  the  die  was 
ci^t.  John  Bussell  accepted  the  Government  As  I  have 
already  said,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  and  a  remark- 
ably good  one,  setting  forth  that  he  did  not  think  Sir  Bobert 
Peel's  plan  would  l^  sufficient,  and  his  reasons  why,  and 
begging  to  know  whether  he  would  have  insuperable  objec- 
tions to  total  and  immediate  repeal.  It  was  certainly  un- 
derstood hj  his  whole  conclave  tnat  on  Peel's  reply  to  this 
appeal  to  him  was  to  depend  the  question  of  taking  or  refus- 
ing the  Government.  The  Queen  sent  it  to  Peel,  and  all 
day  on  Wednesday  he  and  Graham  sat  in  consultation  upon 
it  On  Wednesday  evening  he  sent  his  reply,  and  yesterday 
morning  there  was  another  meeting  at  Lord  John's,  where 
the  reply  was  read.  It  was  very  cold,  declined  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  or  give  any  pledges,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  Her  Majesty  would  not  consider  him  wanting  in  respect 
if  he  referred  her  to  his  former  letter.  On  this  being  read 
there  was  a  silence,  when  Clarendon  first  said,  '*  There,  you 
now  see  the  wisdom  of  having  required  a  positive  assurance 
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from  PeeL  It  is  evident  that  he  will  not  snpport  us,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  take 
the  (Jovemment  upon  if  Ho  wick  instantly  interposed 
that  he  did  not  see  that  at  all,  quite  disagreed  with  him, 
thought  Peel  could  not  say  more,  and  that  it  was  quite  as 
mucn  as  they  could  expect.  Then  ensued  a  quantity  of 
conyersation  and  discussion,  all  the  pros  and  the  cons,  reel's 
peculiar  cliaracter  and  position,  and,  in  short,  whether  they 
should  ^  on  or  give  it  up.  At  length  Lord  John,  who  had 
stood  with  folded  arms  and  let  this  go  on  for  some  time  in 
silence,  said,  **  If  you  wish  to  know  my  opinion,  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  the  Government.''  He  aid  not  enter  into  any 
argument,  but  thus  pronounced  his  of)inion,  and  at  last  it 
was  put  to  the  vote.  Ten  were  for  taking,  five  were  for  de- 
clining :  Lord  lAusdowne,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Claren- 
don, and  two  others  whom  I  do  not  yet  know,  were  against ; 
all  the  others  for.  On  the  whole  1  think  they  did  right. 
The  only  awkward  part  of  it  is  that  they  seemea  at  first  to 
announce  a  determination  only  to  accept  it  provided  they 
could  get  a  certain  assurance  from  Peel  To  ask  for  that 
assurance — to  be  refused  by  him — and  then  to  draw  back 
from  their  announced  resolution — to  submit  to  his  refusal — 
and  take  the  Oovemment  without  it  as  they  could  not  have 
it  with  it — there  is  something  in  this  rather  mortifying  and 
a  little  undignified.  But  though  Peel  would  not  pledge 
himself  to  any  particular  course,  there  is  one  very  impor- 
tant feature  in  his  conduct.  If  he  has  not  said  that  he  nad 
no  insuperable  obiection  to  the  measure  they  contemplate, 
neither  nas  he  said  that  he  has ;  and  he  has,  after  learning 
the  extent  to  which  they  mean  to  go,  given  the  same  assur- 
ance of  a  disposition  to  support  them  which  he  gave  before 
he  knew  it.  I  think,  therefore,  that  he  means  to  act  feirly 
by  them,  to  give  them  his  support,  and  that  he  really  does 
think  that  it  is  better  for  them  as  well  as  for  himself 
that  he  should  not  say  more  or  pledge  himself  more,  and 
that  he  should  be  able  to  tell  the  House  of  Commons  and 
his  friends  that  he  is  unfettered,  and  that  there  is  neither 
arrangement  nor  understanding  between  them.  I  should 
certainly  have  voted  for  accepting  if  I  had  been  there.  It  is 
obviously  Peel's  interest  to  act  a  fair  and  honorable  part. 
In  no  other  way  can  he  stand  well  with  the  country ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  hatred  of  the  Tory  landlords  and  his  political 
followers^  and  the  abuse  of  the  press^  tiiere  is  a  very  strong 
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impression  throughout  the  country  among  the  well-informed 
ana  business-like  middle  classes  that  Peel  is  the  ablest  of  our 
public  men,  that  his  intentions  are  good,  his  principles 
sound,  and  his  measures  wise  and  skillfm ;  that  on  tne  whole, 
in  spite  of  prejudice  and  obloquy,  he  has  governed  the  coun- 
try well  and  supplied  correction  and  improvement  in  every 
department  and  direction.  Peel's  conauct  at  the  present 
moment  seems  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  design  of 
acting  unfairly  by  the  new  Government.  There  is  such  an 
inveterate  distrust  and  suspicion  of  him  that  many  people 
cannot  be  persuaded  he  is  not  hatching  some  secret  and  cun- 
ning plot  to  overthrow  them  in  the  end ;  but  if  his  object 
had  been  to  recover  power  and  reconcile  himself  with  the 
Tories,  he  had  now  in  nis  hands  a  better  opportunity  than  he 
can  ever  expect  to  find  aj^in ;  if  }\e  had  only  said  one  word, 
the  Oovemment  fell  back  at  once  into  his  hands ;  if  he  had 
said  he  had  insuperable  objections  to  total  and  immediate 
repeal,  John  Sussell  would  at  once  have  declined,  and  the 
Queen  would  have  sent  for  him  again.  He  would  have  re- 
formed and  re-enforced  his  Cabinet,  and  he  would  have  told 
the  Tories  he  came  back  to  save  them  from  the  extreme 
measure  of  John  Russell ;  he  would  have  invited  them  to  sup- 
port his  safer  and  more  moderate  measure  instead  of  appeal- 
ing as  their  destroyer ;  he  would  represent  himself  as  stand- 
ing between  them  and  destruction,  as  their  defender  against 
ruin.  That  with  his  dexterity  he  might  have  turned  this  to 
account  and  have  assuaged  tne  fury  of  many  of  them  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  But  he  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
and  in  not  taking  this*  advantage  and  reiecting  the  Oovem- 
ment thus  placed  within  his  grasp,  I  think  there  is  far  greater 
assurance  of  his  fair  intentions  than  reason  to  doubt  them 
because  he  will  not  give  specific  and  definite  pledges  and  as- 
surances. All  this  I  have  said  to  one  of  my  friends  this 
morning  who  has  been  all  along  disposed  to  take  a  different 
view  of  the  case,  and  has  been  the  principal  advocate  for  cau- 
tion and  non-acceptance. 

December  20th. — No  novel  or  play  ever  presented  such 
vicissitudes  and  events  as  this  political  drama  which  has 
been  for  ten  days  acted  before  the  public.  Yesterday,  when 
I  went  to  dinner  at  Lord  Foley's,  Leveson  whispered  to  me 
that  "  everything  was  at  an  end.'*  I  had  seen  nobody  in  the 
afternoon  and  knew  nothin&r,  but  after  dinner  he  told  roe 
Charles  Gore  had  told  him  this.    I  went  off  to  Kent  House, 
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and  there  heard  the  whole  story.  Yesterday  morning  they 
met  at  John  Bnsseirs  as  nsoal,  and  first  began  by  a  discussion 
of  the  compensations,  Lord  Lansdowne  and  others  thinking 
it  advisable  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  general  piin-* 
ciples  on  which  they  should  proceed  in  this  important  par- 
ticular. Howick  as  usual  arraed,  disputed,  and  battled,  but 
at  last  this  question  was  settled.  Then  John  Bussell  said, 
**Now,  if  you  please,  I  want  to  see  you  singly,  and  I  will 
begin  with  Howick."  Accordingly,  the  rest  went  into  the 
next  room.  Howick  remained  there  forty  minutes,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  stalked  out,  head  in  the  air,  and,  without 
saying  a  word  to  anybody,  took  himself  off.  John  Russell 
then  csdled  in  one  or  two  more  and  told  them  what  had 
passed.  He  had  offered  Howick  the  Colonies.  Howick  ac- 
cepted, but  begged  to  know  the  other  arrangements,  and 
particularly  who  was  to  have  the  Foreign  Office.  He  told 
him  "Palmerston."  Then  said  Howick,  "I  will  not  be  in 
the  Cabinet.''  He  argued  with  him,  told  him  all  the  reasons 
for  this  arrangement,  said  everthing  he  could  think  of,  but 
all  in  vain.  So  they  parted.  Then  Bear  EUice,  whom  John 
Bussell  called  into  council,  said  it  was  intolerable*;  and  he 
and  Sir  George  Grey,  who  was  to  have  the  Home  Office,  went 
after  him,  and  it  was  settled  there  should  be  another  meeting 
in  the  evening.  They  could  not  find  him  for  a  long  time, 
and  when  they  did  he  would  hear  of  nothing.  It  appears 
that  some  days  ago  John  Bussell  did  sound  Palmerston  about 
taking  another  office,  hinted  that  people  were  alarmed  at 
him,  but  said  he  would  not  offer  him  anything  else,  and  that 
the  Foreign  Office  was  at  his  disposal.  Palmerston  did  not. 
bite  the  feast,  but  treated  the  alarms  as  fictitious  or  ridicu- 
lous, said  he  knew  nothing  of  any  other  office,  ealo^zed  his 
own  administration,  and  said  he  would  take  nothmg  else. 
Howick  had  on  his  side  written  a  letter  to  John  Bussell,  not 
objecting  to  Palmerston,  but  intimating  that  he  should  ex- 
pect to  be  informed  how  the  offices  were  to  be  allotted: 
something  indicative  of  a  possible  breeze,  but  not  of  the 
storm  which  has  burst  forth.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  John 
Bussell  wrote  to  Palmerston  and  told  him  a  difficulty  had 
arisen,  and  that  ofie  of  their  colleagues  objected  to  his  taking 
the  Foreign  Office.  Palmerston  verv  properly  replied  that 
^*  this  was  an  additional  reason  for  his  accepting  no  other." 
In  the  afternoon  John  Bussell,  finding  Howick  would  come 
to  no  terms,  declared  that  he  would  throw  the  whole  thing 
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np^  that  he  could  not  do  without  Grey  in  the  Lords,  and 
that  the  breach  with  him  would  produce  diffioultiee  and  em- 
barrassments that  would  materially  impair  his  chance  of 
success.  Peel  was  to  go  down  fco  Windsor  this  morning  to 
resign,  and  John  Bussell  wrote  to  the  Queen  to  inform  her 
of  what  had  occurred,  and  begged  her  to  put  Peel  off  till  the 
afternoon,  and  meanwhile  he  would  himself  go  down  to 
Windsor,  where  he  is,  in  fact,  gone,  to  resign.  I  find  that 
most  of  his  colleagues  concur  in  this  resolution :  Auckland, 
who  was  at  Kent  House,  Clarendon  and  Lord  Lansdowne, 
both  of  whom  have  always  been  against  taking  office,  and  I 
know  not  who  besides.  I  think  they  are  wrong.  It  may  be 
a  question  whether  they  oaght  to  have  accepted  or  refused 
upon  Peel's  letter,  whether  they  had  then  grounds  enough  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  pusillanimous  and  discr^table  to  suffer 
Howick  t3  break  up  the  Goyemment  they  had  consented  to 
form,  upon  a  purely  personal  question,  unmixed  with  any 
political  one.  Such  is  the  state  of  thin^  this  day  at  twelye 
o'clock ;  but  from  hour  to  hour  it  is  impossible  to  say  or 

Saees  how  it  may  all  be  chaneed.    The  Goyemment  is  really 
ke  a  halfpenny  whirling  in  tiie  air,  with  John  Bussell's  heaa 
on  one  side  and  Peel's  on  the  other. 

Sunday,  December  21«^. — John  Bussell  went  down  at 
eleyen  o'clock,  resigned,  and  the  Queen  accepted  his  resig- 
nation. He  gaye  her  a  Minute,  setting  forth  his  difficulties 
(but  without  naming  Grey  and  Palmerston)  and  explanatory 
of  his  motiyes ;  exc^edindy  well  done,  I  am  told,  terse  ana 
clear.  This  he  left  with  her  to  show  to  Peel.  She  behayed 
yery  graciously  to  him,  thanked  him  for  his  exertions,  ap- 
proyed  of  his  conduct,  particularly  in  finpporting  Palmer- 
ston, on  whom  she  jNronounced  a  high  eulogy ;  praised  his 
talents  and  industry,  and  said  she  was  sure  he  would  haye 
ably  and  faithfully  discharj^ed  his  duty.  She  showed  John 
Bussell  a  letter  from  Louis  Philippe,  yery  judicious  and  ex- 
pressiye  of  his  confidence  that  the  cnange  in  her  Goyemment 
would  in  no  way  affect  the  good  understanding  which  existed 
between  the  two  countries.  Nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory than  this  interyiew. 

At  two  o'clock  Peel  arriyed,  and  upon  her  informing  him 
that  John  Bassell  had  resigned,  giying  him  the  Minute  to 
read,  and  requesting  him  to  retake  the  Goyemment,  he  im- 
mediately ana  without  making  any  difficulties  consented  to 
do  so,  saying,  howeyer,  that  ne  would  haye  supported  John 
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Bossell  if  he  had  formed  his  Government  The  Qneen  wrote 
to  John  Sussell  and  told  him  what  had  passed,  which  he 
announced  to  ns  at  dinner  at  Palmerston's.  I  never  saw 
people  so  happy,  as  most,  perhaps  all  of  them,  are  to  have 
got  ont  of  their  engagement ;  even  Lady  Palmerston  said  she 
did  not  wish  for  the  Foreign  Office  again.  It  was  known 
yesterday  that  Howick  was  the  cause  of  this  sudden  break- 
up, and  what  he  had  done,  and  there  was  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  blame  him  severely,  but  also  to  blame  them  for  not 
having  let  him  depart  and  gone  on  without  him.  If  they 
had  been  really  anxious  to  come  in,  and  if  they  had  had  an 
entire  confidence  in  Peel's  intentions,  they  no  doubt  would 
have  done  so ;  but  the  Peers  of  the  party,  who  were  all  of 
them  opposed  to  taking  office  on  Thursday,  were  still  more 
decideoly  against  it  when  they  found  Howick  was  to  leave 
them.  Thev  had  counted  upon  him  as  their  principal 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  when  they  found  that 
the  whole  burden  was  to  fall  on  them,  and  that  they  were 
very  likely  to  have  Howick  against  them  instead  of  for  them, 
urging  impossible  measures,  they  vehemently  pressed  John 
Russell  to  give  it  up  ;  and  this  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
so  many  members  of  his  Cabinet  to  face  these  difficulties  de- 
termined him  to  resign.  If  Peel's  engagement  to  support 
them  had  been  more  definite  and  positive,  they  would  proba- 
bly not  have  cared  for  Howick's  secession  ;  but,  already  dis- 
satisfied with  Peel,  they  were  too  happy  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity which  Howick  afforded  them  to  draw  back  altogether. 
Peel's  reserve  was  really  then  the  cause  of  the  failure,  and  I 
have  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  was  reserved  and  abstained 
from  pledging  himself  because  he  thought  John  Russell 
would  very  likely  not  be  able  to  accomplish  his  task,  that  in 
case  of  failure  the  Government  would  fall  back  into  his 
hands,  and  that  he  was  resolved  all  the  time  to  retake  it  if 
it  was  offered  to  him  again.  At  all  events  he  has  shown  his 
prudence,  and  it  is  very  fortunate  for  him  that  he  did  not 
pledge  himself  to  any  particular  course,  and  that  he  has  kept 
himself  at  liberty  to  do  exactly  what  he  pleases.  He  is  not 
the  least  pledged  either  for  or  against  total  repeal.  The 
conversation  I  had  with  Sidney  Herbert  some  nights  ago 
gave  me  a  suspicion  that  they  were  looking  forward  to  the 
possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  of  their  immediate  resump- 
tion of  office.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  Lord  John  had  suffi- 
cient reason  for  giving  it  up,  but  that  the  world — ^that  is, 
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the  Whig  world — and  those  who  desired  his  success,  who 
cannot  know  what  was  passing  in  his  green-room,  will  think 
he  ought,  after  going  so  far,  to  have  gone  on  to  the  end. 
The  li^t  scene  will  not  appear  to  have  been  well  played  out. 
It  will  be  thought  that  if  they  saw  cause  enough  on  public 
grounds  to  undertake  it,  they  ought  not  to  have  been  de- 
terred from  proceeding  because  one  unreasonable  member  of 
the  Cabinet  raised  objectioms  and  difficulties  of  a  purely  per- 
sonal nature,  and  which  had  no  reference  to  the  great  meas- 
ure which  it  was  their  mission-  to  carry  through.  This  is, 
as  far  as  one  can  see,  the  general  opinion. 


CHAPTEB   XX. 

sir  Bobert  Peel  returns  to  Offloo— Death  of  Lord  Whamdlflr©— Tory  View  of  the  WhUf 
Fkllnre— Views  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  his  OoHea^aes— Parorable  Position  of  the  0^1- 
Det— Lord  llowiok's  Statement— Lord  John  defended  by  h\»  Friends— The  Letters  of 
JonloS'Tnio  Causes  of  the  Whig  Falloro — The  Corn  Law  Measure  under  Considera- 
tion—<k  Vindication  of  Peel— Irritation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Tories- 
Lord  Melbourne's  Vehemence —Lord  Qranvllle— Lord  Bessborough  In  fiivorof  Ooer- 
elve  MeasonfS  In  Ireland— Consequences  of  Lord  John's  Letter  on  Com  Law  Bepeal — 
The  Peettte  Party— Sir  Bobert  Peel  s  dpeeoh—Otaclosure  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  MeasuM 
— Lord  John's  View  of  It— Sir  James  Graham's  View— The  Moremcnt  for  Immediate 
Bepeal— The  League  press  for  Immediate  Bepeal— Lord  John's  Engagement— Hesita- 
tion on  the  Subject  of  Immediate  Bepeal— Lord  Stanley's  Growing  Opposition— Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert's  Views  and  Conduct— More  Moderate  Connsela— Approaching  Fate 
of  the  Peel  Ministry -No  Dlasoluiton— Inconsistency  of  Ministers— The  Westminster 
Election— Lord  Stanley  heads  the  Protectionist  Opposition— Lord  John  BuseeU's 
Inoonslstenry— Mr.  Disraeli  leads  the  Protectionists  In  the  Commons— The  Conqiinst 
of  the  Pni^aab— Division  oo  the  Cora  BUI— Lord  George  Bentinck's  Speech— Lord 
lUrdlnge  blamed. 

London,  Monday,  December  22d,  1845. — ^Yesterday  there 
was  an  interval  of  repose,  and  the  world  is  now  looking  with 
great  curiosity  for  Peel's  proceedings,  and  what  changes,  if 
any,  will  be  made  in  the  Cabinet.  I  met  Monteagle  at  din- 
ner at  Palmerston's  last  night,  when  we  talked  over  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Lord  John's  attempt,  and  he  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  have  gone  on  ;  that  Lord  John 
oaght  not  to  have  argued  with  Howick  at  all,  but  have  said 
at  once,  "I  am  sorry  to  lose  vou,  but  since  this  is  your  reso- 
lution, I  am  afraid  we  must  be  deprived  of  your  aid,  but  I 
trust  you  will  support  us.*'  He  says  he  knows  the  man,  and 
if  Lord  John  had  taken  this  course  Howick  would  have  given 
way.  It  is  now  said  that  he  desired  Edward  Ellice  to  impart 
to  Lord  John  his  objections  to  Palmerston,  and  that  EUioo- 
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never  did  it ;  but^  be  this  as  it  may,  he  ought  not  to  have 
left  the  matter  in  doubt,  but  have  had  a  elear  explanation 
with  Lord  John  at  first.  Sidney  Herbert  told  me  they  came 
back  with  great  regret,  but  could  not  do  otherwise,  situated 
as  the  Queen  was  bv  Lord  John's  retiring.  At  this  moment 
all  speculation  ana  all  conjecture  about  what  will  happen, 
what  Peel  will  propose,  and  what  will  be  the  event,  must  be 
so  wild  and  uncertain,  that  though  these  questions  are  in 
everybody's  mouth  and  occupy  everybody's  thoughts  inoes- 
santly,  I  shall  not  now  say  anything  on  the  subjects 

I  have  been  so  engaged  in  the  narration  of  passing  events^ 
that  I  have  not  said  a  word  on  the  sudden  death  of  Lord 
Whamcliffe,  who,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days,  was  struck  on 
Thursday  last  by  a  stroke  of  i^plexy,  and  died  on  Friday 
morning,  none  of  his  family  having  supposed  him  to  be  in 
any  danger.  He  was  not  a  popular  man  in  general  society ; 
his  manners  were  ungracious,  and  to  those  who  knew  little 
of  him,  or  who  had  occasional  relations  with  him,  he  gener- 
ally ^ve  offense  ;  but  he  was  deservedly  loved  and  esteemed 
by  his  family  and  his  friends.  He  was  kind-hearted,  affec- 
tionate, hospitable,  and  obliging,  an  excellent,  well-meaning 
man,  and  those  who  disliked  nim  at  first,  on  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  grew  to  regard  and  respect  him.  He  was  very 
far  from  beins  a  man  of  first-rate  capacity,  but  he  had  good 
strong  sense,  liberal  opinions,  honesty,  straightforwardness, 
and  courage — rather  more  perhaps  of  physical  than  of  moral 
courage,  for  a  braver  man  never  existed ;  but  in  i)olitical 
action  he  was  checked  by  a  consciousness  of  his  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  his  compeers,  and  he  did  not  assert  his 
independence  and  put  forth  his  opinions  with  the  confidence 
whicn  an  abler  and  more  indispensable  man  would  have 
done.  He  ^ve  unquestionable  proo&  of  his  physical  cour- 
age by  braving  a  mob  in  a  very  dauntless  mimner  upon  I 
forget  now  what  occasion,  but  I  think  in  Yorkshire  durinff 
some  of  the  Reform  riots ;  and  he  showed  a  want  of  mor^ 
courage  in  submitting  so  meekly  to  join  the  Tories  in  their 
mad  attempt  upon  the  Reform  Bill,  after  the  second  reading 
had  been  earned,  when  Lyndhurst  proposed  to  postpone 
Schedule  A,  one  of  the  greatest  political  blunders  that  ever 
was  made.  Whamcliffe's  place  in  the  political  scale  was 
that  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  of  the  country 
gentlemen,  with  a  large  property,  considerable  local  influ- 
ence, fair  talents,  a  respectable  education,  active,  resolute. 
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and  honest  Upon  two  occasions  he  played  a  prominent 
part :  first,  when  he  moved  the  resolation  which  overturned 
the  Ministry  after  Perceval's  death,  thongh  that  Ministry 
speedily  recovered  and  had  a  long  reign  ;  and,  secondly  (by 
far  the  most  important),  when  he,  in  conjunction  with  Lord 
Harrowby,  collected  that  small  band,  m  derision  termed 
Waverers,  whose  junction  with  Lord  Grey  enabled  him  to 
carry  the  second  reading  of  the  Beform  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Ijords.  In  that  Lord  Whamcliffe  did  good  service,  but 
unhappily  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to  persevere  to  the 
end,  and  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
Tories  (who  never  forgave  him)  that  he  undid  the  merit  of 
his  first  exploit,  and  contrived  to  render  himself  odious  to 
both  parties.  The  pages  of  this  Journal  are,  however,  full 
of  the  details  of  that  transaction.*  On  Peel's  Government 
being  formed  in  '35,  he  came  into  office ;  and  ajgain  in  1841 
Peel  invited  him  to  join,  but  he  was  disanpomted  in  not 
having  a  more  important  office.  He  grew,  nowever,  to  like 
the  Council  Office  well  enough,  and  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  Education  Department  with  great  zeal  and  ardor.  He 
conducted  it  very  fairly  and  liberally,  too  liberally  for  the 
High  Churchmen,  who  regarded  him  with  distrust  and  dis- 
like, and  who  were  deeply  offended  at  the  plain-spoken  way 
in  which  he  rebuked  them  for  their  obstinate  and  illiberal 
counteraction  of  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  had  not  weight  enough,  however,  in  the  Cabinet 
to  obtain  as  great  an  extension  of  the  system  as  he  would 
have  desired.  During  the  last  struggle  in  Peel's  Cabinet 
he  took  the  Protectionist  side,  and  was  one  of  the  sturdiest 
opponents  of  Bepeal.  He  would,  however,  probably  have 
returned  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  others,  and  Peel 
counted  upon  his  disposition  to  have  done  so,  and  expressed 
his  regret,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  that  he  had  lost  the  aid  of 
his  courage  and  honesty  at  this  trying  time.  Perhaps  the 
moment  of  his  life  when  he  appeared  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage was  when  he  stood  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  pre- 
vented the  Tory  Peers  from  swamping  the  decision  of  the 
Law  liords  in  O'Connell's  case.  He  was  for  above  twenty 
years  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  for  four  years 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  his  county,  and  in  both  capacities  acted 
with  credit  and  approbation.     In  public  life  thus  playing 

>  [Thoec  detailB  will  be  foond  in  the  first  part  of  these  Journals,  yol.  ii,  pp. 
21-^1. 
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a  secondarjTy  bat  an  honorable  and  usefnl  part ;  in  priyate 
life  he  was  irreproachable,  amiable,  and  respected.  He  had 
a  warmth  of  affection  and  steadiness  of  mendship,  and  a 
simplicity  both  of  manners  and  character,  which  endeared 
him  to  nis  family  and  his  friends,  and  no  man  eyer  died 
with  fewer  enemies,  with  more  general  good-will,  and  more 
sincerely  regretted  by  every  one  belonging  to  or  intimate 
with  him.* 

December  %^d. — Yesterday  morning  Lord  Aberdeen  stated 
that  they  did  not  mean  to  make  many  changes ;  hinted  that 
the  measure  they  contemplated  would  not  be  a  decisiye  one ; 
said  the  Queen  had  been  much  astonished  at  John  Sussell's 
conduct  of  the  recent  affair — ^first,  at  his  taking  so  much 
time  to  consider,  and  secondly,  throwing  it  up  so  soon  after 
he  had  decided  to  take  office,  and  on  such  ^unds ;  and  that 
she  had  contrasted  the  alacrity  with  which  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
retook  it,  with  the  hesitation  of  his  opponents.  In  the  aft- 
ernoon Oraham  sent  for  me.  He  began  to  talk  over  the 
Whig  failure,  expressed  his  amazement  at  the  want  of  firm- 
ness and  resolution  of  John  Russell,  qualities  for  which  he 
had  always  giyen  him  unlimited  credit,  and  in  which  he 
seemed  to  haye  been  strangely  wanting  on  this  occasion. 
He  expatiated  on  this  at  great  length,  and  said  pretty  much 
what  all  the  Whigs  are  themselyes  saying;  he  said  he  re- 
gretted it  on  Lord  John's  account,  for  whom  he  felt  regard 
and  admiration ;  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  great  advantage 
it  had  given  to  them ;  that,  if  John  Russell  had  resigned  on 
the  public  grounds  he  might  have  alleged,  they  should  have 
been  placed  in  ^eat  difficulty,  and  have  incurred  great 
odium  and  suspicion ;  but  that,  as  it  was,  the  Whigs  would 
appear  to  have  failed  discreditably,  their  leader  to  have 
evinced  weakness  and  vacillation,  and  they  were  onl^  doin? 
what,  under  the  circumstances,  they  could  not  avoid,  and 
accepting  a  task  that  was  forced  upon  them.  He  evidently 
considered  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  his  opponents  into 
the  hands  of  himself  and  friends.  I  told  him  what  the  real 
cause  of  the  failure  was,  the  fears  and  scruples  of  the  Whig 
Peers,  and  how  this  last  difficulty  revived  and  strengthened 
the  objections  and  doubts  before  felt  and  expressed,  and  that 
John  Kussell  would  not  attempt  to  drag  on  to  the  battle  a 

1  [On  the  death  of  Lord  Wharnolifife  theDake  of  Baodeiiffh  took  the  office 
of  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  Lord  Stanley  resigned  oim»,  and  Mr.  Qlad- 
stone  became  Colonial  Secretory.] 
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Cabinet  half  of  which  was  reluctant  and  frightened.  Oraham 
did  not  think  these  reasons  at  all  sufficient,  and  still  more 
that,  as  they  were  such  as  could  not  be  put  forth,  the  case 
must  appear  a  very  bad  one  to  the  world  in  general — a  lame 
and  unaccountable  conclusion.  He  then  remarked  upon  the 
want  of  resource,  as  well  as  of  firmness,  of  John  Sussell,  said 
the  remedy  was  obvious,  that  he  should  have  let  Howick  go 
at  once,  and  have  called  Palmerston  up  to  the  House  of 
Peers ;  that  Palmerston  would  then  have  had  a  fine  position ; 
that  he  could  not  have  declined,  as  John  Bnssell,  after  hav- 
ing stood  bv  him,  would  have  had  a  right  to  require  him  to 
lend  his  aid  to  the  Oovemment  in  whatever  manner  it  could 
be  rendered  most  efficient ;  that,  if  it  was  not  enough  to  call 
up  Palmerston,  he  would  have  called  up  Morpeth,  Macaulay, 
or  any  member  that  might  have  been  necessary — anrthing 
rather  than  recede,  after  having  advanced  so  far.  He  said 
that  such  infirmitv  of  purpose  was  so  unlike  John  Bussell 
that  he  could  not  nelp  thinldn^  something  had  in  some  de- 
gree unnerved  him.  He  said  the  Whigs  could  have  carried 
this  question  better  than  they  could,  and  that  his  and  Peel's 
support  would  have  enabled  them  to  do  so ;  gave  me  te  un- 
derstand that  this  support  might  have  been  counted  upon  ; 
alluded  te  the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  course  of 
applying  te  them  (without  teuching  on  particulars),  but  ad- 
mitted that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  extraordinary, 
and  excused  a  deviation  from  ordinary  practice.  He  teld  me 
nothing  of  the  plans  of  his  own  Government ;  expressed  in 
the  outset  of  the  conversation  some  apprehension  lest  there 
might  be  some  hidden  and  unexplained  motive  for  the  ex- 
traordinary break-up,  and  some  ingredient  of  distrust  or  sus- 
picion of  them.  1  told  him  that  there  was  no  reason  but 
that  which  had  appeared,  and  certainly  no  distrust  of  them. 
After  I  left  him,  he  saw  George  Lewis,  and  went  over  pretty 
much  the  same  ground  with  him  also.  At  night  I  met  Mor- 
peth at  Miss  Berry's,  who  talked  it  all  over,  and  acknowl- 
edged his  disgust  and  disappointment.  He  said  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  some  domestic  anxiety  had  had  a 
considerable  effect  on  Lord  John's  mind,  and  unstrung  his 
nerves ;  that  when  he  had  seen  him  after  the  finale  he  (Mor- 
peth) had  expressed  himsojf  rather  strongly,  and  the  next 
day  he  called  on  Lord  John  and  said  he  was  afraid  he  had 
done  so.  Lord  John  said  he  had  felt  a  little  hurt,  and  then 
pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  letter,  and  desired  him  te  read  iU 
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He  bnrst  into  tears,  and  said  he  rejoiced  for  himself  to  be 
out  of  it.  This  corresponded  with  Graham's  impression. 
So  far  as  I  have  seen,  all  the  strong  men  of  the  party  are  of 
Morpeth's  opinion.  Le  Marchant,  wishing  to  extract  sweet 
from  bitter,  said,  "Well,  after  all,  it  may  do  us  good.  It 
will  show  that  the  Whigs  are  not  so  greeaj  after  oflBce,  and 
it  will  wipe  out  the  recollection  of  those  two  years  when  we 
stayed  in  too  lonff.**  Macaulay  replied,  "  I  don't  know  that 
at  all,  it  may  only  increase  the  blame.  We  stayed  in  when 
we  ought  to  have  ^one  out,  and  now  we  stay  out  when  we 
ought  to  have  gone  m." 

Ijondon,  December  %Uh. — ^Yesterday  I  attended  a  Council 
at  Windsor ;  Stanley  out,  and  Oladstone  in.  There  I  had  a 
^reat  deal  of  talk  with  Oraham,  Aberdeen,  and  Peel ;  noth- 
ing fresh  with  the  former.  Aberdeen  expressed,  like  every- 
bc^y  else,  his  astonishment  at  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  ; 
said  they  would  have  carried  their  measure,  and  that  Peel 
would  have  unquestionably  given  them  every  support  They 
could  not  doubt  that,  after  what  he  had  said.  I  told  him 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  what  he  had  said,  that  they  had 
indeed  resolved  to  go  on  and  to  trust  to  him,  but  that  there 
was  a  strong  minority  who  thought  his  reply  not  explicit 
enough,  and  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  make  the  attempt 
upon  so  vague  a  promise  of  support  He  expressed  the 
greatest  surprise  at  this,  and  that  tney,  knowing  the  charac* 
ter  of  Peel,  should  expect  anything  more  explicit  from  him, 
and  that  they  should  not  see  m  the  answer,  such  as  it  was,  an 
unmistakable  indication  of  his  resolution  to  support  them. 
We  then  talked  a  little  of  his  measure  and  their  measure, 
and  he  said  that,  desirable  as  it  was  to  settle  the  question 
once  for  fdl  and  put  an  end  to  the  League,  it  might  be  very 
difficult  for  Peel  to  propose,  what  the  Whigs  might  very 
properly  and  consistently  do,  and  that  he  might  have  sup- 
ported out  of  office,  and  under  present  circumstances,  a 
measure  which  he  could  not  himself  have  proposed  as  Min- 
ister. He  hinted,  however,  that  the  change  in  the  state  of 
affairs  enabled  him  now  to  do  more  (at  least  so  I  understood 
him)  than  he  had  contemplated  doing  before  the  break-up 
of  his  Cabinet  He  talked  very  fairlv  of  Palmerston,  and 
said  that  he  and  Peel  too  had  done  all  thev  could  to  recon- 
cile the  Foreign  Ministers  and  others  to  Palmerston's  return 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  assured  them  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  apprehend  from  it.     He  then  talked  of  Oregon, 
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treated  the  President's  message  with  great  indifference^  and 
said  he  was  quite  certain  to  settle  the  qnestion  in  the  coarse 
of  the  year,  and  confident  there  was  no  disposition  to  go  to 
war  in  America. 

Peel  afterward  talked  ahont  Lord  John's  failure,  and 
expressed  his  astonishment  and  (with  what  sincerity  is  best 
known  to  himself)  his  regret,  inasmuch  as  it  lowered  John 
Russell,  for  whom  he  felt  great  consideration  and  esteem  ; 
that  he  ought,  when  sent  for,  at  once  to  haye  taken  or  at 
once  to  have  refused  office ;  that  when  the  Queen  told  him 
(Peel)  how  she  was  situated,  he  at  once  said  he  would 
resume  the  GoTcmment ;  from  that  moment  he  was  her 
Minister.  He  was  evidently  elated  at  the  advanti^e  that 
had  been  thrown  into  his  hands,  and  chuckling  mightily  at 
the  pitiful  figure  which  the  Whigs  cut,  and  at  the  contrast 
so  favorable  to  himself  which  the  whole  case  will  exhibit. 

Coming  back,  Graham  said  to  me,  "  You  see  we  have  only 
one  resiffnation.  The  whole  Cabinet  remains  except  Stanley. " 
The  Diike  of  Wellington  said  that  it  was  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  Corn  Laws,  but  a  question  of  Government :  whether 
the  Queen  should  be  without  a  Government,  or  be  placed 
in  the  alternative  of  a  Government  of  Lord  Grey  and  Mr. 
Cobden  and  a  Government  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel;  and  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  also  said  that  in  such  circumstances 
he  would  not  desert  the  Queen's  service.  Upon  this  fresh 
ground  Peel  has  put  the  question,  and  the  paramount  neces- 
sity of  providing  the  Queen  and  the  country  with  a  Govern- 
ment has  silenced  all  objections,  composed  all  differences, 
and  reunited  the  Cabinet.  Thus  Peel  is  placed  in  a  far 
more  advantageous  situation  than  he  would  have  been  in 
if  he  had  never  resigned.  Whether  there  was  a  good  case 
originally  for  what  he  did,  between  the  blunders  of  the  other 
pa]rty  and  his  own  good  fortune,  the  way  has  been  marvel- 
ously  cleared  for  him  and  a  vast  load  of  difficulty  removed  ; 
and  though  plenty  of  difficulty  remains  behind,  and  the 
framing  of  his  measures  is  a  nice  and  delicate  matter,  and 
embraces  many  and  various  considerations,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  will  work  them  out  successfully,  and  that  his 
power  will  be  strengthened  and  confirmed. 

At  night  I  met  Howick  at  the  Travelers',  who  said  he 
wanted  very  much  to  talk  to  me,  that  he  heard  I  had  abused 
him  violently.  I  told  him  I  had  not  done  that,  because  I 
never  condemned  anybody  without  knowing  first  what  they 
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had  to  say ;  but  that^  like  most  others,  I  had  certainly  been 
unfavorably  impressed  with  what  I  had  reason  to  oelieve 
were  the  facts  in  respect  to  his  conduct  He  begged  me 
to  tell  him  what  I  supposed  the  facts  to  be,  and  I  did  so. 
He  then  said  that  he  wished  me  to  be  accjuainted  with  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  the  substance  of  which  was  as  follows: 
He  came  up  to  town  with  Edward  Ellice,  and  he  then  told 
him  his  insuperable  objection  to  Palmerston's  being  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  He  did  not,  indeed,  desire  Ellice  to  tell 
John  Russell,  but  knowing  that  he  would  be  confidentially 
consulted  by  John  Bussell,  he  made  sure  he  would  tell  him, 
as  he  intended  that  he  should.  He  did  not  himself  in  the 
first  instance  say  anything  to  Lord  John  on  the  subject,  nor 
Lord  John  to  him.  It  was  on  a  Monday  they  first  met,  and 
entered  on  discussion.  There  was  then  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  measure  to  be  proposed,  which  John 
Russell  wanted  to  be  less  decisive  than  was  afterward 
settled,  an  intention  which  Howick  opposed,  and  in  which 
he  prevailed.  There  were  other  discussions  on  various  mat- 
ters, but  none  on  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet ;  but  on 
Wednesday  Howick  wrote  a  long  letter  to  John  Russell,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  sentiments  and  his  wishes  in  respect 
to  the  Lish  Church  and  one  other  matter,  which  I  have  for- 
gotten, and  then  went  at  Iar?e  into  the  question  of  the 
Cabinet.  He  said  that  he  would  much  rather  not  take  office 
at  all,  and  that  if  he  could  do  without  him  he  would  engage  to 
give  him  every  support  out  of  office ;  but  if  he  considered  him 
indispensable,  he  must  tell  him  upon  what  understanding  he 
would  consent  to  serve ;  that  he  considered  that  they  should 
be  very  weak,  do  what  they  would,  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore of  paramount  importance  that  the  Cabinet  should  be 
framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  confidence  of 
the  country ;  that  the  different  offices  should  be  filled  by  the 
men  who  were  the  best  fitted  for  them,  and  that  no  con- 
siderations of  interest  or  favor,  but  especially  that  no  claims 
upon  the  ground  of  former  possession,  should  be  listened  to. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  this,  and  desired  that  the 
rule  he  proposed  to  lay  down  should  be  applied  to  every- 
body without  exception.  He  said  that  it  was  impossible 
John  Russell  could  have  any  doubt  about  his  meaning,  that 
he  had  indeed  purposelj  abstained  from  naming  Palmerston, 
because  it  was  an  invidious  thing  to  do,  and  because  he  wished 
to  put  it  on  general  rather  than  personal  grounds ;  that  to 
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have  named  Palmerston  would  have  greatly  embarrassed 
Lord  John ;  and,  moreover,  he  knew  that  the  obiection  he 
felt,  and  which  he  meant  thus  to  convey,  was  felt  by  him  in 
common  with  many  other  members  of  the  new  Government, 
and  especially  by  John  Russell  himself.  He  said  that  he 
knew  Palmerston's  appointment  would  be  regarded  with  the 
greatest  alarm  by  the  great  interests  and  the  public  gener- 
ally here,  and  with  dismay  all  over  the  Continent,  and  that 
he  considered  it  of  vital  importance  not  to  begin  their  dif- 
ficult task  by  an  appointment  which  all  the  world  would 
consider  so  unwise  and  so  dangerous.  Having  thus  dis- 
charged his  mind,  he  said  no  more.  John  Russell  wrote 
him  an  answer  in  which  he  replied  to  the  other  topics,  but 
did  not  say  a  word  upon  this.  Then  came  the  Tnursday, 
the  day  John  Russell  resolved  to  accept ;  and  he  came  to 
this  resolution  without  any  explanation  with  Howick.  On 
Friday  came  the  explosion.  Howick  said  that  the  objection 
he  raised  was  only  what  he  had  already  intimated  in  his 
letter  on  Wednesday ;  but  while  he  felt  so  strongly  upon  it 
that  he  could  not  give  way,  he  offered  to  make  every  con- 
cession in  his  power  to  adjust  the  matter.  Having  been 
offered  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  lead  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  offered  to  resign  both  to  Palmerston  if  he  would 
take  them  ;  to  act  under  him  if  he  would  go  to  the  Lords, 
and  to  take  any  other  office  which  John  Russell  thought 
him  fit  for.  He  said  he  thought  these  were  great  conces- 
sions, that  he  had  been  extremely  dissatisfied  with  other 
arrangements,  particularly  Hobhouse  going  back  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  Charles  Wood  having  a  sinecure,  and 
not  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  these  he  had  submitted  to,  and  had 
given  way  on  certain  other  matters  which  had  not  satisfied 
him  ;  but  that  to  Palmerston's  being  at  the  Foreign  Office 
he  could  not  and  would  not  consent.  This  was  the  substance 
of  his  explanation  to  me,  interlarded  with  manv  comments 
and  much  miscellaneous  matter.  I  told  him  that  this  cer- 
tainly altered  the  case  very  much,  and  put  it  in  a  ver^  dif- 
ferent light ;  but  I  would  not  conceal  u*om  him  that  in  so 
important  a  matter  he  ought  not  to  have  left  anything  to 
chance,  or  have  suffered  an  hour  to  elapse  without  coming 
to  a  clear  understanding  with  John  Russell ;  that  he  should 
not  have  trusted  to  Edward  Ellice  telling  him,  and  that 
since  he  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  such  consequence  that  his 
consent  or  refusal  to  join  depended  on  it,  he  ought  to  have 
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cleared  everything  up  at  once ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  I 
must  own  his  letter  ought  to  have  been  intelligible,  and  that 
after  receiving  it  Lord  John  was  also  much  to  blame  in  not 
bringing  on  an  explanation.  In  fact,  both  were  to  blame  ; 
but  1  think  John  Kussell  was  most  to  blame,  because  it  was 
his  business  to  see  his  way  clearly  before  him,  to  reconcile 
and  adjust  rival  pretensions  and  incompatible  opinions  ;  and 
most  assuredly  he  had  had  warning  enough  on  Wednesday 
not  to  pass  the  Rubicon  on  Thuraday  without  settling  so 
important  a  matter.  Howick  knows  that  Lord  John  tried 
to  get  Palmerston  to  take  the  Colonies,  and  he  knows  how 
many  of  the  Whig  leaders  in  their  hearts  thought  as  he 
did.  He  means  to  make  his  own  defense  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  counts  upon  general  sympa- 
thy with  himself  as  to  the  cause  of  the  dig]^ute,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  manner  of  conducting  it.  But  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  Howick  or  Palmerston,  it  will  add 
to  the  discredit  which  already  attaches  to  Lord  John  as  a 
statesman  and  leader  of  a  great  party ;  it  will  afford  fresh 
evidence  of  a  deficiency  of  the  Qualities  requisite  for  his  post 
and  the  task  he  undertook.  There  were  no  resource  and 
adroitness,  none  of  those  arts* of  conciliation  and  persuasion, 
none  of  that  commanding  and  insinuating  influence  which 
are  so  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  transactions  of  such  a 
difficult  and  delicate  nature. 

December  26^^. — ^I  receive  daily  letters  from  the  Duke  of 
Badford,  to  whom  all  sorts  of  people  write  upon  the  subject 
of  the  late  affair.  He  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  make  out 
that  Lord  John  and  his  friends  acted  well  and  wisely,  but 
he  evidently  labors  all  the  time  under  a  consciousness  that 
their  case  is  not  defensible,  and  that  in  public  opinion  they 
cut  a  very  poor  fi^ire.  He  endeavors  to  comfort  himself 
with  the  approbation  which  is  expressed  by  many  who  may 
be  sincere,  but  who  may  also  only  say  to  him  what  they 
think  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to  hear.  Meanwhile  the 
news  of  the  return  of  Peel  has  been  received  abroad  with 
transports  of  joy,  and  here  the  funds  and  all  securities  have 
risen  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  My  letters  have  been 
read  at  Paris  by  Guizot  and  Madame  de  Lieven  with  the 
greatest  avidity,  and  by  the  former  taken  to  the  King,  under 
a  promise  that  he  would  say  nothing  about  them  in  his  own 
correspondence  with  Windsor.' 

*  [I  was  mjBelf  in  Paris  duiiog  this  crisis  in  the  British  Goveromcnt,  and 
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The  other  day  Mr.  Woodfall^  grandson  of  the  original 
publisher  of  '^  Junins's  Letters,'^  came  to  me  to  ask  me  if  I 
woold  edit  a  new  edition  of  **  Junius."  He  said  he  had 
nothing  new  to  furnish,  and  the  only  scrap  that  nerer  has 
been  published  is  one  which  never  could  be,  a  copy  of  very 

I  received  from  Mr.  Grcville  day  by  day  the  narradve  of  the  smp^ar  vicissi- 
tudes occurring  in  London,  relateabv  nim  in  almost  the  same  words  in  which 
he  recorded  them  in  his  jonmal.  This  information  was  of  great  value  at  the 
time,  because  the  fiiture  relations  of  France  and  England  were  supposed  to  be 
affected  (and  were  in  &ct  affected)  by  the  possible  transfer  of  the  Foreign 
Office  from  the  hands  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  those  of  Lord  Palmerstou.  This 
event,  therefore,  excited  the  liveliest  interest  in  Paris,  and  was  even  of  a  nature 
to  shake  the  stability  of  M.  Guizot's  administration  and  to  encourage  the  op- 
position of  M.  Thiers.  I  therefore  communicated  the  information  I  received  to 
M.  Ouizot  and  Lord  Cowley  (the  first  Lord  Cowley,  who  was  afterward  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Embassy  by  his  son).  Some  of  the  letters  were  also  shown  to 
the  King,  who  was  pleased  to  say  that  they  were  '*  du  Saint-Simon  tout  pur." 
To  oomplete  the  picture  of  the  effect  produced  abroad  by  the  anticipated  return 
of  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Foreign  Office,  1  shall  here  venture  to  insert  a  few 
extracts  from  the  letters  addressed  by  me  to  Mr.  Grevillo  in  answer  to  his  com- 
munications : 

24  Bae  de  la  Paiz,  Puis,  December  SO,  1845. 

I  think  the  apprehension  with  which  the  possibility  of  Lord  Palmerston^s 
return  to  office  was  at  first  viewed  here  is  somewhat  allayed  among  the  leading 
politicians,  but  it  prevails  in  its  ftillest  extent  at  the  Bourse  and  in  the  country. 
Kothsehild  says :  **  Lord  Palmerston  est  \m  ami  do  la  midson.  II  dine  ohez 
nous  k  Francfort.  Mais  il  a  Pinconv^ent  de  faire  baisser  les  fonds  de  toute 
I' Europe  sans  nous  en  avertir." 

The  King's  repu^ance  to  Lord  Palmerston  is  however  insurmountable. 
He  has  spoken  of  him  within  the  last  few  days  as  ^'  Pcnnemi  de  ma  maison," 
upon  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  replying  to  the  person  who  told  it  me,  that 
such  a  speech  indicated  a  gross  forgetmlness  of  the  services  rendered  b^  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  time  of  Lord  Grey  to  his  house.  But  the  Spanish  affair  stiU 
rankles,  and  for  this  reason  Lord  Clarendon  would  perhaps  oe  loss  fit  for  this 
Embassy  than  Lord  Beauvale  or  one  or  two  other  persons.  Lord  Clarendon, 
on  the  contrary,  would  be  the  best  possible  ambassador  if  Thiers  returned  to 
office.  That  event,  however,  is  by  no  means  probable.  The  Opposition  is 
powerless  and  divided ;  the  Conservative  body  rather  alarmed,  and  therefore 
compact.    The  Ministers  are  in  good  spirits. 

When  Lord  Palmerston  meant  to  come  here,  he  employed  the  Cowleys 
through  Madame  de  Lieven  to  inquire  of  the  King  how  he  would  be  received 
at  the  Tuileries.    The  King  ooldy  replied  that  he  would  give  him  a  dinner. 

Thiers  and  his  firiends,  who  derive  all  they  know  about  English  affairs  from 
Edward  Ellice^  are  still  in  high  spirits,  and  affect  to  believe  that  Lord  Palmer- 
stones  first  olgect  will  be  to  restore  them  to  |>ower.  I  am  going  to  see  Thiers 
to-morrow  (having  purposely  deferred  my  visit),  and  I  shall  cerudnly  endeavor 
to  undeceive  him.  I  do  not  think  Guizot  has  any  fear  of  treachery  or  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Whig  Government,  for  he  entertains  the  highest  respect  for 
its  members,  and  the  common  interest  and  object  of  the  two  Cabinets  is  too 
obvious  to  be  doubted.  .  .  . 

Paris,  December  2(M%,  8  o'clock. 

Since  I  dispatched  m^  other  letters,  yours  of  Thursday  have  arrived,  and 
I  have  communicated  their  contents  to  M.  Guizot  and  Lord  Cowley. 

My  conversation  with  the  former  was  highly  satisfactory  as  regards  the 
maintenance  of  the  most  amicable  relations  with  the  new  Government.  He 
eaid  again  and  again,  "  Je  serai  exaotement  de  m^me  poor  Lord  Palmerston 
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indecent  yerses  upon  the  Dake  of  Grafton  and  Nancy  Par- 
sons in  Junins's  handwriting,  and  sent  to  Woodfall.  He 
told  me  that  his  father  never  had  an  idea  who  Junius  was, 
but  never  would  believe  that  Francis  was  the  man. 

January  1st,  1846. — I  went  to  the  Grove  last  Saturday ; 
nothing  new,  but  the  agitation  of  the  famous  ten  days  still 
leaves  a  ruffled  surface,  and  the  world  is  full  of  talk  about 
the  past  and  speculation  about  the  future.  John  Russell, 
who  was  much  disquieted  at  the  effect  produced  by  the 
sudden  explosion  of  his  concern,  has  got  into  good  spirits 
again  from  the  encouragement  and  approbation  with  which 
he  has  been  comforted  from  his  own  adherents  and  friends. 
I  have  had  a  controversy  with  his  brother  about  it,  who, 
partly  from  conviction  and  partly  from  affection,  highly 
approves  of  the  resignation,  wnile  regretting  it  did  not  take 
place  before,  or  rather  that  he  ever  accepted.  He  has  satis- 
fied me,  now  that  I  see  even  more  than  I  did  before  of  the 
extreme  reluctance  of  some  of  his  leading  men,  not  merely 

Que  je  Tai  ^t^  pour  Lord  Aberdeen,"  and  that  lie  confidently  relied  on  Lord 
John's  good  dUposition  toward  France  and  himself. 

The  alarm  occasioned  by  the  dian^e  all  over  the  Continent,  and  espedally 
in  this  country,  is  far  greater  than  it  is  in  the  French  Cabinet ;  but  this  alarm 
strengthens  M.  Quizot's  administration,  because  the  Conservative  party  rely 
on  his  prudence  and  temper  as  their  chief  safeguard,  and  the  Opposition  would 
not  allow  their  leaders  to  be  more  conciliatory  to  Ezigland  than  M.  Guizot  has 
been. 

For  many  reasons  Lord  Beauvale  is  the  best  Ambassador  who  can  be  sent 
here.  In  all  the  highest  quaiters  that  opinion  prevails,  and  Lord  Cowley 
also  entertains  it  most  strongly.    The  presence  of  Lord  Beauvale  here  would 

a've  strength  to  M.  Quizot;  and  if  circumstances  of  difficulty  should  arise, 
ere  is  no  one  in  whom  the  King  would  have  so  much  confidence. 
At  this  moment,  with  the  Deputies  arriying  in  a  state  of  alarm,  it  certainly 
is  dc3irable  for  Guizot  to  have  as  much  as  possible  the  appearance  of  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  the  English  Government,  and  the  sooner  an  effectual  and 
offidal  representative  arrives  the  better. 

Ever  yours  faithfully, 

H.   B£EV£. 

C.  C.  Grovllle,  E«j. 

Paris,  Dteember  28, 184A. 

I  was  sitting  last  night  alone  with  Princess  Lieven  in  her  boudoir  before 
her  usual  reception  began,  when  the  doors  were  thrown  open  and  M.  Guizot 
entered.  His  manner  was  more  rapid  and  emphatic  than  I  hod  seen  it  since 
I  have   been  here.    He  turned  to  me  and  began :   **  Vous  avei  vu  oombien 

^'^^tals  raisonnable  k  Pendroit  de  Lord  Palmerston  quand  vous  dtes  arriv^.  Je 
e  suis  encore^  et  ie  vous  disais  bien  en  vous  parlant  de  son  caractcre  que  ^'en 
concevais  moms  d^alarme  que  les  autree.  Mais  vous  ne  vous  fnites  pas  d^id^e 
de  Peffet  de  oe  nom-l&  sur  ce  pays  et  sur  mon  parti.  Je  sors  d'un  dfiner  aveo 
la  j^roese  Bonque — dcs  gens  dont  lo  plus  mince  avait  certainement  <nnq  millions 
— je  les  ai  trouv^  dans  la  consternation.  On  est  venu  vers  moi  me  prendre  la 
main  en  me  disant :  *  Mais,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  que  ferez-vous  de  oet  homme-llk  I 
En  six  mois  nous  sommes  en  lutte  ouverte  avec  r  Angleterre.  H  vous  fera  dee 
difficult^  partout  — en  Espagne,  en  Orient,  4  Tahiti— o*est  terrible,*     J'oi 
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to  take  office,  but  to  the  measnre  for  which  it  was  to  be 
taken,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  given  up  at  once.  Lord 
John  was  right  to  make  the  attempt  for  the  Queen's  sake, 
but  he  might  and  ought  at  once  to  nave  told  her  after  the 
first  meeting  he  could  not  undertake  it.  Instead  of  putting 
the  matter  upon  the  issue  of  PeeFs  answer,  he  ought  not 
to  have  applied  to  Peel  at  all,  but  have  given  it  up  on  the 
ground  of  difference  among  his  own  friends.  If  they  had 
been  united  and  cordial,  then  he  mi^bt  have  communicated 
with  Peel,  and  under  the  extraordmary  circumstances  he 
would  have  been  justified  in  doing  so.  When  I  told  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  what  Graham  said  about  Palmerston's 
going  to  the  House  of  Lords^  he  said,  and  repeated  after- 
ward, that  it  was  impossible.  I  asked  him  why.  In  a  letter 
to-day  he  tells  me.  He  says  that  Palmerston  was  so  much 
a^nst  the  measure  (the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws),  and  so 
disapproved  of  Lord  John's  letter,  that  he  made  a  great 
sacnnce  in  joining  the  Government  at  all^  vrished  not  to 

▼oulu  lea  rassurer,"  oontinued  Gaizot,  "mais  c'est  frappant— c'eat  fVappant. 
Tenez,  Princesso,  voos  ne  m*avoz  pas  vu  oes  joars-oi  aa:$8i  4mu  que  je  le  sius  k 
oette  heure."    He  was  really  Mritated. 

I  replied  that  if  the  Whig  Cabinet  were  not  resolved  to  conduct  its  foreign 
jwlicy  with  moderation,  it  would  obviously  augment  tenfold  its  internal  difficul- 
ties ;  that  the  Exchange  of  London  would  be  as  much  fHghtoned  by  the  pros- 
pect of  war  as  that  of  Paris ;  that,  in  short.  I  firmly  believed  Lord  John  was 
resolved  to  restrain  Palmerston,  and  would  ao  it.  I  said  I  knew  that  a  strong 
e^rt  had  been  made  to  prevent  him  from  retummg  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
that  he  himself  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  difficulty,  which  must  lead  to  his 
ultimate  secession  from  the  Cabinet  if  he  was  disposed  to  thwart  Lord  John's 
views  on  foreign  policy.  In  short,  that  he  and  the  French  must  look  to  the 
policy  of  the  CabiMt,  not  to  the  character  of  the  Minister.  He  was  pacified, 
Dut  the  scene  was  a  curious  one. 

The  Deputies  are  coming  to  town,  and  I  have  seen  several  leaders  of  the 
OppoMition.  Their  opinion  Is  that  the  change  in  England  will  be  followed  by 
the  fhll  of  Ouizot,  not  as  an  immediate,  but  an  ultimate  consequence.  I  assured 
them,  as  I  do  the  Conservatives,  that  the  Whigs  can  entertain  no  desire  to 
bring  about  a  change  of  Ministrv  here,  which  they  think  quite  natural.  Their 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber  is  Dufauro,  but  Sauzet  will  beat 
him  by  80  or  36  votes.  Yours,  etc 

H.  Beeve. 

It  win  be  seen  flirthcr  on  in  these  Journals  how  far  these  apprehensions 
and  speculations  were  or  were  not  realized.  Lord  Palmerston  returned  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  not  in  December,  but  in  the  following  July,  when  Lord  John 
Russell's  administration  was  formed.  Lord  Normanby,  and  not  Lord  Beauvalc, 
was  sent  to  Paris  as  British  Ambassador  in  the  plaoe  of  Lord  Cowley,  with  the 
most  deplorable  results,  for  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Opposition  and 
quarreled  with  the  Ministers.  The  fatal  question  of  the  Spanish  marriages  im- 
mediately arose  to  embroil  the  two  Cabinets,  and  Lord  Normanby  remained 
long  enough  in  Paris  to  witness  the  fitll,  not  only  of  the  Ministry,  but  of  the 
dymisty  in  1848.  These  great  events  are  foreshadowed  by  the  inddents  I  have 
attempted  to  describe.— H.  B.] 
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faaye  done  so,  and  that  the  most  that  could  be  expected  from 
him  was  his  vote  ;  that  to  require  him  to  go  to  the  Lords, 
for  the  purpose  or  taking  the  lead  in  introducing  and  arguing 
for  a  measure  of  which  in  his  heart  he  disapproved,  would 
have  been  disgraceful  to  all  parties,  and  he  expressed  the 
strongest  feelings  upon  such  a  hypothetical  case.  His  letter 
is  a  very  ^od  one,  and  his  sentiments  are  just  and  honor- 
able and  do  him  credit.  I  entirely  agree  in  this  view  of  the 
case ;  but  though  I  was  aware  of  Palmerston's  opinions,  I 
did  not  know  they  were  so  strong  and  decided  as  he  tells  me 
that  they  are.  Melbourne's  are  the  same.^  It  is  pretty  clear 
that  if  tiord  John  had  not  so  publicly  and  so  irrevocably 
pronounced  himself  in  his  famous  letter,  there  would  have 
been  disputes  in  his  Cabinet  on  the  measure  they  should 
propose  which  would  have  made  the  formation  of  any 
Government  impossible.  As  it  was,  the  different  members 
had  only  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  they  would  sub- 
scribe to  his  declaration  or  not  Lord  Aberdeen  states  that 
Peel  had  received  many  assurances  of  support  from  Con- 
servatives, and  many  from  quarters  where  ne  had  reckoned 
upon  opposition  ;  that  the  plan  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  is  not  yet  matured,  but  that  it  was  to  be  something  of 
this  sort — ^an  immediate  reduction  of  duty  to  the  amount  of 
two-thirds,  a  total  abolition  in  three  years. 

January  7iA. — I  have  had  some  communication  with 
Clarendon  and  Charles  Villiers  about  the  supposed  plan  of 
the  Government.  Both  are  very  reasonable  and  moderate, 
and  disposed  to  support  it  if  it  so  turns  out,  and  to  prevail 
on  others  to  do  so.  Charles  Villiers  wrote  to  Cobden  ;  but 
his  answer  was  evasive  and  unsatisfactory,  disinclined  to  say 
what  he  would  do,  and  hinting  at  uniting  with  the  Protec- 
tionists to  throw  out  Peel  and  his  measure.  Against  this 
Charles  Villiers  is  resolved  to  contend,  and,  if  necessary, 
openly  and  publicly.  I  believe  his  disposition  to  be  gooa, 
and  without  doubt  he  has  no  love  for  Cobden,  who  has  taken 
the  wind  out  of  his  sails,  and  got  all  the  glory  of  a  case  of 
which  Charles  Villiers  worked  tne  beginning. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  Graham,  to  talk  to  him  about  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  to  tell  him  what  might  interest  him.  I 
told  him  what  the  two  brothers  said,  and  about  Cobden.    He 

»  [Both  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  Palmereton  were  stronjrly  oppoaed  to  th« 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  never  comprehended  or  embrecea  the  entire 
theory  of  Free  Trade.] 
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said,  '^  What  I^shonld  like  to  know  is,  what  John  Rnfisell 
says,  and  how  he  is  disposed.  I  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  his  capacity  and  his  honor ;  he  is  by  far  the  ablest  man, 
and  I  consider  that  everything  now  depends  upon  him.  We 
made  a  tender  of  the  Government  to  those  who  we  thought 
had  a  better  right  than  we  bad  to  settle  this  question.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  not  dissatisfied  with  our  conduct  to  him.  It  re- 
mains for  us  to  propose  a  measure,  the  best  we  can  devise, 
and  such  as  we  think  ought  to  be  accepted.  We  shall,  as 
soon  as  Parliament  meets,  declare  what  we  propose.  We 
think  it  better  that  there  should  be  no  concert  or  communi- 
cation between  us  and  anybody;  but  when  we  have  an- 
nounced our  plan,  it  will  be  for  John  Russell  to  consider  it, 
and  if  he  thinKs,  all  things  considered,  that  it  is  such  a  plan 
as  we  can  and  ought  to  propose,  and  as  it  would  be  expedient 
to  accept,  if  it  is  a  plan  to  which  he  thinks  he  can  conscien- 
tiously give  his  assent  (and  if  he  does  think  so,  I  know  his 
support  will  be  given  with  effect),  then  I  have  no  doubt  we 
shaU  succeed.  I  consider  everything  depends  upon  this.  I 
have  never  given  myself  the  trouble  of  counting  noses,  nor 
should  I,  for  I  hold  it  quite  impossible  that  any  measure 
concurrently  supported  by  Peel  and  John  Bussell  can  fail." 
He  said  that  as  far  as  they  could  see  at  present  the  agricult- 
urists would  present  ^^  an  unbroken  phalanx  "  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  asked  him  about  adhesions,  and  he  shook 
his  head  and  gave  me  to  understand  there  were  none  of  any 
consequence.  They  have  asked  Francis  Egerton  to  move  the 
address. 

January  IMh. — I  wrote  the  Duke  of  Bedford  word  what 
Graham  had  said,  and  he  sent  my  letter  to  Lord  John.  I 
have  occupied  myself  for  the  last  week  in  writing  a  pam- 
phlet, which  I  call "  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Com  Law  Crisis,'^ 
and  the  title  describes  the  subject.  I  have  attempted  a  vin- 
dication of  PeeFs  general  policy y  and  have  done  so  because  I 
sincerely  believe  he  has  been  acting  a  disinterested  and  pub- 
lic-spirited part. 

Clarendon  received  Henir  Pierrepoint  at  the  Grove  a  few 
days  ago,  who  came  from  »trathfieldsaye,  and  his  account 
of  the  Duke,  and  of  what  he  said,  is  not  without  interest, 
so  I  transcribe  it  from  his  letter :  **  Henry  Pierrepoint 
has  been  very  willing  to  communicate  all  he  knew,  which 
did  not  amount  to  much.  It  is  clear  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington resents  the  whole  of  Peel's  conduct,  that  he  dislikes 
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him^  feels  that  he  has  never  had  bis  whole  coBfidence,  and 
has  foreseen  for  the  last  six  months  that  he  was  preparing  to 
overthrow  the  Com  Laws.  Pierrepoint  considers  this  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  unapproachable  state  of  irritation  in  which 
he  has  been  during  the  autumn.  The  Duke  says,  ^rotten 
potatoes  have  done  it  all ;  they  put  Peel  in  his  d--d  fright ; ' 
and  both  for  the  cause  and  the  effect  he  seems  to  feel  equal 
contempt.  When  he  found  that  Peel  was  determined  to 
meddle  with  the  Com  Laws,  he  wrote  a  long  paper  ^inst 
it,  but  said  that  he  should  defer  to  Peel,  and  certainly  not 
leave  the  Government,  if  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  were 
in  favor  of  the  measure.  He  was  not,  however,  sorrv  to  be 
released  by  the  majority  being  dissentient.  When  they  all 
shuffled  back  to  their  places  by  the  Queen's  command,  he 
looked  on  himself  as  one  of  the  rank  and  file,  ordered  tofaU 
in,  and  he  set  about  doing  his  duty,  and  preparing  for  bat- 
tle. He  has  written  a  great  many  letters  to  Torv  Lords, 
such  as  Rutland,  Beaufort,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  and  has  re- 
ceived some  very  stiff  and  unsatisfactory  answers,  particu- 
larly from  Beaufort,  who  tells  him  that  when  they  all 
sacrificed  their  opinions  on  the  Catholic  question,  they 
had  at  the  head  of  the  Government  a  leader  on  whose 
honor  they  relied,  and  whose  conscientious  motives  they 
could  not  but  respect ;  but  that  the  case  was  very  different 
now,  when  they  had  for  their  leader  a  man  who  had  violated 
every  principle  and  pledge,  and  in  whom  no  party  could 

{)ut  any  trust."  I  have  little  doubt  that  Alvanley,  who  has 
ong  been  laid  up  at  Badminton,  dictated  this  letter,  for  he 
is  very  violent,  and  says  "  Peel  ought  not  to  die  a  natural 
death." 

There  has  been  a  curious  scene  with  Melbourne  at  Wind- 
sor, which  was  told  me  bv  Jocelyn,  who  was  present.  It 
was  at  dinner,  when  Melbourne  was  sitting  next  to  the 
Queen.  Some  allusion  was  made  to  passing  events  and  to 
the  expected  measure,  when  Melboume  suddenly  broke  out, 
"  Ma'iam,  it  is  a  damned  dishonest  act."  The  Queen  laughed, 
and  tried  to  quiet  him,  but  he  repeated,  *^  I  say  a^in  it  is  a 
verv  dishonest  act,"  and  then  he  continued  a  tinSe  against 
abolition  of  Com  T^aws,  the  people  not  knowing  how  to  look, 
and  the  Queen  only  laughing.  The  Court  is  very  strong  in 
favor  of  Free  Trade,  and  not  less  in  favor  of  Peel.  Jocelyn 
told  me  that  he  went  one  day  to  covert  with  the  Prince, 
when  he  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  John  Russell  had 
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lowered  himself  very  much  by  his  conduct  in  the  crisis,  by 
taking  so  many  days  to  consider  whether  he  should  take  the 
Government,  and  then  so  suddenly  giving  it  up  for  such  a 
cause.  Jocel;p  said  he  did  not  think  so,  and  added  what 
occurred  to  him  about  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  when  the 
Prince  said  **  he  acted  very  differently  from  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  1835,  and  again  the  other  day.  Ue  took  no  time  to  con- 
sider, but  at  once  undertook  it  without  any  hesitation  or  de- 
lay." 

Leveson  has  asked  me  to  write  something  about  his 
father,  and  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  do  so.  He  was  a  very 
amiable  man,  and  a  good  friend  to  me  always ;  his  life  was 
long  and  prosperous  beyond  that  of  most  men;  he  never 
made  an  enemy,  and  had  the  art  of  making  more  and 
warmer  friends  than  any  man  I  have  known,  which,  as  he 
was  reserved  in  his  manners,  is  a  proof  of  the  excellence 
and  the  attractive  qualities  of  his  character.  This  is  really 
the  amount  of  what  is  to  be  said  of  him,  for  he  was  not 
concerned  in  any  great  events,  or  even  took  an  active 
part  in  party  politics,  although  he  was  engaged  in  many 
diplomatic  missions  of  importance.  But  a  just  tribute 
may  be  paid  to  those  high  and  honorable  qualities  which 
secured  to  him  so  much  real  regard  and  consideration  from 
all  who  became  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  not  less 
in  France  than  in  this  country,  and  a  devoted  affection 
from  his  nearest  and  dearest  relations  which  nothing  could 
surpass.* 

January  14^A. — ^I  saw  Lord  Bessborough  *  last  night,  just 
come  from  Ireland,  talked  over  present  affairs,  respecting 
which  he  is,  like  most  other  people,  in  a  state  of  great  un- 
easiness and  uncertainty ;  he  regrets  that  he  was  not  here 
while  Lord  John's  Oovernment  was  forming,  and  does  not 
doubt  that  if  he  had  been  he  should  have  prevented  what 
has  occurred  ;  for  Howick  would  have  told  him  at  frst  his 
intentions,  when  he  should  have  gone  at  once  to  John  Bus- 
sell  and  got  everything  cleared  up  before  they  proceeded 
further.  His  impression  seems  rather  to  be,  that  ne  should 
have  prevented  the  acceptance ;  but  he  is  clear  that  first 
taking  it  without  seeing  their  way,  and  then  giving  it  up, 

'  [Earl  OraDville,  tiie  youDgeat  son  of  the  first  Marauis  of  Stafford,  died  on 
Jaotiary  6,  1846,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  He  had  filled  for  many  years 
with  ffreat  ability  the  post  of  British  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  France.] 

»  (John  William,  fourth  Earl  of  Bessborough,  bom  in  1781 ;  died  May  16, 
1847— an  aotive  and  able  member  of  the  Whig  party.] 
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was  all  wroD^.  He  says  that  he  is  sure  Howick  would  have 
been  reasonable  and  liaye  given  way.  He  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  communication  with  him  now^  and  he  told  me  a  part 
of  Howick's  case  which  I  had  not  heard  before.  It  seems 
that  after  his  interview  with  Lord  John  on  Friday,  he  went 
home  and  wrote  him  a  letter,  setting  forth  his  reasons  for 
objecting  to  Palmerston.  This  letter  Lord  John  put  into 
Ellice's  hands,  who  went  to  Howick  and  asked  him  if  it  was 
iinal.  Howick  said  it  was,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  he 
was  wrong.  Ellice  replied,  ^*I  don't  say  I  think  you  are 
wrong ;  but  I  tell  you,  if  you  persist,  you  will  break  up  the 
attempt  to  form  a  Government,"  and  then  he  left  nim. 
Howick  says  that  he  did  not  believe  the  Government  would 
have  been  thus  thrown  up,  and  that  if  an  opportunity  had 
been  given  him  he  would  have  referred  the  question  to  his 
colleagues,  and  if  they  had  been  of  opinion  that  Palmerston 
ought  to  be  at  the  Foreign  Office,  he  would  have  deferred 
to  that  opinion  and  waived  his  own  obiection.  This,  how- 
ever, is  very  well  to  say  now  ;  he  should  have  said  so  at  once, 
as  he  might  have  done.  Bessborough  says  Howick  cannot 
be  excused  for  not  speaking  out  to  John  Kussell  at  once  the 
first  moment  he  saw  him.  I  told  him  what  I  believed  the 
Corn  Law  measure  was  to  be,  and  he  said  that  this  would 
carry  the  support  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  not  without  some 
exceptions  ;  he  doubts  if  the  Irish  will  come  over.  He  says 
there  will  be  no  deficiency  of  consequence  in  the  potato  crop, 
none  of  the  potatoes  are  entirely  spoiled ;  but  the  state  of 
Ireland  is  very  bad  in  parts,  and  requires  coercive  measures. 
He  wants  the  Proclamation  Act  to  be  renewed ;  the  Concilia- 
tion Hall  has  its  agents  everywhere,  and  ffovems  Ireland 
more  than  the  Government  aoes.  If  he  had  been  Lord 
Lieutenant  he  would  not  have  consented  to  divide  authority 
with  that  body,  but  would  have  insisted  on  curbing  it  in 
some  way,  and  he  thinks  the  Proclamation  Act  would  be  the 
most  effectual. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  at  the  Grove  we  were  talking  over 
John  Bussell's  letter  inter  alia,  when  Clarendon  said  that 
Lord  John,  in  the  first  instance,  thought  of  proposing  a 
measure  like  that  of  '92  (it  must  have  been  '91  or  ^93),  but 
that  it  was  found  this  would  not  sqnare  with  his  letter,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  spread  it  out  on  the  table  before  them 
during  their  consultation,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  plans 
that  appeared  eligible  would  be  consistent  with  it  1    So  that 
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he  had  so  fettered  himself  and  his  colleagaes,  that  they 
were  no  longer  free  to  consider  what  was  the  best  and  most 
desirable  measure,  bat  what  this  letter  would  allow  them 
to  do. 

January  22d. — ^Parliament  meets  to-day,  and  the  truth 
will  soon  be  out.  My  pamphlet  has  been  generally  read  and 
bitterly  attacked.  It  displeases  the  Whi^  for  its  defense  of 
Peel,  and  the  Tories  for  its  hostility  to  the  Com  Laws ;  but 
Peel  and  his  friends  are  highly  deU^nted  with  it,  and  Graham 
sent  me  a  note  which  Peel  had  written  him  (evidently  to  be 
shown  to  me),  in  which  he  said  that  ^^he  had  rarely  seen  so 
much  truth  told  with  so  much  ability  in  the  compass  of  the 
same  number  of  pages."  His  friends  like  it,  but  as  they  are 
in  a  miserable  minority  it  may  be  considered  to  be  generally 
unpopular.' 

During  these  last  days  the  Whig  wid  Peelite  (for  now 
there  are  Peelites,  as  contradistinguished  from  Tories) 
whippers-in  haye  been  making  lists,  and  they  concur  in  giv- 
ing Peel  a  large  majority.  They  reckon  Protectionists  200, 
Peelites  180,  and  then  there  are  the  Whigs  and  Liberals  200 
or  300;  but  Bessborough,  who  is  very  experienced,  says  these 
lists  are  very  loose,  ana  not  to  be  depended  on  at  all.  Fran- 
cis Egerton  tells  me  Peel  is  in  very  good  spirits — better  than 
his  colleagues — and  thinks  he  has  a  very  good  case  to  make 
for  himself.  He  tells  me  that  he  wrote  to  Peel  to  tell  him 
he  had  changed  his  own  opinion  on  the  Com  Laws,  and  that 
'  the  time  was  arrived  when  protective  duties  must  be  abol- 
ished. He  wrote  this  letter  knowing  nothing  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  he  sent  it  the  very  day  before  the  famous  arti- 
cle in  the  Times  appeared*  Hie  did  not  get  an  answer  till 
after  the  resignations.  He  also  told  me  that  they  would 
have  made  him  Earl  of  Bridgewater  and  President  of  the 
Council,  which  he  declined. 

I  met  John  Russell  at  dinner  on  Tuesday  iiigbt  No 
particular  talk ;  but  Young,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
had  been  with  him,  which  looked  well  enough  for  concert. 
Clarendon  told  me  after  dinner  that  Lord  John  was  bitter 
against  Peel,  more  so  than  when  he  left  town ;  this  is  very 

>  [It  is  a  strikiDg  proof  of  Mr.  Grerille'ii  love  of  truth  and  justice,  that  al- 
thou^  he  had  no  personal  regard  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  intimacy  with  him, 
and  aometiiiies  judged  his  actions  and  his  motives  with  severityj  yet  at  this 
crisis  he  took  the  trouble  to  write  a  pamphlet  in  defense  of  the  Minister,  whom 
he  conceived  to  be  unfiurljr  traduced  and  assailed,  not  only  by  his  political 
opponents,  but  by  some  of  his  former  friends.] 
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unfortunate.  He  is  yery  cleyer,  but  his  mind  is  little.  It 
is  difficult  not  to  think  that  he  is  lealous  of  Peel.  He  is 
probably  provoked  that  a  man  of  whom  he  has  so  bad  an 
opinion  should  have  outstripped  him  in  popularity  and  pub- 
lic consideration  ;  for,  without  doubt,  if  the  country  were  to 
be  polled  whether  he  or  Peel  should  be  Minister,  there  would 
be  a  great  majority  for  Peel. 

January  2Sd. — ^Went  to  the  House  of  Commons  last 
night.  Francis  Egerton  moved  the  Address  very  well,  and 
his  speech  was  admired.  Immediately  after  the  seconder. 
Peel  rose  and  spoke  for  about  two  hours.  A  very  fine  speech 
in  a  very  high  tone.  He  owned  to  a  change  of  opinion 
which  had  been  going  on  for  two  years ;  was  confirmed  by 
the  statistical  result  of  his  Free-Trade  experiment,  and  urged 
on  to  action  by  the  potato  failure  in  November,  when  he 
wanted  to  call  Parliament  together  and  open  the  poi*ts,  but 
was  overruled  in  the  Cabinet,  where  he  had  only  three  others 
with  him.  His  statistical  results  were  very  curious.  He 
declared  himself  indifferent  to  office,  which  was  too  much 
for  him  bodily  and  intellectually,  but  while  he  could  be  of 
use  to  the  Queen  and  the  countrv  he  would  stay  there.  His 
peroration  was  fine,  in  a  tone  of  ffreat  excitement,  very  de- 
termined, and  full  of  defiance.  He  did  not  get  a  solitary 
cheer  from  the  people  behind  him,  except  when  he  said  that 
Stanley  had  always  been  against  him  and  never  admitted 
either  the  danger  or  the  necessity,  and  then  the  whole  of 
those  benches  rang  with  cheers.  He  made  two  mistakes. 
He  went  on  too  long  upon  his  Conservative  measures,  in  a 
strain  calculated  to  offend  those  in  conjunction  with  whom 
he  must  now  fight  this  battle ;  and  he  talked  of  "a  proud 
aristocracy,''  which  was  an  unlucky  phrase,  though  clear 
from  the  context  that  he  did  not  mean  anything  offensive  in 
it  It  certainly  was  not  a  speech  calculated  to  lead  to  a  rec- 
onciliation between  him  and  the  Tories ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  he  will  be  able  to  go  on  after  this  session,  supposing 
him  to  settle  the  Corn  BilL  Lord  John  rose  after  him,  ana 
spoke  very  well ;  gave  his  explanation  (Peel  had  explained 
everything  up  to  Lord  John's  being  sent  for),  and  read  all 
the  correspondence  that  had  passed.  It  was  very  full  and 
open ;  very  moderate  about  Howick,  for  whom  he  expressed 
strong  feelings  of  regard  ;  very  civil  to  Peel,  and  altogether 
proper  and  well  done.  Then  came  an  hour  of  gibes  and  bit- 
terness, all  against  Peel  personally,  from  Disraeli,  with  some 
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good  hits,  but  much  of  it  tiresome  ;  vehemently  cheered  by 
the  Tories,  but  not  once  by  the  Whigs,  who  last  year  used 
to  cheer  similar  exhibitions  lustily.  1  never  heard  him  be- 
fore ;  his  fluency  is  wonderful,  his  cleverness  great,  and  his 
mode  of  speaking  certainly  effective,  though  there  is  some- 
thing monotonous  in  it.  In  the  Lords  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lingten  absurdly  enough  said  he  had  not  got  the  Queen's 
leave  to  enter  into  any  explanations,  and  this  prevented  the 
others  from  doing  so.  In  the  end  Howick  will  be  sure  to 
explain,  but  they  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  him 
to  nold  his  tongue.  Bessboi-ough  has  passed  hours  and  writ- 
ten volumes  in  this  attempt.    . 

January  28/A. — Last  night  Peel  brought  forward  his 
plan,  amid  the  greatest  curiosity  and  excitement ;  the  House 
was  crammed,  and  Prince  Albert  there  to  mark  the  confidence 
of  the  Court.  On  Sundav  I  had  seen  Charles  Villiers  and 
Bessborough,  who  both  told  me  that  there  was  a  bad  dispo- 
sition among  the  Whigs,  many  indisposed  to  attend,  and 
many  only  anxious  to  embarrass  the  Government,  and  they 
both  thought  the  difficulties  were  increasing.  Charles  Vil- 
liers told  me,  moreover,  that  John  Russell  had  asked  him 
whether  he  meant  to  propose  the  immediate  abolition^  sup- 
posing Peel  did  not  make  it  part  of  his  plan,  adding  that 
if  he  would  not,  he  himself  should  ;  and  Charles  villiers 
thought  Peel  ought  to  bo  made  aware  of  this.  I  accordingly 
went  to  Graham  and  told  it  him.  He  seemed  struck  by  it, 
and  then  talked  of  the  measure ;  that  at  all  events  they 
would  not  "die  in  a  ditch,"  but  would  put  before  the  world 
a  great  scheme  such  as  no  Minister  ever  before  brought  for- 
ward ;  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  do  by  legislation  what  Mr. 
Pitt  had  attempted  to  do  b^  commercial  treaties,  and  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  same  strain  expressive  of  his  opinion  that 
the  plan  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  country,  and  his  confi- 
dence that,  however  it  might  be  received  now,  hereafter  it 
would  be  regarded  with  aomiration  and  applause,  and  that 
its  principles  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  be  adopted.  I 
waited  at  the  Travelers'  for  the  result,  and  between  eight 
and  nine  the  people  came  flocking  in  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  full  of  very  different  sentiments  and  opinions. 
The  Protectionists  were  generally  angry  and  discontented, 
none  reconciled,  and  some  who  had  cherished  hopes  of  better 
things  very  indignant.  The  Liberals  generally  approved, 
though  with  some  qualifications,  and  there  was  less  of  ad- 
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miration  than  I  had  expected  from  Graham's  magnificent 
description  of  the  measure.' 

January  29/A. — Went  to  Clarendon's  yesterday  morning, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  John  Russell  came  in  ;  he  was  goins 
to  Lord  Lansdowne,  so  I  walked  away  with  him.  He  praised 
Peel's  measure,  though  Tery  coldly,  and  finding  many  faults ; 
not,  however,  that  any  enthusiasm  was  to  be  expected  from 
him.  I  told  him  that  it  appeared  to  have  given  great  satis- 
faction as  far  as  I  could  see,  except  among  the  Tories,  who 
were  furious,  and  would  now  he  irreconcilable ;  that  the 
Government,  therefore,  could  not  last,  and  he  would  inevi- 
tably be  sent  for  and  in  office  in  a  very  short  time.  (I  ought 
to  have  said  that  he  began  by  intimating  that  they  would 
very  likely  still  give  way  about  immediate  repeal.)  With- 
out, therefore,  any  allusion  to  what  he  had  said  to  Charles 
Villiers,  I  said  that  I  hoped  he  would  so  shape  his  opposi- 
tion, or  (if  it  were  not  to  oe  called  opposition)  his  course,  as 
not  to  indispose  Peel  toward  him ;  that  if  he  came  into  office 
he  must  be  intrinsically  weak,  and  that  it  would  be  of  vital 
importance  to  him  to  nave  Peel's  support,  which  I  had  no 
doubt  under  the  circumstances  he  would  receive.  He  said 
very  little  in  reply,  but  something  about  Peel's  having  very 
few  people  with  him.  I  said  possioly  his  support,  his  numer- 
ical support,  might  not  be  very  considerable,  but  that  his 
hostility  would  be  very  dangerous ;  and  I  again  earnestly 
entreated  him  not  to  do  anything  that  would  offend  or 
estrange  him  now.  He  did  not  controvert  what  I  said,  but 
I  got  nothing  from  him  in  reply  to  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Park  we  parted. 

As  I  proceeded  I  fell  in  with  other  people— Charles  Bul- 
ler,  Hawes,  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Fonblanque,  and  of  the 
other  faction.  Lord  Carnarvon.  The  Liberals  were  full  of 
praise,  and  Fonblanque  said,  ^^I  don't  hesitate  to  say  it  is 
the  grandest  scheme  anj  Minister  ever  propounded  to  Par- 
liament. I  look  upon  it  as  greater  than  the  Reform  Bill." 
He  said,  however,  they  must  (the  Liberals)  propose. imme- 
diate abolition  ;  Hawes  said  the  same ;  Lora  Carnarvon,  one 

'  [Sir  Robert  PeeVs  proposal  was  to  effect  the  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Lawn 
in  three  ^ears.  During  that  interval  the  duties  on  com  were  to  be  governed 
bj  a  sliding  scale,  beginning  at  10«.  when  the  nrice  of  com  was  below  48«.,  and 
falling  to  a  minimum  of  At,  as  the  price  rose.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  League  and 
the  Free-Traders  at  once  pronounoad  themselves  strongly  in  fkvor  of  immediate 
and  total  repeal.  As  the  price  of  wheat  was  at  that  moment  55^.  to  b*l$.  a  quar- 
ter, the  minimum  of  the  duty  would  have  come  into  immediate  operation.j 
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of  the  cleverest  of  the  Protectionists,  seemed  softened,  and 
not  indisposed  (as  I  thoaght,  though  he  did  not  say  so)  to 
lay  down  nis  arms. 

I  saw  Graham  afterward,  and  told  him  what  the  impres- 
sion was,  with  which  he  was  excessively  pleased.  He  had 
heard  the  same  thing  from  Warbnrton.  He  then  talked  of 
John  Bossell  and  the  possibility  of  his  moving  immediate 
repeal,  said  it  would  very  likely  drive  them  out  if  he  did ; 
but  '^  what,"  he  said,  ^'  can  he  want  P  He  might  have  taken 
the  Government  the  other  day,  and  carried  his  own  measure, 
and  Peel  and  I  should  have  given  him  all  the  support  we 
could.  He  knew  that ;  he  could  not  doubt  it ;  and  he  knew 
what  we  meant  to  propose.  When  he  asked  me  to  tell  him 
oflBcially  what  the  Cabinet  measure  was  to  have  been,  I 
could  not  tell  him  ;  but  I  did  the  same  thing,  for  I  told  him 
what  I  was  myself  prepared  to  do  ;  therefore  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  our  intentions.  We  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
we  are  doing ;  we  must  in  some  degree  defer  to  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  those  members  of  the  aristocracy  in  our 
Cabinet,  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  whose  aid  and  co-operation  is  of  such  importance  to 
us."  And  then  he  talked  or  Lord  John's  letter  to  the  Queen, 
which  he  (very  justly)  thinks  inconsistent  with  anv  such 
course  as  he  suppK)fies  him  to  meditate.  I  told  him  I  thought 
the  general  opinion  would  be  against  attacking  their  meas- 
ure. 

In  the  evening  we  all  d,ined  at  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's 
for  the  Sheriffs,  and  then  I  told  him  there  had  been  a  meet- 
ing at  Lord  John's  in  the  morning,  where  they  had  come  to 
a  resolution  (twenty  people  being  present)  to  determine  on 
nothing  for  the  present ;  they  are,  in  fact,  waiting  to  see 
how  public  opimon  pronounces  itself.  Charles  Villiers 
wanted  to  get  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday 
night  and  declare  his  approbation  of  the  plan,  but  Gobden 
would  not  let  him.  Not,  however,  that  this  was  unfair,  for 
Peel  begged  people  not  to  express  any  opinion  till  they  had 
had  time  to  refl^  upon  it.  I  met  Peel  at  dinner  yesterday, 
but  he  did  not  say  one  word  to  me  about  my  pamphlet,  nor 
on  any  other  subject.  But  Aberdeen  came  to  me,  and  said 
he  had  long  wanted  to  see  me  to  thank  me  for  it,  and  then 
praised  it  with  a  warmth  and  strengtli  of  expression  that  I 
was  not  prepared  for. 

January  30th.  —  Yesterday  morning  Charles  Villiers 
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called  on  me  to  say  that  there  had  been  a  meeting  the  night 
before  at  Bicardo's,  where  Cobden,  Wilson  (Chairman  of  the 
London  League),  himself,  and  some  others  dined  ;  and  Lord 
Grev  came  in  the  evening.  Cobden  was  very  bitter  against 
Peel,  and  Lord  Grey  urgent  for  proposing  immediate  repeal. 
This  Cobden  decided  upon  also,  and  Wilson  went  down  to 
Manchester  yesterday  morning  to  stir  up  public  opinion  there 
the  same  way.  Charles  ViUiers  said  it  certainly  would  be 
proposed,  and  that  John  Russell  would  as  certainly  support 
it.  He  asked  whether  there  was  not  a  possibility  of  the 
Government  giving  way  ;  and  if,  as  appeared  lately,  the  Pro- 
tectionists themselves  were  content  to  take  it,  whether  im- 
mediate repeal  could  not  be  substituted  for  the  sliding  scale. 
I  told  him  it  was  impossible ;  he  said  Lord  Grey  was  goin^ 
"to  break  ground"  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  night.  I 
went  out  soon  after  and  met  Charles  Wood,  with  whom  I 
walked  for  half  an  hour.  He  was  also  full  of  proposing  im- 
mediate repeal,  and  talked  in  the  same  strain  of  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  Tories  for  it,  rather  than  for  the  plan  as  it  is.  I 
told  him  as  strongly  as  I  could  what  the  risk  and  difficulty 
would  be  of  taking  this  course,  implored  him  to  accept  the 
compromise  that  was  offered,  and  at  all  events  that  he  would 
well  weigh  the  probable  consequences  of  doing  otherwise,  and 
give  my  representations  some  consideration.  He  seemed 
somewhat  struck  by  what  I  said.  I  then  went  to  Graham, 
and  told  him  of  the  meeting  at  Bicardo's,  and  Wilson's  jour- 
ney, and  Grey's  intention,  and  that  it  was  now  clear  imme- 
diate repeal  would  be  proposed,  and  that  probably,  though 
nothing  was  settled,  Lord  John  and  the  Whigs  would  sup- 
port it  He  said  that  Ashley  had  just  thrown  in  his  Ten 
Hours  Bill,  availing  himself  of  the  weakness  and  distracted 
state  of  the  Government,  and  they  were  at  that  moment 
(he  and  Peel)  considering  how  they  should  deal  with  that 
question ;  he  then  talked  of  the  meditated  assault  upon 
them,  and  of  John  BusselFs  conduct.  I  said  that,  look- 
ing at  his  last  letter  to  the  Queen,  I  thought  she  would  re- 
sent such  an  attack  if  he  made  it,  and  consider  it  incon- 
sistent with  his  engagement  to  her.*  He  said,  **  I'll  tell 
you  what.     You  know  I  have  a  weakness  for  John  Bussell, 

1  [Lord  John  Hussell  had  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Qaeen  (which  was  read  in 
Parliament),  on  December  20th,  that  "  although  he  found  it  impossible  to  form 
an  Administration,  he  sliooid  be  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power,  as  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  to  promote  the  settlement  of  the  question."] 
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that  from  old  recollections  1  have  a  great  regard  for  him,  as 
well  as  admiration  for  his  talents ;  but  you  may  rely  on  it 
that  if  he  takes  this  course  the  Queen  will  never  forgive  him^ 
and  that  she  will  send  for  Lord  Grey  or  for  any  man  in  her 
dominions  rather  than  for  him,  if  she  has  to  choose  a  new 
Minister,  and  that  nothing  but  compulsion  will  make  her 
take  him,  for  she  will  think  that  his  engagement  to  her  was 
a  trick,  and  that  he  has  shamefully  deceived  her." 

In  the  afternoon  Charles  Villiers  came  to  me  again,  and 
told  me  that  Cobden  had  received  a  great  many  letters  from 
Manchester  and  elsewhere  full  of  approbation  of  the  scheme, 
and  that  it  was  very  evident  (though  the  sliding  scale  was 
disliked  very  much)  that  there  would  be  a  general  manifes- 
tation of  opinion  in  its  favor,  and  such  a  one  that  the 
Whi^  would  have  a  very  good  excuse  for  not  supporting 
the  Lieague,  who  must  propose  immediate  repeal.  What 
Charles  Villiers  wants  is  that  it  should  be  proposed  and  be 
defeated.  He  is  quite  content  to  take  the  plan  as  it  is,  but 
he  cannot  separate  from  his  friends,  and  Cobden  considers 
himself  obliged  to  propose  it.  After  all  these  communica- 
tions I  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  gone  to  Belvoir, 
begging  him  to  come  up  to  town,  telling  him  matters  were 
in  a  serious  state,  and  that  his  moderating  influence  was 
very  necessary.  In  all  this  affair,  so  far,  and  since  his  speech 
the  first  night,  which  was  very  good,  John  Russell  does  not 
shine  ;  but  he  is  a  very  clever,  ingenious,  but  Uitle  man,  full 
of  personal  feelings  and  antipathies,  and  not,  I  suspect, 
without  something  of  envy,  wliich  galls  and  provokes  him 
and  makes  him  lose  his  head  and  his  temper  together. 
However,  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  him  out  of  such  a 
scrape  as  he  is  getting  himself  into  by  his  intended  attack 
on  the  Government  measure,  and  in  which  the  only  safety 
for  him  would  be  in  defeat ;  not  but  what  the  attempt 
would  do  him  irretrievable  mischief. 

February  2d. — I  dined  with  George  Harcourt  on  Satur- 
day, and  sat  next  to  Macaulay  at  dinner,  when  we  talked 
about  the  measure,  and  what  the  Whigs  should  do.  He 
was  all  for  urging  immediate  repeal.  I  told  him  they  must 
take  care  not  to  put  the  measure  itself  in  jeopardy,  and  sug- 

fested  my  own  view  of  what  Peel  might  do,  and  what  Lord 
ohn  ought  to  do  after  his  letter  to  the  Queen.  He  said,  on 
the  first  point,  that  he  certainly  would  rather  give  up  press- 
ing for  immediate  repeal  than  endanger  the  measure,  but 
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that  if  Peel  would  consider  a  vote  carried  against  him  on 
that  point  so  seriously  as  to  induce  him  to  throw  it  up  or  re- 
sign^  he  ought  to  say  so ;  he  ouffht  to  take  an  opportunity  of 
giving  them  notice  as  to  what  he  would  regard  m  so  senous 
a  light,  that  they  might  at  least  understand  what  they  were 
about  As  to  tne  second  point,  he  said  he  was  sure  John 
Hussell  did  not  see  it  as  I  did,  and  that  not  one  of  the  eight- 
een or  twenty  persons  who  were  assembled  the  other  day  at 
his  house  took  that  view  of  it ;  that  he  apprehended  all  Lord 
John  meant  was  to  intimate  to  the  Queen  that  if  he  did  not 
succeed  in  improving  the  Bill  in  committee  (which  he  was 
entirely  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  thought  best),  he  should  be 
content  to  take  it  as  the  Government  might  have  framed  it 
I  said  that  I  could  not  possibly  put  any  such  construction  on 
it,  and  that  it  seemed  hardly  worth  his  while  to  tell  the 
Queen  that  if  he  could  not  alter  it  he  would  take  it  unal- 
tered, which  he  could  not  help  doing ;  and  I  argued  that 
taking  it  with  the  context  of  tne  letter,  and  with  what  had 
previouslv  passed,  I  thought  nothing  but  the  greatest  sophis- 
try coula  put  any  other  meaning  on  it  than  this — ^that 
though  Peers  measure  might  not  be  the  same  as  his  would 
have  oeen,  nevertheless  he  would  support  it ;  that  he  would 
not  insist  as  the  condition  of  his  support  that  it  should  be 
exactly  the  same  ;  and,  therefore,  to  attack  it  in  an  essential 
part,  and  the  part  he  had  specified  as  that  which  he  should 
not  insist  upon,  would  be  a  hostile  move,  and  if  successful 
might  have  very  serious  consequences. 

In  the  evening  I  met  Monteagle  at  Lady  Palmerston's, 
when  he  took  me  aside  and  said,  '^I  want  to  say  something 
to  you.  If  Peel  will  consider  an  attempt  to  substitute  im- 
mediate repeal  fatal  to  his  measure,  he  ought  to  say  so,  he 
ought  to  give  some  notice  of  his  intentions.*^  I  merely  said, 
"  I  understand  you,"  and  we  parted.  Yesterday  morning  I 
called  on  Graham  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him, 
telling  him  precisely  what  had  pa^ed.  I  was  not  prepared 
for  what  he  said  in  reply,  inasmuch  as  it  indicated  a  possi- 
bility at  least  of  their  adopting  the  immediate  repeal  in- 
stead of  their  own  plan.  He  said  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
Peel  to  give  any  such  intimation  as  they  required,  and  very 
inexpedient  to  fetter  himself  in  any  way,  as  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  say  what  course  it  might  eventually  be  expedient 
to  adopt ;  that  if,  as  there  seemed  some  reason  to  believe, 
the  agriculturists  themselves  should  clearly  manifest  a  pref- 
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erence  for  immediate  repeal,  it  might  be  advisable  to  alter 
the  measure ;  and  he  then  told  me  of  a  letter  Sidney  Her- 
bert had  received  from  a  large  farmer,  one  of  his  constitu- 
ents, approving  the  measure,  but  regretting  it  was  not  im- 
mediate ;  and  he  then  enlarged  on  all  the  objections  to  Peel's 
committing  himself  before  he  knew  what  turn  afihirs  might 
take.  I  said  Peel  was  quite  right,  and  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary he  should  do  so  at  present,  and  all  that  was  necessary 
was  that  before  they  came  to  anv  important  vote  he  should 
let  the  Whigs  know  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  such 
a  vote.  In  the  debate  itself,  or  just  before  it,  would  be  time 
enough  to  sp^ik,  that  they  might  know  what  his  feelings 
were.  He  acouiesced  in  this,  and  said  it  might  be  done. 
He  then  talked  of  Cobden's  letter,  and  how  able  it  was ;  of 
their  position,  and  the  difficulties  with  their  own  Cabinet. 
It  is  ^rfectly  clear  that  he  and  Peel  would  both  gladly  pro- 
pose immediate  repeal,  but  cannot  do  so  unless  the  two 
Dukes  (Wellington  and  Buccleuch),  and  the  others  who  are 
unwilling  repealers,  will  consent,  and  with  them  it  is  more 
an  affair  of  pride  than  anything  else.  He  said  a  great  deal 
of  the  impNortance  of  getting  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  assist- 
ance on  this  occasion,  which  carried  or  neutralized  Scotland. 
This  he  repeated  very  often,  making  it  of  more  importance 
than  I  thought  it  was.  He  then  t^ked  of  the  resignations 
of  seats,  which  he  thought  very  serious,  injurious,  and  wrong, 
the  recognition  of  a  democratic  principle,  and  he  exnress^ 
great  apprehension  lest  these  examples  should  lead  others  to 
do  the  same ;  then  about  Stanley  and  his  bitterness,  thought 
tiiat  he  would  be  disposed  to  advise  the  Lords  to  pass  the 
Bill  if  it  went  up  to  them,  but  that  he  would  hardly  be  able 
to  restrain  himself  from  making  strong  speeches,  and  if  he 
^ot  warmed  up  and  poured  fortn  all  his  feelings  and  opin- 
ions, he  would  find  an  audience  ready  to  sympathize  with 
him,  and  that  without  intending  it  he  would  become  the 
leader  of  a  Protectionist  partj,  and  nobody  could  tell  what 
might  be  the  consequences  if  he  did  put  himself  at  their 
he^  He  said  Stanley  disliked  the  manufacturing  interest, 
and  its  progress  and  power  in  Lancashire  and  all  roi;nd 
about  him  at  Knowsley,  where  his  territorial  power  was 
diminished  by  the  contact.  I  asked  him  why  they  had  not 
resigned  (he  and  Peel)  early  in  November,  which  would 
have  been  much  better  as  it  had  turned  out.  He  said  it 
would,  but  that  be  hsA  been  acting  for  twenty  years  with 
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{Stanley  and  Peel,  for  a  still  longer  time  with  the  Duke,  and 
they  could  not  break  up  the  Government  without  making  an 
attempt  to  bring  them  round  to  their  views  and  giving  them 
time  for  consideration.  He  talked  again  of  John  Russell, 
and  said  he  was  disappointed  at  the  spirit  he  evinced,  and 
repeated  that  the  Queen's  feelings  would  be  very  strong  and 
her  resentment  considerable  if  ne  took  a  part  inconsistent 
with  what  she  considered  his  engagement  to  her.  I  strongly 
urged  him,  if  possible,  to  make  the  repeal  immediate,  sug- 
gesting how  desirable  it  was  to  take  away  all  pretext  for  the 
continuance  of  the  League  ;  and  telling  him,  which  he  was 
disposed  to  doubt,  that  Cobden  certainly  did  wish  to  close 
his  own  career  of  agitation  and  settle  the  whole  question, 
but  that  there  were  others  who  wanted  to  keep  it  open  and 
to  tack  on  other  objects  to  Corn  Law  agitation,  who  would 
therefore  rejoice  that  the  sliding  scale  was  still  continued. 
We  had  a  very  long  talk,  which  I  have  put  down  anyhow^ 
and  of  course  have  omitted  a  great  many  particulars.     He 

^nded  by  saying  I  must  be  very  cautious  in  what  I  said  to 
those  with  whom  I  had  been  conversing  in  reference  to 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  me  ;  and  I  replied  that  I 
should  say  nothing,  that  almost  anything  would  perhaps  give 
rise  to  misconceptions  and  expectations,  and  that  I  should 
simply  say  I  had  made  known  what  they  wished  Peel  to  know. 
He  read  me  some  extracts  from  his  own  and  Peel's  speeches, 
to  show  that  they  had  said  enough  to  satisfy  evenrbody  they 
had  changed  their  opinions  some  time  ago;  but  these  ex- 
tracts were  very  vague.  He  did  this  on  my  lamenting  that 
Peel  had  not  been  more  explicit,  and  haa  not  better  pre- 
pared his  party  for  the  change  which  he  must  have  been  con- 
templating, however  undecided  he  might  have  been  as  to 
time.  He  also  read  me  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Peel  in 
October  last,  stating  his  opinion  that  the  ports  must  be 
opened,  and  this  must  lead  to  a  settlement  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  I  always  supposed  he  had  taken  the  initiative  on 
this  occasion. 

Febrtuiry  Sih. — It  is  thought  that  the  violence  of  the 

.  Protectionists  is  somewhat  abated,  and  giving  way  to  de- 
spondence. The  resignations  of  seats  still  continue,  but 
Peel  is  in  high  spirite,  not  at  all  deiected  or  dismayed. 
Francis  Egerton  went  to  Graham  the  other  day  and  strongly 
advised  him  to  give  up  the  three  years'  delay.  Meanwhile 
the  Whigs  have  oecome  perfectly  reasonable,  and  mean  to 
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yield  anything  rather  than  risk  the  success  of  the  measure. 
Clarendon  h^  a  long  conversation  with  John  Bussell,  and 
urged  on  him  the  expediency  of  moderation,  and  pointed 
out  how  he  had  bouna  himself  by  his  letter  to  the  Qaeen. 
He  denied  this,  but  yielded  to  the  general  argument,  not, 
however,  failing  to  display  his  bitterness  towam  Peel.  He 
said  since  he  h^  read  my  pamphlet  he  had  a  worse  opinion 
of  him  than  ever,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  do 
anything  to  assist  him  ;  that  he  (Peel)  had  no  claim  on  him. 
I  told  Clarendon  that  the  real  truth  was  that  he  was  jealous 
of  Peel  and  envious,  he  could  not  bear  Peel's  popularity  and 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  he  was  the  best  man.  It  is  all 
very  small,  but  he  is  small,  and  since  I  have  looked  more 
narrowly  into  past  transactions,  and  his  career,  I  am  the 
more  struck  with  it. 

Yesterday  I  had  Delane  to  dine  with  me,  and  Foster,  the 
Times  Commissioner  in  Ireland,  a  very  intelli^nt  man,  with 
plenty  to  say  and  no  difficulty  in  saying  it.  My  banquet  to 
these  potentates  of  the  press  did  very  well. 

February  12/A. — The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  gomg  on  two  nights,  and  will  go  on  two  or  three 
more ;  very  dull  and  languid.  Graham  and  Sidney  Herbert 
made  speeches  which  have  not  been  well  received,  and  there 
is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  they  cannot  wriggle  themselves 
out  of  a  very  awkward  position,  and  no  boldness  or  candor 
prevents  their  cutting  a  very  sorry  figure.  However  right 
the  measure  may  be,  and  however  pure  their  motives  in  act- 
ing as  they  do,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  persuade  people  that 
there  has  not  been  something  very  wrong  somewhere,  and  at 
some  time.  Nobody  now  doubts  that  the  question  will  be 
carried,  and  that  Peel  will  go  out  soon  after.  Ellice  told  me 
last  night  he  had  been  doing  all  he  could  with  John  Russell 
to  induce  him  to  conciliate  Peel,  and  to  prepare  when  he 
came  in  to  form  a  junction  with  some  of  Peel's  people,  such 
as  Lincoln,  Sidney  Herbert,  and  Dalhousie,  and  to  take 
them  in  as  guarantees  of  the  principles  of  his  Government, 
and  to  insure  Peel's  support.  The  advice  is  not  bad,  but  I 
doubt  his  following  it ;  he  hates  Peel  so  cordially  that  I 
doubt  his  doing  anything  which  would  savor  of  an  alliance 
with  him  of  any  sort.  But  Lord  John  has  behaved  very  well 
and  verv  wisely  about  this  measure,  and  spoke  on  Monday 
just  as  ne  ought. 

February  14tt. — I  saw  Aberdeen  yesterday.     He  told  me 
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Peel  was  full  of  spiritg  and  determination ;  be  ^Aberdeen) 
thought  thev  could  not  go  on  long,  though  he  believed  they 
would  not  be  beaten  on  the  Sugar  Duties,  and  he  did  not 
know  on  what  question  they  would  be  defeated  ;  and  then 
thej  would  have  to  decide  whether  they  should  try  a  disso- 
lution, for  which  the  Queen  would  press  vehemently,  for  (he 
said)  she  was  quite  as  anxious  to  keep  Peel  as  ever  she  had 
been  to  keep  Melbourne.  I  told  him  I  hoped  they  would 
never  think  of  dissolving  unless  pretty  sure  of  success ;  that 
the  Whigs  had  disgraced  themselves  and  lost  evervthing  by 
this  measure  in  1841,  and  nothing  but  success  could  justify 
such  an  appeal  He  said  he  quite  agreed  with  me ;  and 
though  he  evidentlv  wishes  to  stay  in,  he  is  prepared  to  go 
out,  and  would  prefer  doing  so  with  credit  rather  than  stick- 
ing to  place  dangerously  and  disreputably. 

February  16M. — ^The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(the  dullest  on  record)  lasted  all  last  week,  and  will  probably 
last  all  this.  Meanwhile  affairs  grow  daily  more  uncomfort- 
able and  perplexed.  The  Government  measure  will  certainly 
Sass  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  under  one  hun- 
red,  and  most  people  think  it  will  pass  the  House  of  Lords. 
Then  will  come  the  dissolution  of  the  Oovemment  and  the 
advent  of  John  Russell ;  but  how  he  is  to  get  on,  or  what 
is  to  happen  afterward,  nobody  has  an  idea.  Though  the 
Tories  have  made  up  their  minds  to  be  defeated,  they  show 
no  symptom  of  mitigated  feelings  toward  Peel  and  the  (Gov- 
ernment, but  the  contrary.  The  debate  presents  hardly 
any  argument  on  their  side,  but  bitter  lamentations  and  re- 
proaches, and  quotations  from  former  s]3eeches  or  addresses 
of  the  Ministers  who  are  now  abandonmg  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Liberals,  while  they  support  Peel,  encourage 
and  confiim  the  Tories  in  their  indignation  and  resentment, 
and  they  abuse  the  Oovemment  ouite  as  lustily,  not  for 
what  they  are  doing  now,  but  for  all  they  have  been  sajring 
and  doing  for  the  last  four  years.  The  whole  of  the  press 
takes  the  same  line,  the  Tory  and  Whig  papers  naturallv ; 
and  the  Times  chuckles  and  sneers,  and  alternately  attacks 
and  ridicules  Whigs,  Protectionists,  and  Peelites. 

There  was  a  comment  on  mv  pamphlet  in  defense  of 
Peel  in  Ward's  paper,  the  Weekly  ChronicUy  vesterday; 
very  well  done,  with  much  truth  in  it.  The  real  fact  is  that 
Peel  is  not  obnoxious  to  blame  for  what  he  has  done  ;  it  is 
very  fair  for  party  men  to  »ttftck  hm  on  this  score,  but  he 
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is  easily  defensible  on  it.  Bat  nothing  can  excuse  all  that 
he  and  his  collea^es  have  said.  When  the  best  excuse 
their  conduct  admits  of  is  made  for  them,  it  will  be  found 
that  their  langnagey  the  opinions  and  the  arguments  they 
have  put  forth  do  not  correspond  with  the  excuse.  This  is 
the  first  point  against  them^  and  the  second  is  that  they 
hare  made  out  no  adequate  case  for  doinff  now  what  they 
have  done.  The  case  which  Graham  put  forth  really  is  no 
case  at  alL  All  this  does  unquestionably  give  their  friends 
and  supporters  a  just  cause  of  complaint ;  and  though  as  a 
Free-Trader  I  rejoice  at  the  repeal  of  the  Goth  Laws,  1  must 
own  that  if  I  belonged  to  Peel  s  party  I  should  feel  the  same 
disgust  and  indignation  they  all  do.  Then  there  is  no  deny- 
ing the  immensity  of  the  moral  mischief  that  has  been  done. 
It  is  very  remarlcable  that  I  am  the  only  person  who  has 
defended  Peel  and  made  any  apology  for  him  whatever.  It 
is  impossible  that  hundreds  of  people,  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  whole  press  should  ^o  on  day 
after  day  crying  out  against  treachery  and  deceit  and  a 
violation  of  public  honor,  and  not  produce  a  deep  and  strong 
impression.  While  one  hears  the  apologies  the  Ministers 
make  for  themselves,  one  cannot  but  feel  how  insufficient 
they  are.  There  is  no  getting  over  the  speeches  that  are 
flung  in  their  faces  ;  they  are  unquestionably  now  conscien- 
tious in  what  they  are  doing ;  but  what  were  they  before  ?  If 
they  were  sincere  before,  if  they  did  not  anticipate  the 
changes  they  are  now  (as  they  think)  compelled  to  make, 
they  were  blind  and  unsafe  guides,  deficient  in  sagacity 
and  foresight  I  must  say  that,  on  calm  reflection,  I  think 
Peel  has  shown  throughout  this  matter  a  considerable  want 
of  skill  and  wisdom.  His  scheme  of  gradual  alteration  and 
step  by  step  Reform  was  wise,  and  probably  was  the  only 
one  practicable ;  but  by  his  speeches  he  has  counteracted 
his  own  object  He  was  so  afraid  of  saying  too  much  at 
first,  and  of  prematurely  frightening  his  friends,  that  he  ran 
into  the  opposite  danger  of  confirming  them  in  the  convic- 
tions and  expectations  which  it  was  his  object  to  loosen ; 
and  at  all  events,  if  he  did  say  enough  to  alarm  them  with 
a  vague  alarm,  he  said  so  little  as  to  give  them  the  right 
they  are  now  exercising  of  reproaching  him  for  the  deceit  he 
practised.  He  would  have  done  much  better  to  have  pro- . 
claimed  boldly  at  first  that  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  was 
sound,  but  that  its  application  was  dimcnlt,  and  could  only 
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be  made  safely  by  bein^  made  gradually  and  slowly.  In  this 
way  be  might  have  availed  himself  of  what  he  calls  his  three 
years'  experiment ;  bnt  when  he  puts  it  forward  as  the 

f  round  oi  his  conversion,  everybody  laughs  at  it  and  knows 
e  is  not  speaking  the  truth.  For  my  p^,  I  earnestly  wish 
to  see  this  question  settled,  and  the  Government  out ;  they 
cannot  remain  in  either  advantageouslv  or  creditably,  fi 
they  can  redeem  their  credit,  it  must  oe  out  of  office,  and 
through  the  success  of  their  measure.  To  have  sacrificed 
themselves  to  it  is  the  only  atonement  that  can  be  accepted 
for  their  former  disingenuous  professions.  Their  position  is 
now  very  mortifying  and  embarrassing;  their  people  who 
vacate  can  none  of  them  be  re-elected. 

Rous  will  be  beaten  for  Westminster,  which  will  be  a 
great  slap  on  the  face  to  the  Government.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  bad  management ;  he  never  ought  to  have  resigned 
without  being  pretty  sure  of  re-election  ;  neither  he  nor  the 
Government  took  any  pains  to  ascertain  his  chance.  He 
fancied  himself  secure,  told  Peel  so,  and  Peel  believed  him. 
The  tardy  and  reluctant  resignations  of  seats  of  some,  and 
the  clinging  to  seats  of  others,  have  excited  a  good  deal  of 
derision  and  disapprobation ;  in  short,  there  is  no  shutting 
one's  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  this  measure,  so  salutarv  in  it- 
self, is  making  its  way  through  much  that  is  deplorable  and 
injurious  to  public  morals.  It  matters  not  that  by  a  very 
minute  analysis  it  may  be  proved  that  the  men  who  are 
accused  are  not  really  so  mucn  to  blame  as  they  appear,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  show  clearly  what  they  ought  to  have  done 
at  different  periods  instead  of  what  they  have  done ;  the 
loud  and  general  clamor  produces  an  effect  which  cannot  be 
prevented,  and  they  have  furnished  out  of  their  own  mouths 
materials  for  any  condemnation  their  enemies,  old  or  new, 
are  disposed  to  pass  on  them. 

February  l%th, — The  night  before  last  Peel  made  a  very 
grand  speech,  vindicating  himself  in  a  very  high  tone,  mak- 
ing out  a  venr  good  case  for  his  measure  at  this  time,  and 
dealing  in  details  with  his  usual  skill.  It  was  certainly  one 
of  his  most  successful  efforts,  and  Charles  Villiers  told  Clar^ 
endon  it  was  one  of  the  finest  speeches  he  ever  heard  in 
Parliament.  It  served,  however,  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Tory  party.  Clarendon  told  me  that 
he  had  been  very  unfair  to  John  Kussell  in  one  point,  when 
he  said  that  he  thought  he  would  have  carried  the  measure 
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if  he  had  taken  ofl5ce ;  that  he  must  know  this  was  not  the 
ccfee,  for  Peel  would  not  have  been  able  to  bring  twenty  peo- 
ple with  him  when  out  of  office. 

While  Peel  was  making  this  great  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Stanley  was  making  a  very  different  sort  of 
speech  in  the  Lords.  There  he  aenounced  the  measure  in 
strong  terms,  exhibited  a  bitter  feeling,  and  a  disposition  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protectionists  and  throw  out 
the  measure.  Such  was  the  impression  he  gave,  and  his 
speech  was  rapturously  hailed  both  there  and  elsewhere.  It 
filled  with  alarm  all  the  moderate  jpeople,  and  encouraged 
the  violent.  It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  to  conjecture 
what  he  will  do  when  it  comes  to  the  point.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  his  object  is  ambition  and  power,  or  onlj 
sport  and  mischief.  As  to  his  forming  a  Grovemment,  he  is 
himself  quite  as  unfit  as  the  rest  are  incompetent.     There  is 

f)robably  not  a  public  man  in  the  country  who  inspires  bo 
ittle  confidence.  His  speech,  however,  has  made  the  cal- 
dron boil  more  hotly  than  ever,  and  increased  the  doubt 
whether  the  measure  will  pass. 

I  have  had  a  long  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford about  people  and  things  connected  with  this  affair,  and 
as  he  was  always  drawing  comparisons  between  the  purity 
and  consistency  of  Lord  John,  and  the  dishonesty  and  incon- 
sistency of  others,  I  at  last  resolved  to  show  him  what  Lord 
John's  own  course  had  been  (though  without  finding  fault 
with  him),  but  letting  him  see  thatTie  was  just  as  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  or  insincerity,  if  an  enemy 
wished  to  urge  it,  as  Peel  or  anybody  else.  I  proved  to  him 
that  between  1828,  when  he  became  (by  his  own  avowal)  the 
advocate  of  a  fixed  duty,  and  1839,  during  eleven  years,  he 
never  opened  his  lii)s  in  favor  of  it ;  and  on  every  occasion 
when  it  was  brought  forward  by  anybody  else,  he  voted 
against  it  or  stayed  away.  Then  he  advocated  a  fixed  duty 
in  1841 ;  and  having  done  so  with  cogent  reasons  up  to  June, 
1845,  in  November  of  the  same  year  he  blurted  out  his  fa- 
mous letter  declaring  for  total*  repeal.  The  only  excuse 
that  his  conduct  admits  of  is  that  of  expediency,  the  very 
same  that  is  demanded,  on -grounds  at  least  as  strong,  for 
Peel ;  but  circumstances  place  the  one  man  beyond  the  neces- 
sity of  an  apold^y,  and  render  the  other  incapable  of  making 
the  real  and  true  one.  PeeFs  best  excuse  for  not  having 
done  before  what  he  is  doing  now  is  afforded  by  the  actual 
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State  of  affairs.  In  spite  of  four  or  fiye  years  of  discussion^ 
of  the  dissemination  of  sound  principles^  of  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  of  numerous  and  respectable  conversions,  of  the 
success  of  his  partial  experiments  in  Free  Trade,  and  of  his 
having  the  potato  famine  as  a  base  for  his  operation,  he  can- 
not do  what  he  does  now  without  entirely  breaking  up  his 
party,  and  he  has  to  encounter  difficulties  almost  insur- 
mountable— si  araumentum  requiris  circumspice. 

February  26th, — ^The  debate  drags  on,  this  being  the 
third  week  of  it.  The  Protectionists  are  very  proud  of  the 
fight  they  have  made,  which  in  point  of  fact  has  been  plausi- 
ble and  imposing  enough,  though  for  the  most  part  consist- 
ing of  sarcasms  and  assaults  upon  the  Ministers  and  their 
supporters,  and  with  a  very  slender  portion  of  argument 
mixed  therewith.  Their  great  hero,  Disraeli,  spoke  on  Fri- 
day for  two  hours  and  a  half,  cleverly  and  pointedly ;  it  was 
meant  to  be  an  argumentative  speech,  and  to  exhibit  his 
powers  in  the  grave  line.  Accordingly,  there  was  very  little 
of  his  accustomed  bitterness  and  imi)ertinent  sarcasms  on 
Peel,  but  a  great  deal  of  statistical  detail  and  reasoning  upon 
it.  The  Protectionists  thought  it  very  fine,  but  in  reality  it 
was  poor  and  worthless  ;  and  on  Monday  night  Sir  Oeorge 
Clerk,  who  is  no  great  orator,  made  a  very  complete  exposure 
of  the  fallacy  of  his  arguments  and  the  inaccuracy  of  his 
facts.  Nobody  has  the  least  idea  what  the  Lords  will  do, 
whether  they  will  pass  it,  or  throw  it  out  altogether,  or  adopt 
Lord  Ashburton's  proposal  of  making  the  reduced  sliding 
scale  permanent. 

These  last  few  days  we  have  been  occupied  with  the  In- 
dian news,  which  has  superseded  the  interest  of  the  debate. 
Nobody  knows  what  to  think  of  it,  the  slaughter  so  dr^dful, 
the  success  so  equivocal,  and  the  conduct  of  the  authorities 
so  questionable.  At  all  events  it  was  a  great  feat  of  arms  as 
far  as  bravery  and  resolution  go  ;  but  we  seem  to  have  been 
surprised,  and  it  appears  monstrous  that  a  Sikh  army  should 
be  provided  with  a  materiel  so  superior  to  ours,  an  artillery 
with  which  ours  could  not  cope.* 

>  [The  battle  of  Aliwal  was  foiurht  on  Januaiy  28th  b^  Sir  Hany  Smith 
affainst  the  Sikhs.  This  action  followed  the  battles  of  Mjoodkee  and  Feroze- 
sbah,  and  was  followed  hj  the  final  defeat  of  the  Sikh  army  on  February  10th 
at  SoDraon.  These  were  the  fiercest  and  most  san^niinary  battles  ever  fought 
by  the  British  in  India.  The  Sikh  army  had  80,000  men,  Khalsa  troops,  and 
seventy  pieces  of  cannon^  and  they  were  ably  commanded.  The  result  of  these 
victories  was  the  annexation  of  the  Puqjaub  to  the  British  Empire.] 
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March  Ist, — On  Friday  night  at  three  o^clock,  after 
twelve  nights'  debate,  the  House  divided  and  the  Goyemment 
measure  was  carried  by  97 ;  but  for  the  delay  and  some 
casualties  the  majority  would  have  topped  100.  George 
Bentinck,  who  had  all  along  threatened  to  speak,  and  had 
gone  through  a  most  laborious  preparation,  and  was  armed 
at  all  points  with  statistical  details,  wound  up  the  debate  in 
a  speech  of  three  hours'  length,  which  was  listened  to  with 
great  impatience,  restrained  only  by  consideration  for  a 
speaker  so  unused  to  address  the  House.  As  his  speech  con- 
sisted entirely  of  statistical  details,  it  was,  as  mig;ht  have 
been  expected,  intolerably  tiresome,  and  he  committed  an 
enormous  error  in  judgment  in  rising  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
niffht  on  the  last  day,  when  everybody  was  weary,  exhausted, 
sick  of  the  debate,  and  eager  for  the  division.  Nothing 
would  have  then  gone  down  but  a  smart,  brilliant,  Israel- 
itish  philippic,  if  even  that  would.  It  was  wonderful  that 
the  House  was  so  enduring  as  it  was,  but  everybody  I  have 
seen  acknowledges  that  it  was,  all  things  considered,  a  very 
remarkable  performance,  exhibited  great  power  of  mind,  ex- 
traordinary self-possession  and  clearness,  and  proving  beyond 
a  doubt  that  if  he  had  for  the  last  twenty  years  devoted 
himself  to  business  instead  of  to  horse-racing,  if  he  had 
cultivated  his  mind  and  practised  himself  in  the  business  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  might  have  taken  a  high  place 
in  political  life.  My  testimony  as  re^rds  him  is  beyond 
suspicion,  for  we  are  not  friends,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
true  that  he  has  wasted  energies  and  misused  talents  which, 
properly  exercised,  would  have  conferred  on  him  an  honor- 
able fame,  and  made  his  career  creditable  and  useful. 

Cobden  made  an  extraordinary  speech  last  night,  but  one 
of  the  ablest  I  ever  read,  and  it  was,  I  am  told,  more  striking 
still  to  hear,  because  so  admirably  delivered.  The  general 
opinion  at  Brooks's  yesterday  was,  that  this  division  would 
make  the  Lords  pass  the  Bill.  On  the  whole,  but  with  much 
hesitation,  I  incline  to  think  so  too  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful. 

Now  that  we  have  got  the  whole  of  the  Indian  news,  it  is 
clear  that  Hardinge's  mismanagement  has  been  very  great.' 
He  was  in  a  continual  cloud  of  error,  not  believmg  that 

>  [This  stricture  has  not  been  borne  out  by  public  ojnnion.  If  Lord  Har- 
dinge  was  not  fliUy  prepared  for  the  emerfjency,  it  was  owin^;  to  his  extreme 
reluctance  to  go  to  war ;  but  the  magnanimity  and  gallantry  of  his  conduct  in 
the  field,  and  the  splendor  of  these  victories,  silenced  all  oriUcism,  as  is  fairly 
stated  by  Mr.  Qrevllie  a  little  further  on.] 
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would  happen  which  did,  though  with  OTery  reason  for  its 
probability,  and  consequently  making  none  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  encountering  the  danger,  till  so  late  that  there  was 
i'ust  a  possibility  of  meeting  and  repelling  it,  and  no  more, 
j'rom  all  these  negligences  and  errors  we  haye  suffered  such 
a  loss  as  we  neyer  experienced  in  India  before,  so  great  as  to 
take  away  all  the  pleasure  and  exultation  we  should  natu- 
rally feel  at  a  mihtary  exploit  the  brilliancy  and  bravery  of 
which  never  were  surpassed. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

Blgnr  of  the  Weaknesa  of  Oorernmeot— The  Irish  Coerdon  BlII^Lord  John  Rnsflell  on 
Ireland— Protectionist  Opposition— The  Oregon  Question — Lord  BronghAm  canTsased 
—Weakness  of  the  Protectionists— Enaharrassments  of  the  Ooyemment— Violence  of 
the  Protectionists— The  Victories  in  India— Change  of  Opinion  among  the  Fftrmera— 
State  of  Ireland— Intentioos  of  the  GoTemment— Lord  Palnoerston  visits  Paris— A 
Scheme  of  Alliance  with  the  Protectionists— Lord  John  RosselPs  Resolntion— I^rd 
Stanley's  Violence— The  Duke  of  Welllngtou's  Dissatislhction— Anecdote  of  the 
Father  of  Sir  Robert  Peel— Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Disneli— Lord  Pialroerston  in  Paris- 
Irish  Coercion  BUI— The  Protectionist  Affiance— Gonrersation  with  Sir  Robert  Peel- 
Conversation  with  Sir  James  Graham— The  Factoiy  Bill— The  last  Debate  In  the 
Commons  on  the  Com  BUI— Intrigues  with  the  Protectionists— Defeated  by  Lord  John 
Russell- Meeting  at  Lansdowne  House— Fine  Speech  of  Lord  Stanley— Alarm  wins 
the  Emperor's  Cup— Violent  Attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel— The  Conduct  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  Mr.  Canning— Brougham  and  Stanley  In  the  Lords— Opposition  of  the  Whigs 
to  the  Coercion  Bill— Anxiety  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  get  back  to  Office— Mr.  Dis- 
raeli renews  the  Attack  on  Peel— Lord  George  Bentinok  and  Disraeli  worsted  by 
Peei 

London^  March  llthy  1846. — There  has  been  nothing  very 
remarkable  these  last  few  days,  except  on  Friday  night, 
when  the  Com  Bill  went  on  rapidly,  and  the  two  amend- 
ments that  had  been  announced  were  disposed  of  by  being 
severally  withdrawn.  Early  in  the  evening,  however,  the 
Government  suffered  a  defeat,  which  was  very  si^ificant  for 
the  future.  It  was  on  a  Poor  Law  question,  which  Graham 
thought  fit  to  fight.  The  majority  against  him  was  com- 
posed principally  of  malignant  Tories.  John  Russell  voted 
with  tne  Government,  but  could  not  get  the  Whigs  to  stay 
for  it ;  the  Protectionists  were  uproarious  at  beating  the 
Government ;  the  Whigs  desired  no  better  than  that  they 
should  be  beaten ;  and  so  it  will  inevitably  be.  I  do  not 
think  anything  can  prevent  a  change  of  Government  very 
soon,  whatever  may  happen  afterward.     If  Peel  is  wise,  he 
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will  court  this  ohange^  and  let  people  see  how  matters  can 
be  managed  by  others^  and  without  hinu 

Mdrdi  isih. — Few  events  or  matters  worth  recording. 
John  Busselly  without  consulting  anybody,  according  to  his 
custom,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  upon  Ireland,  haying  made 
up  his  mind,  though  yery  reluctantly,  not  to  oppose  the 
(Coercion  BilL^  I  met  him  one  morning  at  Lord  Clarendon's, 
and  talked  to  him  about  this  Bill.  His  first  intention  had 
been  to  oppose  the  Transportation  clause,  and  he  said  O'Gon- 
nell  had  asked  him  what  he  meant  to  do.  lie  renlied  he  did 
not  know.  We  discussed  the  matter ;  and  I  tola  him  I  did 
not  see  how  he  could  take  on  himself  the  responsibility  of 
opposing  it ;  and  he  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  see  it  yery 
well  either ;  but  he  then  broke  out  with  a  bitterness  beyond 
description  against  the  Goyemment,  which  he  said  was  the 
greatest  curse  to  Ireland,  and  that  while  they  were  in  office 
no  good  was  possible  there.  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  dispute  with  him  ;  but  just  asked  him  what  it  was  they 
had  done  or  left  undone  ?  He  said,  "  Their  policy  of  first 
truckling  to  the  Orangemen,  insulting,  and  then  making 
useless  concessions  to,  the  Catholics,  without  firmness  or 
justice."  Nothing,  in  short,  but  what  was  ya^ue  and  un- 
meaning. I  said,  that,  as  to  the  Orangemen,  I  did  not  know 
what  the  Goyernment  had  done  to  them  ;  but  that  if  they 
had  been  fayored,  they  were  yery  un^teful,  for  they  ab- 
horred and  abused  the  Goyernment  with  all  their  strength. 
It  was  just  after  this,  and  I  believe  while  the  bile  was  still 
flowing,  that  he  gave  his  notice.  It  made  a  great  stir.  The 
Protectionists  eagerly  hailed  it  as  something  that  was  to 
disable  and  unseat  reel,  while  his  own  friends  were  exces- 
siyely  annoyed  and  discomposed  at  what  they  thought  a 
useless  and  dangerous  moye.  The  dissatisfaction  was  so 
great  that  it  threatened  to  embroil  him  with  his  parfcjr,  and 
the  end  was  that  the  other  night  he  put  it  oS,  which  is 
tantamount  to  giying  it  up.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  does  not 
approye  of  it.     1  asked  him  why  Lord  John  could  not  say 

>  [Tbe  state  of  Ireland  at  this  time  was  appalling.  A  Coerdon  Bill  was 
introduced  by  Lord  St.  Germans  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  he  stated  that 
during  the  years  18U-1845  there  had  been  242  cases  of  firing  at  the  person, 
1,048  oases  of  amnvated  assanlt,  710  robberies  of  arms,  79  bimda  of  men  appear- 
ing in  arms.  2,d06  cases  of  threatening  letters,  and  787  of  attacking  houses.  The 
Bui  gave  the  Lord  Lieutenant  power  to  procUum  the  disturb^  districts,  to 
apprehend  persons  out  of  their  houses  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  to  make 
provision  out  of  the  rates  for  the  families  of  persons  murdered.] 
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what  he  wanted  to  say  in  a  speech  on  the  Bill  itself^  and  he 
said  he  would  ask  him. 

In  the  House  of  Commons^  the  Protectionists  are  bent  on 
delay,  and  on  not  allowing  the  Bill  to  go  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  before  Easter.  They  are  now  the  Opposition ;  they 
have  elected  Oeoroe  Bentinck  their  leader,  and  Beresfora 
and  Newdegate  whippers-in.  Stanley,  by  all  accounts,  de- 
clares himself  more  and  more  their  leader  in  the  Lords ;  and 
means  to  ur^  them  on.  He  has  also  two  whips  of  his  own, 
Eglinton  and  Malmesbury.  In  the  House  of  Commons  they 
fix  beforehand  the  day  on  which  they  will  diyide«  and  gener- 
tMj  a  ^ery  distant  one.  They  settled  some  time  ago  to 
diyide  on  the  second  reading  next  Friday  week ;  ten  days 
hence.  Meanwhile,  as  the  debates  go  on,  the  arguments 
which  go  forth  to  the  country,  the  statistical  details,  and  the 

S regress  of  famine  and  pestilence  in  Ireland,  stren^hen  the 
^OYemment  case,  and  produce  effects  on  the  public  mind. 
The  formers  in  many  places  are  more  and  more  anxious  for 
a  settlement,  and  Peel  s  fame  and  the  notion  of  his  capacity 
for  affairs  extend. 

Last  night  in  the  Lords  a  little  scene  was  got  up  between 
Clarendon  and  Aberdeen  about  Oregon.  The  former  asked 
for  papers  and  information,  and  the  latter  made  a  speech, 
giving  some  papers,  refusing  others,  and  declaring  his  con- 
fidence in  the  nnal  arrangement  It  was  not  only  amicable, 
but  concerted.  Aberdeen  asked  Clarendon  to  do  this,  in 
order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  saying  something. 
Means  were  at  the  same  time  taken  to  prevent  anything 
being  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  Aberdeen  dreads 
Peel  sajring  anything,  for  he  is  almost  sure  to  say  something 
he  had  better  not.  His  forte  is  not  in  dealing  with  foreign 
affairs,  with  which  it  seems  that  it  is  always  dangerous  for 
anybody  to  meddle  who  is  not  in  the  trade.  The  aivision  of 
labor  seems  as  essential  in  politics  as  in  matters  of  commerce 
and  manual  industry. 

I  was  told  the  other  day  by  Baring  Wall,  who  had  it 
from  Labouchere,  that  John  Russell  was  not  disinclined  to 
take  in  Brougham.  I  was  surprised,  for  I  thought  Lord 
John  disliked  and  distrusted  him  ;  so  I  asked  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  He  said  that  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  report ; 
that  Lord  John  had  never  objected  to  Brougham  so  much  as 
some  others ;  that  in  1835  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  that  at  one  of  his  meetings,  at 
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the  crisis,  he  bad  thrown  ont  a  word  about  him,  and  said, 
"What  do  you  think  about  Brougham  ?*'  or  something  to 
that  effect,  on  which  somebody  (he  did  not  say  who,  and  I 
did  not  ask  him)  yehemently  opposed  the  iaea  of  taking 
him  in  ;  when  Lord  John  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  discus- 
sion by  saying,  "Oh,  very  well,*'  and  proceedinff  to  some- 
thing else,  passing  as  it  were  to  the  order  of  the  day,  seeing 
it  would  not  take,  and  probably  not  caring  himself.  But 
this  was  enough  for  Labouchere  to  think  and  to  say  that 
Lord  John  would  not  bo  averse  to  taking  Brougham  in. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  ready  to  ioin  any  party — ^Whigs, 
Protectionists,  or  Peelites — who  would  have  nim,  and  they 
are  all  rather  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him  ;  but 
—except  perhaps  the  Protectionists,  who  would  be  ^lad  of 
an  ally  so  powerful,  though  so  perilous — not  at  all  disposed 
to  include  him  in  any  ministerial  arrangement,  or  to  form 
any  close  connection  with  him.  He  is  giving  dinners  to 
everybody,  and  keeping  himself  as  open  as  possible  for  any 
engagement  that  may  be  offered  to  him. 

March  %l8i,  1846. — Yesterday  I  went  to  Chiswick,  where 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  showed  me  his  manuscripts,  which 
he  has  got  very  well  arranged.  He  gave  me  four  boxes  full 
of  letters,  written  by  his  mother  to  her  mother.  Lady  Spjen- 
cer ;  the  beginning  of  a  long  correspondence  from  the  time 
of  her  marriage.  These  I  am  going  to  look  over.  He  talked 
to  me  of  Devonshire  House  in  the  old  time,  and  the  strange 
connection  that  existed  between  the  Duke,  the  Duchess,  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  Foster.*  Lady  Elizabeth,  without  great 
talents  or  great  beauty,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
women,  of  whom  there  are  rare  instances,  who  are  gifted 
with  an  undefinable  attraction—- or  perhaps  attractiveness  is 
the  word — which  none  can  resist.  Everybody  was  in  love 
with  her,  and  she  exercised  an  influence  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other up  to  the  end  of  her  life.  In  youth  she  drew  to  her 
lovers  and  friends,  and  made  lapluie  et  le  beau  temps  in  so- 
ciety.    In  old  age.  Popes  and  Cardinals,  savants  and  artists. 


Bristol  and  widow  of  John  TbomftB  Foster,  Esq.,  to  whom  he  had  long  been 
attached,  and  to  whom,  sin^larlj  enough,  the  late  Duchess  had  been  as  much 
attached  aa  the  Duke,  for  ^e  made  her  a  bosom  Mend,  and  dreaded  nothing 
so  much  as  the  loss  of  her  society.  This  Duke  died  in  1S11 ;  the  second  Duch- 
em  lived  till  1824^  spending;  the  latter  yearn  of  her  life  in  Bome,  where  she  en- 
Jojed  an  immense  popularity  and  sodu  influence.] 
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attended  her  leveM,  rendered  her  an  unceasing  homage,  and 
were  obedient  to  all  her  wishes  or  commands. 

The  Tariff  was  got  through  last  night ;  George  Bentinck 
making  a  speech  oi  two  hours  and  a  quarter.  From  never 
having  spoken,  he  never  now  does  anything  else,  and  he  is 
completely  overdoing  it,  and,  like  a  beggar  set  on  horseback, 
riding  to  the  deviL  Sttmley,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declared 
his  intention  to  oppose  the  Bill ;  but  he  tells  his  biends  he 
will  neither  lead  an  Opposition  nor  make  a  Government.  As 
the  time  advances,  the  division  in  the  House  of  Lords  looks 
more  promising  for  Government.  The  delay  which  the  Pro- 
tectionists have  caused  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  meas- 
ure, for  the  longer  the  debates  continue,  the  more  effect  is 
produced  by  the  speeches  in  Parliament,  the  statistics  pub- 
lished, and  the  able  articles  in  the  press.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  Opposition  have  cut  a  poor  figure  in  point 
of  reasoning  and  argument  Abstracting  their  abuse  and 
charges  of  treachery  and  perfidy,  very  little  is  left  in  their 
speeches.  The  Court  seem  now  to  be  convinced  that  Peel 
will  eventually  be  obliged  to  go  out,  and  that  Lord  John 
must  come  in. 

March  29th. — ^Everything  here  is  in  a  disturbed,  doubt- 
ful, and  uneasy  state ;  people  angry,  perplexed,  and  dissatis- 
fied. The  second  readmg  was  carried  on  Friday  night,  after 
four  nights'  debate,  by  88 — ^nine  less  than  the  first  ffreat 
division.  Graham  and  Peel  both  spoke.  The  first  made  an 
attack  on  Shaw,  who  deserved  to  be  attacked  ;  but  it  was  so 
clumsily,  so  savagely  done,  that  it  only  recoiled  on  himself. 
Peel  was  heavy,  but  he  was  explicit  enough  about  his  inten- 
tions and  expectations  as  to  office.  He  said  he  knew  that 
with  112  men  he  could  not  go  on,  and  they  could  turn  him 
out  when  they  would.  It  is,  however,  said  he  is  resolved  to 
cling  to  oflSce  as  long  as  he  can.  I  believe  he  will  only  re- 
solve not  to  quit  it  till  he  has  carried  through  the  Com  BilL 
To-night  there  is  the  devil  to  pay  about  the  Irish  question. 
The  Whigs  and  Irish  are  going  to  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion, and  postpone  the  Coercion  Bill.  If  the  Protectionists 
stay  away  in  anv  numbers  (much  more  if  they  vote),  the 
GQvemment  will  be  beaten.  It  is,  however,  not  expected 
that  Peel  will  resign  if  he  is  beaten,  but  everything  that  has 
been  and  is  done  with  regard  to  this  Bill  is  wrong.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Government  are  much  to  blame  in  not  having 
had  the  Bill  ready  when  Parliament  met.     They  ought  to 
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have  laid  ifc  on  the  table  the  first  ni^ht^  and  nrged  it  through 
as  quickly  as  possible,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  month  before 
they  brought  it  in,  and  letting  three  months  elapse  before 
its  passing.  Then,  as  it  is  brought  in,  and  the  Whigs  don't 
mean  to  oppose  i<^  it  is  very  alj^urd  and  Yery  wrong  to  pre- 
vent the  first  reading;  for, the  delay  will  not  exp^ite  the 
Com  Bill,  and  the  Coercion  Bill  is  of  more  urgent  impor- 
tance than  the  other.  Bessborough  and  many  of  the  party 
ai-e  very  much  against  this  move,  and  the  whole  Irish  ques- 
tion is  proving  a  serious  cause  of  disagreement  among  them. 
The  state  of  parties  is  curious  and  full  of  difficulty.  The 
Protectionists  are  bent  upon  turning  Peel  out,  and  if  possible 
grow  more,  rather  than  less,  bitter.  On  Friday  this  was  es- 
p^ially  apparent ;  no  Prime  Minister  was  ever  treated  as 
reel  was  bv  them  that  night,  when  he  rose  to  speak.  The 
Marquis  of  Granby  rose  at  the  same  time,  and  for  five 
minutes  they  would  not  hear  Peel,  and  tried  to  force  their 
man  on  the  House,  and  to  make  the  Prime  Minister  sit 
down.  The  Speaker  alone  decided  it,  and  called  on  Peel. 
When  he  said  he  knew  they  could  turn  him  out,  they  all 
cheered  savagely.  Then  the  Whigs  are  just  as  eager  to  be 
in  active  opposition  again  ;  so  that  between  the  two  parties 
— the  ra^  and  vengeance  of  the  one,  and  the  habitual 
rivalry  oi  the  other— his  fall  is  certain.  But  the  other  ni^ht 
George  Bentinck,  the  Protectionist  organ,  told  the  Whigs 
he  would  oppose  them,  so  that  when  the  Whig  Government 
is  formed,  though  it  may  be  suffered  to  go  on  for  a  time,  it 
will  be  intrinsically  very  weak  and  powerless,  for  the  ultra- 
Libert  rather  lean  to  Peel  than  to  John  Bussell.  Such  a 
state  of  things,  so  confused,  so  uncertain,  so  at  the  sport  of 
events  and  circumstances,  never  was  seen  before.  Many 
people  fancy  that  Peel  will  not  go  out,  though  they  are  quite 
unable  to  show  how  he  is  to  stay  in  ;  but  everybody  sees 
clearly  enough  that  parties  are  so  divided  and  power  so  scat- 
tered, that  any  Gx^vemment  that  can  be  formed  must  hold 
office  by  a  very  feeble  and  doubtful  tenure.  At  present, 
however.  Peel  holds  office  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying 
the  Bill.  The  Whigs  are  guarding  him,  while  he  is  doing 
this  work,  ready  to  turn  against  nim  the  moment  he  has 
done  it,  and  then,  this  great  contest  over,  the  Protectionists 
will  either  join  the  Whigs  in  their  first  onset,  or  leave  him 
to  his  fate.  They  do  not  care  what  happens  so  long  as  they 
can  break  up  this  Government ;  they  do  not  care  now  puli- 
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lio  business  can  be  carried  on,  or  by  whom  ;  whether  a  strong 
or  a  weak  Government  can  be  formed.  Beyenge  is  their  sole 
object. 

April  UK — ^The  Government  would  have  been  beaten  on 
the  Irish  question  if  the  division  had  taken  place  earlier 
than  it  did.  John  O'Gonnell  would  speak,  and  the  time  he 
gave  saved  a  defeat.  We  are  now  involved  in  a  maze  of 
endless  delays,  but  the  news  of  the  great  victory  at  Sobraon 
and  termination  of  the  Sikh  war  has  put  the  world  in  such 
good  spirits,  and  filled  everybody  with  such  joy,  that  for  the 
time  everything  else  has  been  almost  forgotten.  There  cer- 
tainly never  was  anything  more  complete  than  this  piece  of 
Indian  history,  so  grand  and  so  dramatic,  such  a  glorious 
mixture  of  bravery  and  moderation,  and  such  a  display  of 
national  dimity  and  power.  Auckland  said  to  me  last  night 
that  it  was  impossible  to  pick  a  fault  if  you  wished  to  do  so. 
He  approves  of  everything  that  Hardinge  has  done.  The 
Duke  was  very  energetic  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
thanks ;  and  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  him  to  have  lived  to  see 
his  military  children  covering  themselves  with  glory  on  the 
scene  of  his  own  first  achievements  half  a  century  ago,  and 
himself  still  hale^  fresh^  and  his  intellect  vigorous  and  un- 
clouded. 

The  delay  that  the  Protectionists  have  contrived  to  make 
in  the  Free-Trade  measures  is  proving  fatal  to  their  cause, 
for  it  is  now  past  a  doubt  that  a  great  change  has  been  pro- 
duced over  au  the  country  among  the  farmers.  They  do  not 
care  for,  do  not  dread,  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  but  they 
do  most  particularly  wish  to  have  the  question  settled.  The 
evidences  of  this  change  are  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  many 
of  th6  Protectionists  admit  it.  They  find  to  their  astonish- 
ment that  there  is  no  depreciation  in  landed  property,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  letting  farms,  and  that  rents  are 
generally  rising  rather  than  fallmff. 

April  2Zd. — I  was  all  last  week  at  Newmarket,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  utterly  disabled  from  writing,  reading,  or 
thinking  about  politics  or  anything  else.  Game  back  on 
Friday  night,  went  to  Bath  on  Monday,  and  returned  yes- 
terday. Kothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  state  of 
affairs,  or  less  promising  in  reference  to  the  existence  or  for- 
mation of  a  strong  Government  and  the  improvement  of 
Ireland,  the  present  paramount  object  of  interest.  The  un- 
happy Irish  Coercion  Bill  still  lingers  on  in  the  House  of 
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Commons ;  and  Monday  night,  when  there  seemed  to  be  a 
chance  of  the  Irish  consenting  to  divide,  there  was  no  House. 
Tiiis  had  a  very  bad  appearance,  and  was  the  fault  of  the 
whippers-in ;  but  probably  they  have  a  difficult  duty  to  dis- 
cbarge, for  their  numbers  are  scanty  and  their  people  are 
indinerent,  thinking  the  Government  itself  on  its  last  legs. 
Peel  is  said  to  have  been  much  annoyed.  After  all,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  Irish  Bill  will  not  pass.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  told  me  yesterday  that  Bessborough  and 
Clanricarde,  the  two  Whigs  who  most  strenuously  supported 
it,  have  now  entirely  changed  their  minds  and  are  convinced 
it  will  do  more  harm  than  Rood,  and  that  in  fact  it  has  al- 
ready done  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Clanricarde  has  been  in 
Ireland,  and  is  come  back  of  this  opinion.  Blake,  who  has 
also  been  there,  and  had  much  convei'sation  with  the  Lord« 
Lieutenant,  says  that  he  never  remembers  Ireland  in  so  bad 
a  state,  political  and  sociaL  The  consequence  of  all  this  is, 
that  John  Sussell  is  gone  into  the  country,  and  does  not 
mean  to  come  back  ^nd  vote  on  the  Bill.  Still,  as  the  Pro- 
tectionists mean  to  vote  for  the  first  reading,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  carried,  but  it  will  hardlv  make  its  way  through  the 
other  stages  in  the  midst  of  such  vehement  opposition  and 
lukewarm  support.  In  my  opinion  thev  deserve  every  dis- 
tress and  difficulty  in  which  they  may  be  placed,  for  their 
conduct  about  this  Bill.  If  it  was  necessary  at  all,  the  ne- 
cessity was  urgent  and  admitted  of  no  delay ;  if  the  country 
can  go  on  witnout  it  for  three  or  four  months  (three  have 
already  elapsed),  it  may  as  well  go  on  for  ever.  The  mo- 
ment Parliament  met,  it  ought  to  have  been  ready }  and, 
when  they  let  week  after  week  pass  away  vrithout  domg  any- 
thing, and  only  did  it  at  last  when  poked  by  Brougham, 
they  lost  their  best  title  to  general  support.  However,  the 
final  decision  on  this  Bill  will  probably  not  take  place  till 
the  Corn  Law  has  got  through  the  House  of  Lords,  and  then, 
if  Ministers  are  beaten  upon  it,  it  will  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  their  resigning.  This  I  find  they  are  quite  prepared 
to  do. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  gave  me  some  information  the 
other  day  which  exhibits  the  present  views  and  animus  of 
the  different  parties.  The  Peelite^  and  the  Protectionists 
equally  contemplate  the  speedy  advent  of  John  Bussell, 
and  both  have  made  overtures,  direct  or  indirect,  to  him. 
Aberdeen  called  on  Lord  John  the  other  day  about  some 
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private  business,  after  discussing  which  he  talked  on  poli- 
tics. He  said  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  go  on,  that 
Peel  was  well  aware  of  it,  and  quite  determined  not  to  dis- 
solve Parliament ;  that  he  did  not  know  on  what  question 
they  would  have  to  ^o  out ;  that  he  was  told  it  would  not 
be  on  the  sugar  duties,  and  that  they  should  carrv  them ; 
but  that  it  was  clear  they  would  be  beaten  on  something  else 
if  not  on  that ;  that  a  Whig  Government  must  be  formed, 
which  must  rely  upon  Peel  and  his  friends  for  support,  and 
would  receive  it.  lie  told  him  that  he  had  been  wron^  in 
not  givinff  Peel  credit  for  a  real  intention  to  support  him 
before,  and  that  he  must  look  to  that  support  for  the  future. 
John  Eussell  would  not  distrust  Aberdeen's  sincerity,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  him  place  reliance  on  that  of 
PeeL 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  came  up  with 
George  Bentinck  in  the  train  the  other  day,  and  had  much 
talk  with  him.  George  Bentinck  said  that  thev  were  aware 
Lord  John  must  come  in,  and  were  not  indisposed  to  sup- 
port him ;  that  they  wanted  to  turn  Peel  out,  and  that  if  he 
was  to  move  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  he  could  now  keep 
all  his  people  together  for  it,  but  that  they  were  afraid  the 
Whigs  would  come  to  Peel's  support  and  defeat  them.  He 
beat  about  the  bush  to  find  out  whether  this- was  probable, 
or  whether  the  Whigs  would  be  disposed  to  accept  the  sup- 
port of  the  Protectionists.  All  this  the  Duke  told  nis  brother. 
He  said  that  Lord  John  was  not  tempted  by  this  bait,  and 
very  properly  said,  "  The  question  is.  Do  we  agree  with  the 
Protectionists  ? "  But  he  said  that,  though  this  was  Lord 
John's  feeling,  there  were  many  of  the  party  fand  "I  should 
surprise  you,"  he  said,  "  if  I  told  you  who  xhey  are  ")  who 
are  inclined  to  coalesce  with  the  Protectionists  lor  the  pur- 
pose and  to  accept  their  support.  This  is  certainly  a  most 
curious  political  entanglement,  full  of  uncertainty  and  af- 
fording an  open  field  for  intrigues  of  all  kinds. 

Pafinerston  has  been  preparing  for  his  return  to  the  For- 
eign Office  by  a  visit  to  Pans,  where  his  name  has  been  held 
in  terror  and  execration  for  some  years ;  and  the  intelligence 
of  his  probable  restoration  to  power  created  universal  dis- 
may. }4^evertheles8>  his  visit  has  been  triumphantly  success- 
fuL  The  Court,  the  Ministers,  the  Opposition,  the  political 
leaders  of  all  shades,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  civilities 
and  attentions.     He  has  dined  with  the  King,  with  Guizot, 
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with  Thiers,  with  Broglie,  with  Mole ;  he  met  with  nothing 
but  smiles,  prevenance  and  empressemenL  Brougham  was 
furious ;  he  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  Palmerstons  go- 
ing to  Paris,  abused  them  for  going,  and  everybody  whom 
he  thought  instrumental  to  their  going,  and  when  they  ar- 
rived fawned  upon  them  and  insisted  on  doing  the  honors  of 
them  everv where.  He  is  now  come  back,  but  he  had  writ- 
ten to  Le  Marchant  a  letter  full  of  spite,  and  desiring  that 
nobody  would  believe  what  they  heard  of  Palmerston's  re- 
ception, which  was  by  no  means  cordial  and  sincere ;  and 
that  in  their  hearts  they  disliked  his  coming  there,  and 
hated  him  as  much  as  ever. 

Newtnarhety  Sunday. — For  once  in  a  way  I  sit  down  to 
write  something  at  this  place  where  I  never  do  anything ; 
but  I  have  got  the  gout,  and  that,  hy  disabling  my  foot,  sets 
my  hand  to  work.  Yesterday  morning  I  saw  Clarendon  and 
had  a  long  talk  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  communication  to  me,  which  he  had  likewise  had 
from  the  Duke,  even  with  more  details.  He  told  him  (which 
he  had  not  done  me)  the  names  of  the  people  who  wanted 
the  Whigs  to  coalesce  with  the  Protectionists.  These  are 
Lords  Anglesey  and  Bessborough.  The  former,  I  hardly 
know  why,  except  from  a  fancy  he  seems  to  have  to  join 
what  he  considers  the  most  aristocratic  party ;  the  second 
is  taken  in  by  all  the  wonderful  things  the  Protectionists 
offer  to  do  for  Ireland,  and  which  have  been  conveyed  to 
him  through  Duncannon  by  George  Bentinck.  Accordingly, 
Bessborough  wrote  off  to  John  Bnssell,  urging  this  strange 
and  disgraceful  alliance.  It  seems  that  the  Protectionists 
profess  to  be  ready  to  do  anything  the  Irish  please,  provided 
they  will  not  be  expected  to  destroy  the  Irish  Church ;  but 
even  any  reform  in  that  they  are  prepared  for.  It  was  evi- 
dently in  pursuance  of  this  scheme  that  the  ridiculous  farce 
was  got  up  between  Smith  O'Brien  and  George  Bentinck  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday  night.  Hearing  now 
what  has  already  passed  with  Bessborough,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  this  scene  has  been  concocted  and  concerted 
after  considerable  preparation,  though  at  present  I  have  no 
idea  how  or  with  whom  it  originated ;  it  smells  of  the  same 
shop,  however.  Clarendon  said  he  did  not  imagine  there 
would  be  any  hesitation  or  doubt  on  the  subject,  or  that  any 
of  the  leading  Whigs  are  in  the  least  disposed  to  connect 
themselves  with  a  party  with  whom  they  have  no  community 
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of  principle  or  opinion,  by  whom  they  know  thejr  are  detested, 
and  whom  they  heartily  despise.  This  eccentricity  of  B^s- 
borongfa's  shows  how  unfit  he  is  to  take  the  lead  and  to  direct 
affairs.  His  forte  is  in  patching  up  quarrels,  finding  expedi- 
ents for  especial  cases,  and  acting  as  a  general  ^o-between 
and  negotiator,  in  which  minor  matters  he  dispmys  a  good 
deal  of  tact  and  temper. 

Clarendon  told  me  that  Lord  John  had  resolved,  if  sent 
for  a^n,  to  take  the  government  at  once,  and  not  make 
any  difficulties.  He  and  I  both  agreed  that  he  must  rely  on 
Peel,  and  take  his  chance  of  his  reliance  being  well  placed. 
It  is  the  straightforward,  intelligible,  and  honorable  course, 
and  he  had  mr  better  fall  by  th^t  than  succeed  by  such  a 
monstrous  and  discreditable  connection  as  that  with  the  Pro- 
tectionists would  be.  The  latter  have  now  but  one  obiect, 
which  is  to  turn  out  Peel,  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  him, 
and  they  do  not  care  what  happens  after,  whether  there  is  a 
good  or  bad,  a  weak  or  strong  Qovernment,  nor  what  con- 
fusion or  difficulty  may  occur.  They  are  ready  to  join  the 
detested  Whigs,  and  to  concur  in  the  whole  of  those  Liberal 
measures,  bj  a  partial  adoption  of  which  Peel  had  already 
rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  them.  No  considerations 
of  consistency,  no  care  for  the  public  interests,  in  the  slight- 
est degree  influence  their  minds.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  suppose  that  this  party,  now  breathing  nothing  but  rage 
and  revenge,  can  be  long  held  together  for  such  an  eua. 
They  entertain  some  glimmering  of  hope  that  events  may 
open  the  way  to  their  accession  to  office,  and  they  want  to 
hold  together  for  this  chance.  Bessborough,  however,  who 
seems  to  have  taken  a  very  low  view  of  the  matter  all  along, 
urged  John  Russell  to  connect  himself  with  the  Protection- 
ists rather  than  with  Peel,  for  this  reason  :  that  Peel  was  all 
staff,  and  no  rank  and  file  ;  men  who  would  want  offices  and 
high  ones,  and  bring  little  strength ;  whereas  the  others 
would  bring  great  numbers,  and  be  satisfied  with  very  few 
and  verv  subordinate  offices  1  A  very  likely  matter  with  a 
partv  of  which  Gteorge  Bentinck  and  Disraeli  are  the  leaders 
m  the  Commons  and  Stanley  in  the  Lords  1  A  proms  ot 
Stanley,  he  is  supposed  to  be  by  this  time  identified  with  the 
Protectionists,  and  embarked  in  vehement  opposition  to  the 
Qovernment,  in  direct  contradiction  of  all  his  promises  and 
professions  when  he  left  them.  Sidney  Herbert  told  me  the 
other  day  that  when  he  went  out  he  was  still  on  excellent 
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terms  with  them,  and  told  them  that  he  was  well  aware  the 
Bill  most  pass,  and  that  now  he  considered  it  best  that  it 
should ;  and  he  intimated  his  intention  to  prevent  opposi- 
tion as  much  as  he  could.  Graham  said  long  ago  his  mod- 
eration never  would  continue. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  lately  had  a  great  deal  of  con- 
versation with  Arbuthnot,  who  talked  to  him  very  openly 
and  told  him  a  great  many  things  about  Peel,  all  unfavor- 
able. I  don't  believe  he  (Arbuthnot)  has  ever  liked  him, 
and  now,  with  others  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  friends, 
he  is  full  of  resentment  a^inst  him  for  breaking  up  the 
party,  and  for  dragging  the  Duke,  much  against  his  inclina* 
tions  and  opinions,  through  all  this  mire.  Arbuthnot,  as  an 
old  Tory  deeply  imbued  with  Tory  principles  and  the  alter 
ego  of  the  Duke,  whose  disgust  and  annoyance  he  well  knows 
at  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  is  naturally  very  bitter  against 
PeeL  He  told  him  that  the  Duke  never  knows  anjthmg  of 
what  is  going  on.  They  never  tell  him,  and  he  is  so  deaf 
that  in  the  Cabinet  he  does  not  hear.  When  they  want  him 
to  know  or  to  do  something.  Peel  sends  for  Arbuthnot  and 
tells  it  to  him,  well  knowing  he  will  report  it  to  the  Duke. 
Then  he  sends  for  papers,  reads  what  is  necessary  for  his  in- 
formation, and  without  concert  or  communication  with  any- 
body goes  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  speaks ;  hence 
the  strange  things  he  says,  and  the  confusion  that  is  often 
made  between  the  apparent  opinions  of  the  Duke  and  his 
colleagues. 

An)uthnot  told  the  Duke  of  Bedford  an  anecdote,  which 
I  have  great  difficulty  in  believing.  It  is  this  :  that  when  he 
was  at  the  Treasury  one  day,  old  Sir  Robert  Peel  called  on 
him  and  said,  *^  I  am  come  to  you  about  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  myself,  but  whicn  I  think  is  also  of  impor- 
tance to  your  Government.  If  you  do  not  speedily  confer 
high  office  on  my  son  he  will  go  over  to  the  Whigs,  and  be 
for  ever  lost  to  the  party."  He  told  Lord  Liverpool  this, 
who  immediately  made  young  Peel  Irish  Secretary.  If  it  is 
true,  never  did  any  father  do  a  greater  injury  to  a  son,  for 
if  Peel  had  Joined  a  more  congenial  party  he  might  have 
followed  the  bent  of  his  political  inclination,  and  would  have 
escaped  all  the  false  positions  in  which  he  has  been  placed ; 
instead  of  the  insincere  career  that  he  has  pursued,  which 
must  have  been  replete  with  internal  mortification,  disgust, 
and  shame,  he  might  have  given  out  his  real  sentiments  and 
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acted  upon  them.  He  would  neither  have  fettered  nor  per- 
verted his  understanding,  and  he  would  have  been  an  abler, 
a  better,  and  a  happier  man,  besides  incomparably  more  use- 
ful to  the  country.  As  it  is,  his  whole  life  has  been  spent  in 
doin^  enormous  mischief,  and  in  attempts  to  repair  that  mis- 
chiel  It  will  be  a  curious  biography  whenever  it  comes  to 
be  written,  but  not  a  creditable  one. 

On  Friday  night  there  was  a  breeze  between  Peel  and 
Disraeli  which  at  first  appeared  menacing,  but  ended  ami- 
cably enough,  though  amicable  is  hardly  a  word  to  be  used 
between  these  two  men.  But  there  was  very  near  being 
something  more  serious  out  of  the  House  owmg  to  the  ex- 
citement of  Jonathan  PeeL  Disraeli  had  commented  on 
Peel's  cheering  a  certain  part  of  Cobden's  speech  in  his 
usual  tone  of  impertinence  and  bitterness,  and  he  said  that 
Peel  had  by  his  cheer  expressed  his  concurrence  with  such 
and  such  sentiments,  reel  interrupted  him,  saying,  "I 
utterly  deny  it,"  on  which  Disraeli  said  he  had  given  him 
the  lie,  and  sat  down.  Then  came  all  tiiat  is  reported,  which 
ended  as  I  have  said,  but  in  the  meantime  Jonathan  Peel 
went  over  to  Disraeli,  sat  down  by  him  and  said, "  What  you 
have  just  said  is  false.''  He  repeated  it,  and  then  went  to 
George  Bentinck  and  told  him  what  he  had  just  said.  Dis- 
raeli was  so  astonished  that  he  said  nothing  at  first,  but  soon 
went  to  George  Bentinck,  told  him  also,  and  placed  the  mat- 
ter in  his  hands.  This  made  a  referee  necessary  on  Jonathan 
Peel's  side,  and  he  went  and  fetched  Rous  and  put  him  in 
communication  with  George  Bentinck.  As  soon  as  Rous 
heard  the  story  he  saw  that  his  principal  could  not  be  justi- 
fied, and  he  consented  to  an  apology  which  was  agreed  on 
between  him  and  George  Bentinck,  who  seems  to  have  acted 
with  becoming  moderation.  The  apology  was  not  abject,  but 
it  was  ample.  Peel  is  a  man  of  quick  passions  and  excitable 
temper,  but  he  generally  has  great  command  over  himself, 
which  he  lost  on  this  occasion. 

May  id. — At  Newmarket  all  last  week.  Stanley  was 
there,  joking  and  chaffing  all  the  time,  but  I  could  not  hear 
that  he  talked  seriously  upon  politics ;  he  was  always  with 
George  Bentinck.  The  JPalmerstons  are  come  back  from 
Paris,  after  a  successful  visit,  excepting  only  his  foolish  let- 
ter to  Louis  Philippe.*   They  say,  however,  now  that  he  wrote 

>  [Rinc^  Louis  Philippe  had  been  fired  at  by  a  man  named  Leoomte,  who 
was  executed  for  the  crime,  while  Lord  aod  Lady  Palmerston  were  in  raris^ 
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it  because  it  was  siiggested  to  him  by  somebody  ^meaning 
somebody  about  the  Court)  that  it  would  be  well  taken  ;  but 
it  was  a  great  mistake  of  his,  and  is  thought  y^rj  ridiculous 
here.  lUdame  de  Lieven  writes  me  word  ^^  that  his  lanraa^ 
was  tris-mesurS  et  tris-convendbley'^  but  Normanby,  wno  is 
just  oome  over,  says  the  French  were  beginning  to  ask  them- 
selves why  they  were  so  civil  and  empressSs,  and  could  not 
answer  the  question,  and  that  in  a  few  more  days  the  tide 
would  have  turned^  and  something  disa^eable  would  have 
been  said  or  done.  Normanby,  who  had  made  Ibrahim  Pa- 
sha's acquaintance  at  Florence,  took  Palmerston  to  see  him ; 
and  when  he  presented  him,  the  Pasha  was  so  diverted  at 
finding  himself  thus  face  to  face  with  the  great  enemy  of  his 
house,  that  he  burst  out  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, but  he  received  him  very  well. 

On  Friday  night  the  first  reading  of  the  Ooercion  Bill 
was  at  last  carried ;  the  minority  large.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed, by  the  very  distant  day  reel  nas  fixed  for  the  second 
reading,  that  he  has  no  notion  of  passing  it  eventually.  It 
is  not  inaprobable  that  by  the  end  of  tiie  month  he  may  be 
out  of  office. 

May  Uh, — There  has  been  something  unpleasant  between 
Peel  and  John  Bussell  (not  personal,  but  political),  which 
was  set  right  through  Arbuthnot.  Peel  was  annoyed  at 
Lord  John's  not  commg  up  during  the  last  week's  debate  on 
the  Coercion  Bill,  and  they  believed,  as  they  thought  on 
good  grounds,  that  he  had  made  a  case  against  Lord  John 
with  the  Queen  thereupon.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  went  to 
Arbuthnot  and  desired  him  to  speak  to  Peel,  explaining  that 
Lord  John  really  had  business  in  the  country,  that  his  wife's 
health  required  his  presence,  and  that  he  had  left  word  that 
he  would  come  whenever  he  was  sent  for.  Arbuthnot  com- 
municated this  to  Peel,  who  wrote  a  letter  that  was  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  Lord  John's  friends.  Tlie  Duke  tola  me  the 
other  day  that  Bessborough  was  the  man  most  anxious  for 
the  Protectionist  alliance,  and  that  Normanby,  who  is  come 
over,  takes  the  same  line. 

May  tth. — The  day  before  yesterday  I  met  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  in  the  Park,  and  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  had 
some  communication  with  him.     He  was  in  high  spirits; 

upon  which  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Kins  conji^tulating  him  on 
his  escape.    This  was  considered  impertinent  from  a  foreign  minister  casually 
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asked  me  what  I  heard  and  what  I  thought  of  the  Lords. 
I  told  him  I  believed  they  were  prepared  to  pass  the  second 
reading  of  his  Com  Bill^  and  meant  to  muster  their  strength 
in  Committee  to  perpetuate  the  5^.  duty.  He  said  he  oe- 
lieved  so  too,  but  thought  they  would  not  carry  it,  because 
he  did  not  think  Stanley  would  be  a  party  to  it,  and  that 
he  is  not  prepared  to  accept  office  and  make  a  Qovemment, 
as  he  must  be  if  he  did  this.  I  told  him  that  the  Protec- 
tionists had  no  object  or  desire  but  to  drive  him  out,  and  if 
they  could  only  succeed  in  this,  they  cared  not  who  came  in, 
whether  there  was  a  good  or  bad,  or  strong  or  weak  Govern- 
ment. He  said  he  was  quite  aware  of  it,  and  that  they 
could  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  him  out ;  that  there  never 
had  been  known  in  the  history  of  this  country  such  a  state 
of  things,  with  three  parties,  neither  of  which  had  sufficient 
strength  to  stand  alone.  The  case  it  most  resembled  was 
that  of  Lord  Shelbume's  Government  before  the  Coalition, 
a  state  of  things  which  was  brought  about  by  its  weak- 
ness ;  that  what  was  wanting  was  a  many  and  if  Lord  John 
had  been  what  last  year  he  believed  him  to  be,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty.  This  was  remarkable  enough  from 
him,  and  I  have  no  'doubt  it  is  what  he  tells  the  Queen ; 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it.  I  told  him  that  over- 
tures had  been  made  to  the  Whigs,  that  there  were  men  in 
the  Whig  party  who  wanted  to  have  them  accepted,  but 
that  John  Bussell,  like  a  man  of  honor  and  sense,  had  at 
once  declared  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  people  with 
whom  he  had  no  agreement.  Lord  John  had  in  fact  spoken 
the  night  before,  and  well,  in  a  corresponding  sense,  and 
Peel  must  have  been  pleased  with  his  speech.  I  was  not 
sorry  to  let  him  know  that  the  Whigs  could  get  other  sup- 
port than  his  if  they  chose.  He  replied  to  this,  "Yes; 
Lord  John  would  rather  rely  on  my  support  than  on  theirs.*^ 
I  told  the  Duke  of  Bedford  this,  ana  desired  him  to  tell 
Lord  John. 

May  nth. — I  was  with  Graham  for  two  hours  yesterday, 
and  talked  about  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  telling  him 
their  real  condition  and  the  strenuous  endeavors  that  were 
making  to  retain  a  fixed  duty.  He  said,  come  what  might, 
he  and  Peel  would  be  no  parties  to  it.  He  is  convinced  that 
Stanley  will  and  must  take  the  Government  if  he  succeeds 
in  making  this  alteration  in  the  Committee  of  the  Lords.  I 
told  himl  was  convinced  he  did  not  mean  to  try  to  form  a 
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Crovernment.  Graham  thinks  he  would  be  lost  qb  a  public 
man  if  he  shrank  from  it.  I  said  Lord  Derby  with  £60,000 
a  year,  and  the  finest  debater  in  Parliament,  could  never  be 
lost  I  suggested  the  possible  case  of  this  alteration  accepted 
as  a  compromise  by  all  the  Protectionists  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  what  then  ?  It  had  not  struck  him  so  much 
before  ;  but  he  thought,  if  Palmerston  could  be  got  to  join 
Stanley,  a  Goyemment  on  this  basis  might  be  K>rmed  and 
stand,  though  there  would  then  be  a  strong  Opposition  with 
Peel  and  John  Sussell  acting  in  concert  ii  not  united,  and 
a  good  stand-up  fight.  He  said  he  should  like  to  see  such 
a  combination  and  such  a  Government,  and  he  thinks  now 
that  there  is  no  solution  of  the  present  difficulties  but  through 
the  attempt  and  the  failure  of  a  Protectionist  Ministry ;  that 
is,  of  course,  supposing  the  Bill  to  be  mutilated. 

But  a  great  part  of  our  conversation  turned  on  the  Fac- 
tory Bill  on  Wednesday  next,  and  on  John  EusselFs  vote  on 
it,  together  with  the  votes  of  those  who  go  with  him.  He 
thinks  this  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  one 
which  will  have  a  most  serious  effect  on  future  events.  John 
Bussell's  extraordinary  change  of  opinion  on  this  question  is 
now  producing  the  most  disastrous  effects.  It  will  not  im-- 
probably  determine  the  resignation  of  the  Government,  if 
carried  against  them,  though  they  will  not  stir  till  the  Com 
Law  question  is  decided  ;  but  as  the  Protectionists  will  vote 
against  Government  in  a  body  merely  to  turn  out  Peel,  if 
they  are  beaten  it  will  be  by  a  union  of  John  Bussell  with 
them,  the  majority  avowedly  being  animated  (though  he 
may  not  be)  bv  mere  hostility  to  the  Minister.  Graham  said 
that  this  would  be  most  urSortunate  in  everjr  way  for  the 
Whigs,  the  disunion  of  the  leaders  on  such  a  vital  question, 
the  seraration  of  the  manufacturing  interest  from  them,  and 
the  difference  it  could  not  fail  to  make  in  Peel's  future  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  of  John  Kussell  if  he  did  come 
in ;  he  added  that  their  conduct  indeed  would  be  the  same 
in  reference  to  the  measures  of  the  Government,  but  that 
the  feeling  would  be  necessarily  different. 

May  2l8t — Last  week  the  debate  in  the  Hotise  of  Com- 
mons came  to  a  close  at  last,  wound  up  by  a  speech  of 
Disraeli's,  very  clever,  in  which  he  hacked  and  mangled  Peel 
with  the  most  unsparing  severity,  and  positively  tortured  his 
victim.  It  was  a  miserable  and  degrading  spectacle.  The 
whole  mass  of  the  Protectionists  cheered  him  with  vociferous 
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delight^  making  the  roof  rin^  again  ;  and  when  Peel  epoke, 
they  screamed  and  hooted  at  him  in  the  most  brutal  manner. 
When  he  vindicated  himself,  and  talked  of  honor  and  con- 
science>  they  assailed  him  with  shouts  of  derision  and  ges- 
tures of  contempt.  Such  treatment  in  a  House  of  Commons, 
where  for  years  he  had  been  an  object  of  deference  and 
respect,  nearly  overcame  him.  The  Speaker  told  me  that 
for  a  minute  and  more  he  was  obliged  to  stop,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  probably,  he  lost  his  self-possession ; 
and  the  Speaker  thou^nt  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  sit 
down,  and  expected  him  to  burst  into  tears.  They  hunt  him 
like  a  fox,  and  they  are  ea^er  to  run  him  down  and  kill  him 
in  the  open,  and  they  are  full  of  exultation  at  thinking  thev 
have  nearly  accomplished  this  object  It  is  hi^h  time  such 
a  state  of  things  should  finish.  To  see  the  Prime  Minister 
and  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  thus  beaten  and  de- 
graded, treated  with  contumely  by  three  fourths  of  the  party 
he  has  been  used  to  lead,  is  a  sorry  sight,  and  very  prejudicial 
to  the  public  weal.  He  is  no  longer  able  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  country  in  Parliament  It  matters  not  what 
the  Government  proposes ;  the  Protectionists  are  ready  to 
oppose  anything  and  everything  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
beating  it,  and  defeats  are  only  prevented  by  the  grudging, 
lukewarm,  casual  support  of  the  Whigs,  who,  many  of  them, 
desire  no  better  than  to  see  the  Government  in  diflSculties. 
Such  is  the  deplorable  state  of  things  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Meanwhile  the  greatest  doubt  and  anxiety  prevail 
among  the  friends  of  the  Bill  as  to  its  success  in  Committee, 
and  the  Protectionists  are  full  of  confidence  that  they  shall 
succeed  in  making  the  alterations  they  contemplate.  There 
is  an  active  attempt  going  on  to  bring  about  this  end  by  a 
coalition  of  a  part  of  the  Whigs  with  the  whole  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists, ana  the  greatest  lies  are  unscrupulously  told  to 
advance  it.  Among  others,  stories  are  circulated  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  undisguised  wish  that  the  Bill  may  not  pass. 
It  is  true  enough  that  he  dislikes  the  whole  concern,  and 
laments  over  the  breaking  up  of  his  party,  but  it  is  false 
that  he  has  ever  said  anything  to  induce  anybody  to  oppose 
the  measure  ;  and  having  consented  to  act  m  the  cause,  he 
is  sure  to  prove  faithful  to  it.  It  is  from  conversations  here 
and  there  one  gathers  the  secret  wishes  of  different  parties. 
Lady  Ashley,  who  of  course  speaks  the  sentiments  of  Palmer- 
ston  House,  told  me  the  other  night  that  she  was  convince 
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this  would  be  the  end  of  the  contest^  and  that  John  Bnssell 
would  be  induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  compromise^  which 
would  be  a^eeable  to  many  of  the  Whigs,  and  would  bring 
about  a  union  between  them  and  the  Protectionists.  She 
said  that  Palmerston  would  not  separate  from  John  Russell 
and  take  this  line  alone  ;  but  that  Lord  John  would  (she  was 
persuaded)  go  with  him.  Last  night  Cecil  Forester,  who 
passes  every  evening  with  Bessborough  at  Mrs.  Lane  Fox's, 
told  me  the  same  thing ;  and  he  said  that  the  Whig  part^ 
was  not  less  disunited  than  the  Tory  party  ;  so  that  there  is 
a  sort  of  intrigue  on  foot  adding  to  the  general  confusion,  and 
indicating  the  discordance  of  opinions  and  objects  which 
undoubt^ly  prevails  amon^  the  Whigs.  The  Ministers, 
however,  are  confident  the  Bill  will  pass  ;  and  Aberdeen  told 
Delane  the  other  day  that  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
employ  all  the  means  the  forms  of  Parliament  will  admit  of, 
and,  if  beaten  in  Committee,  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the 
measure  on  the  report.  This  design  is  already  bruited  about, 
but  the  Protectionists  maintain  that  it  is  impossible ;  that 
the  Government  will  not  attempt  it,  and  would  not  succeed 
if  they  did. 

June  IsL — So  entirely  occupied  with  Epsom  all  last  week, 
that  I  had  not  a  moment  of  time  to  attend  to  politics.  I 
must,  therefore,  now  that  I  have  an  interval  of  leisure,  nar- 
rate briefly  what  I  ought  to  have  recorded  at  the  time  more 
in  detail.  On  May  21st,  I  mentioned  the  sanguine  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the  Protectionists,  which  were  suddenly 
and  entirely  overthrown  by  a  bold,  judicious,  and  successful 
move  of  John  RusseU's.  It  reached  his  ears,  from  various 
quarters,  that  certain  proceedings,  very  like  intrigues,  were 
going  on,  principally  hatched  at  Palmerston  House,  and 
that  it  was  confidently  asserted  by  Protectionists  and  by 
Whigs  who  wanted  to  coalesce  with  the  Protectionists,  that 
a  compromise  and  a  coalition  would  certainly  be  brou^t 
about,  to  which  he  (John  Russell)  would  be  a  party.  He 
resolved  at  once  and  decisively  to  crush  these  hopes,  and  put 
an  end  to  such  reports.  He  accordingly  begged  Lord  Lans- 
downe  to  convoke  a  meeting  of  Whig  Peers  at  Lansdowne 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  aeciding  what  they  should  do. 
This  was  very  unpalatable  to  the  malcontents ;  but  Lord 
Lansdowne  did  it.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  about 
sixty  Peers,  all  who  were  in  London,  and  by  John  Russell, 
Labouchere,  and  Palmerston.     Lord  John  made  a  very  stout 
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speech,  aunouncing  his  intention  to  support  the  measure  in 
iotOy  saying  he  had  once  been  for  a  fixed  duty,  which  would 
then  haye  settled  the  question,  but  would  not  do  so  now ; 
and  after  the  course  Peel  had  taken,  it  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  his  personal  and  political  honor  to  be  a  party 
to  any  attempt  to  alter  or  mutilate  it  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
spoke,  and  said  he  had  always  been  for  a  fixed  duty,  but 
that  the  time  was  come  when  he  thought  he  ought  to  waive 
his  own  opinion  and  join  in  promoting  the  success  of  the 
measure  as  it  was,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  make  this  sac- 
rifice. Melbourne  made  a  bitter  speech  against  Peel,  and 
said  that  as  he  saw  everybody  was  resolved  to  take  what  he 
considered  a  very  mischievous  course,  he  should  not  separate 
from  his  friends,  but  would  assist  in  doing  the  mischiel 
There  was  some  discontent  evinced,  but  little  or  no  disunion. 
Lord  De  Mauley  declared  he  would  vote  in  Committee 
against  the  Bill;  but  the  rest  were  nearly  unanimous. 
Lord  Clarendon  said  that  it  was  very  desirable  they  should 
be  apprised  of  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  and  that 
he  was  authorized  to  make  them  known  to  the  meeting. 
He  had  had  a  conversation  with  the  Chancellor,  who  h^ 
told  him  that  the  Government  were  resolved,  in  the  event 
of  any  alteration  being  made  in  Committee,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  expedient  of  restoring  the  original  clauses  on  the 
report,  ana  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  communicate  to  his 
friends  this  determination.  Normanby  protested  in  strong 
terms  against  such  a  course,  and  declared  he  would  oppose 
it.  On  this,  Lord  Cottenham  rose,  and  made  a  speech,  set- 
ting forth  that  it  was  justifiable  both  on  precedent  and  prin- 
ciple, and  he  was  supported  by  Lord  Campbell  so  stronglj 
that  the  meeting  generally  acquiesced  in  their  views.  This 
meeting  and  the  result  of  it  was  speedily  bruited  throuj^h 
the  town,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  despair  and  mortifi- 
cation of  the  Protectionists  at  the  news.  It  at  once  extin- 
guished the  hopes  even  of  the  most  sanguine.  The  Duchess 
of  Beaufort,  of  all  men  or  women  the  most  violent,  owned  to 
me  that  their  game  was  up ;  their  depression  was  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  previous  elation. 

On  the  Monday  came  on  the  debate  in  the  Lords,  very 
creditably  conducted.  Stanley  made,  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  everybody,  a  magnificent  speech.  Palmerston  told 
me  it  was  far  the  best  he  ever  made,  and  that  nobody  could 
make  a  better.     Lord  Lansdowne  told  somebody  it  was  the 
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fisest  speech  he  ever  heard  in  Parliament  He  spoke  for 
three  hours — with  the  exception  of  a  few  strong  eiq)res8ions 
— ^restraining  his  temper^  and  speaking  of  his  former  col- 
leagues in  decent  and  respectful  terms.  Ashburton  spoke 
well  on  his  side  ;  on  the  other,  the  two  best  speeches  were 
Clarendon's  and  Dalhousie's ; '  both  very  good,  particularly 
the  latter.  He  will  be  a  very  leading  man,  for  he  is  popular, 
pleasing,  and  has  a  yir^n,  unsoiled  reputation,  nothing  to 
apologize  for,  and  nothing  to  recant,  and  he  is  a  good  mau 
of  business  and  an  excellent  speaker.  The  majority  was 
pretty  much  what  was  expected,  and  is  considered  conclusiTe 
as  to  the  Committee. 

June  Uth. — All  last  week  at  Ascot  at  a  house  of  Lady 
Mary  Berkeley's  with  a  racing  party.  I  won  the  Emperor's 
Cup  with  Alarm,  but  won  little  more  than  £2,000  on  it^ 
small  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  Derby  last  year,  whlMi 
would  have  made  me  independent  and  allowed  me  to  q[uit 
ofBce  and  be  my  own  master.  It  was  a  moment  of  excite- 
ment and  joy  when  I  won  this  fine  piece  of  plate,  in  the 
midst  of  thousands  of  spectators ;  but  that  past,  there  re- 
turned the  undying  consciousness  of  the  unworthin^ss  of  the 
pursuit,  filling  my  thoughts,  hopes,  and  wishes  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  objects  and  occupations,  agitating  me,  ren- 
dering me  incapable  of  application,  thought,  and  reflection, 
and  paralyzing  my  power  of  reading  or  busying  myself  with 
books  of  any  kind.  All  this  is  very  bad  and  unworthy  x)f  a 
reasonable  creature.  I  ought  to  throw  off  these  trammels, 
and  abandon  a  pursuit  so  replete  with  moral  mischief  to  me. 
Ibrahim  Pasha  was  at  Ascot  on  the  Cup  day,  and  desired  to 
shake  hands  with  me  when  I  won  the  Cup.  He  is  a  coarse- 
looking  ruffian,  and  his  chanicter  is  said  not  to  belie  his 
countenance. 

The  past  week  has  be^n  occupied  by  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  which  George  Bentinck 
made  a  furious  and  outrageous  speech,  attacking  Peel  with 
a  coarseness  and  virulence  which  disgusted  all  but  those  to 
whom  scurrility  and  insolence  are  particularly  palatable. 
Stanley  was  very  much  annoyed  at  it,  and  nothing  could  be 

>  [James  ADdrew,  tenth  Earl  of  Dalbouaie,  bom  in  1812.  This  prediotioB 
ifBB  amply  venflcd.  He  was  appointed  Oovemor-Oeneral  of  India  by  the 
Whig  Government  in  1847,  and  continued  to  flU  that  great  offiee  with  consum- 
mate ability  tUl  1856.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Marquis  •f  Dalhousfe  in 
1849,  but  ho  returned  from  India  in  broken  health  and  died  in  1860,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-eight.] 
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more  injurious  to  the  Protectionist  part^  than  such  a  speech 
from  their  elected  leader.  The  gist  of  it  was  an  accusation 
of  his  havii^  ^^  hunted  Mr.  Canning  to  death '^  nineteen 
years  ago.  reel  replied  on  Friday  night  with,  a  moderation 
that  savored  of  lowness  of  tone,  and,  as  the  House  was  with 
him,  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  for  annihilating  George  Ben- 
tincky  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so.  He  treated  him  much  teo 
leniently,  but  he  yindicated  himself  in  the  matter  of  Can- 
ning with  great  success,  and  he  is  really  indebted  to  his  op- 
fonent  for  haying  dven  him  the  opportunitjr  of  doing  so.  I 
ad  myself  been  suways  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
behaved  very  ill  to  Canning,  and  that  he  had  avowed  a 
change  of  opinion  antecedent  to  his  refusal  to  join  him 
when  he  formed  his  Government  in  1827 ;  but  he  certainly 
proved  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  made  out  that  his  re- 
fusal to  join  Canning  was  almost  inevitable  in  his  position. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  the  leader  and  advocate  of  a 
cause  which  was  rapidly  declining,  but  which  it  was  becom- 
ing dangerous  to  sustain  any  longer.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  when  Canning  took  office  it  was  with  the  under- 
standing, probably  with  a  stipulation,  that  he  should  not 
urge  the  Catholic  question,  and  he  never  attempted  to  ad- 
vance it. 

Stanley  got  a  tremendous  dressing  on  Sridav  night  from 
Grey,  and  still  more  from  Brougham,  who  spoke,  they  say, 
in  his  very  best  House  of  Commons  style,  cutting  up  Stan- 
ley with  admirable  wit,  and  keeping  the  House  of  iJords  in 
a  roar  at  his  expense  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  very 
thing  that  would  annoy  him  the  most.  He  had  been  very 
arrogant  about  his  own  speech,  talking  of  nobody  having 
answered  it,  though  the  many  fallacies  it  contained  had 
been  expjosed  and  refuted  over  and  over  a^in.  There  are 
now  again  all  sorts  of  reports  and  speculations  about  Peel's 
destiny  and  his  intentions.  Some  mncj  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  declared  opposition  of  George  Bentinck  and  John 
Russell,  the  Coercion  Bill  will  be  carried,  and  again,  that  if 
it  is  lost,  he  will  dissolve  instead  of  resigning.  I  think 
nothing  of  either  report,  and  am  persuaded  he  will  be  beaten 
and  will  resign.  The  best  thing  for  him  would  be  to  resign 
without  being  beaten,  and  if  the  Com  Bill  passes  the  Loras 
in  the  next  few  days  he  may  still  do  this.  But  I  cannot 
make  out  that  he  and  his  friends  are  taking  the  right  and 
dignified  view  of  their  position.     They  are  very  angry  with 
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the  Whigs  for  opposing  the  Coercion  Bill,  and  a  jexj  bitter 
and  acrimonions  conyersation  took  place  at  Lady  PeePs  the 
other  evening  between  Aberdeen  and  Clarendon,  the  former 
attacking  the  party  of  the  latter  and  their  condact  in  respect 
to  this  Bill  in  terms  wholly  unwarrantable.  It  was  a  cnnous 
outbreak  of  temper,  because  Aberdeen  and  Clarendon  have 
always  been  great  friends,  and  the  latter  has  constantly  ab- 
stained from  any  opi)osition  to  his  foreign  policy,  and  lent 
himself  on  all  occasions  to  any  explanation  he  'desired  to 
make  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  forbearance  and  assistance 
not  palatable  to  many  of  his  own  friends.  Clarendon  was 
very  indignant,  and  poured  in  a  broadside  in  reply ;  but 
they  cooled  afterward,  parted  amicably,  and  Aberdeen  next 
day  wrote  him  a  friendly  note. 

Clarendon  told  me  yesterday  that  John  Bussell  had  done 
himself  an  injury  by  letting  it  be  seen  how  anxious  he  is  to 
go  back  into  office,  and  that  what  the  Speaker  had  said 
to  me  about  his  cold  and  uncordial  support  of  Peel  was  felt 
and  disliked  by  many  others.  He  is  not  aware  how  little  he 
is  regarded  in  the  country  in  comparison  with  Peel,  or,  if 
aware  of  it,  the  consciousness  rankles  in  his  mind,  and  em- 
bitters his  naturally  sour  feelings  against  Peel.  While  Peel 
is  thus  tottering  and  about  to  fall,  there  is  a  disposition  in 
the  ^at  towns,  London  included,  to  get  up  a  manifestation 
in  his  &vor,  and  to  present  addresses  to  him  begging  him 
not  to  resign. 

June  19th. — A  day  or  two  after  PeePs  speech  in  reply  to 
Oeorge  Bentinck,  Disraeli  came  down  and  renewed  the  fight 
not  without  effect,  treating  Peel's  defense  of  himself  as  an 
attack  on  Oeorge  Bentinck,  who  could  not  speak  again. 
Dizzy  undertook  to  speak  for  him.  It  was  a  labor  of  love 
to  him,  and  he  accordingly  delivered  a  bitter  philippic 
against  Peel,  reviewing  the  charge  of  George  Bentmck  and 
supporting  it  with  a  mass  of  fresh  evidence  culled  out  of 
Hansard,  and  worked  very  adroitly  into  a  plausible  and  for- 
midable attack,  and  again  putting  Peel  on  his  defense.  It 
was  to  the  last  degree  virulent,  but  very  able,  and  con- 
siderablv  effective.  Peel  rose  (as  it  was  said  very  much 
annoyed),  begged  the  House  to  suspend  its  judgment,  and 
promised  a  future  and  full  explanation.  The  Protectionists 
have  ever  since  been  uproarious,  and  their  papers  have 
teemed  with  articles  abusive  of  Peel.  The  Whigs,  though 
more  reserved  and  decorous  in  their  language,  are  not  indis- 
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posed  to  chime  in,  and  treat  the  matter  as  a  serious  blow 
very  dama^ng  to  Peel,  and  in  short  rejoice  greatly  in  the 
injury  which  they  think  his  character  sustains,  and  whisper 
to  the  same  effect  as  the  Protectionists  go  bawlinff  about. 
Meanwhile  Peel  has  buckled  on  his  armor,  and  declared 
that  to-night  he  will  make  his  defense.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  occasion,  and  he  has  always  rejoiced  in  personal 
altercation.  If  he  has  a  clear  conscience  and  a  good  case, 
this  is  the  moment  for  his  firing  with  effect  upon  his  assail- 
ants, and  he  ought  to  take  a  nur  higher  tone  than  he  has 
eyei*  y^t  done.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  curious  and  exciting 
exhibition,  and  wonderfully  interesting  to  see  how  he  comes 
out  of  it  There  are  generally  in  all  matters  of  this  sort 
various  important  details  which  it  is  impossible  to  produce, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  such  is  the  case  here.  The 
real  reason  why  so  many  of  Ganmng's  colleagues  refused  to 
serve  under  him  in  1827  was  that  they  had  a  had  opinion  of 
him,  and  would  not  trust  him.  They  knew  of  his  intrigu- 
ing, underhand  practices,  and  though  for  the  sake  of  not 
breaking  up  the  party  they  would  have  gone  on  with  him, 
some  other  person  being  head  of  the  Government,  they  would 
not  consent  to  his  assuming  that  powerful  and  responsible 
post.  This  was  a  reason  they  did  not  and  could  not  give 
at  the  time,  and  which  it  would  be  still  more  impossible  to 
give  now ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  possible  that  they.  Peel 
as  well  as  others,  may  have  given  reasons  for  their  ref usid 
which,  though  containing  a  part  of  the  truth,  did  not  con- 
tain the  whole  truth.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  analyse 
such  a  case  at  such  a  distance  of  time,  and  where  somethmg 
must  be  concealed,  to  present  it  in  a  perfect  shape  to  public 
discussion.  I  well  remember  the  correspondence  between 
the  Duke  and  Ganninff  at  the  time,  and  how  very  much  the 
Duke  had  the  best  oi  it,  the  sincerity  and  straightforward- 
ness of  the  one  appearing  to  great  advantage  against  the 
finessing  of  the  otner.  They  knew  very  well  that  Ganning 
was  secretly  negotiating  with  Brougham*  and  Wilson. 

June  20/A. — Thoimi  ill  with  the  gout,  I  made  shift  to 
hobble  down  to  the  House  of  Gommons  to  hear  Peel's  de- 
fense last  night.  It  was  very  triumphant,  crushing  Geo^ 
Bentinck  and  Disraeli,  and  was  received  with  something  like 
enthusiasm  by  the  House.  George  Bentinck  rose,  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm  of  cheers  at  the  end  of  Peel's  speech, 
which  lasted  some  minutes,  in  a  fury  which  his  well-known 
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expression  reyealed  to  me^  and,  with  the  dogged  obstinacy 
which  supereminently  distinguishes  him,  and  a  no  less  char- 
acteristic want  of  tact  and  judgment,  against  all  the  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  the  House,  endeavored  to  renew  and  in- 
sist upon  his  charges.  Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to 
himself  and  his  party.  I  never  heard  him  speak  before,  and 
was  induced  to  stay  for  five  minutes  out  of  curiosity.  I  was 
surprised  at  his  self-possession  and  fluency,  and  his  noise 
and  gesticulation  were  even  greater  than  I  was  prepared  for. 
John  Bussell  spoke  handsomely  of  Peel,  and  so  did  Mor- 
peth, which  was  very  wise  of  them  and  will  be  very  useful. 
Kotbing  could  be  more  miserable  than  the  figure  which  the 
choice  pair,  George  Bentinok  and  Disraeli,  cut ;  and  they 

fot  pretty  well  lectured  from  different  sides  of  the  House, 
ut  not  half  so  well  as  they  ought  and  might  have  been. 
However,  this  affair  has  been  of  great  service  to  Peel,  and 
sheds  something  of  lustre  over  his  last  days.  The  abortive 
attempt  to  ruin  his  character,  which  has  so  si^ally  failed 
and  recoiled  on  the  heads  of  his  accusers,  has  gathered  round 
him  feelings  of  sympathy  which  will  find  a  loud  and  general 
Boho  in  the  country. 


OHAPTEE   XXII. 

Fall  of  Sir  Bobert  Peet—Lord  John*s  Intorrlew  with  Peel— Lord  John  and  the  Dnke— 
Lord  darendon  and  Lord  Aberdeen— Farorable  Position  of  the  New  Ministry— Lord 
]icIboiinie*B  Dlsaopolntment^-Sraooth  Water— Generous  Conduct  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
— aestorattoi  of  Sugtstrateii  removed  IVom  the  Commission  as  Bepealer»— The  Irish 
Arms  Bin— Dtotmst  of  Lord  Pahnerston— The  Anns  Bill  girea  np— The  Bishop  of 
Oxford's  ExhortatlmM— DiflTerenoes  with  France— Au  Exchange  or  Appointments— 
Squabble  between  Lord  George  Bentlnck  and  Lord  Lrndhurst— Macaulay  on  Junius 
—Lord  ChesMrlleld- Bretbv  and  Woburn— Lord  John  BusseU's  Moderation— The 
Spanish  Marriage— Bad  Faith  of  the  French  GoTemment— Unanimous  Censure  of  the 
Spanish  Marrlf^es — Lord  Bessborough  tn  Ireland— Correspondence  on  the  Spanish 
Marriages  OonncU  of  the  Duchy— The  Annexation  of  Craoow  to  Austria— Action  of 
Lewis  Ferrand— Strange  Intrigue  imputed  to  Louis  Philippe— Conversation  with 
Count  Jamao  on  the  Spanish  Marriages— The  Qneen  and  Sir  Kobert  Peel— M.  Guizots 
Note  on  the  Spanish  Marriages— Decoration  of  the  Peninsular  Soldiers— State  of  Ira- 
bnd. 

London^  July  4/A,  1846. — The  day  after  I  went  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  was  much  worse,  and  an  attack  of 
fever  and  gout  came  on,  such  as  I  never  had  in  my  life  be- 
fore.   It  was  during  the  worst  of  my  illness  that  the  divisions 
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took  place  in  both  Houses^  and  PeePs  resi^ationJ  I  need 
not  fatigue  myself  with  writing  details  which  are  generally 
known,  and  will  be  recorded  in  a  hundred  places.  A  few  of 
the  general  impressions  either  less  known^  or  more  evanescent, 
it  will  suffice  to  notice.  Peel  fell  with  great  Sclat,  and  amid 
a  sort  of  halo  of  popularity  ;  but  his  speech  on  the  occasion, 
and  a  great  occasion  it  wa^,  if  he  had  made  the  most  of  it, 
gave  inexpressible  offense,  and  was,  I  think,  very  generally 
condemned.  Almost  every  part  of  it  offended  somebody ; 
but  his  unnecessary  paneffyrio  of  Cobden,  his  allusion  to  the 
selfish  monopolists,  and  his  clap-trap  about  cheap  bread  in 
the  peroration,  exasperated  to  the  last  degree  his  former 
friends  and  adherents,  were  unpalatable  U>  those  he  has 
kept,  were  condemned  by  all  parties  indiscriminately,  and 
above  all  deeply  offended  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He 
might  have  wound  up  with  something  much  more  becoming, 
dignified,  and  conciliatory  ;  but  his  taste  or  his  temper,  or 
his  judgment,  were  completely  in  fault,  and  he  marred  all 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  final  address,  and  left  a  bad, 
when  he  might  so  easily  have  stamped  a  good  impression. 
With  this  exception  his  conduct  has  been  admiraole,  and 
has  won  the  esteem  of  his  successors.  Such  a  transfer  of 
power  from  one  Minister  to  another  the  world  never  saw 
Defore — no  rivalry,  no  mortification,  no  disappointment,  no 
triumph,  no  coldness ;  all  has  been  civility,  cordiality,  and 
the  expression  of  feelings,  not  merely  amicable,  but  cor- 
dial. 

Lord  John  Bussell  went  to  Peel  and  was  with  him  an 
hour.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  told  me  the  conversation  was 
most  curious ;  on  Peel's  part,  cordial  and  unreserved,  open 
beyond  anything  that  Lord  John  could  have  expected,  tell- 
ing him  everything  that  it  could  be  useful  to  him  to  know, 
much  more  than  he  need  have  done ;  unqualified  promises 
of  support,  and,  in  short,  everything  that  was  most  hand- 
some and  satisfactory.  He  said  he  would  tell  me  more  de- 
tails another  day.     Kot  long  after,  Lord  John  called  on  the 

» [The  third  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Juno  25 ;  but  on  the  Bame  ni^ht  the  Ministers  were  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  by  a  migority  of  292 
to  219.  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  to  the  House  on  June  29  that  he  had  re- 
signed office,  and  that  Lord  John  Russell  had  undertaken  to  form  a  new  Ad- 
nunistration.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  delivered  his  cele- 
brated eulogy  of  Richard  Cobden.  The  ooncludinff  words  of  his  speech  on  that 
niffht  were  afterward  inscribed  on  the  base  of  one  (»  the  numerous  statues  raised 
in  honor  of  this  great  Minister.] 
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Dake  of  Wellington,  who  received  him  with  equal  franknen 
and  cordiality,  talked  oyer  everything  that  had  passed,  said 
that  his  own  political  career  was  at  an  end,  that  his  a^e  and 
the  progress  of  events  would  deter  him  from  ever  taking  a 
part  any  more,  that  he  should  speak  no  more  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  except  upon  matters  relating  to  his  own  depart- 
ment, or  such  questions  as  Gou^h's  and  Hardinge's  pensions : 
talked  of  Peel,  and  said  he  did  not  believe  he  contemplatea 
ever  coming  back  to  office,  and  did  not  think  he  ever  could. 
This  conversation  was  just  as  satisfactory  as  the  other. 
About  the  same  time  Clarendon  had  a  conversation  with 
Aberdeen  similar  in  spirit  and  meaning.  Aberdeen  told  him 
that  they  mi^ht  count  upon  both  his  support  and  Peel's ; 
that  though  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  every  political  con- 
tingency and  necessity  that  might  occur,  both  he  and  Peel 
emitted  office  with  a  resolution  never  to  take  it  again ;  that 
they  were  no  longer  young,  and  the  labors  and  anxieties  of 
office  were  so  great  that  they  had  no  desire  ever  again  to 
encounter  them.  He  told  Clarendon,  moreover,  that,  of  all 
the  new  Cabinet,  it  was  to  him  that  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  looked  with  the  greatest  confidence.  They  cared 
little  for  any  of  the  others,  but  had  a  great  opinion  of  him, 
and  a  great  reliance  on  him,  and  mainly  counted  on  his 
judgment  and  influence  to  make  matters  go  on  smoothly 
abroad.  He  said  that  Peel  entertained  the  same  opinion, 
and  had  said  that  Clarendon  in  the  Cabinet  was  the  best 
security  for  j)eace.  This,  for  which  Clarendon  was  not  at 
all  prepared,  it  was  very  kind  of  Aberdeen  to  tell  him,  and  it 
is  certainly  very  important,  and  gives  him  a  fund  of  secret 
strength  and  influence,  which  may  hereafter  be  very  valu- 
able and  important  to  him.  To  me  it  is  all  intelligible 
enough.  The  Queen  and  Prince  care  more  about  foreign 
afi^rs  than  anything  else,  and  have  always  had  more  to  do 
with  Aberdeen  than  any  of  the  Ministers,  except  PeeL 
Throughout  Aberdeen's  foreign  administration.  Clarendon 
has  constantly  acted  in  concert  with  him,  and  has  made  his 
position  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  bed  of  roses.  Never  was 
there  a  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  who  had  such  an  easy 
time  of  it  He  no  doubt  talked  often  of  Clarendon  to  the 
Queen,  praised  his  sense  and  moderation,  and  acknowledged 
his  constant  obligations  to  him.  This  (added  probably  to 
a  liking  for  his  society)  created  a  favorable  impression. 
Small  as  is  the  direct  authority  of  the  Sovereign,  it  is  by  no 
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means  inconyenient  or  unimportant  to  have  her  preference 
and  good-will.  It  is  a  source  of  strength,  and  it  may  often 
turn  a  balance ;  in  short,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  and  may 
possibly  hereafter  be  turned  to  great  account.  In  spite  of 
small  difficulties,  riyal  pretensions,  dissatisfactions,  and  dis- 
appointments here  and  there,  the  formation  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  has  gone  on  smoothly.  Lord  Orey  made  no  difficul- 
ties, but,  on  the  contrary,  was  conciliatory  and  apologetical. 
He  said  everything  was  changed  since  last  Decemoer,  and  he 
owned  that  he  had  often  b^n  in  the  wrong  when  he  had 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  Cabinet  in  Lord  Melbourne's 
time. 

The  Protectionists  don't  seem  to  know  what  to  do ;  they 
are  more  indignant  than  ever  with  Peel ;  they  are  disgusted 
at  their  oyertures  not  being  accepted  by  the  Whig  Qovem- 
ment ;  they  are  provoked  exceedingly  at  places  having  been 
offered  to  Dalhousie,  Sidney  Herbert,  and  Lincoln,  thus 
marking  more  strongly  the  determination  of  John  Snssell 
to  look  for  support  to  reel  and  his  friends,  and  not  to  them. 
Nevertheless,  meir  organ  and  whipper-in.  Major  Baresford, 
told  one  of  the  Whig  people  (to  be  told  to  Lord  John)  that 
after  having  contributed  to  drive  Peel  out,  and  thereby  forced 
the  Government  on  Lord  John,  they  should  not  feel  justified 
in  raising  any  opposition  to  his  (Government,  so  that,  in  fact, 
for  the  present  tnere  is  no  Opposition  of  any  sort  or  kind ; 
everybody  seems  to  be  acc^uiescent,  and  the  swords  are  uni- 
versally sneathed.  So  curious  a  change  in  so  short  a  time 
was  never  seen.  A  few  weeks  ago  hnn£reds  of  people  fancied 
Peel  would  never  go  out,  they  could  not  tell  why,  but  they 
insisted  that  the  difficulty  of  forming  another  Qovemment, 
and  its  weakness  when  formed,  would  be  insurmountable. 
If  Lord  John  came  in,  how  was  he  to  stay  in  ?  everybody 
asked,  and  the  most  sanguine  Whigs  did  not  pretend  to 
answer  and  explain  how,  and  generally  professed  no  wish  to 
turn  out  Peel.  Well,  Lord  John  comes  in,  forms  a  very 
strong  Oovemment  with  unparaUeled  facility,  receives  every 
assistance  and  every  assurance  of  support  from  the  Ministers 
he  has  turned  out,  finds  himself  not  only  without  an  organ- 
ized Opposition  in  Parliament,  but  without  an  enemy  or  a 
malcontent  in  any  quarter.  His  advent  to  power  is  received, 
in  the  country  at  least,  with  acquiescence,  if  not  with  delight; 
he  has  no  difficulties  to  encounter,  no  legacy  of  embarrass- 
ments to  perplex  him,  and  as  far  as  all  appearances  go,  his 
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<^Terainent  is,  and  for  some  time  at  least  promises  to  be^ 
the  strongest  the  country  has  e^er  seen.^ 

July  ^ih. — The  Duke  of  Bedford  comes  here  most  days 
and  teUs  me  what  is  eoing  on^  but  the  only  thin^  worth 
recording  is  what  he  told  me  about  Melboame,  which  is  cu- 
rious. It  seems  ho  was  mortified  at  not  haying  a  place  offered 
him  in  the  new  Cabinet  I  It  came  out  thus.  The  Duke 
was  with  Greor^  Anson,  when  the  latter  showed  him  a  let- 
ter he  had  recoiyed  from  Melbourne,  in  which  he  said  that 
nothing  had  been  offered  to  him ;  and  though  he  could  not 
haye  taken  a  yery  actiye  employment  (such  as  Secretary  of 
State,  for  instance),  that  there  were  places  he  might  haye 
held,  and  of  which  he  should  haye  liked  at  least  to  haye  had 
the  oftfft.  The  Duke  told  Lord  John,  and  Lord  John  took 
an  opportunity,  without  appearing  to  know  anything  of  this 
letter,  to  write  to  Melbourne  and  tell  him  the  arrangemoits 
he  had  made,  and  then  added  that  he  had  not  proposed  to 
him  to  take  any  office,  because  he  knew  that  it  was  essential 
to  his  health  that  he  should  abstain  from  taking  any  actiye 
part  in  politics,  and  this  alone  had  deterred  him  from  pro- 

C'ng  to  him  to  be  Priyy  Seal.  This  pacified  him  ;  but 
extraordinary  his  thinking  of  office,  and,  after  haying 
been  Prime  Minister,  to  wish  to  join  his  old  colleagues  in  a 
subordinate  capacity  and  under  another  head  ! 

July  lUh. — All'things  haye  apparently  gone  yery  smooth- 
ly with  the  new  Goyemment.  They  haye  been  eyerywhere 
re-dected  without  difficulty,  and  there  seems  mniyersal  con* 

1  [Loid  John  BusBell's  AdminiBtratioD,  which  lasted  ftom.  Jane,  1816,  Ull 

FebruMT,  1862,  was  composed  as  follows : 

KretLort  of  the  Treasury        .        .        .    Lord  John  Russell. 

Loid  Chanoellor ......    Lord  CotteDham. 

Lord  President  of  the  Council    .       .        .    Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Lord  Privy  Seal Earl  of  Minto. 

Chancellor  of  the  Excbeqoor     .        .       .    Sir  Charles  Wood. 

Home  Secretary Sir  George  Grey. 

Foreign  Secretary Yiscount  Palmerston. 

Colonial  Secretary Earl  Grey 

SeoretaiyatWar Bight  Hon.  Fox  Maulo. 

fio^  of  Control Sir  John  Hobhouse. 

Boaid  of  Trade Farl  of  Clarendon. 

Chanoellor  of  the  Duohy  of  Lancaster       .    Lord  CampbelL 

Postmaster-General    «       .       .       .       .    Marquis  of  Clanricarde. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty       .        .        .    Lord  Auckknd. 

Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  .        .    Earl  of  Bcssborough. 

GhiefBecntaiylbr  Ireland        .       .       .    Mr.  Labouchore   (who  afterward 

succeeded  Lord  Dalhousie  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade).] 
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tentment  in  the  country.  Lord  John  Eussell  was  extraor- 
dinarily well  received  in  the  City  the  other  day  at  a  great 
dinner  given  to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  they  have  concladed  an 
alliance  with  the  leviathan  of  the  press — the  Times — which 
gives  them  a  temperate^  judicious,  out  very  useful  support. 
The  Morning  Chronicle  is  furious  at  seeing  the  position  of 
the  Times  vis-d-vis  of  the  Government,  and  the  editor  went 
to  John  Bussell  to  remonstrate,  but  he  got  no  satisfaction. 
He  merely  replied  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  Government 

Siper,  but  could  not  repudiate  the  support  of  the  limes. 
e  remembers  that  the  Morning  Chronicle  was  the  paper  of 
Palmerston,  devoted  exclusively  to  him,  and  not  that  of  the 
Government.  Aberdeen  has  behaved  beautifully  to  Palmer- 
ston. He  desired  to  have  an  interview  with  him,  when  he 
said,  "  When  I  came  into  office  five  years  ago,  you  wanted 
to  come  back  again  and  turn  me  out,  and  you  accordingly 
attacked  me  in  every  way  you  could,  as  you  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do.  Circumstances  are  very  different  now.  I  do 
not  want  to  turn  you  out,  and  I  never  mean  to  come  into 
office  again,  and  I  am  therefore  come  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
ready  to  give  you  every  information  that  may  be  of  use  to 
you,  and  every  assistance  I  can.  I  have  been  so  long  in  office 
that  there  are  many  matters  of  interest,  on  which  it  may  be 
of  great  use  to  you  to  receive  information  froim  me  ;  and  if 
you  will  ask  me  any  questions,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can  that 
you  may  desire  to  Know,  and  everything  that  occurs  to  me 
as  desirable  you  should  know."  Palmerston  was  exceedingly 
touched  at  this  frank  and  generous  behavior,  and  they  had 
a  conversation  of  two  houra.  Nothing  can  be  more  honora- 
ble and  more  patriotic  than  this.  One  feels  a  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction in  such  examples  among  our  public  men.  It  is 
peculiarly  generous  in  Aberdeen,  because  Palmerston  has 
incessantly  assailed  him  with  ^at  bitterness,  and  (though 
he  failed)  endeavored  to  bring  his  administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs  into  discredit  and  contempt. 

Briqhton,  July  18^A. — The  Government  have  begun  verv 
well ;  thej[  got  a  large  majority  on  Gough's  and  Hardinge  s 
annuities  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
very  friendly  and  speaking  very  well  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  reply  to  interpellations  of  Tom  Duncombe's 
and  Denison's,  Lord  John  made  a  very  clever  and  judicious 
speech,  declaratory  of  his  principles  and  intentions.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  question  now  in  agitation,  which,  I  think. 
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will  be  very  injurious  to  the  Government ;  it  is  that  of  re- 
storing the  Bepeal  magistrates  removed  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment They  propose  to  restore  the  Orangemen  also,  but 
there  are  only  four  of  the  latter  and  sixty  of  the  former. 
It  was  to  be  discussed  in  the  Cabinet  yesterday^  and,  I  fear, 
would  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  for  all  the  Irish  Gov- 
ernment and  a  majority  of  the  English  seem  to  be  for  it.  I 
can  conceive  nothing  so  calculate  to  excite  and  knit  to- 
gether the  Tories  in  Opposition,  and  I  believe  it  would  have 
a  very  bad  effect  here ;  oesides,  it  would  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  dismiss  any  man  aeain,  no  matter  how  violent 
his  language  or  conduct.  It  wiU  infallibly  be  represented  as 
an  indication  of  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  admin- 
ister Irish  affairs  through  and  in  conjunction  with  Concilia- 
tion Hall ;  and  it  is  impossible  it  should  not  give  encourage- 
ment to  Bepeal,  when  it  is  found  that  the  profession  of  Ke- 
peal  principles  is  no  longer  considered  as  a  disqualification, 
but  IS,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  tolerated  by  the  Government 
The  F^tectionists,  while  professing  amicable  sentiments  to- 
ward the  new  Government,  disclaiming  all  desire  to  turn 
them  out,  and  talking  of  a  fair  trial,  are  all  the  time  very 
busy  in  rallying  and  remodeling  the  party,  and  desire  noth- 
ing better  than  a  good  and  popular  around  of  opposition. 
I  do  not  know  any  that  could  be  offered  to  them  more  plausi- 
ble and  available  than  this. 

August  13th. — I  had  no  inclination  to  write  while  I  was 
at  Brighton  and  Goodwood,  and  have  had  little  or  nothing  to 
say  since  I  came  to  town.  At  Goodwood,  Lord  Stanley  was 
laid  up  with  the  gout ;  the  Duke  of  Bichmond  was  as  vio- 
lent and  talkative  as  usual,  and  incessantly  clamoring  a^^ainst 
Peel,  the  renegades,  and  the  Bill,  and  arranging  *'  Cabinets" 
to  be  held  in  Stanley's  bedroom,  with  his  Protectionist  friends 
— George  Bentinck,  Beaufort,  Stradbroke,  and  Eriinton, 
Stanley's  new  friends  1  The  Government  got  a  much  better 
division  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  sugar  duties  than 
they  expected,  but  the  Lords  were  very  near  playing  them 
a  very  snabby  trick.  Lord  Stanley  and  his  party  had  a  meet- 
ing, at  which  they  resolved  not  to  divide  in  the  Lords. 
This  resolution  Stanley  imparted  to  Bessborough,  and  be^^ 
him  to  arrange  matters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  mm 
to  get  away  to  Scotland  as  soon  as  possible.  This  Bessbor- 
ough did,  and  he  got  the  House  of  Commons  to  sit  on  Satur- 
day (very  unusualj,  in  order  to  send  the  Bill  up  to  the  Lords 
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on  Monday^  and  then  to  take  the  debate  (also  nnnsnal)  on 
the  first  reading.  Meanwhile^  Brougham,  who  had  gone  to 
Westmoreland,  returned,  intending  to  speak  and  to  diride 
on  the  Bill.  The  debate  came  on  with  a  general  understand- 
ing there  should  be  no  division.  Stanley  made  a  speech,  and 
so  did  Brougham,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  night,  Stanley  said 
that  though  he  had  no  intention  of  diriding  the  House,  if 
anybody  else  did,  he  should  yote  with  them.  The  Govern- 
ment was  in  a  minority  in  the  House,  and  in  a  great  fright . 
they  sent  emissaries  all  over  the  town  to  bring  reers  down* 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  brought  from  the  Opera,  and 
Qranville  from  his  bed,  and  they  got  enough  to  make  it  not 
worth  while  for  the  Opposition  to  divide. 

This  matter  is  settled,  but  there  is  another  still  pending, 
much  more  serious,  and  which  has  occasioned  great  discon- 
tent among  the  friends  of  Government,  great  perplexity  to 
the  Government  itself,  and  done  much  mischief.  This  is 
the  Irish  Arms  Bill,  which  Labouchere  has  proposed  to  re- 
new for  nine  months.  The  resolution  to  do  this  was  hastily 
taken,  without  much  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, without  consulting  their  friends,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Irish  Government,  law  offi- 
cers and  all,  that  it  is  necessary.  When  this  opinion  was 
notified  to  John  Bussell,  he  at  once  assented  to  the  renewal, 
though  not  liking  it.  It  was  very  ill-received  by  his  adher- 
ents, and  has  thrown  the  Government  into  great  embarrass- 
ment. They  are  now  trying  to  make  it  {^datable  by  can- 
celing some  of  the  strongest  clauses,  the  effect  of  which  is 
-  to  exasperate  Bessborough  *  (who  talks  of  not  going  unless 
they  are  retained)  without  much  conciliating  others.  It  is 
not  yet  settled  how  it  is  to  end,  but  everybody  connected 
with  the  €k>vemment  feels  that  it  has  been  a  very  unfortu- 
nate and  damaging  occurrence. 

X has  l)een  here  this  morning  to  talk  of  this  and 

many  other  things.  He  says  that  already  many  disagree- 
able things  are  occurring,  ana  there  are  elements  of  disunion 
and  causes  of  danger  in  operation.  The  first  of  these  origi- 
nates with  Palmerston.  The  French  complain  ^hat  Palm- 
erston  has  already  begun  to  disturb  the  harmony  which 

1  rLord  Beflsborough  had  just  been  declared  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
'N'ot  lon^  before  he  hm.  deolarod  that  Ireland  could  not  bo  governed  without 
restrictive  measures ;  but  it  was  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  that  the  Whigs  had 
tamed  out  the  late  Goyenuneat] 
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gabsisted  in  Aberdeen's  time,  and  to  alter  the  amicable  re- 
lations which  the  latter  had  established.  They  complain  of 
his  tone  and  manner,  and  of  what  he  was  saying  ana  doing 
at  Madrid  in  reference  to  Louis  Philippe,  who  was  in  a  state 
of  violent  excitement  on  the  subject,  so  much  so  that  he  had 
suddenly  sent  for  Guizot,  who  was  one  hundred  miles  off, 
and  ordered  Jamac  *  to  repair  to  Paris.  Jamac  asked  if  he 
mi^ht  see  Lord  John  and  sneak  to  him  on  the  subject.  He 
said  he  knew  how  jealous  ralmerston  was  of  any  diplomatic 
communications  with  anybody  but  himself.  Lord  John, 
howeyer,  consented  to  receiye  him ;  but  Jamac  being  mean- 
while ordered  off  to  Paris,  did  not  see  Lord  John  till  his 
return.  He  then  told  him  seyeral  things,  I  know  not  what, 
which  it  seems  Lord  John  was  not  previously  aware  of,  and 

he  promised  to  speak  to  Palmerston  on  the  subject     X 

said  Lord  John  was  well  disposed  to  interfere  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  indeed  as  a  Prime  Minister  ought  in  every  de- 
pKartment ;  but  what  he  feared  was  that  he  would  not  find 
time,  and  that  he  would  be  overwhelmed  with  the  multi- 
farious functions  that  were  heaped  upon  him,  the  endless 
correspondence^  the  innumerable  deputations,  and  the  at- 
tendance in  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  for  example,  he 
was  kept  yesterday  from  twelve  in  the  morning  to  twelve  at 
night.  Ml  this  he  thinks  will  be  too  much  for  his  health 
and  strength,  and  above  all  will  baffle  his  good  intention  of 
overlooking  and  controlling  the  other  dep^ments.  It  ^>- 
pears  that  he  has  ffot  on. very  good  terms  with  the  Queen, 
whose  displeasure  haa  subsided.  The  Ministers,  however, 
find  the  Prince  in  a  very  different  situation  from  that  in 
which  they  left  him,  more  prominent,  more  important,  with 
increased  authority.  This  was  the  result  of  Peel's  and  Ab- 
erdeen's administration,  and  their  continual  care  and  atten- 
tion to  all  his  wishes  and  the  Queen's.  They  must  take 
things  as  they  find  them.  These  details  show  that  even  in 
so  short  a  time,  under  all  the  apparent  smoothness  on  the 
surface,  there  are  jealousies  ana  suspicions  rankling,  and 
difficulties  preparing,  which  may  at  any  time  break  out  and 
shake  the  Oovemment  to  pieces.  If  this  catastrophe  hap 
pens,  Palmerston  will  be  the  cause  of  it ;  he  is  evidently 
dissatisfied  and  suspicious,  and  his  colleagues  are  suspicious 
of  him.    The  Protectionists  are  dying  to  entice  him  on  their 

*  [Philippe  de  Bohan  Chabot,  Comte  de  Jamac,  was  at  thia  time  First  8eo- 
letary  of  the  French  Embaaay  in  London.} 
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side  ;  bis  family  desire  no  better^  and  would  like  of  all  things 
to  see  the  Whig  Cabinet  fall  to  pieces,  and  a  Protectionist 
Cabinet  formed,  with  Palmerston  its  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Such  a  combination  is  by  no  means  impossible, 
hardly  improbable. 

AiAgust  18/A. — Last  night  John  Russell  ^ve  up  the  Arms 
Bill  altogether.  It  was  the  best  course  he  nad  left ;  but  it 
has  been  an  unlucky  affair  altogether.  Very  bad  accounts 
of  potatoes  all  over  the  country,  nearly  total  destruction  in 
Ireland,  and  now  the  disease  is  ravaging  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. 

Wilborforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  made  a  very  brilliant 
speech  a  few  nights  ago  on  the  Sugar  Bill.  As  his  father's 
son  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  Anti-Slavery  oration ; 
it  was  verv  able  and  eloquent,  and  in  tone  and  manner  so 
well  regulated  as  to  show  that  he  has  profited  by  the  criti- 
cisms which  were  made  on  his  former  speeches.  He  is  cer- 
tainly a  remarkable  man,  full  of  cleverness  and  vivacity,  very 
unliKe  a  Churchman  in  society  and  in  Parliament,  and  yet 
he  must  be  deficient  in  that  worldly  tact  which  it  might  be 
thought  he  would  most  surely  have  acquired.  I  judge  of 
this  firom  what  has  passed  between  him  and  myself,  which  is 
certainly  extraordinary.  I  met  him  for  the  first  time  the 
year  before  last  at  the  Grange,  where  I  spent  a  couple  of 
days  with  him,  and  afterward  I  dined  once  or  twice  m  his 
company,  but  never  had  much  conversation  with  him.  One 
morning  I  met  him  at  breakfast  at  Macaulay's  (this  year), 
and  shortly  afterward  he  asked  me  to  breakfast  with  him, 
which  I  did.  This  is  all  the  intercourse  I  ever  had  with 
him,  never  amounting  to  anything  like  intimacy.  Just  as  I 
was  recovering  from  my  illness,  I^rd  Lansdowne  sent  me  a 
letter  from  the  Bishop  about  the  Eton  College  case,"  which 
was  pending  before  the  Privy  Council,  entreating  an  early 
decision  of  it.  I  ^ut  the  matter  in  train,  and  a  few  days 
after  I  went  to  Brighton.  Just  before  I  went  the  Bishop 
called  at  my  house,  but  I  was  out,  and  after  I  got  to 
Brighton  I  heard  that  he  had  called  again,  and  expressed 
some  disappointment  at  not  having  seen  me.  Meanwhile  I 
learned  that  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  hearing  of  his  case. 

>  [Eton  College  was  a  pjecnliar  of  the  diocese  of  Ely.  A  scheme  had  been 
prepared  by  the  EcclesioRtioal  Commiseionem  to  transfer  it  to  the  diocese  of 
Oxlord,  which  Biiihop  Wilberforoe  was  Terr  anxious  to  promote.  Ely  oljected, 
and  the  case  was  argued  before  the  Privy  UoanoiL] 
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Never  imagining  that  he  had  called  on  me  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  urge  this  matter^  by  no  means  ^ving  him  credit 
for  any  especial  interest  in  my  health,  bat  wishing  to  be  very 
civil  to  mm,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  from  Brighton,  saving 
that  I  concluded  he  had  called  on  me  about  the  Eton  College 
case,  and  that  I  therefore  wished  to  inform  him  that  a  day 
was  fixed  for  the  argument  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
by  return  of  post,  in  which  he  told  me  that  that  was  not 
his  object  in  calling  on  me  ;  that  he  had  heard  I  had  been 
dan^rously  ill,  and  that  he  had  called  to  tender  his  spiritual 
advice  and  aid,  and  (in  a  rather  commonplace  style  of  writ- 
ing) he  urged  me  to  listen  to  his  religious  exhortations.  In 
the  whole  course  of  my  life  I  never  was  so  astonished,  for  he 
was  about  the  last  clergyman  from  whom  I  should  have  ex- 
pected such  an  overture,  and  my  acquaintance  with  him  was 
so  slight,  that  I  could  not  conceive  why  he  had  selected  me 
as  the  subject  of  a  spiritual  experiment  I  was  not  a  little 
puzzled  how  to  reply  to  him.  I  determined,  however,  to 
take  his  letter  in  excellent  part,  to  give  him  credit  for  the 
best  motive,  to  express  much  gratitude,  but  to  decline  enter- 
ing with  him  into  any  religious  discussion  ;  and  to  give  him 
to  understand,  though  wiUi  great  civility,  that  his  proposal 
was  extraordinary  and  uncalTed  for.  I  think  I  succeeded 
tolerably  well ;  but  he  never  took  any  notice  of  my  answer, 
so  I  do  not  know  what  he  felt  upon  it,  and  I  have  not  seen 
him  since. 

August  19th. — I  asked  Clarendon  yesterday  what  it  is 
they  complain  of  in  Palmerston.  He  said,  **  Something  about 
Spain,  that  we  do  not  put  an  absolute  veto  on  a  Ooburg."  * 
Ue  said  the  King  had  a  monomania  on  this  subject,  and  that 
Guizot  rather  encouraged  him  than  not,  in  order  that  by 
humoring  him  on  this  point  he  might  have  his  own  wav 
on  all  others.  As  to  matters  going  on  just  as  they  did  witn 
Aberdeen,  that  is  impossible,  nor  is  it  desirable,  for  Aber- 
deen transacted  the  business  of  the  two  countries  by  private 
letters  between  himself  and  Ouizot,  not  employing  his  own 

>  [Lord  Paknenton  had  not  been  manj  days  in  ofiloe  before  the  dispntee, 
whicn  culminated  in  the  great  and  fatal  quarrel  about  the  Queen  of  Spain^s 
marriage,  bemn.  The  French  were  informed,  and  believed,  that  Sir  Hennr 
Bulwer,  our  Minister  at  Biadrid,  was  intriguing  to  bring  about  the  Queen's 
marriage  with  a  Coburg  Prince,  which  was  a  departure  from  the  understand- 
ing entered  into  at  the  CblU^au  d*£u ;  and  the  language  of  Lord  Palmerston 
led  Uiem  to  believe  also  that  the  British  Secretary  or  State  was  supporting 
Bulwer.} 
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agents  at  all^  and  consequently  there  is  no  record  whateyer 
oi  this  correspondence  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

There  was  a  curious  occurrence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons yesterday  morning  and  the  evening  before.  George 
Bentincky  who  employs  what  is  left  of  the  session  in  collect- 
ing matter  for  assailing  the  late  Goyemment^  and  has  brought 
forward  divers  cases  of.  iobs  or  blunders  against  them,  made 
a  furious  attack  upon  the  appointment  to  an  Indian  iudge- 
ship,  eta,  which  was  a  job  of  Lyndhurst's  and  Brougnam's, 
ana,  in  a  smaller  way,  of  Eipon's,  though  after  all  not  a  very 
flagitious  one.^  He  fired,  however,  into  the  Treasury  Bench, 
not  caring  whom  he  hit  provided  his  shot  told  on  some  of 
them  ;  but  Disraeli,  who  has  his  own  reasons  for  courting 
Lyndhurst,  was  determined  to  throw  a  shield  over  him,  fio 
he  got  up,  and  (though  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  tlie 
real  jobber,  for  whoso  pleasure  it  was  all  done,  was  Lynd- 
hurst) *  pronounced  a  fbEiming  panegyric  on  the  ex-Chancel- 
lor, and  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  he  would  come  quite 
clear  out  of  the  affair.  This  was  ridiculous  enough,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  ni^ht  George  Bentinck  found  out,  as  he 
thought,  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  living 
which  he  accused  Ripon  of  having  got  from  the  Chancellor 
was  not  in  the  Chancellor's  gift,  but  in  the  gift  of  one  of 
Ripon's  relations.  Down  he  went  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  a  great  hurry,  and  begged  the  Speaker  to  call  on 
him  as  soon  as  he  took  the  Chair.  He  got  up,  and  retracted 
what  he  hod  said  with  all  sorts  of  expressions  of  regret,  for 
which  he  got  mighty  credit  and  praise.  But  he  had  hardly 
sat  down  when  a  letter  was  brought  him  with  information 
that  he  had  been  quite  right  in  his  original  statement,  that 
the  *^  Clergy  List "  was  wrong,  and  the  living  was  in  the 
gift  of  the  Chancellor,  and  that  there  was  notning  for  him 
to  retract. 

August  20ih. — ^Last  night  Lyndhurst  came  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  in  a  towering  passion  delivered  a  tre- 
mendous philippic  against  George  Bentinck  for  his  attack 
on  him.  It  was  extraordinarily  powerful  and  eloquent,  but 
language  so  bitter  was  hardly  ever  heard  in  the  House  of 

>  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  aooused  of  havinj^  mado  an  exoban^  with  Lord 
Bipon  of  an  Indian  judgeship  fbr  a  living  on  Lord  Ripon's  estate ;  but  both 
i^pointments  were  in  tnemselves  open  to  no  sort  of  objection. 

•  The  living  was  in  Lord  Ripon's  own  park,  and  close  to  his  house.  It  was 
no  more  a  job  than  when  Lord  Ljndhurst  save  the  living  of  Kenilwoith  tb 
Lord  Clarendon's  brother,  because  it  was  on  nis  own  proper^  also. 
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Lords.  The  matter  when  sifted  and  explained  does  not 
after  all  appear  to  haye  been  much  of  a  job,  if  at  alL  The 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  waa  something  wrong 
in  the  mode  of  appointment ;  bat  this  appears  to  haye  been 
an  error  sanction^  by  osage^  and  common  to  all  €k>yem- 
ments. 

August  2Sd. — Qeorce  Bentinck^  who  has  a  sort  of  bull- 
dog resolution  that  nothing  daunts  or  silences,  made  a  reply 
to  Ljrndhurst's  terrific  attack  on  him  the  previous  night 
He  reiterated  the  charges  and  attempted  to  make  them  out, 
just  as  he  did  in  Peel's  case,  but  not  yery  successfully.  The 
most  curious  part  of  his  speech  was  a  strange  story  he  told 
of  Lyndhurst  haying  sent  his  secretary  and  an  eminent 
merchant  to  him  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July,  with 
a  proposition  to  join  Lyndhurst  and  certain  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  formation  of  a  Ooyemment.  As  the  speech  is  re- 
ported it  does  not  appear  yery  clearly  how,  or  by  whom,  or 
with  what  object  this  Goyemment  was  to  be  formed.  This 
reyelation,  howeyer,  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  squabble, 
and  will  probably  elicit  something  more  from  Lyndhurst  or 
somebody.  Disraeli,  who  must  look  and  feel  yery  foolish 
between  his  old  and  his  new  friend,  said  not  a  word. 

Yesterday  morning  I  had  a  yisit  from  Jamac,  who 
brought  me  a  letter  addressed  by  the  King  to  Guizot,  in 
answer  to  one  I  had  sent  to  Madame  de  Lieyen — avowedly 
in  answer,  for  he  says,  '^I  return  you  the  letter,"  and 
then  proceeds  to  comment  on  it.  llis  Majesty  defends 
himself  from  the  charge  (which  he  considers  as  conveyed 
in  my  letter)  of  having  ori^nated  the  articte  upon  Claren- 
don, complains  of  his  havmg  been  misrepresented,  boasts 
of  his  having  refused  to  allow  either  of  his  sons  to 
marry  the  Queen  of  Spain,  though  it  was  the  wish  of 
both  Queens  and  of  the  country  (I  think  he  added  of  the 
country,  but  am  not  quite  certain),  and  gave  many  assur- 
ances of  his  good  opinion  of  Clarendon.  This  letter  was 
sent  over  to  be  shown  to  Clarendon  and  to  me,  and  Jamac 
had  been  with  him  already.  Such  an  elaborate  answer, 
which  the  King  himself  took  the  trouble  to  write,  shows 
how  keenly  he  felt  the  charge.  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Jamac  about  this  matter,  about  Palmerston,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  and  the  press,  touching  which 
he  labored  to  convince  me  that  the  Journal  des  Deoatswa» 
not  in  the  confidence  of  the  French  Government,  and  that 
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though  Gnizot  did  occasionally  cause  an  article  to  be  inserted 
in  it,  tlie  connection  of  the  Goyemment  with  the  paper  was 
by  no  means  so  close  as  I  supposed.  He  expressed  himself 
well  satisfied  with  Palmerston,  and  admitted  that  matters 
could  not  go  on  exactly  as  they  had  done  with  Aberdeen,  but 
might,  nevertheless,  be  conducted  very  amicably. 

August  25th. — On  Saturday  morning  Lyndhurst  replied 
to  George  Bentinck's  speech,  and  ex^ained  the  circum- 
stances of  his  message,  a  very  clear  statement,  and  telling 
a  story  entirely  at  variance  with  that  of  George  Bentinck. 
He  produced  the  evidence  of  his  messen^r  (which  he  said 
he  had  written  down  from  his  dictation)  in  corroboration 
of  his  own  statement.  Up  to  this  time  George  Bentinck 
has  made  no  rejoinder  to  this.  Yesterday  Lyndhurst  read 
a  letter  he  had  received  from  Peel  on  this  matter,  which, 
though  ostensibly  written  to  correct  a  misrepresentation  in 
the  /Standard,  seems  really  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of 
making  known  to  the  world  that  he  refused  to  be  any  party 
to  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  quarrel  and  reconstruct  the 
Tory  party. 

The  &rove,  September  7th. — Went  to  Panshanger  on 
Monday  to  meet  Rogers,  Milnes,  Morpeth,  W.  Cowper,  Lady 
Sandvrich,  and  some  others,  pleasant  enough. 

There  was  an  Alliance '  meeting  at  Hertford  on  Tuesday 
with  some  French  and  German  orators,  who  harangued  in 
English.     I  did  not  go. 

I  came  here  on  Friday ;  half  the  Cabinet  are  here.  John 
Russell,  the  Woods,  the  Greys,  Macaulay,  very  agreeable ; 
capital  talk,  Macaulay  in  great  force.  If  it  were  possible 
to  recollect  all  the  stories,  anecdotes,  jests,  and  scraps  of 
poetry  and  prose  he  has  given  us,  it  would  all  be  well  worth 
writing  down.  Nothing  is  so  rare  as  to  find  something  he 
does  not  know ;  but  he  was  not  aware  that  there  had  oeen 
a  contest  for  ecclesiastical  supremacy  between  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York.  He  told  me  this  morning 
that  when  he  was  in  the  War  Office  he  found  what  he  con- 
siders a  piece  of  corroborative  evidence  to  prove  that  Francis 
was  Junius,  or  rather  he  found  a  difficulty  done  away  with. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  Draper  he  asks  him  if  he  did  not 
swear  that  he  received  no  other  pension  before  he  could 
take  his  other  appointments.  Draper  replied  he  took  no 
such  oath.    As  Francis  was  a  chief  clerk  m  the  War  Office 

I  **  Allianoe"  of  aU  ChrUtian  seota. 
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he  mast  haye  had  ofBcial  knowledge  of  the  piltctioe^  and  it 
seemed  strange  he  should  charge  Draper  with  what  he  most 
(or  might)  know  to  be  untrue.  But  it  turned  out  that 
Draper  received  his  pension  from  the  Irish  establishment, 
where  no  oath  was  reqiiired.  Francis  might  Tery*  well  sup- 
pose that  the  custom  was  the  same  iu  Ireland,  and  knowing 
yery  well  what  it  was  in  England,  he  would  naturally  think 
that  he  had  caught  Sir  W.  Draper  tripping.  Macaulay  said 
he  had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  Francis  was  Junius.  We 
haye  been  doing  our  best  to  persuade  John  Bussell  to  induce 
the  Queen  to  go  to  Ireland,  but  he  is  yery  obstinate  and  will 
not  hear  of  it ;  he  ^i^es  the  worst  reasons  in  the  worlds  but 
there  is  no  moving  him. 

Woburn  Abbey^  September  16tt. — ^To  London  last  Mon- 
day week,  on  Wednesday  to  Bretby,  on  Monday  to  this 
place.  It  makes  me  sad  to  see  Bretby  and  the  mode  of  life 
there :  idleness,  folly,  waste,  and  a  constant  nrogi-ess  to 
ruin  ;  a  princely  fortune  dilapidated  by  sheer  inaolence,  be- 
cause the  obstinate  spoiled  owner  will  neither  look  into  his 
affairs,  nor  let  anybody  else  look  into  them.  He  lies  in  bed 
half  the  day,  and  rises  to  run  after  pleasure  in  whatever 
shape  he  can  pursue  it ;  abhors  business,  and  has  no  sense 
of  auty ;  suffers  himself  to  be  cheated  and  governed  by  an 
agent,  and  thus  drifts  away  to  destruction.  Such  is  the 
heir  of  the  famous  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  the  destiny  of 
his  great  estate.  Here  we  have  a  veir  different  pjrospect 
This  great  and  magnificent  place,  which  is  like  a  Kingdom, 
is  regulated  with  an  order  and  an  economy,  without  parsi- 
mony, which  is  worthy  and  pleasant  to  behold.  When  the 
details  are  looked  into,  the  whole  thing  is  truly  vast  and 
grand.  Such  magnificence  in  house,  park,  and  gardens, 
such  buildings  all  over  the  estate,  farmhouses  fit  for  gentle- 
men and  intended  for  men  of  education  and  knowledge, 
vast  workshops  where  everything  is  done  that  is  required 
for  the    property,   carpenters,   ironmongers,   painters  and 

flaziers,  tnree  hundred  artificers  in  the  employment  of  the 
)uke,  and  paid  every  Saturday  ni^ht.  All  this  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  other  establishment,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  every  day  making  his 
colossal  fortune  greater  and  greater. 

Lord  John  went  awajr  the  day  I  came.  He  is  in  high 
spirits,  on  c:ood  terms  with  the  Queen,  and  well  satisfied 
with  the  political  aspect  of  his  affairs.     He  seems  very  hon- 
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orably  and  wisely  disxK>sed,  meaning  well  and  conscientiously, 
with  no  rash  designs  and  eztrayagant  projects,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  desirous  of  doing  nothing  but  what  public  opinion 
and  public  necessity  reallj  demand,  and  determined  to  avoid 
all  extremes,  such  as  might  rouse  any  great  interest  to  a 
furious  opposition  against  him.  He  resists  a  dissolution, 
which  is  strenuously  urged  upon  him  by  Mlice  and  others. 
He  seems  to  be  wonder^Ujr  free  from  any  spirit  of  jobbing 
and  fayoritism  in  his  appointments  of  all  sorts,  and,  with- 
out losing  si^ht  of  party  and  political  ties  and  obligations, 
to  be  resolyed  to  do  what  is  right  and  just  and  good  for  the 
public  seryice.  It  is  curious  to  see  what  gooa  terms  he  is 
on  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  is  much  more  cordial 
and  communicatiye  with  him  than  he  was  with  his  former 
colleagues.  But  Lord  John  is  yery  ciyil  and  deferential  to 
him,  and  he  has  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  Whi^  Min- 
ister who  always  has  been  a  Whig ;  he  could  not  forgiye  bis 
old  friends  for  their  new  Whiggism,  which  was  odious  to 
him,  and  in  which  he  found  himself  inyolyed  against  his  in* 
clination. 

They  are  all  yery  much  annoyed  at  the  Montpensier  mar- 
ria^,  and  the  way  in  which  Louis  Philippe  has  carried  his 

Joint.  They  say  that  he  has  effected  it  by  a  long  course  of 
uplicity  and  intrigue,  but  that  Aberdeen  had  suffered  the 
marriage  question  to  go  so  far,  that  they  had  not  time  or 
power  to  stop  it.  But  Clarendon,  who  told  me  this,  had 
just  before  told  me  that  a  proposition  had  come  from  France 
for  some  joint  action  about  the  Queen's  marriage,  and  that 
Palmerston  left  this  unanswered  for  aboye  a  month.  At 
last  Clarendon  received  a  letter  from  William  Hervey,'  com- 
of  this,  and  saying  how  mischievous  it  was,  which 
'   "     Bus ■  • 


letter  he  took  to  John  Kussell,  and  resolved  to  urge  him  to 
press  Palmerston  to  send  an  answer.  Lord  John  pulled  out 
of  his  pocket  one  he  had  received  from  Normanbj[  to  the 
same  effect  He  did  speak  to  Palmerston  after  (or,  indeed, 
it  may  have  been  before)  Palmerston  wrote  a  dispatoh  to 
Bulwer,  which  Clarendon  said  was  quite  admirable ;  but 
long  before  this  reached  Madrid  the  mischief  was  done* 
Now  I  find  there  is  a  difference  between  Palmerston  and 
Jamac  about  some  matter  of  fact,  and  on  the  whole  matter 
our  Government  considers  that  they  have  been  deceived  and 
ill-used,  and  that  the  independence  of  Spain,  in  which  we 

»  [Lord  William  Herve^r  was  then  Firel  So(sretaiy  of  the  Embassy  in  PariB.] 
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haye  an  intereety  is  about  to  be  completely  sacrificed.  It  is, 
howeyef,  now  too  late  for  ns  to  take  any  energetic  steps  to 
prevent  this  marriage,  and  Palmerston,  howeyer  angry,  seems 
to  ikke  a  yery  dispassionate  and  prudent  view  of  the  situation* 
Bat  there  is  and  mast  be  an  end  to  the  intimacy  between  the 
two  Ooyemments,  and  probably  between  the  two  Courts,  for 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  p^urtake  of  the  indignation  and 
resentment  of  her  Ministers.  I  confess  I  can  feel  none  of 
the  apprehensions  that  my  friends  do.  I  don't  believe  the 
influence  of  France  will  be  increased  in  Spain  by  the  mar- 
riage ;  more  likely  the  reverse  ;  and  if  it  were,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  ever  can  he  exercised  in  a  manner  injurious  to  us. 
There  never  can  be  a  renewal  of  the  family  compact.  Spain 
has  no  colonies  except  Cuba  and  no  navy,  nor  will  have  any 
for  many  years  to  come  ;  the  old  dangers  that  excited  the 
alarm  and  mdignation  of  Chatham  have  long  ceased  to  exist 
or  to  be  possible.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  attended  with  no 
greater  evil  (but  that  is  a  great  one)  than  the  revival  of  jeal- 
ous, semi-hostile  feelings  tetween  France  and  England,  and 
the  termination  of  that  state  of  cordiality  and  confidence 
which  have  been,  and  would  be,  instrumental  in  maintain- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world. 

September  24^A. — Went  to  Broadlands  on  Friday  last. 
Palmerston  was  so  engaged,  messengers  arriving  all  day  long, 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  conversing  with  him  for  some 
time ;  but  on  Sunday  morning,  after  breakfast,  he  gave  me 
a  very  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  Spanish  marriage 
question.  He  is  very  much  disconcerted,  ana  very  indignant 
at  all  that  has  taken  place,  and  he  thinks  that  the  conse- 

S Ibices  will  be,  sooner  or  later,  very  mischievous*  It  seems 
at  the  question  of  the  Montpensier  marriage  had  been 
touched  upon  some  time  ago,  but  Guizot  gave  assurances  to 
Aberdeen,  and  Louis  Philipi)e  did  the  same  to  the  Queen, 
that  there  should  be  no  quesnon  of  it  till  the  Queen  of  Spain 
was  married  and  had  got  children  (in  the  plural ').  It  was 
therefore  impossible  not  to  rely  on  an  engagement  so  positive 
as  this.  Meanwhile  the  different  actors  in  this  drama  seem 
to  have  been  pulling  different  ways,  and  all  sorts  of  intrigues 
were  going  on  both  at  Paris  and  Madrid.  Christina  wanted 
the  Queen  to  marry  the  Coburg  Prince,  and  ur^ed  us  to  sup- 

E)rt  this  marria^.    We  refused.     Louis  Philippe  was  vio- 
ntly  against  this  match,  which  he  affected  to  consider  as 
»  Tliey  say  "  had  issue,"  which  means  a  child. 
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an  English  object,  besides  that  he  is  not  a  Bourbon.  The 
French  Government  instructed  Jarnac  to  go  on  offering  to 
settle  the  matter  in  concert  with  us,  but  at  the  same  time, 
and  without  any  instruction  to  us,  they  were  concerting  the 
scene  that  was  acted  at  Madrid,  and  preparing  for  the  simul- 
taneous announcement  of  the  two  marriages.  Palmerston 
told  Jarnac  that  we  would  have  no  concern  with  the  Coburg 
candidate  as  Christina  wished.  If  we  had  chosen  to  consent 
to  this,  and  to  connive  at  his  being  sent  at  once  to  Madrid 
and  the  match  concluded,  Palmerston  says  we  could  have 
made  a  bargain  with  Ohristina,  and  ^ot  her  to  prevent  the 
Montpensier  marriage,  but  this  would  have  savored  of  in- 
trigue on  our  part,  and  have  been  false  and  underhand,  the 
same  sort  of  conduct  that  we  now  reproach  France  for  hav- 
ingbeen  guilty  ol  Palmerston  therefore  said  to  Jarnac, 
"  Why  don't  you  at  once  take  one  of  the  Spanish  princes, 
Don  Francisco's  sons  ?  Of  the  two,  Don  Enrique  seems  the 
least  objectionable,  and  would  be  preferred  by  Queen  Isa- 
bella to  his  brother,  whom  she  dislikes.  We  are  quite  ready 
to  concur  with  you  in  this  settlement  and  to  communicate 
with  the  Spanish  Government  accordinrfy."  Jarnac  ap- 
peared to  acquiesce,  but  Palmerston  says  that  it  is  quite  clear 
that  this  did  not  suit  Louis  Philippe,  and  that  he  thought 
Enrique  so  much  better  a  man,  better  endowed  morally  and 
than  his  brother,  that  as  soon  as  he  found  we 


were  readv  to  join  in  settling  such  a  marriage,  he  sent  off 
orders  to  Madrid  at  once  to  clinch  the  affair  with  the  Duke 
of  Oadiz.  All  this  was  done  without  any  intimation  to  us 
of  his  designs ;  on  the  contrary,  Jarnac  was  deceiving  Palm- 
erston here,  at  the  very  time  all  this  intrigue  was  working 
at  Madrid.  The  nocturnal  Council  was  held,  and  the  young 
Queen  compelled,  much  against  her  inclination,  to  accept 
as  her  husband  a  miserable  creature,  whom  she  dislikes  and 
despises.  They  told  her  if  she  did  not  take  him  she  should 
not  be  married  at  all.  He  is  known  to  be  imbecile  and 
supposed  to  be  impotent;  but  it  is  possible  in  this  latter 
respect  the  world  may  be  mistaken,  and  that  he  may  be  the 
means,  after  all,  of  continuing  a  race  of  imbeciles,  of  which 
the  Royal  family  of  Spain  has  generallv  consisted.  As  to 
the  other  child,  though  policy  would  forbid  the  bans,  she 
is  well  enough  off.  The  Due  de  Montpensier  is  probably  a 
far  better  husband  in  all  ways  than  she  would  have  found 
elsewhere,  and  to  be  transplanted  to  Paris  and  made  a  mem- 
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ber  of  Baoh  a  family  as  that  of  Louis  Philippe,  people  who 
haye  brains  and  hearts,  is  a  blessed  lot  for  her  in  comparison 
with  that  of  her  elder  sister.  But  withoat  any  question  the 
manner  in  which  all  this  has  been  done  is  odious  and  offen- 
siTe  to  the  last  degree,  and  of  necessity  puts  an  end  to  all 
the  intimacy  which  has  existed  between  the  two  GoTem- 
ments  and  tne  two  Courts.  It  has  been  a  neat  damper  to 
the  Queen's  engouement  for  the  House  of  Orleans,  for  she 
fully  enters  into  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  her  Ministers 
ujpon  the  whole  (question.  She  wrote  td  the  Queen  of  the 
French  a  letter,  in  which  (though  I  suppose  in  very  meas- 
ured terms)  she  made  known  her  thoughts.  We  haye  done 
all  we  can  do  with  propriety  and  dignity  in  such  a  case. 
The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  we  have  been  tricked  and 
deceive^  but  we  cannot  quarrel  outright  about  it.  We  have 
remonstrated  and  given  our  opinion  upon  it,  but  the  matter 
has  now  proceeded  too  far  to  be  stopped,  and  Louis  Philippe 
would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  not  to  clutch  the  prize,  when  he 
has  subjected  himself  to  all  the  odium,  nor  could  he  now 
retract  if  he  would. 

At  Madrid  and  in  Spain  the  French  alliance  is  very  un- 
popular, but  the  Government  is  sold  to  Christina ;  the  Cabi- 
net is  nothing  but  a  knot  of  her  satellites  ;  Munoz,  Isturitz, 
Mon,  and  Pidal  are  all  leagued  together  with  Bresson,  the 
French  Ambassador;  the  Cortes  is  packed,  the  Press  is 
gagged ;  the  people  cannot  make  themselves  heard.  The 
elements  of  disorder  are,  however,  scattered  about.  In  the 
midst  of  a  chaos  of  intrigue  and  anger  and  dissatisfaction, 
the  Pretender  has  escaped  from  France,  and  Narvaez  has 
been  recalled  to  Madrid.  He  goes  with  the  privity  of  the 
King,  and  the  two  worthies  have  an  understanding  together; 
but  while  the  wiljr  King  thinks  to  make  the  brut^  Spaniard 
his  tool,  the  Spaniard,  not  less  wily,  quite  as  unscrupulous, 
more  passionate  and  vindictive,  and  swelling  with  an  am- 
bition of  his  own,  is  gone  back  with  a  resolution  to  play  a 
very  different  part  from  what  is  expected  of  him — to  throw 
over  Louis  Philippe  and  Christina,  rouse  the  sentiment  of 
national  independence  and  hatred  of  France,  and  deliver 
his  country  from  the  yoke  of  French  domination  or  influ- 
ence. \ 

I  saw  Clarendon  for  a  few  minutes  on  Tuesday,  who 
showed  me  a  very  curious  and  by  no  means  iil- written  letter 
from  Narvaez,  setting  forth  these  designs,  but  saying  that 
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he  most  proceed  with  great  caation  in  order  to  insure  snc- 
cess.  This  letter  was  written  in  Spanish  to  Madame  Mar- 
Hani  at  Paris  (from  whom  and  her  husband  he  seems  to  hare 
no  secrets),  and  she  translated  it  into  French  and  sent  it  to 
Clarendon.  It  will  be  exceedinj^ly  curious  to  watch  the 
progress  of  these  Qomplicated  affairs.  Louis  Philippe,  while 
accomplishing  his  darling  scheme,  may  find  that  he  has 
OTerreached  himself  and  plunged  into  a  sea  of  troubles. 
Both  Palmerston  and  Clarendon  attach  far  greater  nolitical 
importance  to  the  Montpensier  marrii^  than  I  am  aispooed 
to  do  ;  they  think  it  will  rivet  French  influence  on  Spain. 
I  think  (though  it  mau  do  so)  that  it  is  more  likely  to  arouse 
and  keep  aliye  the  jealousy  of  French  influence.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  interest  of  Louis  Philippe  to  pre- 
yent  the  triumph  of  constitutional  principles  in  ^>ain^  and 
to  make  the  Qovemment  as  arbitrary  as  he  can ;  while  it  is 
ours  to  promote  their  ascendency,  because  the  more  free  the 
nation  becomes,  the  less  will  they  endure  the  domination  of 
France.  He  has  seen  this  all  along,  and  I  haye  not  much 
doubt  that  what  Palmerston  told  me  about  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  is  true.  He  said  that  when  he  proposed  it  to  Tid- 
leyrand,  the  latter  jumped  at  it.  He  said :  ^'  This  is  the 
yery  thing  we  most  desire.  What  I  want  is  to  sign  some- 
thing, no  matter  what,  with  ]^ou,  that  our  names  should 
appear  together  in  some  public  act  demonstratiye  of  our 
union.**  Accordingly,  the  Quadruple  treaty  was  signed.  It 
answered  the  end.  The  other  Ooyemments  took  alarm  at 
the  union  between  France  and  England,  and  began  to  make 
advances  to  France.  Then  Louis  Philippe,  having  got  all 
the  good  he  expected  out  of  this  treaty,  turned  his  thoughts 
to  uie  object  of  improving  his  relations  with  the  other 
Powers  who  had  hitherto  treated  him  so  coldly.  Pozzo 
went  to  him  and  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  Quadruple 
treaty,  and  he  replied  (so  Palmerston  says),  ^'  Mon  cher,  je 
vous  donne  ma  parole  a'honneur  que  je  n'ai  8ign6  le  traits 
que  pour  ne  pas  i'ex6cuter."  It  seems  hardly  credible  that 
he  snould  have  so  broadly  announced  his  intentions,  but 
whether  he  said  it  or  no,  he  acted  in  exact  conformity  with 
the  speech  that  is  attributed  to  him,  for  it  was  nothing  but 
the  connivance  of  the  French  Government  in  the  transport 
of  stores  from  France  to  the  Carlists  which  kept  the  war 
alive  so  Ions,  and  as  soon  as  that  connivance  ceased  the  war 
was  brought  to  an  end.    Jamac  tells  people  here  that  Palm- 
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ersion  wanted  the  Coburg  alliance,  which  is  certainly  false, 
and  he  mnst  know  it  to  be  so.  He  went  down  to  Broad- 
lands  the  other  day  with  M.  Damont,  and  on  that  occasion 
Palmerston  is  said  to  have  told  him  that  **it  was  the  first 
time  a  Kin?  of  Prance  had  broken  his  word,"  but  it  is  hard- 
ly possible  he  should  have  said  this,  though  it  majr  be  true.' 

Between  this  Spanish  question  and  the  increasing  desti- 
tution in  Ireland,  the  Grovernment  are  verv  uneasy,  and  Lord 
John  particularly  is  yerj  nervous  and  alarmed.  They  are 
now  discussing  the  question  of  calling  Parliament  together 
in  order  to  ask  for  money,  for  the  Irish  are  clamorous  for 
money,  and  Lord  John  is  indisposed  to  make  any  consid- 
erable advances  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  but  it 
would  be  very  unpopular  and  very  impolitic  to  assemble  Par- 
liament, and  for  such  a  purpose. 

October  1th, — At  the  Grove  the  last  two  davs,  with  Lord 
and  Lady  Lansdowne,  Panizzi,  and  a  Spaniard  with  a  name 
like  this — Buschenthal,'  really  an  Alsatian,  I  believe,  and  the 
Hollands.  Clarendon  told  me  some  things  I  had  not  heard 
before  relating  to  the  Spanish  and  other  questions ;  among 
others  about  the  Queen  and  Palmerston,  which  is  remark- 
able, because  it  proves  two  things :  one,  that  the  Queen  takes 
a  more  serious  aod  prominent  part  in  business  than  I  was 
aware  of  ;  and  the  other,  that  Palmerston's  independent  ac- 
tion in  the  Foreign  Office  has  received  a  complete  and  final 
check.  It  is  prettv  clear  that  although  John  Russell  is  so 
different  from  Melbourne,  Palmerston  had  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  to  go  on  in  his  old  way.  It  was  about  the  end 
of  August  that  he  wrote  a  dispatch  to  Bulwer  of  a  very  im- 
TK)rtant  character,  both  with  regard  to  the  sentiments  of 
England  on  the  marriage  question  and  the  relations  which 
he  wished  Bulwer  to  establish  with  the  Progressista  party. 
This  dispatch  he  sent  to  John  Bussell,  requesting  it  mignt 
be  immediately  returned  that  he  might  send  it  off.  It 
reached  John  Kussell  on  a  Sunday  morning  as  he  was 
going  to  church.  He  was  not  at  au  pleased  at  the  hour 
and  the  day  on  which  it  was  sent  to  him,  and  he  kept  it 
till  the  next  day.  He  then  returned  it  -to  Palmerston  with 
an  intimation  that  such  a  dispatch  could  by  no  means  go 
without  being  previously  submitted  to  the  Queen.     He  sent 

*  It  WAS  true. 

•  [More  probably  Bergenrotb,  who  was  employed  Id  dedpherin^  his  ooUeo- 
tion  of  Spanish  State  Papen.] 
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it  to  the  Queen,  who  kept  it  two  days  and  then  returned  it 
with  her  own  comments  and  objections.  Her  letter  was  re- 
markably well  written,  and  all  the  objections  concisely  but 
ably  put,  and  it  exhibited  a  very  correct  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  parties  in  Spain.  The  conseauence  of  the  Queen's 
letter  was  that  John  Russell  assembled  Palmerston,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  and  Clarendon  at  his  house,  where  they  dis- 
cussed the  matter  for  two  hours,  and  finally  agreed  on  a  let- 
ter to  be  written  in  place  of  that  which  Paunerston  had  first 
composed.  It  was  cuyided  into  two  parts  and  into  two  sepa- 
rate dispatches.  Though  they  did  not  separate  till  past 
twelve  at  night,  Palmerston  rewrote  these  dispatches  before 
he  went  to  1^,  and  the  next  morning  they  were  again  sent 
to  the  Queen,  who  returned  them  with  ner  approbation.  But 
on  my  expressing  my  surprise  at  this.  Clarendon  told  me 
that  the  Baroness  Lehzen  nad  told  him  long  ago  that  the 
Queen  kept  a  journal  in  which  she  entered  everything  re- 
markable that  came  under  her  notice,  with  her  own  observa- 
tions and  thoughts  thereupon,  and  that  after  every  important 
debate  she  consulted  all  the  newspapers,  and  taking  what 
appeared  to  her  the  best  reports  of  the  most  remarkable 
speeches,  she  made  fiprScis  from  them  of  the  whole.  Noth- 
ing, it  appears,  can  exceed  her  indignation  and  that  of  the 
Pnnce  at  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  the  French,  and  she 
spoke  of  it  to  Clarendon  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms.  The 
entente  cardiale  is  at  an  end,  and  can  hardly  be  revived.  **  He 
did  not  write  to  me  himself,"  she  said,  **  but  made  the  Queen 
write.  I  don't  think  they  will  be  much  pleased  with  my 
answer."  I  heard  also  a  miserable  subterfuge  of  Ouizot's, 
for  which  I  feel  quite  sorry  and  ashamed.  He  gave  (either 
to  Normanby  or  to  William  Hervey)  a  positive  assurance  that 
there  was  no  design  of  makinsf  the  marriages  simultaneous, 
of  marrying  the  Infanta  at  the  same  time  as  the  Queen. 
When  he  was  subsequently  called  to  account  for  this  fresh 
piece  of  falsehood  and  deceit,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  descend 
to  so  paltry  a  subterfuge  as  to  say  that  he  never  intended 
anything  but  that  they  were  not  to  be  married  by  one  cere* 
mony,  that  they  were  not  to  stand  at  the  altar  together  I  *  He 
had  muoh  better  have  brazened  it  out,  and  said  that  it  had 
not  been  originally  intended,  but  that  they  had  changed 
their  minds.  Peel  met  John  Russell  at  Windsor.  He  came 
one  day  and  Lord  John  went  away  the  next,  which  was  a 

>  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  this  ia  not  true. 
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judicious  way  of  iDanag:ing  their  inyitations.  He  told  Palm- 
erston  that  he  and  Aberdeen  and  Qraham  were  as  indignant 
at  what  had  passed  and  at  the  conduct  of  the  Kin^  and 
Ouizot,  as  any  of  the  Ministers  could  be,  and  I  saw  a  letter 
from  Graham  to  (George  Lewis  in  the  same  strain. 

ZfOndoUy  November  ith. — The  last  month  has  as  usual 
been  spent  in  and  about  Newmarket,  and  1^  neither  time 
nor  inclination  for  anything  but  racing  occupations.  I  haye 
not  much  to  say  about  politics.  The  last  month  or  two  have 
been  occupied  with  the  Spanish  marria^,  Irish  distresses 
and  disturbanoeSy  and  the  Question  of  the  opening  of  the 
ports  and  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  In  respect  to  the  first, 
the  Kin^  and  Ouizot,  haying  accomplished  their  end,  are 
now  anxious  to  make  it  up  with  us,  but  they  find  this  not  so 
easy.  All  sorts  of  conciliatory  attempts  haye  been  made 
through  Jamac,  Madame  de  Lieyen,  myself,  and  others, 
which  haye  been  yery  coldly  met  Jamac  sent  to  John  Bus- 
sell  a  letter  of  Guizot's,  in  which  he  spoke  sli^^htingly  of 
Palmerston.  Lord  John  wrote  an  answer  expressing  his  own 
entire  concurrence  with  Palmerston,  and  nis  yiew  of  the 
conduct  of  the  French  Qoyemment,  an  excellent  letter,  I  am 
told.  Madame  de  Lieyen  wrote  to  me,  begging  me  to  ^o  to 
Paris,  where  I  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  wrote  her  a 
long  letter  telling  ner  all  I  thought,  and  how  unanimous  all 
parties  and  pubhc  men  were  here,  and  showed  m^  letter  to 
the  Palmerstons,  who  were  yery  well  pleased  with  it 

In  Ireland  Bessborough  has  done  admirably  well,  with 
a  mixture  of  wisdom  and  fimmess  which  has  gained  him 
ffreat  applause.  Eyen  Lord  Boden  says  he  is  the  best  Lord- 
Lieutenant  they  eyer  had.  The  state  of  Ireland  meanwhile 
is  most  deplorable,  not  so  much  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
preyailing  calamity  as  from  the  utter  corruption  and  demor- 
alization of  the  whole  people  from  top  to  bottom ;  obstinacy, 
ignorance,  cupidity,  and  idleness  oyerspread  the  land.  No- 
tody  thinks  of  anything  but  how  they  can  turn  the  eyil  of 
the  times  to  their  own  adyantage.  The  upper  classes  are 
intent  on  jobbery,  and  the  lower  on  being  proyided  with 
eyerjrthing  and  doing  nothing.  It  sickens  and  disgusts  me, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  how  much  we 
haye  to  reproach  ourselyes  for  letting  Ireland  become  so  de- 
graded and  corrupt  to  endure  the  spectacle  with  any  sort  of 
patience. 

November  iOth. — Some  days  ago  Lady  Palmerston  got 
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from  Palmerston  the  correspondence  between  him  and 
Goizot^  which  was  printed  for  the  Cabinet,  and  gaye  it 
me  to  read.  There  were  three  notes  :  Palmerston*s  first 
a^nst  the  marriage  before  it  took  place  ;  Guizot's  case  for 
himself  and  a^inst  us ;  and  Palmerston's  elaborate  reply  to 
the  latter,  which  is  certainly  Tery  able  and  conclusiye,  and 
exposes  with  great  force  the  shuffling,  tricking,  and  unfair 
conduct  of  the  French  Cabinet.  I  presume  when  Parlia- 
ment meets  these  papers  will  i^pear,  when  the  world  may 
judge  of  them.  The  point  on  which  I  think  Palmerston  . 
fails  to  make  a  case,  and  which  he  was  imprudent  in  putting 
forward,  was  that  of  the  Treaty  of  TTtrecht.  I  think  he  has 
there  no  locus  standi,  and  such  is  Aberdeen's  opinion.  It 
is  die  more  to  be  regretted  that  he  brought  this  forward, 
because  it  was  of  great  importance  that  he  and  Aberdeen 
should  be  of  one  mind  throughout  the  matter,  besides  which 
I  have  very  little  doubt  that  when  Parliament  meets,  and 
the  question  is  discussed,  Brougham  will  oome  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  make  a  very  powerful  speech  against 
the  GoTernmenfc  on  this  point  of  the  case.  If  he  does,  there 
is  nobody  to  answer  him,  and  Clarendon  takes  the  same  yiew 
of  it  that  I  do.  Brougham  has  written  a  long,  rambling, 
absurd  letter  to  Clarendon,  the  object  of  which  is  to  com- 
plain of  Normanby's  conduct  in  not  going  to  the  rec«iption« 
and  generally  of  the  impolicy  of  quarreling  with  the  French 
Goyernment]^  of  course  written  for  Louis  Philippe  and  Gui- 
zot.     Clarendon  wrote  him  a  yery  good  answer. 

A  great  uproar  has  been  made  here  by  the  appointment 
of  a  council  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Graham  and  Lin- 
coln beinff  on  it.  Both  miigs  and  Protectionists  were  yery 
angry,  and  fancied  it  was  a  political  moye  and  a  sign  of 
co^ition.  It  has  been  misunderstood,  but  it  is  a  pity  the 
thing  was  done  at  all,  and  there  is  an  awkwardness  about  it. 
It  seems  yery  absurd  that  Graham  should  be  selected  to  be 
a  sort  of  land  steward  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The 
simple  truth,  howeyer,  is  that  it  was  a  fancy  of  the  Queen's, 
or  rather  of  the  Prince's,  and  nothing  more.  They  found 
that  a  council  had  worked  well  in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
and  that  the  reyenue  was  improyed,  and  they  thought  simi- 
lar machinery  might  produce  similar  effects  in  the  other 
duchy ;  and  next  they  took  it  into  their  heads  that  nobody 
would  do  their  business  so  well  as  Graham,  so  John  Bussell, 
willing  to  please  them,  made  no  objection.     Graham,  how- 
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ever,  when  appealed  to,  refused^  and  was  only  indaced  to 
accept  the  office  by  yery  pressing  entreaties  from  George 
Anson,  and  its  being  made  a  matter  of  personal  favor  to  the 
Qaeen  and  Prince,  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  the  man 
they  wanted  to  appoint,  but  he  declined,  because  the  man- 
agement of  his  own  affairs  left  him  no  time  to  attend  to  any 
others. 

November  23d. — The  Cracow  affair*  has  made  a  great 
senration  in  France,  and  puzzled  Guizot  not  a  little.  He 
now  feels  the  embarrassment  of  having  quarreled  with  us, 
and  is  obliged  to  make  overtures  to  us,  which  is  rather 
mortifying  to  him,  and  in  which  our  Government  find  ^reat 
matter  for  exultation.  It  was  suspected  here  that  Guizot, 
in  order  to  conciliate  the  Northern  Courts,  would  give  in 
to  their  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  but  it  turns  out 
<)uite  otherwise.  Probably  he  does  not  dare ;  but  be  this  as 
it  may,  Jamac  came  down  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  Saturday 
when  the  Cabinet  was  sitting,  and  sent  in  a  note  stating 
that  the  matter  was  sufficiently  urgent  to  induce  him  to 
''poursuivre  Palmerston  mdme  aans  le  sein  du  Conseil,"  and 
stating  that  he  was  ordered  by  Guizot  to  go  forthwith  to 
him,  and  beg  to  know  his  sentiments  ou  the  transaction, 
and  to  convey  to  him  those  of  the  French  Government; 
in  short,  to  invite  confidential  intercourse  with  a  view  to 
joint  action.  The  Cabinet  were  mightily  pleased  at  Gui- 
zot's  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  ol  thus  appealing  to  us. 
They  resolved,  however,  to  take  a  somewhat  dry  and  stately, 
though  civil,  tone.  Palmerston  had  received  an  intimation 
from  Mettemieh  of  what  the  three  Northern  Courts  had 
resolved  to  do,  in  rather  a  peremptory  style,  and  he  had 
already  written  an  answer  and  submitted  it  to  the  Cabinet. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  bound  to  protest  against 
this  violation  of  the  treaty,  and  that  "jusqu^i  present'*  he 
had  not  seen  any  evidence  of  the  facts  on  the  strength  of 

1  [The  independenoe  of  the  citj  of  Craoow  was  the  subject  of  a  special  Con- 
\nention  between  the  Northern  Courts  at  Vienna  in  1815,  and  it  was  incorporated 
in  the  General  Treat?  of  Vienna.  Some  pohtioal  jdirturbanoes  havin^^  ocenrred 
there,  the  Northern  Powers  took  the  opportunity  to  annihilate  the  independ- 
ence of  Cracow,  the  last  vestize  of  Poliisn  nationality,  by  handing  it  over  to 
Austria,  and  this  was  done  without  oonsuMnflr  France  and  Ikigland.  This  was 
the  flrst  direet  and  open  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  accomplished^  by 
some  of  the  Powers  in  defiance  of  the  others.  It  therefore  gave  rise  to  serious 
protests.  Lord  Palmerston  declared  that  the  interests  and  good  faith  of  Europe 
were  as  much  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  small  States  as  of  larze  ones ; 
And  Princo  Albert,  who  took  a  stronflp  interest  in  the  question,  caused  his  yiews 
to  be  expressed  in  an  artide  in  the  £d4n,burgh  Beview  on  the  rate  of  Cracow.] 
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which  they  had  groanded  the  necessity  for  what  they  had 
done.  The  answer  was  as  strong  as  it  is  adyisable  to  make 
any  document  which  there  is  no  intention  of  following  np 
by  any  action.  This  note  was  to  be  snbmitted  to  the  Queen, 
and  on  its  return  from  her  to  be  sent  off  to  Vienna.  The 
answer  to  Jamao  was  to  be  that  we  entirely  disapproyed  of 
what  bad  been  done^  and  he  was  to  be  furnished  with  a 
oopy  of  Palmerston's  note,  informing  him  that  it  had  been 
already  dispatched  to  Vienna,  thus  concurring  in  opinion 
with  Guizot,  but  acting  independently.  There  seemed  to 
me  to  be  too  much  disposition  to  exhioit  marked  coldness, 
and  to  repulse  any  attempt  at  reconciliation ;  and  I  told 
Clarendon  that  as  we  must  make  it  up  sooner  or  later,  I 
thought  it  much  better  to  deal  with  the  Cracow  question  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  its  beii^  made  the  means  of  a 
rajfprochemetU.  The  fear  is  that  Falmerston  will  say  or 
write  twitting  and  irritating  notes,  and  so  keep  aliye  the 
feud. 

November  27iA. — On  Tuesday  I  passed  the  day  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  hear  the  case  of  Lewis  vs.  Fer- 
rand,'  and  bad  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Ferrand  get  a  seyere 
drubbing.  Thesi^er  made  a  cai>ital  speech  for  Lewis,  and 
the  Coi^  refused  to  bear  his  junior,  and  gaye  judgment 
directly,  condemning  Ferrand  yery  strongly  and  absolying 
Lewis  completely.  It  was  particularly  sausfactory,  because 
I  was  the  instigator  of  the  motion  for  a  criminal  informa- 
tion, and  but  for  me  Lewis  would  not  haye  done  it  He 
was  a&aid  to  moye,  and  his  friends  and  relations  were  afraid 
for  him.  I  alone  put  pluck  into  him  and  **  brought  him  to 
the  scratch J*^ 

November  2%th. — ^Yesterday  I  heard  a  ^reat  deal  about 
foreign  politics.  Clarendon  brought  me  a  Tetter  from  How- 
den,  who  writes  to  him  constantly  from  Paris.  There  is  an 
idea  now  taken  up  by  the  French  papers  that  the  King  has 
been  all  along  cognizant  of  the  intentions  of  the  three  Courts 
about  Cracow,  and  has  himself  conducted  an  underhand  in- 
trigue with  Flahault  about  it ;  that  Flahault  got  leaye  of 
ab^nce  in  order  not  to  be  placed  in  the  false  position  of  not 
objectingy  the  King  haying  secretly  instructed  him  to  hnsser 
faire,  and  giye  them  to  understand  that  he  must  talk  big, 

>  pf  r.  QeoTgo  Coniewall  Lewlii,  then  «  Poor  Law  Oommissioner.  lUod  « 
criminal  infomuitlon  against  Mr.  Ferrand  for  a  libel  cbargiof  him  with  con« 
Bpiraoy  and  falsehood  in  connection  with  the  Keightloy  Union  inquiry  in  1842.] 
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bnt  that  they  were  not  to  mind  that,  and  to  count  on  his 
doing  nothing.  This  Howden  does  not  believe,  but  Claren- 
don does.  He  saw  yesterday  a  M.  Qrimblot,  a  violent  par- 
tisan of  Thiers,  who  hates  the  King  and  Gnizot,  and  who 
told  him  he  believed  this  story  to  be  true ;  and,  moreover, 
that  if  Ooiasot  lost  his  place  in  the  scramble  that  is  likely  to 
take  place,  and  Thiers  and  Go.  come  in,  there  was  nothing 
they  would  not  do  and  no  sacrifice  they  would  not  make  to 
renew  the  English  alliance,  that  all  France  wished  for  it, 
and  that  the  estrangement  had  frightened  them:  ^'nous 
avons  peur"  he  said.  This  Clarendon  swallowed  down, 
though  it  seems  to  me  so  base  and  despicable  an  avowal  that 
it  must  be  false.  It  is  an  attempt  at  cajolery,  coarse  and 
overdone,  to  ingratiate  the  Thiers  party  with  our  Govern- 
ment. Clarendon  thinks,  however,  that  the  above  story  of 
the  King  is  true,  and  he  rests  his  belief  on  the  fragment  of 
an  intercepted  letter  from  Princess  Mettemich  ;  but  it  re- 
quires more  confirmation  than  this.  Delane  arrived  with  a 
long  letter  he  had  received  from  Aberdeen,  very  just,  sound, 
ana  sensible,  very  moderate  toward  Palmerston,  and  urging 
Delane  to  support  him.  He  declared  his  belief  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  convictions  on  which  Ouizot  had  acted,  was 
satisfied  that  if  he  (Aberdeen)  had  remained  in  office  the 
marriage  would  not  have  taken  place,  or  at  least  not  in  the 
manner  it  did.  He  repudiated  the  construction  put  on  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  regretted  its  having  been  brought 
forward. 

Last  night,  at  the  Duchess  of  Qloucester's  ball,  I  met 
Jamao  and  had 'at  least  an  hour's  conversation  with  him. 
He  was  in  low  spirits  at  the  state  of  affairs,  much  dis- 
appointed at  the  reiection  of  his  overture  for  a  joint  action 
about  Cracow,  complained  of  the  inconvenience  and  the  im- 
policy of  it,  that  it  was  more  our  interest  than  theirs,  that 
they  were  proposing  to  us  to  assist  in  tying  up  their  own 
hands,  and  that  such  articles  as  had  recently  appeared  in 
the  Chronicle,  taken  in  conjunction  with  this  rebuff,  as  it 
must  be  considered  (this  was  not  his  word),  would  make  a 
great  sensation  in  France,  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  a  hos- 
tile feeling,  and  seriously  widen  the  breach.  He  admitted 
that  Palmerston's  personal  communication  with  him  had  been 
very  civiL  Palmeraton  had  asked  him  if  he  had  any  remark 
to  make  on  our  dispatch  to  Lord  Ponsonby,  and  seemed  to 
expect  some,  but  he  said  he  had  none.     We  discussed  all  the 
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Jaestions  at  issne^  and  in  a  great  deal  that  he  said  I  was  quite 
isposed  to  agree  with  him.  He  dwelt  on  the  difficulty  ol 
getting  over  tne  deliberate  and  repeated  demands  for  renun- 
ciation  made  both  to  France  ana  Spain^  where  it  must  be 
well  known  that  a  compliance  with  such  demands  was  utterly 
impossible  and  not  to  oe  expected.  However,  eyen  in  this 
pomt  the  French  Court  is  trying  to  amuse  us,  for  Clarendon 
received  a  letter  from  Billing  (an  dme  damnSe  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe and  Quizot)  suggesting  tnat  we  should  open  a  negotia- 
tion with  Spain  for  a  renunciation  there,  ana  confirmation 
by  the  Cortes  of  a  resignation  of  the  eventual  rig;ht6  of  the 
Infanta  and  her  family,  an  absurdity  too  gross  to  impose  on 
anybody.  I  told  Jamac  that  if  the  Frencn  Court  had  gone 
about  their  designs  with  something  more  of  boldness  fmd 
finankness,  and  in  a  more  direct  and  straightforward  manner, 
they  would  have  accomplished  all  their  ends  without  any  risk 
or  difficulty,  and  have  averted  the  consequences  that  have 
followed.  If  the  King  had  acted  in  bona  fide  concert  with 
us  about  the  marriage  of  the  Queen,  and  from  the  first  de- 
clared his  intention  to  marry  his  son  to  her  sister,  making  no 
engagements  and  conditions,  but  merely  acting  openly  and 
honorably,  all  would  have  gone  well,  and  ever^hing  he  de- 
sired would  have  been  accomplished,  for  so  little  did  people 
here  care  about  or  object  to  the  Montpensier  marriage  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  up  the  steam  of  public 
opinion,  or  to  goad  the  nation  into  a  quarrel  on  the  marriage 
itself.  Jamac  said,  with  an  affected  nalveti,  "  You  mean  if 
the  Queen  had  been  married  to  Prince  Leopold  ?'*  I  said, 
'*  I  mean  no  such  thing ;  whj,  you  know  perfectly  well  that 
we  never  had  any  such  design  or  wish,  that  not  even  the 
Court  wished  it.  The  Queen  and  the  Prince  did  not  wish 
for  it,  and  the  Government  have  all  along  discouraged  and 
repudiated  it.  Your  case,  in  fact,  involves  of  necessity  a 
charge  against  us,  which  we  say  is  unfounded,  and  you  at- 
tempt to  defend  your  own  good  faith  by  impugning  ours. 
You  admitted  the  obligation  you  contracted,  but  affirm  that 
it  was  conditional ;  that  we  bound  ourselves  by  a  reciprocal 
obligation,  which  we  broke,  and  that  this  breach  of  ours  re- 
leased you  from  yours.  You  are  half  an  Englishman  your- 
self, and  you  know  enough  of  the  state  of  opinion  in  England 
and  of  the  morality  of  public  men  to  be  aware  that  any  un- 
derhand proceeding  or  intrigue,  anv  conduct  different  from 
that  which  is  avowed,  is  absolutely  impossible  here.    The 
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publicity  which  is  given  to  everything,  and  the  re(n)on8ibility 
of  public  men  to  public  opinion,  render  such  conduct  out  of 
the  question ;  therefore  wneu  we  told  you,  as  we  have  done 
all  along,  that  we  did  not  encourage  this  marriage,  you  knew 
it  to  be  true/'  I  then  recapitulated  all  that  hSi  passed,  to 
which  he  could  only  reply  that  he  could  tell  me  a  great  deal 
more,  but  that  was  not  the  place  and  the  moment,  for  Lady 
Palmerston  was  then  sitting  very  near  us.  I  told  him,  how- 
ever, that  though  under  existing  circumstances  we  could  not 
consent  to  a  joint  action,  we  did  not  want  to  bonder;  that 
he  must  not  regard  the  Morning  Chronicle  as  the  exponent 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  Cabinet,  dtill  less  of  the  country ; 
that  the  articles  were  much  disapproved  of,  and  that  if  they 
would  have  patience  the  co^nt  interests  of  the  two  nations 
to  be  on  good  terms  would  infallibly  bring  the  Governments 
together  likewise,  though  the  same  sort  of  intimacy  could 
never  exist  again. 

Bowoody  December  l%th. — Came  here  on  Tuesday;  on 
Monday  saw  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  told  me  a  scrap  or 
two  of  information  not  very  new,  but  which  he  imparts  in 
this  way  when  he  thinks  of  it  He  was  just  come  from 
Arundel ;  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  have  got  on  vastly 
good  terms  with  Lord  John.  He  had  latelv  met  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  who  told  him  that  in  September  ne  had  called  on 
Peel  in  his  way  from  Longshawe,  and  had  a  ffreat  deal  of 
conversation  with  him,  in  uie  course  of  which  reel  told  him 
that  when  he  went  to  the  Queen  to  take  leave  of  her  on  quit- 
ing  office,  he  said  he  had  a  re<}uest  to  make  to  her  which 
she  must  beforehand  promise  him  to  grant,  that  he  must  not 
be  deni^  She  said  she  should  be  glad  to  complv  with  any 
request  of  his  if  she  could.  He  then  said  that  the  request 
he  had  to  make  to  her  was  that  she  would  never  again  at 
any  time  or  under  any  circumstances  ask  him  to  enter  her 
service.  He  did  not  say  what  Her  Majesty's  answer  was. 
That  Peel  meant  this  as  ne  said  it  I  have  no  doubt,  but  his 
remaining  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  rather  inconsistent 
if  such  is  his  determination,  and  the  best  thing  he  could 
have  done  would  have  been  to  go  to  the  House  of  Peers ; 
that  would  have  been  a  di^ified  retirement  from  political 
power.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  on  excellent  terms  with 
these  Ministers,  and  better  satisfied  with  them  than  with  his 
old  colleagues  in  respect  to  the  defenses  of  the  country.  It 
seems  that  not  very  long  ago  such  angry  communications 
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tookplaoe  between  the  Duke  and  Peel  on  that  subject,  that 
the  Government  was  yerv  near  being  broken  up,  and  would 
hare  been  if  Arbuthnot  nad  not  interfered  ana  set  it  right. 
So  at  least  Arbuthnot  told  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Since  I  came  here  I  have  read  Guizot^s  last  note  in  reply 
to  Palmerston's  long  one.  It  is  a  very  poor  performance, 
and  a  shuffling  as  well  as  insufficient  answer.  Clarendon 
says  that  this  note  is  very  different  from  the  one  which 
Guizot  wrote  and  submitted  to  his  Cabinet ;  that  his  note 
was  so  mutilated  and  altered  that  Guizot  was  excessiyely 
angry,  and  disposed  to  refuse  to  send  it,  but  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  let  it  go  by  the  extravagant  eulogiums  that  were 
passed  upon  it  by  the  King  and  the  rest,  and  by  their  as- 
surances that  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  diplomatic  reasoning. 
Madame  de  Lieren  had  told  my  brother  that  she  understood 
all  who  had  seen  it  thought  it  most  conyiocing  and  trium- 
phant. Prince  Albert  told  this  story  to  John  Bussell,  who 
supposes  that  he  got  it  from  Leopold. 

Lord  John  also  told  Clarendon  how  cleverly  he  had  man- 
aged to  get  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  do  a  gracious  and 
popular  act,  which  he  has  hitherto  always  roughly  refused, 
the  bestowal  of  decorations  on  the  Peninsular  soldiers.  He 
advised  the  Queen  to  write  to  the  Duke  and  express  her  own 
wish  that  it  should  be  done.  He  replied  with  great  alacrity, 
and  expressed  his  readiness  to  carry  her  commands  into  exe- 
cution. She  then  wrote  again,  and  said  she  wished  his 
name  to  be  connected  with  the  decoration  in  some  way  or 
other.  He  replied  a^in  in  a  very  good  letter  that  he  hoped 
to  be  allowed  to  declme  this  distinction,  that  he  had  alr^y 
been  honored  and  rewarded  far  beyond  his  deserts,  and  that 
he  was  only  too  happ^  to  have  lleen  deemed  to  have  ren- 
dered any  service  to  nis  sovereigns  aod  his  country.  Lord 
John,  however,  is  resolved  that  his  name  and  exploits  shall 
in  some  way  be  introduced  into  the  inscription,  whatever  it 
may  be. 

But  the  subject  that  has  most  occupied  everybody  here 
is  Ireland.  Charles  Wood  brought  down  all  his  papers,  and 
has  been  constantly  doing  business  with  his  two  colleagues. 
He  showed  me  a  very  good  paper  he  had  drawn  up  for  the 
Cabinet,  setting  forth  all  tnat  had  been  done,  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  the  remedies  he  proposes  to  adopt,  the 
legislative  measures  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament.  His 
views  are  very  sound,  and  I  expect  his  measures  will  be  weU 
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received.  Bnt  the  state  of  Ireland  is  to  the  last  deme  de- 
plorable,  and  enough  to  induce  despair :  such  seneitd  disor- 
organization  and  demoralization^  a  people  with  rare  excep- 
tions besotted  with  obstinacy  and  indolence^  reckless  and 
sayi^e — all  from  high  to  low  intent  on  doing  as  little  and 
gettmg  as  much  as  they  can^  unwilling  to  rouse  and  exert 
themselves,  looking  to  this  country  for  succor,  and  snarling 
at  the  succor  which  they  get ;  the  masses  brutal,  deceitful, 
and  idle,  the  whole  state  of  thines  contradictory  and  para- 
doxical While  menaced  with  tne  continuance  of  famine 
next  year,  they  will  not  cultivate  the  ground,  and  it  lies  un- 
sown and  untiiled.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  never 
were  so  well  off  on  the  whole  as  they  have  been  this  year  of 
famine.  Nobody  will  pay  rent,  ana  the  savings-banks  are 
overflowing.  With  the  money  they  get  from  our  relief 
funds  they  buy  arms  instead  of  food,  and  then  shoot  the 
officers  who  are  sent  over  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  re- 
lief. While  they  crowd  to  the  overseers  with  demands  for 
employment,  the  land-owners  cannot  procure  hands,  and 
sturdy  beggars  calling  themselves  destitute  are  apprehended 
with  large  sums  in  their  pockets.  We  are  here  aU  of  opinion 
that  some  tremendous  catastrophe  is  inevitable.  The  evil  is 
not  in  course  of  diminution,  and  what  will  happen,  and 
when  it  will  happen,  God  only  knows ;  but  there  must  and 
will  be  some  tremendous  convulsion,  and  that  before  very 
long. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

DmUi  of  Mr.  ThofflM  Oreirville— Basston  MeMUres  in  Poland— French  OTOrtorM  to  Enff- 
land— The  Oonfldential  Correspondence  on  the  SpanUb  Mairbige— Relations  with 
Fraiioe— HostilttT  of  Lord  Pahnerston  to  Franoe— Visit  to  Paris—Princess  Lieren's 
Version  of  the  Transaction— Lord  Cowley's  Opinion— Conversation  with  M.  Gnlxot— 
M.  DodiMers  Opinion— The  Exact  Trath  as  to  the  Spanish  Maitlaffe->ConTeraatioQ 
with  M.  Thiers— A  Dinner  at  M.  Thlers's— Farther  Argnment  with  M  Oaiaot^Gharao- 
ter  of  Queen  Christina— Papers  laid  befi>re  the  Chamber— Relations  of  the  British  Em- 


Tocqnerille— Ban  at  the  HAtel  de  Ville— Animoeitj  of  Gnlaot  and  Lord  Pahnerston— 
A  Call  at  the  Sorbonne  and  at  the  HOtel  Lambert— Change  of  Government  in  Spain— 
FareweU  Visit  to  M.  Goisot-Eifeot  of  the  English  Bine-Book— Conversation  with  M. 
Thiers. 

December  IWA,  1846. — On  Thursdajr  evening  at  seven 
o'clock  Mr.  Grenville  died,  after  a  week's  illness  which  was  no 
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more  than  a  seyere  cold  or  influenza.  If  he  had  liyed  till  the 
31st  of  this  month,  he  would  have  completed  his  ninety-first 
year.  I  had  onlj  known  him  with  any  sort  of  intimacy  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  during  which  I  saw  a  good  deal  of 
liinu  He  was  a  remarkable  man,  not  so  much  from  great 
ability  as  from  a  singular  healthiness  of  mind  and  body  and 
the  greenness  of  his  old  age.  I  never  saw  so  old  a  man  in 
possession  of  such  mental  and  bodily  faculties ;  his  only  in* 
nrmity  was  deafness ;  till  about  a  year  ago  he  used  to  walk 
vigorously ;  he  never  had  an  illness  till  the  one  with  which 
he  was  attacked  the  year  before  last,  and  from  which  he  re- 
covered entirely  though  with  strength  somewhat  impaired. 
His  memorv  was  remarkable  ;  his  cheerfulness,  vivacity,  and 
kindness  oi  disposition  delightful.  He  evinced  an  affection 
for  his  relations  and  a  cordiality  to  his  friends  that  were 
pleasant  to  behold,  and  he  was  not  only  entirely  free  from  the 
moroseness  and  captionsness  which  so  often  attend  old  age, 
but  he  blended  an  extreme  suavity  of  manner  and  sweetness 
oi  temper  with  the  high-bred  politeness  of  the  more  cere- 
monious age  in  which  he  had  nourished.  He  was  certainly 
the  most  amiable  and  engaging  specimen  of  an  old  man  I 
ever  beheld.  I  do  not  conceive  that  his  abilities  were  ever 
first-rate,  and  latterly  (whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
early  in  life)  he  entertained  very  strong  prejudices  and  often 
very  unreasonable  ones ;  these  prejudices  caused  him  to  act 
in  some  instances  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  urbanity 
of  his  disposition.  He  never  could  endure  the  Beform  Bill 
or  forgive  its  authors  ;  he  never  would  set  his  foot  in  Hol- 
land House  after  that  measure ;  and  he  estranged  himself 
from  all  his  old  political  friends,  eyen  those  with  whom  he 
had  been  the  most  intimate,  not  indeed  absolutely  quarrel- 
ing with  them,  but  desisting  from  all  intimacy.  He  was  a 
scholar  and  a  well-informed  man,  and  he  retained  till  the 
last  all  his  literary  tastes  and  habits ;  he  loved  the  society 
of  literary  men,  and  to  the  last  entered  with  zest  and  spirit 
and  unimpaired  intelligence  into  all  questions  both  of  litera- 
ture and  politics.  It  is  diflBcult  to  say  what  the  exact  color 
of  his  political  opinions  was.  He  used  to  be  a  Whig ;  but 
he  was,  at  all  events  latterly,  a  moderate  anti-reforming 
Whig,  with  a  horror  of  organic  chan^  and  not  fond  of  any 
changes,  disliking  free  trade  and  disliking  Cobden  more ; 
favorable  to  Catholic  emancipation  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Catholic  Church,  but  abhorring  O'Connell,  who  was  hia 
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bSU  noire,  and  in  bis  eyes  the  incarnation  of  all  eril  and 
mischief.  He  nerer  was  married,  bat  when  he  was  young 
he  was  desperately  in  love  with  the  Duchess  of  DeTonshire, 
and  he  never  married  because  her  image  remained  enthroned 
in  his  breast,  and  he  nerer  could  find  any  other  woman  to  be 
compared  with  her.  For  many  years  he  was  a  poor  man^  and 
he  never  became  a  rich  one  untu  the  death  of  Lord  Glaston- 
bury, who  left  him  an  estate  and  a  great  deal  of  money ;  the 
estate,  which  was  entailed  on  his  nephew  Qeorge  Neville,  he 

Senerously  gave  up  to  him  at  once.  He  lived  hospitably  and 
andsomely,  and  was,  I  am  told,  very  generous  and  charitable. 
His  greatest  expense  was  in  books  ;  he  had  collected  a  library 
of  extraordinary  value,  and  which  for  the  size  of  it  has  always 
been  reckoned  the  most  complete  of  any  private  coUection. 
It  continued  to  interest  and  occupy  him  to  the  last,  and  he 
never  ceased  to  add  to  it  as  occasion  offered  ;  he  was,  indeed, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  great  collectors,  of  the  bibliomani- 
acs ;  he  collated  every  book  himself,  and  placed  in  the  title- 
page  of  each,  in  his  own  handwriting,  an  account  of  the 
book,  where  purchased,  and  its  history  when  of  any  interest. 
His  society  in  latter  years  was  restricted,  and  he  was  not  fond 
of  making  new  acquaintances  unless  he  fell  in  with  them  by 
accident,  when  he  was  easilv  api^roachable  and  always  disposed 
to  carry  them  on.  He  naa  constantly  dinners  fmd  very 
agreeable  ones,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  him  at  ninety 
years  old  doing  the  honors  of  his  table  with  all  the  energy, 
gayety,  and  g^lantry  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  A 
happier  life  and  an  easier  death  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover ;  his  life  was  extended  to  nearly  a  century  without  any 
intermission  of  bodily  health,  any  decay  of  mental  faculties, 
and,  what  is  more  extraordinary  and  more  valuable,  with- 
out any  deadness  or  coldness  of  human  affections.  He  was 
blessed  with  affluence,  with  the  love  of  rational  and  elevating 
pursuits,  and  with  ample  leisure  and  power  to  enjoy  them. 
He  was  a  philosopher,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian,  and  he 
lived  in  constant  social  intercourse  with  the  relations  to 
whom  he  was  attached,  or  the  friends  of  his  predilection,  to 
all  of  whom  he  was  an  object  of  the  deepest  respect  and  affec- 
tion. A  life  so  tranquil  and  prosperous  was  terminated  by  a 
death  no  less  easy  and  serene ;  his  indisposition  was  not  such 
as  to  interfere  with  his  usual  habits ;  ne  rose  at  I{is  accus- 
tomed hour  and  dressed  himself  to  tine  last,  even  on  the  day 
of  his  death.     He  had  always  a  book,  latterly  the  Prayer* 
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Book,  before  him,  and  his  mind  was  undisturbed  and  un- 
clouded. He  dined  and  went  to  sleep  in  his  chair,  and  from 
that  sleep  he  never  awoke. 

December  20^A. — On  Friday  morning  an  article  in  the 
Time9  announced  that  the  ifmperor  of  Bussia  was  going 
to  annex  Poland  to  his  empire,  putting  an  end  to  the  last 
yestige  of  Polish  nationality.  Yesterday  morning  the 
Chronicle  declared  this  report  was  exaggerated,  if  not  erro- 
neous, and  that  all  that  was  contempbted  was  the  abroga- 
tion of  custom-house  regulations  between  the  Bussian  and 
Polish  frontiers.  The  history  of  these  contradictory  articles 
is  this :  On  Wednesday  at  the  Cabinet  dinner  Palmerston 
brought  this  piece  of  news,  communicated  to  him  by  Bunsen, 
who  was  in  a  great  state  of  alarm  and  indignation,  and  said 
that  Mettemich  was  equally  alarmed  and  eager  to  do  some- 
thing. The  Anstrian  and  Prussian  proposals  were  severally 
these  :  Mettemich  wished  for  a  declaration  that  the  annexa- 
tion of  Oracow  should  not  be  used  as  a  precedent,  but 
considered  as  an  exceptional  case.  Bunsen  sug^sted  that  a 
naval  demonstration  should  be  made  in  the  iSltic  by  us,  of 
course  in  conjunction  with  Austria  and  Prussia.  These  two 
Powers  now  begin  to  see  what  an  enregious  folly  they  have 
committed  in  the  Cracow  affair,  and  are  filled  with  shame 
and  terror.  The  next  momini^,  Friday,  Palmerston  saw  Brun- 
now,  and  he  asked  him  whether  this  story  was  true.  Brun- 
now  said  he  was  glad  he  had  asked  him,  and  that  he  could 
assure  him  he  had  never  heard  one  word  of  it  and  did  not 
believe  it,  that  he  believed  it  to  be  a  mere  fiscal  regulation 
which  would  be  advantageous  to  the  Poles  and  not  agreeable 
to  the  Bussians,  but  that  the  reported  political  move  he 
disbelieved.  He  had,  however,  written  to  T^'esselrode  to  ask 
what  the  real  truth  was.  Palmerston,  without  doubt,  on 
this  sent  the  article  to  the  Morning  Chronicle ;  there  is  a 
phrase  at  the  end  of  it  alK)ut  Guizot  quite  Palmerstonian. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  the  two  papers  moved  hj  different 
ministerial  interests.  John  Bussell  told  me  at  Windsor  yes- 
terday that  he  believed  the  first  account.  It  certainly  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  very  bad  piece  of  policy  of  the  Emperor's, 
if  true ;  he  has  accomplished  the  absorption  of  Poland  al- 
ready in  fact,  and  what  can  it  signify  to  him  to  do  so  in 
form  ?  By  degrees  he  has  stripped  the  Poles  of  almost  all 
national  distinctions,  and  he  nas  only  to  go  on  as  he  has 
been  doing  for  some  time  past  to  complete  his  work  ;  nobody 
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opposed^  nobody  remonstrated  -with  him  at  each  saocessiye 
Tiolation  of  those  privileges  which  all  Enrone  guaranteed  ; 
and  now  the  Powers^  who  patiently  and  tamely  endured  the 
most  flaunt  yiolations  in  fact^  are  ready  to  explode  with 
indication  at  an  announcement  of  them  m  form. 

James  Bothschild  is  come  over  here^  partly  on  his  own 
concerns,  and  partly  on  Louis  Philippe's,  who  is  yery  in- 
timate with  him  and  talks  ^to  him  often  and  confidentially. 
He  has  been  with  our  Ministers,  at  least  with  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  Lord  Clarendon  (I  do  not  know  if  he  has  been 
with  any  others),  and  said  a  great  deal  about  the  King's 
intense  desire  to  be  well  with  England  a^ain,  asked  if  we 
wfmted  to  get  rid  of  Guizot,  and  intimated  that  if  his  fall 
would  faciutate  the  reconciliation  he  would  be  sacrificed 
without  scruple.  They  have  no  doubt  whateyer  that  he  is 
authorized  by  the  King  to  conyey  this  to  our  Goyemment. 
Clarendon  told  him  that  Palmerston  would  not  walk  across 
the  room  to  get  rid  of  Ouizot,  and  did  not  care  one  far- 
thing whether  he  was  in  or  out ;  but  that  he  was  not  surprised 
that  they  should  fancy  he  might  desire  it,  knowing  as  be 
did  that  they  had  left  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  about  his 
removal  from  the  Foreign  Office,  so  far  as  they  were  able  to 
say  or  to  do  anything  to  that  end. 

December  24^A.-^amac  was  with  me  for  three  hours 
yesterday,  and  I  am  going  to  him  to-day  to  see  some  of  his 
papers.  The  whole  of  our  conversation  resolves  itself  into 
this :  he  said  that  they  really  had  believed  that  the  Cobur^ 
marriage  was  imminent;  that  they  had  given  ample  and 
repeats  notice  (especially  in  the  note  of  February  27)  that, 
if  ever  they  saw  this,  they  should  act  accordingly,  consider 
the  Eu  engagement  at  an  end,  and  take  their  own  line ; 
that  they  never  could  get  Pidmerston  to  put  on  paper  dis- 
tinctly that  we  did  not  and  would  not  encourage  this  match. 
This,  involved  in  a  vast  deal  of  phraseology,  and  many 
minute  details,  with  a  great  deal  of  false  reasoning,  aiyl  facts 
contradictory  of  each  other,  made  up  his  whole  discourse. 
I  endeavored  to  pin  him  down  to  one  or  two  points,  froni 
which  he  was  always  trying  to  escape,  and  to  cover  his  re- 
treat by  verbiage. 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  Paris,  Lady  Normanby 
having  offered  to  take  me  in  at  the  Embassy  :  this  tempta- 
tion decides  me. 

December  26th. — Yesterday  I  was  with  Jamac  for  three 
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hoars  and  a  haU,  reading  papers*  He  showed  me  every- 
thing :  the  copy  of  the  famous  dispatch  of  July  19  (Palmer- 
ston  to  Bulwer),  which  was  (as  they  say)  the  j^ons  ei  origo 
maU;  all  Guizot's  private  letters  to  nim,  and  his  to  Guisot ; 
dittOy  between  him  and  the  King.;  his  proces-verbaux  of  con- 
ferences witii  Palmerston ;  copy  of  the  note  of  February  27 
(on  which  they  so  much  rely) ;  the  letter  of  Guizot's  which 
was  sent  to  John  Russell,  and  John's  admirable  answer ; 
Jamac's  own  rejoinder ;  Guizot  and  the  King  on  this  cor- 
respondence :  in  short  he  gave  me  to  read  all  that  was 
material,  and  that  I  had  time  to  read  in  these  three  or  four 
hours.  At  all  events,  I  believe  I  am  now  as  completely  in 
the  possession  of  the  case  on  both  sides  as  it  is  possible  to 
be,  and  all  this  information  and  knowledge  has  not  changed 
my  opinion. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  been  jockeyed  bjr  France  in  a 
very  shabby,  uncandid,  underhand  way.  Guizot's  private 
letters,  admirably  written,  bear  on  them  all  the  stamp  of 
sincerity  and  conviction,  and  are  calculated  to  impress  imv- 
body  with  the  belief  that  he  was  sincere,  and  that  he  thought 
he  was  doing  what  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  regarded  England, 
and  what  it  was  his  duty  to  do  as  to  France.  But  where 
rights  and  duties  are  clear,  there  is  no  need  of  concealment ; 
everything  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  open  and  above-bourd ;  and 
besides  the  object  of  defeating  a  Coburg  scheme  and  securing 
the  Spanish  bride,  there  was  that  of  preserving  the  entenU 
cordiale,  which  he  could  not  expect  to  do,  acting  as  he  did. 

When  disentangled  from  all  its  envelopments  of  verbiage 
and  mutual  insinuations,  the  case  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
two  very  simple  points,  and  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass : 
The  new  ministers  came  into  office  about  July  7  ;  it  was  then 
about  a  fortnight  afterward  that  Jarnac  spoke  to  Palmer- 
ston about  the  Queen  of  Spain's  marriage  (not  a  word  about 
the  Infanta  de  part  ou  d^autre).  Palmerston  had  written  to 
Bulwer  on  the  19th,  and  he  read  this  dispatch  to  Jarnac, 
and  gave  him  a  copy  of  it  (con6dentially)  to  send  to  Paris. 
This  was  the  dispatch  on  which  they  ground  their  whole 
case.  It  treated  of  two  subjects  :  the  marriage  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  internal  government  of  Spain.  It  was  very  able,  very 
sound,  but  it  was  extremely  imprudent  to  communicate  it 
to  the  French  Government.  The  substance  of  it  was  this : 
that  we  always  had  considered  the  marriage  as  a  Spanish 
question,  in  which  no  foreign  power  had  any  right  to  inter- 
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fere.  That  there  were  three  candidates  left  in  the  field 
(Trapani  and  young  Carlos  being  oat  of  the  field),  ^^  Prince 
of  Coburg  and  two  sons  of  Don  Francisco ; "  that  we  only 
desired  that  the  Qneen  miffht  take  whichever  of  them  would 
most  conduce  to  her  own  happiness  and  the  good  of  Spain. 
We  neither  supported  nor  objected  to  any  of  them ;  that 
therefore  there  were  no  instructions  to  be  giyen  to  Bulwer, 
as  it  was  only  necessary  to  refer  to  those  of  his  predecessor, 
on  which  he  would  continue  to  act.  Then  came  a  severe 
criticism  on  the  Spanish  Oovemment,  and  the  overthrow  of 
all  law  and  constitutional  rights,  still  desiring  Bulwer  not  to 
interfere  in  any  way,  but  not  to  conceal  the  sentiments  of 
the  English  Oovemment  thereupon.  This  was  very  strong, 
very  bitter,  and  necessarily  very  offensive  to  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  to  their  abettors  and  protectors  at  I^aris ; 
however  true,  and  however  fit  to  be  written  by  Palmerston 
to  Bulwer,  it  was  not  wise  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  Minister. 

After  the  communication  of  this  dispatch,  various  letters 
and  conversations  passed  with  remonstrances,  and  not  with-r 
out  some  vague  threats.  Jamac  at  once  objected  to  what 
was  said  about  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  complained  it  was 
different  from  the  understanding  with  Aberdeen,  and  asked 
if  it  could  not  be  reeormdered.  The  reply  was  that  it  was 
already  gone.  Ouizofs  reply  to  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch 
was  confirmatory  of  Jamac's  objections,  and  the  latter  made 
various  attempts  to  obtain  from  Palmerston  something  on 
paper  to  the  same  effect  as  the  verbal  assurances  which  Palm- 
erston gave  him.  Palmerston  replied  (as  Jamac  reported) 
that  he  could  not  do  this  without  consulting  his  colleagues. 
In  the  meanwhile  (I  don't  exactly  recollect  the  date),  Jamac 
spoke  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Clarendon,  and  had  an 
interview  with  John  RusselL  From  all  of  these  he  admits,  as 
well  as  from  Palmerston  himself,  he  received  the  most  positive 
assurances  that  we  did  not,  and  would  not,  support  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  and  that  we  had  no  thoughts 
of  depM*tin^  from  the  principle  laid  down  by  Lord  Aberdeen. 
It  was  certainly  very  imprudent  of  Palmerston  to  show  this 
dispatch  of  the  19th,  and  it  is  clear  to  me  that  he  did  it  for 
the  pleasure  of  provoking  the  French  Oovemment,  and 
showing  them  what  we  thought  of  the  whole  management 
of  Spanish  affairs.  It  was,  in  ia/ok,  a  covert  and  indirect  but 
a  bitter  attack  on  them.    Next,  he  was  inexcusable  for  not 
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giving  tbem  in  writing  that  which  they  required^  and  for 
allowing  nearly  fire  weeks  to  pass  away  after  their  argent 
demand  for  it,  before  he  wrote  (on  Angust  28)  the  dispatch, 
which  did  not  reach  Madrid  till  long  after  the  marriages  had 
been  settled  and  proclaimed.  The  dispatch  of  the  19thy 
which  Bnlwer  was  not  desired  to  communicate  to  the  Court 
of  Spain,  having  been  placed  in  Ouizot's  hands,  he  forthwith 
sent  it  to  Bresson,  who  lost  no  time  (but  without  Bulwer's 
knowledge)  in  communicating  it  to  tne  Spanish  Ministers, 
to  whom  it  was  sure  to  be  most  oflFensiye.  Taking  dates 
into  consideration,  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that,  at  the  same 
time,  or  verv  shortly  after,  Bresson  was  ordered  to  settle  the 
marriages  of  both  princesses,  for  this  dispatch  is  dated  July 
19th,  and  on  August  28th  the  Oazette  at  Madrid  published 
the  Royal  announcement  of  the  Queen's  marriage.  Not  one 
word,  howeyer,  was  oyer  hinted  to  our  Goyemment  of  any 
such  instructions  being  given  or  being  contemplated.  In 
one  of  Guizot's  letters  to  Jamac  he  gives  him  to  understand 
that,  much  as  he  is  dissatisfied,  he  shidl  do  nothing  fresh ; 
and,  during  the  whole  of  this  interval,  Jamac  continued  to 
press  Palmerston  for  some  positive  and  written  disclaimer — 
that  is,  he  did  when  he  had  the  opportunity,  for  during  a 
considerable  part  of  this  time  Palmerston  was  sailing  with 
the  Queen.  There  was,  indeed,  one  letter  of  Guizot's  hint- 
ing at  his  taking  a  line  of  his  own,  *^  une  politique  isol^ ; " 
but  this  was  too  vague  (if  it  were  communicated,  which  is 
not  clear)  to  excite  any  serious  apprehension  in  anybody's 
mind.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  well-informed  persons  aid 
think  it  imprudent  of  Palmerston  not  to  give  the  French 
Government  at  once  the  satisfaction  they  demanded,  and,  as 
I  have  before  said,  both  Normanby  and  William  Hervey 
wrote  over  very  strongly  on  the  subject. 

At  last,  early  in  September,  the  news  came  like  a  thun- 
der-clap that  both  the  marriages  were  settled  and  declared  ; 
and  then  began  the  feeling  of  indignation  and  resentment 
which  broke  up  the  intimacy  between  the  two  CJourts,  and 
infused  such  bitterness  into  our  diplomatic  relations.  The 
war  of  notes  began,  and  the  world  will  pdge  whether  Palm- 
erston or  Guizot  had  the  best  of  it.  The  mmsiness  of  their 
pretext  for  breakine  an  engagement  they  admit  to  have 
made  is  the  more  obvious  the  more  it  is  considered;  and 
that  it  was  a  pretext,  and  one  of  which  they  wanted  to  avail 
themselves,  is  evident  from  the  care  they  took  to  make  no 
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Ereyioas  allasion  to  the  note  of  February  STth,  which  thej 
ave  sinoe  endeavored  to  tnm  to  so  mnch  account.  This 
was  a  note  not  delivered  but  read  to  Aberdeen,  in  which 
they  said  that,  if  the  Oobnrg  marriage  appeared  to  be  immi- 
nenty  they  should  hold  themselves  disengaged  from  their 
pledges.  They  now  pretend  that  they  forgot  this  note  was 
not  delivered,  and  did  not  know  that  Palmerston  was  not 
cognizant  of  it ;  but  they  never  took  any  opportunity  of  find- 
ing out  whether  he  was,  nor  of  renewing  to  him  the  menace 
or  intimation  it  contained.  This  omission  and  their  secret 
instructions  to  Bresson,  while  they  not  only  kept  us  in  the 
dfu*k,  but  did  their  best  to  blind  us,  are  sufficient  to  convict 
them  of  dupUcity  and  bad  faith.  Palmerston,  on  his  side, 
may  be  blamed  for  imprudence  and  negligence.  The  way  in 
which  it  was  taken  up  here,  and  especially  the  things  Palm- 
erston  said,  exasperated  Ouizot  prodigiously,  and  no  doubt 
the  Kin^  still  more ;  and  it  was  under  this  irritation  that  he 
wrote  his  letter  (September  15th)  to  Jamac,  containing  a 
bitter  philippic  against  Palmerston,  his  whole  character  and 
policy,  and  a  comparison  between  him  and  John  Russell, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  This  letter  Jamac  was 
instructed  to  send  to  John  Russell.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
80  well  aware  of  its  imprudence  that  he  remonstrated  against 
the  order,  and  delayed  several  days  to  obev  it.  His  remon- 
strance was  disregarded,  and  he  was  desired  to  eive  the  letter 
to  John  RusselL  He  took  it,  however,  to  Palmerston,  told 
him  he  had  a  letter  which  he  was  charged  to  show  to  John 
Russell,  but,  as  it  contained  matter  relating  to  him  (Palmer- 
ston), he  thought  it  right  to  place  it  in  his  hands  that  he 
might  read  it  first  and  forward  it  to  Lord  John  after.  Palm- 
erston said  he  did  not  want  to  see  it,  and  would  not  look  at 
it  On  this  he  sent  it  to  Lord  John,  who  showed  it  to  Palm- 
erston, and  wrote  Jamac  an  admirable  but  very  severe  answer, 
commenting  in  strong  terms  on  the  conduct  of  France,  and 
expressing  nis  entire  concurrence  with  Palmerston  in  every 
particular.  This  replv  must  have  been  gall  and  wormwood 
to  Louis  Philippe,  ana  very  disagreeable  to  Ouizot.  Jamac 
wrote  an  answer  to  Lord  John,  rather  a  rigmarole,  but  de- 
fending the  Eling.  This  answer  seems  to  have  had  great 
success  at  Paris,  whatever  it  may  have  had  here,  for  there 
were  letters  from  both  the  King  and  Ouizot,  the  first  thank- 
ing his  champion  in  very  warm  terms,  and  the  latter  praising 
his  zeal  and  eloquence. 
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The  estrangement  was  now  complete^  and  resentment 
openly  testified.  The  two  Courts  were  brouiUes  ;  the  Min- 
isters collectively,  Palmerston  individQally,  and  Normanby 
at  Paris,  all  put  themselves  in  a  cold  and  forbidding  atti- 
tude. Our  refusal  to  join  with  France  in  the  Cracow  affair 
was  received  as  a  hostile  expression,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  Kin^  and  Guizot  have  been  setting  more  and  more  un- 
easy at  the  estranffement,  in  whicn  we  persist.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  easy  to  discover  how  far  the  Monarch  and  the  Min- 
ister are  acting  in  real  conjunction,  and  whether  the  former 
is  faithful  or  mlse  to  the  latter*  Guizot's  conduct  and  the 
tone  of  his  letters  do  not  entirely  correspond ;  the  latter 
evince  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  a  sufficient  security  about 
the  Coburg  alliance,  and  certainly  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  by  Jarnac  to  extract  some  document  which  mi^ht  have 
been  so  considered ;  while,  if  we  judge  by  his  acts,  it  would 
seem  that  all  the  French  wanted  was  a  pretext  for  conclud- 
ing the  marriage,  and  such  a  written  assurance  as  he  kept 
demanding  would  hare  counteracted  their  clever  scheme  of 
deception  and  fraud.  It  strikes  me  as  very  possible  that 
the  King  and  Ouizot  were  not  acting  together ;  that  the  in- 
trigue was  the  King's,  which  Ouizot  did  not  dare  or  could 
not  defeat  or  obstruct,  but  that  while  he  was  obliged  to 
work  out  the  King's  design,  he  would  have  been  really  glad 
if  we  had  given  such  clear  and  formal  assurances  as  would 
have  rendered  the  execution  of  the  plan  impossible.  I  did 
not  conceal  from  Jarnac  my  opinion  that  he  had  failed  to 
make  his  case  any  better ;  he  was  not  a  little  mortified  at  the 
admiration  I  expressed  of  John  Russell's  letter,  in  which  I 
in  vain  attempted  to  get  him  to  join* 

The  next  morning,  just  as  1  was  setting  off  to  Badmin- 
ton, he  came  to  me  in  consequence  of  letters  he  had  reoaved 
from  Paris,  in  which  he  was  informed  that  N(M-manby  had 
openly  said  that  the  two  countries  could  never  be  on  ^ood 
terms  again  till  Guizot  was  turned  out  and  we  had  obtained 
a  renunciation  from  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier ;  this  they 
believed,  and  that  it  was  the  echo  of  sentiments  entertained 
here.  I  told  him  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  eitiier  that 
Normanby  had  said  it,  or  that  anybody  here  wanted  to  turn 
Guizot  out ;  that  lies  of  this  sort  were  always  rife  on  such 
occasions,  and  I  had  just  heard  a  story  of  Louis  Philippe's 
abusing  our  Queen  at  the  tea-table  at  iNeuilly,  which  1  had 
no  douDt  was  just  as  false  as  the  one  he  had  told  me,  and 
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they  might  be  set  against  one  another.  He  then  asked  if 
our  Goyernment  were  not  going  to  lay  papers  before  Parlia- 
ment in  which  Ouizot  wonld  be  implicated^  and  if  m,  if  they 
would  not  first  gire  him  a  copy  of  them,  and  he  glanced  at 
the  printed  papers  to  which  1  had  referred  in  my  conyersa- 
tion  with  him.  He  said  in  Aberdeen's  time  such  things  were 
always  done  in  concert,  ^id  each  Goyernment  preyiously 
commonicated  to  the  other  eyerything  it  meant  to  pablish, 
bat  of  course  this  could  not  be  the  case  now.  I  told  him  I 
did  not  belieye  anything  was  decided  about  papers ;  I  knew 
of  none,  and  what  he  saw  in  my  hands  was  nothing  but  the 
notes  of  the  recent  correspondence  printed  at  the  Foreign 
Office  by  the  Goyernment  press  for  tne  ezclusiye  use  of  the 
Cabinet^  to  whom  it  would  haye  been  too  lon^  a  process  to 
send  written  copies ;  that  such  was  the  practice  here  with 
regard  to  all  important  papers  of  any  length. 

Broadlandsy  December  BOth, — I  came  to  town  on  Mon- 
day from  Badminton,  where  I  went  to  spend  Christmas. 
Wnen  I  got  back  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford giying  him  an  account  of  my  communication  with  Jar- 
nac  and  my  opinion  of  Palmerston's  conduct  of  the  affair. 
I  told  him  I  was  going  to  Paris,  begged  he  would  show  Lord 
John  my  letter,  and  said  that  if  he  (Lord  John)  wished  me 
to  say  anything  or  to  take  any  particular  tone,  to  let  me 
know.  I  receiyed  an  answer  this  morning,  cold  enough. 
Lord  John  only  replied  that  as  I  was  coming  here  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  see  me.  There  was  a  yery  foolish 
passage  about  our  relations  with  France,  '^  that  there  could 
be  no  reconciliation,  and  the  spirit  of  Lord  John's  letter  to 
Jamac  must  be  maintained.''  The  sort  of  disposition  they 
eyince,  half  desirous  to  make  it  up,  and  half  to  iouder  on, 
seems  to  me  exceedingly  little  and  unwise. 

Yesterday  I  found  Clarendon  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
had  a  yery  long  conyersation  with  him ;  he  is  now  all  for 
trying  to  make  something  of  the  proposal  to  get  the  Salic 
Law  re-established  in  Spain,  haying  in  the  first  instance 
scouted  it.  It  was  first  proposed  to  him  by  Baron  Billing 
as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  he  at  once  rejected  it  as  im- 

f^ssible.  Now  he  has  changed  his  mind,  and  he  wrote  to 
almerston  and  Lord  John  to  say  so,  and  to  propose  writing 
to  Billing  to  ask  whether  he  had  made  this  proposal  with 
the  knowledge  and  assent  of  Guizot,  and  if  tne  French 
Goyernment  was  prepared  to  assist  in  procuring  such  a 
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settlement  at  Madrid.  Lord  John  expressed  doubts,  and 
thought  nothine  would  come  of  it  but  some  fresh  falsehood 
and  deceit.  Pahnerston  thought  the  plan  a  ^ood  one,  and 
that  it  was  worth  while  to  write  to  Billing,  which  Clarendon 
had  done,  and  he  showed  me  the  letter.  1  think  the  scheme 
utterly  chimerical,  and  so  I  told  him  ;  in  fact,  it  strikes  me 
as  one  of  the  most  absurd  and  impracticable  that  oyer  entered 
the  mind  of  man.  I  stated  the  different  objections  that 
occurred  to  me,  one  (not  the  least)  being  that  no  Spaniard 
would  be  likely  to  support  a  measure  almost  sure  eventually 
to  produce  another  ciyil  war.  He  said  that  before  Olozujga 
left  Paris  he  had  been  to  William  Herrey,  who  asked  him 
if  he  wonld  be  willing  to  support  such  a  measure.  He 
replied  that  he  would,  and  he  thought  all  the  Promssista 
jNuty  would  likewise ;  but  while  he  now  looks  to  this  as  a 
possible  solution  of  our  difficulty,  Clarendon  is  very  anxious 
by  some  means  to  restore  a  j^ood  understanding,  and  he 
begged  me  to  tell  Guizot  that  if  his  language  in  the  King's 
Speech  and  in  the  Chambers  was  moderate,  he  would  compel 
a  corresponding  moderation  here,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
informea  me  that  it  was  Palmerston's  intention  to  supply 
Thiers  with  information  to  use  against  Ouizot ;  and  he  said 
this  without  any  expression  of  disapprobation.  It  was  at 
the  end  of  our  conversation,  but  the  next  day,  upon  reflect- 
ing on  this,  I  wrote  him  a  very  strong  letter  denouncing  the 
impolicy  and  the  danger  of  such  a  communication  to  such 
a  man.  I  might  have  also  urged  the  immorality  of  it,  and 
its  inconsistency  with  the  profession  of  not  wanting  to  injure 
Ouizot  or  turn  him  out ;  the  more  I  think  of  this  the  more 
shocked  I  am.  If  it  is  done,  and  Thiers  exhibits  good  in- 
formation, the  French  Grovemment  will  know  well  enough 
how  he  came  by  it. 

Here  I  have  had  a  long  conversation  with  Lady  Palmer- 
ston,  from  which  I  infer  that  Palmerston's  fixed  idea  is  to 
humble  France  and  to  make  her  feel  her  humiliation,  and, 
in  order  to  do  so,  to  connect  himself  more  closely  witii  the 
three  Powers,  who  appear  to  be  ready  to  do  anything  for 
him  if  he  will  break  with  France.  She  abused  Aberdeen, 
and  said  he  had  made  his  agents  all  over  the  world  act  in 
subserviency  to  the  French  ;  this  system  Palmerston  con- 
siders it  his  mission  to  put  an  end  to,  and  I  gather  that  he 
means  on  the  contrary  to  thwart  and  oppose  JPrance  when- 
ever and  wherever  he  can.     She  told  me  that  these  Powers 
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were  now  better  disposed  than  eyer  to  ns,  and  regarding 
France  as  the  most  encroaching  Power,  only  wanted  to  join 
us  in  keeping  her  down.  I  took  an  opportunity  of  telling 
Palmerston  tnat  Bunsen  and  Prince  Albdrt  want  to  have  a 
pamphlet  written  about  Cracow  and  German  affairs,  and 
that  the  former  had  proposed  to  Beeve  to  write  it ;  Beeve 
said  he  had  no  objection  provided  Palmerston  was  first  con- 
sulted and  approved,  and  this  he  wrote  to  Bunsen.'  I  told 
Pfdmerston  that  Beeve  wished  him  to  be  apprised  of  this. 
He  said  he  was  much  obliged  to  me  for  giving  him  an  op- 
portunity of  thinking  of  it,  but  that  his  impression  was 
that  it  would  be  better  not  to  write  anything,  as  Cracow 
was  now  an  affair  settled  and  done,  and  it  was  not  desirable 
to  say  anything  offensive  to  the  three  Powers,  whose  co- 
operation with  us  was  essential  in  the  far  more  important 
concern  of  the  Spanish  marriages.  From  this  I  infer  that 
he  means  to  continue  to  wage  war  on  the  Montpensier 
marriage,  and  to  form  a  sort  of  preparatory  league  against 
France.  I  am  greatly  alarmed  at  the  spirit  he  evinces,  and 
fully  expect  we  shall  sooner  or  later  get  into  some  scrape. 
This  evening  (31st)  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him,  in 
which  he  discussed  Jamac's  communications  with  me  (which 
I  had  told  Lady  Palmerston)  and  with  him.  He  declares  he 
gave  him  the  verbid  assurances  he  asked  for  as  stronglj  as 
possible,  and  he  does  not  believe  anything  else  he  might 
have  done  would  have  produced  any  effect  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  intrigue  at  Madrid.  The  French  pretend 
that  the  Spanish  Court  insisted  on  having  Montpensier,  and 
that  the  Queen  only  consented  to  marry  her  cousin  on  con- 
dition that  the  King  gave  his  son  to  the  Infanta ;  that  this 
matoh  was  therefore  a  Spanish  and  not  a  French  object. 
He  said  that  Villa  Franca  (Montemolin's  man)  told  him  that 
when  he  was  at  Paris  Louis  Philippe  said  to  him  that  he 
wished  the  Count  de  Montemolin  to  marrv  the  Queen ;  that 
he  had  only  to  renounce  his  claims,  whicn  would  be  a  mere 
form,  as  he  would  declare  himself  King  as  soon  as  he  was 
married,  and  that  he  contemplated  the  restoration  of  the 
Salic  Law,  which  at  all  events  he  should  insist  on,  as  far  as 
the  Infanta  was  concerned,  whenever  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier married  her.     Palmerston's  present  idea  is  that  this 

>  [No  pamphlet  wts  written,  but  the  subetanoe  of  the  Prince'R  viewB  on  the 
■eizore  of  Graoow  was  published  in  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  vol. 
IxzzY,  p.  861.] 
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restoration  of  the  Salic  Law  may  be  effected^  and  that  the 
Spaniards  will  adopt  such  a  course.  I  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ficulty and  the  levity  of  such  a  proceeding :  enacting  a  law 
one  day  which  cuts  off  the  contingent  rights  of  Don  Carlos 
and  his  family  and  lets  in  Ferdinand's  two  daughters ;  then 
abrogatitig  this  law  and  restoring  the  former  course  of  suc- 
cession, but  preserving  only  one  of  the  sisters  thus  let  in  and 
excluding  the  other,  and  excluding  also  the  heir  under  the 
abrofifated  law  now  again  to  be  restored,  thus  re-establishing 
the  Taw  but  not  re-establishing  the  rights  which  that  law 
conferred.  All  this  would  male  such  a  mass  of  confusion 
and  contradictions,  and  abrogating  some  rights  and  creating 
others  so  partially,  arbitrarily,  and  capriciously,  that  the 
certain  result  would  be  a  future  state  of  uncertainty,  rivalry, 
and  strife.  He  did  not  say  a  word  to  me  of  my  journey  to 
Paris,  nor  I  to  him. 

London,  January  %dy  1847. — ^Betumed  from  Broadlands 
yesterday ;  I  had  written  from  thence  to  Clarendon,  and 
told  him  my  impressions.  He  thinks  that  part  of  what  was 
said  of  Aberdeen  is  true.  English  agents  everywhere  were 
made  subservient  to  the  French,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  did  not  dare  complain  of  any  French  misconduct,  be- 
cause they  knew  they  should  be  reproved  and  run  the  risk 
of  being  humiliated  in  their  pubbc  capacities,  and  he  at« 
tributes  to  this  laissez  /aire  of  Aberdeen's  much  of  Louis 
Philippe's  success  in  his  intrigues,  and  the  uncomfortable 
state  of  things  in  Europe.  He  had  been  over  to  John  fius- 
sell  at  Chorley  Wood,  and  found  him  in  no  state  of  bitter- 
ness, but  sick  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  plots  and  intrigues 
he  had  been  so  troubled  with,  and  so  absorbed  with  the  much 
more  important  subject  of  Ireland  that  he  could  take  no  in- 
terest in  the  former.  In  short,  Clarendon  has  in  great  meas- 
ure succeeded  in  dissipating  my  alarm.  He  recommends 
that  I  should  advise  moderation,  and  give  the  French  Qov- 
emment  to  understand  that  a  moderate  tone  there  will  secure 
one  here,  and  he  has  sent  me  a  letter  for  Duchfitel,  with 
whom  he  wishes  me  to  communicate  confidentially.' 

January  3rf. — I  saw  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  and  Jamac  yester- 
day, and  had  much  conversation  with  both.    St.  Aulaire  said 


said,  of  coarse,  it  would  be  given  witii  j^reat  caution.    It  did  not  tranamllize 
me,  however,  and  my  soul  was  prophetic    What  mischief  has  reaaltea  fix>m 


this  false  and  profligate  step  1   (February  2lst.) 
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he  saw  he  had  nothing  to  do  bat  remain  les  bras  croisisj  and 
aay  as  little  as  possible. 

I  go  to-night. 

Paris,  January  6th. — ^Arrived  here  yesterday  morning  at 
half -past  twelye  o\3lock,  traveling  all  night  from  Boulogne. 
I  had  no  sooner  got  here  than  Normanby  put  into  my  bands 
a  box  of  papNBrSy  copies  of  his  dispatches  to  Palmerston,  con- 
taining details  he  was  anxious  I  should  know,  and  filling  up 
g^)S  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  affair.  The  most  essential 
of  these  papers  are  dispatches  to  Palmerston,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  two  interviews  with  Guizot,  and  as  to  wliicn  there 
could  be  no  mistake,  as  he  read  to  Guizot  his  letter,  giving 
the  details  of  one  of  them  (the  most  important).  Uuizot 
acknowledged  its  general  accuracy,  and  made  a  verbal  amend- 
ment or  two  in  it.  I  take  for  giunted  these  papers  will  be 
imblished.  Normanby  is  very  anxious  they  should,  and  jusir 
y  considers  that  unless  they  are,  the  strength  of  our  case 
will  never  be  known.  There  are  certain  things  contained  in 
them  which  Guizot  never  can  explain  away  satisfactorily, 
and  which  must  leave  a  stain  on  his  candor  and  good  faith. 
On  August  28  Normanby  formally  proposed  to  Guizot  a 
joint  action  in  favor  of  Enrique  ;  he  replied  that  this  would 
suit  him  perfectly,  and  that  he  would  write  to  Bresson  and 
instruct  him  accordingly.  On  that  very  dagr  the  announce- 
ment of  the  two  mama^es  appeared  in  the  Spanish  Gazette. 
Normanby  of  course  subsequently  asked  for  an  exnlanation 
of  this  extraordinary  conduct.  Guizot  seems  to  nave  lost 
his  head  in  the  excitement  of  his  eiroloit,  for  he  replied  that 
hearing  nothing  to  satisfy  him,  and  on  the  strength  of  his 
note  of  February  27,  "  J'ai  agi " — that  is,  that  he  had  already 
acted  independently  and  hostilely  long  before  the  day  on 
which  he  pretended  that  he  would  give  instructions  to  Bres- 
son to  act  conjointly  with  us.  He  endeavored  to  excuse  this 
duplicity  by  saying  that  Bresson  had  acted  on  general,  not 
on  particular,  instructions  ;  but  this  was  inconsistent  with 
his  *^  J'ai  agi,"  Then  about  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
the  marriages,  he  had  said  they  would  not  take  place  at  the 
same  time  ;  again,  on  being  pressed  on  this  point,  he  said  he 
had  meant  that  they  would  not  take  place  together,  and  that 
such  had  not  been  the  intention  when  he  said  so.  Jarnac 
told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  heard  great  stress  was  laid 
on  this  by  us,  and  that  we  meant  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
grave  charge.     I  said  I  did  not  believe  it  was  so  seriously 
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considered,  and  doubted  that  mncli  more  was  thought  about 
it,  though  at  first  it  had  been  considered  as  a  proof  of  insin- 
cerity ;  but  I  find  that  it  is  of  importance,  for  upon  the  ex- 
pectation thus  conveyed  hj  Guizot  rests  Palmerston's  defense 
for  one  of  the  weakest  points  of  his  case^  his  long  silence 
after  hearing  of  the  marriages  being  settled.  Palmerston's 
conduct  and  his  delays  throughout  have  been  quite  incon- 
ceivable, and  certainly  will,  u.  not  weaken  his  case,  draw 
considerable  censure  upon  him  if  it  all  comes  out.  There 
was,  in  the  first  place,  nis  neglect  and  obstinacy  in  not  giv- 
ing in  writing  the  assurances  he  had  given  verbally ;  next, 
as  to  the  proposal  of  joint  action,  Jamac  came  to  him,  in- 
tending to  make  the  proposal,  but  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
patch of  July  19  he  did  not  make  it.  He  then  went  to 
Paris,  and  on  his  return  he  did  make  it.  He  could  get  no 
answer,  and  none  was  sent  till  August  22.  Bulwer  was  then 
instructed  to  propose  Enrique,  and  the  French  Government 
was  invited  to  instruct  Bresson  to  co-operate,  but  he  allowed 
a  month  to  elapse  before  he  wrote  this  instruction ;  then 
when  the  conclusion  of  the  marriages  was  imparted  to  him, 
he  suffered  three  weeks  to  elapse  l^fore  he  took  any  notice, 
and  then  sent  his  protest.  It  never  would  have  been  effect- 
ual, but  the  only  chance  for  him  would  have  been  an  instan- 
taneous remonstrance  by  return  of  post.  All  these  delays, 
such  tardiness,  coupled  with  other  slight  circumstances,  give 
some  color  to  the  proceedings  of  the  French  Government, 
and,  to  a  certain  deffree,  help  out  their  case.  Normanby  is 
fully  conscious  of  the  damage  thus  done  to  ours,  and  the 
only  excuse  for  the  last  delay  is,  that  Palmerston  was  repos- 
ing on  the  assurance  that  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  was 
not  to  take  place  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  Queen  ; 
but  this,  when  examined,  will  appear  hardly  any  excuse. 

I  called  yesterday  afternoon  on  Madame  de  Lieven,  who 
was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  we  forthwith  broke  into  the 
subject,  without,  however,  any  sort  of  agreement.  She 
abused  Palmerston,  and  said  if  Aberdeen  had  been  in  office 
it  would  not  have  happened.  As  to  argument,  she  really 
had  none  to  offer,  but  repeated  over  and  over  that  "we  had 
departed  from  the  aOTcement  with  Aberdeen  ;  '*  and  if  not, 
"pourquoi  nommer  le  Oobourg  ?"  She  said  all  Europe  was 
against  us,  that  we  had  with  little  dignity  knocked  at  the 
doors  of  the  three  Powers  who  turned  tneir  backs  on  us,  and 
that  we  had  done  good  to  France  and  harm  to  ourselves 
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by  this  useless  appeal^  as  they  were  now  more  alienated  from 
ns  and  better  inclined  to  tne  French^  and  that  they  all 
thought  us  in  the  wrong.  She  said  much  about  Normanby^ 
hia  ffreenness  as  ambassador,  and  the  follies  he  committed  ; 
asking  advice  of  different  people,  and  very  incompetent  peo- 

Ele  too  ;  and  she  repeated  the  story  Jamac  had  told  me  of 
is  saying  we  never  should  have  harmony  restored  till  Guizot 
was  turned  out  and  the  Infanta  had  renounced,  which,  she 
said,  had  been  told  her  by  Apponyi,  who  had  heard  it  from 
Normanby  himself.  She  had  got  other  stories  of  the  same 
kind,  and  a  heap  of  little  charges  of  holding  communica- 
tions with  Thiers,  M0I6,  and  others  hostile  to  the  Govern- 
ment. She  said  that  the  King  was  very  angry  with  our  Queen 
for  having  said  that  he  haS  broken  his  word,  and  never 
would  be  reconciled  to  her  till  she  had  withdrawn  that  accu- 
sation. I  said  that  between  his  word  and  hers  I  could  not 
for  a  moment  doubt,  and  that  I  suspected  he  would  have  a 
long  time  to  wait  if  he  did  so  till  she  withdrew  the  charge 
she  had  made.  She  said  Ouizot  was  very  strong,  the  King 
very  firm,  the  marriage  very  popular,  and  that  they  all  de- 
sired nothing  so  much  as  to  make  known  all  that  had  passed, 
secure  that  in  so  doin^  they  should  have  public  opinion 
all  the  world  over  on  their  side.  We  parted  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder,  but  very  good  friends. 

January  1th. — Guizot  appointed  me  at  four  o'clock  yes- 
terday, but  when  I  went  there  he  was  not  returned  from  the 
Council.  I  called  again  and  saw  him  for  a  moment ;  but  as 
he  said  he  had  his  courier  to  dispatch,  and  ^^avait  k  me 
parler  sSrieusement,"  he  begged  me  to  go  to  him  to-day  at 
half-past  four. 

I  called  on  Lord  Cowley,^  and  had  a  long  conversation 
with  him.  He  is  impatient  for  a  reconciliation,  and  thinks 
that  far  too  ^^t  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  ques- 
tion itsell  He  blames  Palmerston  severely  for  his  dispatch 
of  July  19,  and  thinks  that  more  warning  and  menace  were 
held  out  than  I  had  conceived  ; '  that  his  communications 

>  [Henry,  Lord  Cowley,  younger  brother  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  (bom 
177S),  had  oeen  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  France  under  the  late  Government. 
He  reeiigned  on  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  PeePs  Administration,  but  remained  as  a 
private  gentleman  in  Paris  until  his  death,  -which  took  place  in  April,  1847, 
shortly  after  this  interview.] 

•  Miraflores  came  to  Pans  for  (see  fog£)  the  purpose  of  gjettingr  something 
settled.  He  told  the  King  that  Trapam  was  out  of  the  question,  the  two  sons 
of  Don  Francisco  do  Paula  almost  impossible  fh>m  the  Queen's  dislike  of  both, 
especially  of  Don  Enrique,  on  account  of  his  Insolent  letter  to  her  from  Bay- 
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ought  to  have  satisfied  Palmerston  that  the  French  Grovem- 
ment  were  in  an  excited  state  and  prepared  to  do  something 
unless  he  prevented  them.  This  makes  his  delays  still  more 
inexcusable.  He  also  fancies  that  it  would  never  have  hap- 
pened if  Aberdeen  had  remaiDcd  in  office. 

At  ni^ht  to  the  Opera,  where  I  met  Thiers  and  was  intro- 
duced to  Mol^.  I  am  to  call  on  Thiers  to-morrow  afternoon. 
M0I6  told  Normanbv  that  he  was  very  uneasy  about  two 
things — the  arrest  of  Oloza^  in  Spain  and  the  intervention 
of  the  Austrians  in  Italy,  wnich  he  expected  to  take  place. 
M0I6,  by  Normanby*s  account,  speaks  very  disparagingly  of 
Guizot,  and,  by  Madame  de  Lieven's,  very  contemptuously 
of  Kormanby.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  hear  all  the  stories 
the  people  here  tell  and  the  opinions  they  express  of  one 
another. 

Ai  night. — ^This  morning  I  called  on  Madame  de  St 
Aulaire,  whom  I  found,  and  Madame  de  Gontaut,  whom  I 
did  not ;  then,  Madame  de  Lieven.  Much  talk  on  the  old 
subject,  and  the  fire  of  my  ton^e  extinguished  the  fire  of 
hers,  for,  without  the  least  convmoing  her,  I  reduced  her  to 
silence.  The  great  ^un  I  brought  to  bear  on  her  waa  Aber- 
deen's dispatch  to  the  Duke  de  Sotomayor,  which  proved 
that  Palmerston  had  in  no  way  departed  from  the  sy^m  of 
conduct  pursued  by  Aberdeen.  From  her  I  went  to  Guizot, 
and  was  with  him  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  We  began  with 
an  agreement  that  we  should  be  mutually  frank  and  sincere. 
He  went  through  the  whole  case  and  exhibited  all  his  causes 
of  complaint  and  suspicion  against  Palmerston,  that  when 
he  came  into  office  he  never  said  a  word  (in  public  or  private) 
expressive  of  a  desire  to  be  on  good  terms  with  France,  nei- 
ther in  his  speech  at  Tiverton,  nor  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, nor  to  Jamac  ;  that  he  never  alluded  to  the  Spanish 
question,  nor  sought  to  establish  or  confirm  an  understand- 
ing thereupon  with  France  ;  that  the  dispatch  he  wrote  to 
Bulwer  (19th),  which  contained  instructions  for  his  conduct, 
was  not  imparted  to  the  French  Government ;  and  that  when 
Jarnac  spoke  to  him,  and  Palmerston  showed  him  the  dis- 

onne.  If,  therefore.  His  Mwesty  would  not  jjive  them  his  own  son,  he  entreated 
him  to  leave  them  alone  ana  let  them  choose  for  themselves.  The  King  an- 
swered very  an^^ilv,  said  ho  would  not  give  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  stiU 
uTffed  one  of  the  Spanish  Princes,  but  above  all  recommended  delay,  and  to 
take  time  for  coDsiaeration.  This  Miraflores  told  to  Lord  Cowley,  who  wrote 
it  home  to  Palmerston.  This  is  the  communication  which  Palmerston  alludes 
to  in  his  long  note,  but  he  is  very  incorrect  in  his  allusion. 
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patchy  it  was  already  gone.  All  this  apparent  reserve  and 
nncommonicatiyeness  excited  suspicions  that  he  was  not  well 
disposed  and,  above  all,  not  going  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  Aberdeen.  I  defended  him  by  saying  that  he  ought  to 
have  considered  Palmerston's  situation — ^just  come  into  office, 
encumbered  with  business,  occupied  with  questions  of  much 
more  urgent  importance  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nothing 
new  having  occurred  about  Spain,  he  contented  himself  with 
desiring  Bulwer  to  abide  by  his  predecessor's  instructions, 
and  really  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject ;  that  it  was  his 
habit  to  write  in  a  rathA"  familiar,  off-hand  style,  and  his 
dispatch  to  Bulwer,  which  was  not  intended  to  be  published 
or  communicated,  was  of  that  description,  but  that  it  meant 
nothing ;  and  when  asked,  and  the  objection  urged  to  the 
obnoxious  passage,  he  gave  the  most  positive  assurance  that 
no  change  of  poucy  was  contemplated.  Guizot  insisted  that 
it  did  not  signify  what  he  meant ;  that  the  Question  was, 
what  impression  it  was  calculated  to  convey.  Then  he  went 
into  the  various  delavs,  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  an 
answer  from  him ;  all  of  which  served  to  confirm  his  sus- 
picions that  a  different  and  hostile  policy  was  already  in 
active  operation,  that  the  note  of  February  27  gave  him  a 
right  to  act  fe  cos  SchSant,  and  that  in  a  letter  to  Jamao 
(which  he  ^ve  me  to  read)  he  plainly  indicated  his  inten- 
tion by  saying  that  if  England  aaopted  une  politique  isoUe, 
he  would  adopt  one  also,  and  he  asked  me  whether  I  would 
not  have  understood  what  this  meant — and  that  it  meant, 
what  he  afterward  did.  I  said  I  did  not  mean  to  acquit 
Palmerston  of  much  negligence  and  tardiness ;  that  I  thought 
he  ou^ht  to  have  at  once  come  to  a  satisfactory  understand- 
ing with  Prance  about  the  marriages ;  that  he  was  greatly  to 
blame  in  all  his  delays,  but  that  he  did  him  less  than  justice ; 
that  Palmerston  was  not  the  bitter  enemy  of  France  which 
he  supposed,  and  that  he  was  reposing  all  along  on  the  faith 
of  the  engagements  which  Aberdeen  had  communicated  to 
him,  never  thought  the  matter  pressed,  nor  had  the  least 
idea  that  they  took  it  so  seriously  ;  that  he  must  remember 
we  did  not  regard  Spanish  affairs  with  the  deep  interest  and 
attach  to  them  the  same  importance  they  did.  He  said  he 
was  convinced  that  Palmerston  came  into  office  with  a  reso- 
lution to  overturn  French  influence  all  over  the  world  ;  that 
he  fancied  (as  many  others  did)  that  Aberdeen  had  sacrificed 
the  interests  or  the  dignity  of  England  to  the  French  Gov- 
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ernment,  while  he  himself  had  continually  been  charged  with 
doing  the  same  thing  in  France :  charges  which  destroyed 
each  other.  But  that  this  was  Palmers  ton's  idea,  and  tnat 
he  was  resolved  to  oppose  France  everywhere,  to  display  his 
independence  ;  that  this  was  especially  his  object  in  Spain, 
where  he  wanted  to  raise  the  Progressists  and  depress  the 
Moderado  party  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  substituting 
English  for  French  influence ;  that  the  real  reason  he  sup- 
posed Don  Enrioue,  and  called  him  ^^  the  only  fit  husband," 
was  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  Progressista  party,  and  his 
being  chosen  as  the  Queen's  husb&nd  would  be  a  great  en- 
couragement and  triumph  to  it ;  that  this  party  was  the  ene- 
my of  Christina  and  of  the  present  government,  and  for  this 
reason  our  choice  was  obnoxious  to  them ;  that  except  for 
these  reasons  he  had  no  objection  to  Don  Enrique,  and  long 
ago  had  desired  Bresson  to  get  him  recalled  in  a  dispatch 
which  he  showed  me ;  that  he  was  convinced  that  Palmerston 
not  only  had  determined  to  act  in  the  way  he  had  stated,  but 
that  he  thought  he  could  intimidate  France.* 

I  replied  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken :  that  he  exag- 
gerated Palmerston's  disposition  and  mistook  his  position ; 
that  in  Melbourne's  time  he  did  what  he  chose  in  his  own 
department,  but  that  was  not  now  the  case  ;  that  all  inipor- 
tant  affairs  were  decided  by  the  Government,  and  that  John 
Bussell  was  far  from  having  any  bitter  feeling  against 
France,  and  had  alwavs  entertained  sentiments  of  esteem 
toward  Guizot  personally  ;  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
(not  even  Palmerston)  wished  to  see  him  out  of  oflSce.  It 
was  true  that  they  did  think  there  had  been  on  different 
occasions  and  in  various  places  an  undue  succumbing  to 
France,  but  that  there  was  no  desire  to  commence  a  general 
struggle  against  French  interests  ;  that  they  would  certainly 
see  with  pleasure  the  Liberal  i)arty  in  Spain  a^in  lift  up  its 
head,  and  some  such  reaction  as  should  promise  a  Govern- 
ment disposed  to  act  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and  nut  an 
end  to  the  despotism  that  now  prevailed.  He  said  that  he 
considered  this  the  best  and  most  constitutional  Government 
that  Spain  had  ever  had  ;  that  it  was  far  more  so  than  Es- 
partero's ;  that  every  change  had  been  effected  in  a  legal, 
constitutional  manner  by  the  Cortes  itself ;  while  all  former 

>  I  said  that  the  idea  of  intimidating  France  had  never  entered  his  head, 
that  he  was  un  homme  ds  cceur  himself,  and  knew  that  France  was  too  great 
and  too  powerAil  to  be  intimidated  by  any  one. 
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changes,  especially  the  expulsion  of  Queen  Christina,  had 
been  effectra  by  yiolence.  I  said  I  was  amazed  to  hear  him 
saj  so,  and  begged  to  ask  him  how  the  Cortes  itself  was  con- 
st! fcuted,  and  whether  it  had  not  been  packed  by  stratagem 
and  force,  and  by  the  most  unscrupalous  use  of  despotic 
power — ^the  municipalities  having  been  suppressed  and  all 
free  opinion  overborne.  He  only  replied  that  the  municipal 
question  was  made  the  instrument  of  the  Queen's  deposition, 
and  that  it  had  been  voted  by  the  Cortes. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  record  accurately  a  conversation  in 
which  we  often  diverged  and  then  returned  to  the  same 
topia  I  pressed  him  hard  on  his  want  of  openness  and  con- 
fidence, and  urged  that  when  the  two  countries  had  been  so 
long  on  such  terms  of  amity,  and  the  two  Sovereigns  also, 
that  before  he  proceeded  to  act  in  so  serious  and  decisive  a 
manner  and  which  could  not  fail  to  offend  England,  he 
ouffht  to  have  left  nothing  vague,  but  have  said  distinctlv 
ana  at  once  what  he  intended  to  do.  He  ought,  if  he  took 
the  note  of  February  27  as  his  lustification,  to  ascertain  that 
Palmerston  was  cognizant  of  that  note.  Why  did  he  not  as 
soon  as  he  came  into  office  renew  to  Palmerston  the  notice 
he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  convey  to  Aberdeen,  and  why 
not  say  frankly  that  he  regarded  the  state  of  the  case  to  m 
such  that,  acting  on  the  right  he  had  reserved  to  himself, 
he  should  send  instructions  to  Bresson  to  conclude  the  mar- 
riages ?  His  answers  to  this  were  very  weak.  He  said  that 
it  was  not  his  business  to  look  after  Palmerston's  affairs,  and 
that  he  had  a  ri^ht  to  conclude,  since  Aberdeen  had  com- 
municated with  him,  that  he  had  imparted  to  him  this  note ; 
that  he  showed  confidence  to  those  who  showed  confidence 
to  him,  and  that  he  did  not  think  Palmerston  had  acted  to- 
ward him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  such  confidential 
communication  on  his  part  His  real  reason  was  (though  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  charge  him  with  it),  that  it  he 
had  given  notice  to  Palmerston,  the  latter  would  have  sent 
off  U>  Madrid  and  probably  counteracted  his  scheme.  He 
insisted  that  his  letters  to  Jamac,  and  the  conversation  he 
had  had  with  Lord  Cowley  (which  he  repeated  to  me  word 
for  word  as  Lord  Cowley  had  done),  were  warning  enough, 
and  were  sufficient  indication  of  his  intentions.  Besides  that 
Bresson's  instructions  were  general,  he  had  had  them  above 
a  year  with  a  discretionary  power  to  act  upon  them  when- 
ever he  had  reason  to  believe  the  Coburg  marriage  was  immi' 
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nentf  which  case  he  contended  had  arrived.  I  said  if  its 
imminence  arose  from  onr  dispatch^  Bresson  had  himself 
created  it,  inasmuch  as  he  had  shown  it  to  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. He  said  that  was  not  true,  that  Bresson  had  giv- 
en him  his  most  positive  assurance  that  though  he  had  spo- 
ken of  it  to  different  people  he  had  never  shown  it  to  the 
Spanish  Ministers.  He  si)oke  with  great  energy  of  the  King's 
feelings  and  of  his  own,  especially  at  the  8hx>ng  language 
that  had  been  applied  to  him  personally,  and  of  his  having 
been  accused  in  a  formal  document  as  well  as  in  a  letter,  of 
had  faith  ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  transact  business  with  any 
confidence  and  in  a  nseful  manner  with  those  who  charged 
him  with  bad  faith.  Such  accusations  were  intolerable.  He 
then  spoke  of  his  letter  to  John  Bussell ;  that  he  had  only 
intended  to  call  his  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  going  on 
with  Palmerston  while  he  pnt  such  a  tone  into  the  discus- 
sions ;  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  had  ever  thought 
or  dreamed  of  effecting  Palmerston's  removal  from  office.  He 
excused  this  letter  very  clumsily,  and  said  he  had  not  ex- 
pected anv  answer  to  it  (being  evidently  to  the  last  degree 
nettled  at  that  which  he  had  receivea).  I  admitted  that 
this  letter  was  very  imj>rudent,  that  it  was  very  strong, 
and  spoke  of  Palmerston  in  terms  he  was  likely  to  feel  and 
not  easily  to  forgive  ;  that  he  should  have  recollected  what 
a  situation  he  placed  John  Kussell  in,  who  really  was  com- 

?5lled  to  answer  it  as  he  did,  or  to  quarrel  outright  with 
almerston ;  that  if  he  had  not  answered  it  as  he  did,  the 
indignation  and  resentment  of  Palmerston  would  have  been 
very  ^reat,  and  he  would  probably  have  resided  ;  and  that 
he  might  have  found  means  of  conveying  his  sentiments  in 
some  manner  less  dangerous  and  offensive.  He  insisted  on 
the  clear  intention  of  Palmerston,  from  the  dispatch,  the 
delays,  and  various  circumstances,  to  depart  from  the  en^ge- 
ment  with  Aberdeen,  I  said  that  we  could  prove  that  AlSr- 
deen  himself  had  laid  down  precisely  the  same  rule  of  conduct 
on  which  Palmerston  had  acted,  and  expressed  the  very  same 
sentiments ;  that  they  were  recorded  m  a  former  dispatch 
addressed  to  the  Duke  de  Sotoma^or  for  the  information  of 
the  Spanish  Government ;  that  this  was  very  different  from 
the  letter  to  Bulwer,  which  was  neither  to  be  shown  nor  any- 
thing done  upon  it,  but  was  a  reply  to  two  important  ques- 
tions :  the  first,  whether  if  the  Spanicuxls  chose  a  husband 
for  the  Queen  not  a  Bourbon  prince,  such  choice  would  be 
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displeasing  to  England  ;  and  secondly,  if  France  attempted 
to  coerce  their  choice,  whether  England  wonld  support  them. 
His  reply  was  plain  and  decisive:  viz.,  that  their  choice  would 
not  be  objected  to  by  England,  whatever  it  might  be ;  and 
that  while  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  that  France  ever 
would  attempt  coercion,  if  she  did,  Spain  would  have  the 
^'  sympathy ''  of  England  and  all  Europe.  He  said  he  had 
no  copy  01  this  dispatch,  and  did  not  well  recollect  its 
contents.  I  said,  "But  you  have  seen  if  He  "had  not 
had  it  in  his  hands,  it  had  been  read  to  him."  He  was  evi- 
dently much  put  out  by  the  citation  of  it 

After  a  great  deal  more  talk  he  spoke  of  his  intentions. 
First,  however,  he  complained  of  our  refusal  to  join  with  him 
in  the  Cracow  affair,  and  that  we  had  done  so  in  an  offensive 
manner,  giving  him  to  understand  that  his  breach  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  made  it  improper  to  join  with  him  in 
enforcing  that  of  Vienna,  but  that,  nevertheless,  he  was 
resolved  to  observe  the  greatest  moderation  and  to  evince 
no  rancune;  that  he  should  lay  the  papers  he  thought 
necessary  before  the  House  of  Peers,  and  make  such  a  state- 
ment of  the  whole  case  as  he  was  convinced  would  prove  to 
demonstration  to  France,  to  Europe,  and  even  to  many 
people  in  England  itself,  that  he  was  clear  and  blameless  in 
the  transaction ;  that  he  might  deceive  himself,  but  that 
such  was  his  sincere  belief ;  that  he  should,  however,  do  this 
in  language  of  moderation  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
avoid  furnishing  any  fresh  matter  for  irritation  ;  that  he 
should  continue  his  endeavors  to  act  toward  England  in 
a  friendly  spirit,  and  he  should  not  be  deterred  by  her  past 
conduct  from  offering  to  communicate  and  consult  with  her 
on  all  those  subject  which  it  was  desirable  they  should 
consider  with  reference  to  their  mutual  or  common  interests. 
He  said  he  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say  to  me,  hoped  to  see 
me  ^ain,  and  that  I  would  dine  with  him,  and  so  we  parted. 

January  10th. — On  Friday  I  called  by  appointment  on 
Duchdtel.  There  is  nothing  of  much  interest  to  record  of 
my  conversation  with  him.  He  talked  in  the  same  strain  as 
Guizot,  expressed  great  desire  for  reconciliation,  confidence 
in  the  goodness  of  their  case,  said  their  majority  was  stronger 
and  more  secure  than  ever,  and  any  change  01  Government 
impossible. 

Yesterday  morning  I  went  to  Lord  Cowley,  who  showed 
me  his  letters  to  Palmerston  giving  him  an  account  of  the 
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state  of  the  Spanish  question  and  of  his  conversations  there- 
upon with  toe  King  and  Guizot.  These  communications 
ought  certainly  to  haye  drawn  Palmerston's  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  ha?e  induced  him  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  to 
some  understanding  with  the  French  Qovemment  At  the 
same  time  the  anxiety  of  the  King  to  gain  time,  and  his 
urgent  recommendations  to  Miraflores  to  have  patience,  may 
have  misled  Palmerston  and  made  him  think  there  was  no 
danger.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  what  they  took  alarm  at  was 
Miraflores's  communication ;  that  they  really  did  believe  the 
Coburg  alliance  was  imminent,  and  that  when  it  was  followed 
up  by  Palmerston's  dispatch  of  the  I9th  their  fears  were 
still  more  increased.  They  all  along  suspected  both  Palm- 
erston and  Bulwer ;  and  they  did,  in  truth,  think  that  be- 
tween Christina's  impatience,  the  difficulty^  of  finding  an 
eligible  Bourbon,  the  probable  intrigues  of  Bulwer,  and  the 
suspected  co-operation  of  Palmerston,  unless  they  settled  the 
matter  themselves  somehow  it  would  be  settled  in  the  way 
they  most  dreaded.  They  knew,  or  at  least  they  though^ 
that  their  difficulty  would  be  very  agreeable  to  Palmerston, 
and  that  it  was  not  likely  he  would  help  them  out  of  it.  In 
this  state  of  things  I  have  no  doubt  that  Guizot  wrote  to 
Bresson  and  told  him  to  settle  the  affair  if  he  could,  and 
that  Bresson  was  furnished  with  fresh  instructions  on  which 
he  did  act,  and  not  on  the  old  discretionary  ones  on  which 
thojr  now  pretend  that  he  acted.  Lord  Cowley  thinks 
Chnstina  told  Bresson  that  if  he  would  at  once  strike  a 
bargain  and  give  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  for  the  Infanta, 
Don  Francisco  should  have  the  Queen ;  that  he  instantly 
accepted  this  proposal,  sent  it  off  to  Paris  by  telegraphy 
where  it  was  confirmed  at  once.  Whether  this  was  the  ex- 
act mode  or  not,  or  whoever  took  the  initiative,  I  believe  this 
is  the  way  it  was  done ;  certainly  the  King  seemed  anxious 
to  put  the  question  off.  Lord  Cowley  thinks  he  expected  to 
be  able  to  bring  back  Trapani.  Guizot's  vehemence  (for  he 
spoke  much  more  strongly  than  the  King)  ought  to  have 
alarmed  Palmerston.  The  mischief  has  arisen  from  Palm- 
erston being  careless  and  thoughtless,  Guizot  suspicious  and 
alarmed. 

Yesterday  morning  at  two  o'clock  I  called  on  Thiers  by 
appointment,  found  him  in  a  very  pretty  apartment  full  of 
beautiful  drawings,  copies  of  Italian  frescoes,  pictures, 
bronzes,  books  and  cahiers  of  MS.,  the  sheets  (much  corr 
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rected  and  interlined  I  could  see)  of  his  work.  These  he 
told  me  were  his  ^'seul-  d^lassement/'  and  that  politics  neTer 
interrupted  his  literary  labor.  We  then  talked  about  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  very  amusing  he  was,  sparing 
nobody  and  talking  with  his  usual  abundance  and  openness. 
He  said  he  had  read  the  notes  that  had  passed  between 
Palmerston  and  Guizot;  that  his  own  opinion  was  that 
Guizot  would  break  down  on  the  procedes,  but  that  at  all 
events  it  was  a  quarrel  it  outrance ;  that  each  accused  the 
<fther  of  bad  faith,  and  could  only  justify  himself  by  fixing 
that  imputation  on  his  antagonist ;  that  moderation  became 
impossible  when  such  charges  were  bandied,  and  he  had 
read  with  astonishment  the  strong  things  contained  in  these 
notes;  that  if  Guizot  had  the  worst  of  this  encounter  he 
would  fall,  not,  however,  bv  the  desertion  of  the  majority, 
not  by  this  Chamber,  but  through  the  King.  **  You  must 
not,**  he  said,  "  believe  what  you  hear  of  the  strength  of  the 
Government  and  of  its  security ;  don't  believe  all  Madame 
de  Lieven  tells  you ;  c'est  une  bavarde,  une  menteuse,  et 
une  sotte ;  vous  I'avez  beaucoup  connue,  vous  avez  6te  son 
amant,  n*est-ce  pas  ? ''  I  defended  myself  from  the  imputa- 
tion, and  assured  him  that  though  she  had  had  lovers  when 
first  she  came  to  England  I  never  had  had  the  honor  of 
being  one  of  them.  He  then  said  he  would  tell  me  what 
wouW  happen  :  the  King  se  faisait  illusion  that  the  Whig 
Government  could  not  stand ;  but  when  he  found  out  that 
this  was  an  error  il  aurait  peur;  and  if  we  continued  to 
refuse  to  be  reconciled,  he  would  get  rid  of  Guizot.  The 
present  Chamber  would  not  overthrow  him,  but  the  King 
would.  **Savez-vous  ce  que  c'est  one  le  Roi  ?  Le  mot 
est  grossier,  mais  vous  le  comprenarez.  Eh  bien,  c'est 
un  poltron."'  I  said  I  was  surprised  to  hear  this,  for  we 
thought  he  was  un  harnme  de  cauTy  and  had  given  proofs 
of  his  courage  very  often.  '*  Non,  non,  je  vous  dis  qu'il  est 
poltron,  et  quand  il  se  trouvera  d6finitivemeht  mal  avec 
vous  il  aura  peur  ;  alors  il  suscitera  des  embarras  d,  Guizot ; 
il  y  a  quarante  ou  cinquante  hommes  dans  la  Chambre,  je 

1  [LoaiB  Philippe  was  certainly  not  wanting  in  physical  ooarafre,hut  in  moral 
courage  he  appeared  in  his  later  years  to  be  dencient.  M.  Thiers  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  exaggerated  language,  and  he  disliked  the  Ring  \  for  M.  Thiers's 
great  defect  was  that  he  could  not  serve  any  one.  The  Bevolution  of  February, 
1848,  proved  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  these  predictions.  But  the 
want  of  resolution  which  M.  Thiers  imputed  to  the  King  arose  solely  from  his 
honorable  and  oonsiatent  aversion  to  violence  and  war.] 
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les  connais,  qui  tonmeront  contre  Ini,  et  de  cette  mani^re  il 
tombera,  pas  pax  la  Chambre,  encore  moins  par  yous.''  He 
said  the  accosations  had  been  so  strong  that  each  Minister 
was  bound  to  proye  his  own  case  and  the  mauvaisefai  of  his 
adversary^  and  Guizot  would  stand  or  fall  by  the  result  of 
the  explanations.  -*' Vous  pouyez  6tre  sftr  que  ce  que  je  vous 
dis  est  la  ySritS,  d'autant  plus  que  ce  n'est  pas  moi  qui  lui 
8ucc6derai,  c'est  Mol^.  Cependant  je  vous  parle  franche- 
ment,  et  je  yous  ayoue  aue  je  serais  enchants  de  sa  chute  ; 
d'abord  parce  que  je  le  a^teste,  et  apr^s,  parce  que  Talliandd 
anglaise  est  impossible  ayeo  lui ;  c'est  un  tmtre  et  un 
menteur  qui  s'est  conduit  indignement  enyers  moi^  mais  je 
ne  serai  pas  ministre.*'  Howeyer,  he  could  aflPord  to  wait ; 
he  was  forty-eight  years  old,  and  his  health  excellent.  As 
long  as  the  King  was  in  no  danger  he  would  never  send  for 
him  ;  as  soon  as  he  was  he  would  send  for  him.  The  King 
could  endure  nobody  who  would  not  consent  to  be  his  tool ; 
he  would  never  take  office  without  being  his  master,  ei  fen 
viendrai  i  bout ;  he  would  rather  continue  in  his  independ- 
ence than  take  office  on  any  other  terms.  He  told  me  he 
had  seen  the  notes^  and  was  amazed  at  the  sharpness  of  their 
contents.  We  then  went  out  together,  and  walked  to  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honore,  talking  about  his  book.  Napoleon,  etc 
At  night. — I  have  been  dining  with  Thiers,  and  met 
Odilon  Barrot,  Cousin,  B6musat,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne, 
Mignet,  and  several  others  I  can't  remember.  They  were 
all  prodigiously  civil  to  me,  and  with  Cousin  and  Mignet 
I  had  a  ^eat  deal  of  conversation.  Palmerston's  note 
arrived  this  morning.  It  is  very  clever  and  well  done,  but 
too  long,  and  his  polemique  about  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
my  opinion  diplacie  and  mischievous.  But  he  is  determined 
to  urge  this  point,  and  is  endeavoring  to  get  the  Allied 
Powers  to  join  with  him  in  a  protest  or  some  formal  ex- 

Sression  of  opinion  upon  it.  I  don't  believe  they  will  ever 
o  this ;  but  if  they  did,  it  would  probably  proauce  most 
serious  consequences.  His  policy  in  this  is  perfectly  incon- 
ceivable to  me.  Normanby  read  it  to  Guizot  this  afternoon, 
and  at  the  same  time  offered  him  the  dispatch  of  the  19th 
July  (to  Bulwer),  and  Aberdeen's  to  Sotomayor  to  publish 
with  the  other  pieces,  both  or  neither ^  but  he  refused  them. 
I  had  another  furious  set-to  with  Madame  de  Lieven,  who 
is  the  most  imprudent  woman  I  ever  saw;  but  we  always 
part  friends.     Kormanby  has  shown  Thiers  several  papers, 
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and  M0I6  many  more  he  tells  me.     I  have  begged  him  to  be 
oantious. 

January  12th. — I  called  on  Gaizot  yesterday  by  appoint- 
ment; found  him  more  stiff  and  reseryed  than  the  first 
time,  and  not  apparentljr  in  good  sorts.  He  did  not  appear 
to  have  anything  particular  to  say,  but  reyerted  to  the 
old  topics  ;  that  he  would  not  go  again  oyer  the  same 
arguments ;  but  it  was  clear  that  &om  the  beginning  Lord 
P^merston  had  a  fixed  policy  which  he  had  immediately 
begun  to  carry  out ;  to  raise  the  Progressista  party  in  Spain, 
and  destroy  the  Moderado  and  French  infiuence  with  it ; 
that  we  fancied  ourselyes  obli^^  to  substitute  English  for 
French  influence  there  as  an  indispensable  security  for  our 
power  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  we  appealed  to  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht ;  that  great  changes  had  taken  |)lace  since  that 
time.  It  was  true  France  had  acquired  Algeria,  and  through 
it  a  certain  power  in  the  Mediterranean ;  but  that  we  had 
acquired  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Oorfu,  which  we  had  not 
been  possessed  of  before,  and  which  were  quite  sufiGicient  to 
secure  our  power  there.  He  said  a  great  deal  more  of 
Palmerston,  for  he  still  insists,  and  either  belieyes,  or  at  all 
eyents  pretends  to  belieye,  that  Palmerston  was  bent  on  the 
Cobur^  marriage,  and  doing  his  utmost  to  bring  it  about. 
He  re^ly  thinlw  it  was  sound  policy  on  his  part,  and  for  that 
reason  was  pursuing  it.  I  again  and  again  assured  him  he 
was  mistaken.  "  You  forget,"  I  said,  "  that  when  this  affair 
began,  Palmerston  had  not  been  ten  days  in  office,  was  oyer- 
whelmed  with  business,  and  had  many  other  things  more 
pressing  to  occupy  his  attention.  He  had  found  an  under- 
standing concluded  with  Aberdeen,  which  he  accepted.  He 
had  no  thoughts  of  doing  anything;  he  knew  of  nothing 
urgent  that  had  occurred,  and  the  truth  is,  il  n^y  pensait 
pas.^  " Comment  1"  he  said,  rather  angrily,  "if  n'ypen- 
sait  pas  ?  Est-ce  que  yous  nous  prenez  pour  dupes  que  yous 
youlez  nous  faire  croire  cela  ?  '*  I  said  1  belieyed  it  was  so ; 
that  this  Spanish  question  which  was  of  such  deep  interest 
to  them  was  of  much  less  interest  to  us ;  and  "  why,"  I  said, 
"  if  you  considered  the  matter  so  urgent,  if  you  tnew  what 
was  going  on  in  Spain  (which  Lord  Palmerston  did  not),  and 
consider^  the  marriage  you  so  feared  to  be  imminent,  why 
did  not  you  go  at  once  to  Palmerston  and  tell  him  so  ?" 
"Oe  n'6tait  pas  &  moi,"  he  replied,  "de  faire  TMucation  de 
Lord  Palmerston."     "  No,"  I  said ;  "  mais  c'6tait  &  yous  de 
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faire  tos  propres  affaires,  and  to  communicate  frankly  with 
him  when  jon  wanted  his  assistance."  He  would  not  allow 
this.  I  said,  since  I  had  heen  here  and  had  seen  and  heard 
a  great  many  things  I  did  not  know  before,  I  had  become 
convinced  that  his  alarm  about  the  Ooburg  marriage  was 
perfectly  sincere,  that  he  really  did  belieye  it  was  likely  to 
take  place,  and  that  the  real  object  of  the  King  had  been  to 
set  the  Spanish  Court  to  wait  and  not  insist  on  an  imme- 
diate marriage  ;  that  it  was  not  the  dispatch  of  July  19,  but 
the  mission  of  Miraflores  and  what  he  had  said  to  the  King, 
which  had  really  alarmed  them,  fie  said  this  was  not  exact ; 
it  was  not  that  which  had  given  them  the  alarm,  but  from 
various  circumstances  they  were  convinced  that  the  Coburg 
marriage  would  have  been  settled  off-hand  if  they  had  not 
taken  decisive  steps  to  prevent  it ;  that  this  marriage  it  was 
impossible  for  France  to  tolerate.  There  was  already  a  Co- 
burg in  England,  another  in  Portugal,  and  to  have  had  a 
third  at  Madrid  would  have  been  to  make  Spain  a  part  of 
Portugal,  and  to  have  exhibited  to  all  the  world  the  triumph 
of  English  over  French  influence  ;  that  this  combination 
which  we  wanted  to  bring  about,  they  were  bound  to  defeat, 
and  then  again  assuming  that  our  Court  was  bent  on  it,  he 
said:  ^'Le  fait  est  que  vous  ^tes  meilleurs  courtisans  que 
nous.'^  I  told  him  that  I  was  assured  the  Court  had  never 
sought  this  alliance,  and  that  Prince  Albert  had  lon^  ago 
written  to  his  cousin  to  say  that  he  must  not  think  of  it,  as 
it  was  impossible. 

I  then  asked  him  whv  Christina  had  been  so  impatient 
to  conclude  a  marriage  of  some  sort,  and  why  she  could  not 
wait  as  the  King  had  advised.  He  said,  for  reasons  partly 
personal  and  partly  political ;  that  Queen  Christina  was  a 
very  extraordinary  woman — "  tr6s  habile,  avec  un  esprit  tr^s 
impartial " — that  she  had  no  prejudices,  and  he  haa  heard 
her  talk  of  her  greatest  enemies,  of  Espartero  even,  without 
rancor  and  with  candor ;  that  she  had  great  courage,  patience, 
and  perseverance,  and  never  quitted  a  purpose  she  had  once 
conceived ;  that  royalty  was  irksome  to  her,  and  government 
and  political  power  she  did  not  care  about  except  so  far  as 
they  were  instrumental  to  the  real  objects  of  her  life,  which 
were  to  live  easily,  enjoy  herself,  and  amass  money  for  her 
children,  who  were  numerous,  and  whom  she  was  very  anx- 
ious to  enrich  ;  that  she  was  aware  of  the  precarious  nature 
of  her  influence,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  connecting  herself 
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with,  and  obtaining  the  support  of,  one  of  the  great  Powers 
— England  or  France — ^the  latter  by  preference,  but  the  for- 
mer ii  not  the  latter ;  that  she  had,  therefore,  always  wanted 
the  King  to  give  her  his  sou  for  the  Queen,  and  when  he 
refused  this,  she  had  ^ot  angry  and  turned  to  the  Goburg 
alliance  and  the  Englisn  connection  ;  that  besides,  the  young 
Queen  was  impatient  to  be  married,  and  that  if  they  had 
not  found  her  a  husband,  she  would  infallibly  have  taken  a 
loyer.  ^'  Vous  ne  savez  pas  ce  que  c'est  que  ces  princesses 
Espagnoles  et  Siciliennes ;  elles  ont  le  diable  au  corps,  et  on 
a  toujonrs  dit  que  si  nous  ne  nous  h&tions  pas,  I'h^ritier 
yiendrait  arant  le  mari."  For  these  reasons  she  was  impa- 
tient to  conclude,  and  she  infallibly  would  have  concluded 
the  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  GoDurg  if  we  had  persisted 
in  refusing  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  and  had  not  effected 
some  other  arrangement  She  trusted  that  the  King,  her 
uncle,  would  have  accepted  the  fait  accompli^  and  at  all  events 
that  she  should  have  t^n  secure  of  English  support. 

I  then  said  that  after  all  what  was  now  most  important 
was  to  look  to  the  future,  that  our  quarrel  must  be  fought 
out,  but  that  a  short  time  would  bring  those  discussions  to 
an  end.  What  was  to  happen  then  ?  1  believed  and  hoped 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  renversi  here,  and  I  was  satis- 
fied Lord  Palmerston  would  not  be  in  England,  and  how 
were  the  affairs  of  the  two  Governments  to  w  conducted  be- 
tween them  ?  If  Spain,  which  had  once  been  a  military 
champ  de  beUaiUe,  was  henceforward  to  be  a  political  champ 
de  baiaiUe  between  the  two  countries,  I  did  not  see  how  any 
entente  was  possible.  Must  this  last  for  ever  ?  or  was  it  im- 
possible that  the  two  Oovemments  should  unite  in  bringing 
about  a  better  state  of  things  in  Spain,  and  giving  to  her  in 
reality  something  of  the  freedom  and  independence  which 
she  possessed  in  name  ?  He  seemed  by  no  means  disposed  to 
enter  on  this  subject,  and  as  I  thought  I  observed  in  his  man- 
ner some  symptoms  of  a  desire  that  our  conversation  should 
terminate,  I  rose  and  took  leave  of  him.  He  was  very  civil, 
but  rather  f onnal  and  ceremonious  on  my  going  away. 

Paris,  January  13/A. — This  morning  we  read  in  the 
newspapers  the  pieces  remises  by  Guizot  to  the  Ghamber  of 


Peers,  and  among  them,  to  our  great  surprise,  an  extract  of 
Q^s  dispatch  to  Bulwer  of  July  19,  Guizot  having 
refused  Palmerstbn's  offer  to  place  it  (with  Aberdeen's  to 


Palmerston'i 
refused  Pah 
Sotomayor)  at  his  disposal.    K^ormanby  immediately  wrote 
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him  a  very  strong  note  complaining  of  this  publication  after 
what  had  passed  between  them.  In  the  afternoon  I  saw 
Madame  de  Lieyen^  who  made  very  li^ht  of  it^  and  treated 
it  as  a  frivolous  complaint.  Bacourt,  wno  was  there,  endeav- 
ored to  find  excuses  for  Guizot,  but  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  he  had  no  right  to  use  this  without  our  permission. 
When  I  got  home  I  found  Guizot's  reply  had  come.  He 
said  he  had  given  nothing  more  than  he  had  quoted  in  one 
of  his  notes,  and  had  done  no  more  than  produce  the  English 
version  of  what  he  had  quoted  in  French,  and  he  asserted 
his  right  to  do  this.  He  finished,  however,  by  saying  that  if 
Normanby  would  send  him  the  two  dispatches,  he  would  add 
them  to  the  other  documents.  Normanby  wrote  back  word 
that  he  regretted  he  should  have  produced  this  extract  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the  tenor  of 
the  dispatch,  sent  him  the  documents,  and  hoped,  as  he  was 
going  to  publish  more,  he  would  produce  Palmerston's  last 
note.  There  has  been  a  schism  nere  in  the  Opposition ; 
Billault,  Dufaure,  and  thirty  or  forty  deputies  have  sepa- 
rated from  Thiers,  and  are  preparing  to  jom  M0I6  if  Ouizot 
falls.  It  seems  clear  that  neither  party  will  take  our  side  on 
the  marriage  question,  and  that  the  Government  will  not  be 
attacked  at  all  in  the  Peers,  and  very  probably  very  feebly  in 
the  Deputies. 

January  lUh. — For  the  last  two  days  I  have  been  sight- 
seeing, H6tel  Oluny,  churches,  Notre-Dame,  Saint-Germain 
I'Auxerrois,  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  all  dav  yesterday 
was  at  Versailles.  I  had  not  seen  it  for  above  thirty  years, 
and  was  struck  with  the  vast  dimensions  and  the  uguness  of 
the  building ;  it  is,  however,  interesting  on  the  whole. 

I  dined  with  Guizot  on  Friday ;  hSd  very  little  talk  on 

folitics.  He  came  into  one  of  the  rooms  where  Bacourt  and 
were  talking  and  joined  us.  I  then  said  that  though  I  had 
come  here  without  any  mission  I  had  come  not  without  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  take  back  with  me  something  which 
promised  a  renewal  of  good  understanding.  Guizot  said  he 
was  ready  to  be  on  good  terms  vnth  us,  but  he  could  do 
nothing  of  any  sort  or  kind,  and  this  he  repeated  in  a  very 
peremptory  tone.  He  was  probably  (though  very  civil  to 
me)  not  in  the  best  of  humors  in  consequence  of  the  article 
which  had  appeared  that  morning  in  the  ConsHtutionnel 
(Thiers's  paper),  with  a  circumstantial  and  quite  accurate 
account  01  what  has  recently  passed  between  Guizot  and 
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Normanby  about  the  dispatches.  This,  which  could  only 
come  from  the  Embassy,  nas  shocked  I  suppose  everybody, 
and  made  Onizot  and  his  friends  indignant.  Normanby  was 
himself  very  much  annoyed  when  he  read  the  article,  and  at 
once  perceived  the  bad  effect  it  would  hare.  He  said  he  did 
not  know  how  it  got  there,  but  he  suspects  Thiers,  who  prob- 
ably sent  it  or  caused  it  to  be  sent ;  nowever,  both  William 
Hervey  and  Craven  are  so  hot  and  so  unreserved  that  the 
Opposition  paper  might  very  easily  get  over  it.  Normanby 
has  told  Thiers  and  M0I6  everything,  and  Thiers  came  twice 
in  three  days  to  the  Embassy.  All  this  is  well  known,  and 
Normanby  passes  for  an  ambassador  in  constant  and  confi- 
dential communication  with  the  enemies  and  rivals  of  the 
Ministers.  In  spite  of  all  this,  within  the  last  two  days  I 
have  found  a  less  excited  tone.  We  had,  however,  our  own 
complaint  to  make,  which  probably  kept  them  more  quiet 
about  the  Constitutionnel.  When  all  the  papers  came  out 
it  appeared  that  Ouizot  had  published  another  fragment  that 
he  nad  no  right  to  do  of  one  of  Palmerston^s  dispatches, 
about  "the  only  fit  husband."  This  had  been  read  to  him, 
but  no  copy  given  to  him,  and  he  took  the  words  down  with 
his  pencil  at  the  time.  These  words  he  published  in  a  for- 
mal ofiScial  shape.  His  excuse  is  the  same,  that  the  words 
had  been  quoted  in  one  of  his  notes. 

January  19th. — Went  last  night  to  the  Tuilerios ;  the 
King  was  very  civil,  but  did  not  telk  to  me  on  wiy  subject. 
We  were  there  onlv  twenty  minutes.  I  saw  all  the  Princesses, 
the  Dnchesse  de  Montpensier  decidedly  the  best;  she  is  a 
pretty,  plump  little  thing,  and  looks  three  or  four  years 
older  than  she  is.  The  Duchesse  d'Orleans  is  still  in  mourn- 
ing. The  King  looks  very  well,  and  is  grossly  caricatured 
by  Punch;  he  is  a  very  good-looking  old  gentleman,  and 
seems  to  have  many  years  of  life  in  him  still. 

Normanby  saw  Uuizot  on  Sunday  about  the  affairs  of 
the  Plate,  when  he  took  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  him 
about  his  second  extract  (from  the  dispatch  which  was  not 
communicated  to  him)  ;  he  made  the  same  sort  of  excuse  as 
for  the  other,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had  taken  the 
words  down  in  jjenoil. 

Went  last  night  to  a  ball  at  the  Duchesse  de  Galiera's, 
where  I  met  Francis  Baring,'  who  told  me  a  good  deal  about 

1  [Mr.  Francis  Barinjif  had  married  Clara,  the  daughter  of  Maret,  Boc  de 
Bassano,  and  was  well  versed  in  French  affairs.] 
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French  politics.  He  says  Thiers  is  quite  out  of  the  question, 
and  that  his  own  errors  and  the  schism  in  his  party  have 
demolished  him.  Billault  and  Dufaure  are  making  a  second 
opposition.  He  thinks  Guizot  has  more  to  fear  from  the 
enects  of  the  yery  grave  financial  embarrassment  which  ex- 
ists, and  that  if  he  ^ot  the  conntry  into  any  political  diffi- 
culty in  the  midst  oi  it  he  might  be  sacrificed,  but  M0I6  is 
a  man  without  courage  ;  the  majority  is  the  King's  majority 
on  the  whole,  but  still  Quizot  has  many  followers  and  is  not 
without  power.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  quite  so  simple 
and  easy  to  dismiss  Guizot  unless  some  good  opportunity 
presented  itseU.  Eyerybody  here  will  supj)ort  the  Goyem- 
ment  in  its  present  contest  with  us.  He  said  he  should  not 
dare  to  speak  a  contrary  language  to  his  wife,  who  would  tear 
both  his  eyes  out  if  he  did.  He  thinks  we  were  right  to 
decline  joint  operation  in  the  affair  of  Cracow,  but  that  it  is 
an  enormous  blunder  to  make  so  much  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  that  it  would  haye  been  wise  to  haye  made  a  pro- 
test, the  more  yagne  and  general  the  better,  but  reserving  to 
ourselyes  to  take  any  course  we  thought  fit  in  respect  to 
Spanish  marriages  and  successions,  keeping  all  treaties  and 
laws  bearing  on  the  subject  in  reserye,  to  be  used  or  not 
according  to  our  discretion.  This  is  what  I  haye  always 
thought :  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  renunciations,  the  laws 
of  Spain,  and  the  other  treaties  between  Spain  and  Austria 
furnish  materials  for  a  yery  good  argument  such  as  an  astute 
counsel  might  turn  to  excellent  account ;  but  Palmerston  has 
made  the  Treaty  so  prominent,  and  has  been  so  decisiye  and 
peremptory,  that  he  has  got  into  a  position  where  he  can 
neither  advance  without  danger  nor  recede  without  discredit 
I  saw  the  other  day  his  protest  at  Madrid  against  the  mar- 
riage in  which  he  declared  that  England  would  never  ac- 
knowledge the  issue  of  the  Duchesse  de  Montpensier  as  heirs 
to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

January  2l8t — Was  at  Madame  de  Lie  yen's  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  when  Guizot  came  in  from  the  Chamber.  He  said 
the  Due  de  Broglie  had  spoken  for  an  hour  and  a  half  avec  un 
grand  succis.  The  next  morning  I  read  this  successful  speech, 
which  was  as  bad  as  it  well  could  be,  and  calculated  to 
make  matters  worse  with  us.  The  Queen's  Speech  arrived 
yesterday,  and  was  thought  very  moderate,  as  it  is,  but  very 
ill  written.  In  consequence  of  the  passage  about  Cracow 
none  of  the  Ambassadors  of  the  three  Courts  would  appear 
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at  the  sSance  roydk.  Yesterday  Ouizot  spoke  for  two  hoars^ 
and  certainly  yery  adroitly  m  reference  to  his  position 
and  his  object ;  being  quite  sure  of  whatever  he  said  being 
accepted  as  all-sufficient  by  the  Chamber,  he  could  afford  to 
glide  oyer  the  difficult  points  and  not  attempt  to  grapple 
with  them,  and  he  carefully  abstained  from  saying  anything 
irritating  or  offensiye  to  us,  sparing  eycn  ralmerston  as 
much  as  he  could.  I  went  to  Madame  de  Lieyen  to-day, 
when  she  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  debate.  I  said, 
"  If  you  want  my  candid  opinion  I  will  gjye  it  you.  Le  dis- 
cours  du  Due  de  Broglie  a  ktk  mauyais ;  il  est  indigne  de  lui 
et  de  la  reputation  qu'il  s'est  acquise ;  il  n'est  ni  iuste,  ni 
yrai,  ni  sage.  S'il  ayait  eu  le  d6sir  d'enyenimer  raffaire, 
ce  que  je  ne  crois  pas,  il  n'aurait  pas  pu  parler  autrement" 
I  then  said  that  the  speech  of  M.  Uuizot  was  of  a  yeiy 
different  character,  that  I  did  not  attach  much  yalue  to  his 
argument,  and  that  he  had  eluded  all  the  real  difficulties  of 
the  question,  but  that  he  had  contriyed  to  make  a  defense 
which  was  quite  sufficient  for  his  purpose  here  (though  if  it 
had  been  aadressed  to  an  English  rarliament  or  court  of 
justice  it  might  have  been  easily  answered),  and  to  do  so 
with  a  perfect  reserye  and  moderation,  and  without  allowing 
one  word  to  escape  him  of  a  yiolent  or  offensiye  chu^icter  ; 
that  it  was  yery  cleyer,  yery  adroit,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  occasion,  and  I  thought  would  produce  a  salutary 
effect  chez  nous.  She  was  much  pleased,  and  expressed  her 
satisfaction  that  I  thought  this ;  when  I  said  she  must  not 
forget  that  I  said  so  always  with  a  reserye  as  to  the  argu- 
ment, and  that  I  only  meant  to  speak  of  the  tone  ;  that  as 
to  the  yalue  of  the  speech  in  reference  to  the  question  at 
issue,  I  agreed  entirely  with  the  Constitutionnel.  She 
laughed  at  this,  affected  to  treat  it  with  derision,  and  said 
that  all  the  world  knew  the  articles  in  that  paper  came  from 
the  Embassy,  which  I  treated  with  derision  in  my  turn. 
Ouizot  then  came  in,  but  only  stayed  a  moment ;  she  told 
him  that  I  admired  his  speech,  but  would  teU  him  more  of 
what  I  had  said  when  he  came  to  her  in  the  eyening.  I 
then  told  her  of  the  absence  of  the  Ambassadors  at  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  struck  her  prodigiously,  and  she 
would  hardly  belieye  it.  We  afterward  talked  of  the  future 
and  how  matters  could  be  got  right,  and  we  both  agreed 
that  where  *^  la  confiance  ayait  et6  6branl6e  "  entirely,  it  was 
yery  difficult  to  restore  it.     I  said  the  only  way  I  Imew  was 
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to  act  with  mutual  truth  and  good  faith,  to  have  no  dessous 
des  cartes  on  either  side,  and  then  by  degrees  each  party  would 
discover  that  the  other  really  was  doin^  so,  and  by  degrees 
confidence  might  revive.  But  the  notion  of  Palmerston's 
hatred  of  Guizot  is  so  strong,  of  his  independent  power  in 
the  Government  and  his  disposition  to  use  it,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  bring  them  into  anything  like  a  quiet  and  con- 
fiding state  of  mind.  I  told  her  it  was  an  error  to  suppose 
Palmerston  was  so  powerful  and  that  he  could  drag  his  col- 
leagues with  him  unreasonably,  and  that  if  they  found  him 
wantonly  and  unfairly  endangering  the  peace  of  the  two 
countries,  they  would  force  him  to  desist  or  to  go.  Guizot's 
speech  seems  to  have  been  received  very  favorably  by  most 
people  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  it  certainly  was  very 
able  and  judicious. 

I  dined  to-day  with  Madame  Graham  (a  dull  partv),  and 
went  afterward  to  Mrs.  Austin's,  where  I  met  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville,  Mignet,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  M.  de  Circourt,  Mr.  Wheaton, 
and  several  others  whose  names  I  cannot  recollect  There  was 
also  a  Mr.  Schwabe,  who  has  been  traveling  all  over  Spain 
with  Gobden,  and  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  country 
and  the  people.  He  says  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  Free-Trade 
tendencies,  but  not  at  Barcelona.  They  were  well  received 
everywhere,  and  by  nobody  better  than  by  the  French  consuls 
(especially  Lesseps  at  Barcelona),  whom  they  found  advocates 
of  Free  Trade.  The  country  appeared  miserably  desolate 
and  depopulated,  but  they  were  told  that  the  improvement 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  was  prodigious.  The 
Infanta's  marriage  was  unpopular,  French  influence  on  the 
wane,  and  he  is  convinced  that  if  the  country  is  only  left 
alone,  the  feeling  of  Spanish  independence  wiU  be  enough 
to  provide  an  opposition  to  French  influence. 

January  Mth. — On  Friday  the  newspapers  brought  the 
English  debate  on  the  Address,  which  has  made  a  great  sen- 
sation here.  The  speeches,  especially  Lord  Lansdowne's,  all 
so  moderate  and  expressive  of  an  earnest  desire  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  France.  Everybody,  those  who  hoped  and 
those  who  feared,  were  astonished ;  Guizot  delighted,  but 
taking  it  coolly.  We  think  that  Lansdowne's  tone  was  too 
low,  tnat  he  was  too  empressS,  and  that  it  will  be  misunder- 
stood at  Paris.  Then  the  Times  has  been  writing  articles 
abusing  Palmerston  and  giving  out  that  public  opinion  is  all 
against  him,  and  inclines  to  Guizot,  doing  all  the  mischief 
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it  can.  These  articles  were  receired  with  a  great  deal  of 
chuckling  by  Onizot  and  his  people,  and  the  low  tone  taken 
by  OoYernment  and  others  corroborated  their  impressions. 

John  Rossell  spoke  very  properly,  very  conciliatorily,  but 
with  more  of  firmness.  There  was  a  ball  here  on  Friday 
night,  where  I  had  some  conversation  with  Mol^,  Cousin, 
Duver^er,  and  Francis  Baring.  All  are  struck  with  our 
discussion.  M0I6,  who  wishes  for  reconciliation  and  rejoices 
at  the  spirit  that  has  been  evinced,  told  me  he  thou&fht 
Broglie's  speech  very  bad,  and  Guizot's  very  ^ood  and  dis- 
creet, but  that  the  latter  was  already  triumphmg.  "  Avez- 
vous  vu,*'  he  asked  him,  "  les  joumaux  anglais  ?  Eh  bien, 
Yous  voyez  qu'on  recule."  Cousin  said  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  say  anything  for  us  in  the  Chamber  when 
we  did  not  seem  disposed  to  say  anything  for  ourselves. 
Duvergier  said  the  same  thing,  and  he  with  Thier  and  his 
people  are  excessively  disgusted  and  disappointed  at  the 
CTOund  appearing  te  oe  taken  from  under  their  feet.  M.  de 
Beaumont  said  te  me  last  night,  ^'11  parait  que  vous  avez 
mis  has  les  armes.'^  They  now  write  from  England  that  it 
is  probable  there  will  be  no  discussion  in  either  House,  a 
conclusion  so  impotent  and  discreditable  that  I  hope  it  will 
not  end  thus.  Palmersten  can  never  permit  this ;  both  he 
and  the  Embassy  and  Thiers  will  cut  a  ridiculous  figure 
enough. 

With  great  imprudence  and  impropriety,  in  my  opinion, 
Normanby,  with  Palmersten's  concurrence,  has  been  m  con- 
fidential communication  with  Thiers  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  latter  te  attack  the  Government  in  the  Cham- 
ber, it  &ing  of  course  expected  and  understood  that  we  were 
to  make  a  strong  case  against  Guizot  at  home.  All  the 
world  here  knows  of  this  connection  and  blames  it.  Guizot 
is  of  course  indignant  at  it,  and  it  renders  all  communica- 
tion between  him  and  Normanby  as  cold  and  distant  as  pos- 
sible. Thiers  is  as  sulky  as  a  l>ear  j  he  knows  that  his  alli- 
ance with  the  Embassy  has  done  him  no  good,  and  now  it 
seems  unlikely  te  enable  him  to  do  anybody  else  any  harm. 
It  is  clear  te  me  that  we  are  in  great  danger  of  cutting  a 
contemptible  figure  and  something  more,  for  nothing  can  be 
BO  impolitic  as  to  create  a  belief  here  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  resolved  to  submit  to  anything  rather  than  go  to 
war,  and  that  the  French  (Jovemment  may  follow  their  own 
devices  without  hindrance,  for  if  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
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AfEairs  (especially  Palmerston)  remonstrates  and  complains 
he  will  probably  not  be  supported  at  home.  The  fact  is, 
Palmerston's  mismanagement  of  his  case  and  his  most  un- 
wise persistence  in  his  argument  about  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
have  ruined  him  and  ^ven  gain  de  cause  to  Guizot.  I  must 
say  that  I  begin  to  think  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  him, 
and  that  he  retdly  is  a  rery  bad  and  dangerous  Minister.  It 
appears  that  before  the  session  opened  Lansdowne  wrote  to 
Palmerston  and  desired  to  know  what  he  meant  to  do,  what 
to  insist  on,  and,  in  short,  how  they  stood.  He  wrote  back 
word  that  he  had  no  thoughts  of  insisting  on  any  renuncia- 
tions, as  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  obtain  them,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  go  on  witn  France  amicably  and  frankly  on 
all  matters  of  common  interest,  though  of  course  there  could 
not  be  the  same  confidence  as  heretofore.  On  this.  Lans- 
downe made  his  speech.  But  yesterday  morning  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  honeyed  words  there  arrives  a  letter  from 
Palmerston  to  Normanby  desiring  him  to  go  and  complain 
formally  of  the  affair  oi  the  extracts,  and  particularly  that 
what  he  did  publish  was  not  textually  correct,  and  that  Gui- 
zot's  excuses  were  not  satisfactory.  Normanby  never  told 
me  of  this  till  the  evening  when  he  had  done  it  He  went 
to  him  and  read  the  letter,  and  Guizot  was  very  angry  and 
said  excuses  was  not  a  proper  word  between  gentlemen,  and 
that  it  was  difficult  to  carry  on  communications  when  such 
expressions  were  used.  Normanby  said  he  could  only  answer 
for  the  English  word,  in  which  sense  he  ought  to  have  under- 
stood it. 

Eoening, — ^I  saw  the  dispatch  this  morning  ;  it  was  short 
enough,  but  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have  read  it  to 
Guizot.  This  evening,  however,  Normanby  met  him  at 
Madame  de  Ldeven's,  when  he  told  him  he  thought  it  not 
worth  while  to  write  to  Palmerston  what  had  passed  between 
them  yesterday,  as  he  had  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the 
English  word.  Guizot  said  as  that  was  the  case  ne  had 
nothing  to  say,  and  thought  too  it  would  be  as  well  to  say 
nothing  to  Palmerston  about  it.  So  this  matter  is  in  a  man- 
ner blown  over,  but  the  same  animus  will  probably  generate 
fresh  things  of  the  same  kind. 

This  morning  I  called  on  Tocaueville  and  sat  some  time 
with  him  and  nis  wife,  an  Englishwoman.  He  looks  as 
clever  as  he  is,  and  is  full  of  vivacity,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  simplicity,  in  his  conversation.    He  gave  me  an  account 
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of  the  state  of  parties  in  France  substantially  the  same  as 
I  had  heard  before  ;  the  schism  of  Billault  and  Dnfaure,  to 
whose  section  he  belongs ;  they  could  not  go  on  any  longer 
with  Thiers,  who,  he  says,  does  not  command  above  twenty 
or  thirty  votes,  and  is  out  of  the  question.  He  had  formerly 
belonged  rather  to  Odilon  Barrot  than  to  Thiers ;  said  the 
marriage  q[aestion  was  most  decidedly  popular  in  France,  be- 
cause considered  as  having  given  us  a  check  which  had  paid 
off  old  scores,  and  that  the  being  now  quits  had  rendered  a 
future  good  understanding  more  easy ;  and  never  did  he  re- 
member so  general  a  disposition  to  l>e  on  friendly  terms  with 
us,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  us  ;  he  thinks  the  King  could 
turn  out  Guizot  and  make  another  Government,  but  that  he 
is  not  likelv  to  do  it. 

I  went  last  night  to  a  ball  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  where 
amon^  many  fine  people  were  all  the  bourgeoisie.  It  was  a 
magnificent  ball  and  very  well  worth  seeing,  many  of  the 
women  very  good-looking  and  all  well  dressed.  There  must 
have  been  two  thousand  people  there,  and  the  house  extraor- 
dinarily fine.  From  thence  to  a  ball  at  Madame  Pozzo  di 
Borgo's,  the  most  beautiful  house  I  ever  saw,  fitted  up  with 
the  greatest  luxury,  and  recherchS  and  in  excellent  taste. 
There  were  to  be  seen  all  the  exquisitejy  fine  people,  the 
cream  of  Parisian  socieiy,  all  the  Fauboufe  St.  Germain,  the 
adherents  of  the  old  and  frondeurs  of  tl^  new  dynasty  who 
keep  aloof  from  the  Court,  and  live  in  political  obedience  to, 
but  in  social  defiance  of,  the  rulinff  powers.  They  are  knit 
together  by  a  sort  of  compact  of  disloyalty  to  the  de  facto 
sovereign,  and  if  any  one  of  them  suffers  himself  or  herself 
to  be  attracted  to  Court  the  offender  immediately  loses  caste, 
is  treated  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  indignation,  and  if  a 
man  very  probably  does  not  escape  without  some  personal 
quarrel  and  is  sure  to  be  deserted  by  his  friends. 

January  26tt. — ^Yesterday  morning  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle came  with  a  bitter  and  violent  article  against  Guizot's 
speech  in  the  Chamber ;  the  courier  at  the  same  time  brought 
copies  of  our  printed  papers,  and  I  took  one  to  Madame 
de  Lieven.  There  I  found  Guizot  furious  at  this  article, 
which  he  said  he  was  sure  had  been  dictated  by  Palmerston 
himself.  I  said  I  was  as  much  shocked  at  it  as  he  was,  and 
that  Normanby  regretted  it  very  much,  but  that  I  was 
I)ersuaded  Palmerston  had  had  no  hand  in  it,  and  no  knowl- 
edge of  it ;  that  he  had  written  to  Lord  Lansdowne  the  day 
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after  his  speech,  saying  he  entirely  approved  of  it  and  agreed 
in  all  he  said,  and  it  was  impossible  he  should  have  at  the 
same  time  written  such  a  letter  and  sanctioned  such  an 
article,  but  that  I  was  sorry  he  had  not  taken  means  to  pre- 
vent snch  diatribes,  and  inspired  the  Chronicle  with  a  bet- 
ter spirit  It  was  preaching  to  the  winds.  His  dislike  of 
Palmerston  is  so  great,  and  his  conviction  of  the  reciprocity 
of  the  sentiment  so  rooted,  that  he  will  not  allow  himself  to 
doubt  I  left  them  because  I  was  engaged,  and  promised  to 
return  in  the  afternoon  to  her.  When  1  did  return  I  found 
the  perusal  of  the  papers  had  made  a  great  impression  on 
her.  She  said  there  were  many  curious  things  she  did  not 
know  before.  I  said,  "  Certainly,  so  I  told  you,"  and  I  then 
pointed  out  to  her  certain  letters  and  asked  her  if  they  did 
not  prove  to  demonstration,  first,  that  the  proposal  of  a 
Coburff  came  entirely  from  M^rid  and  was  the  desire  of  the 
Spanish  Court ;  secondly,  that  we  had  constantly  refused  to 
lend  ourselves  to  it ;  and  thirdly,  that  if  we  had  answered 
the  appeal  to  us  according  to  the  disposition  they  always 
had  imputed  to  us,  the  marriage  might  have  been  made. 
She  was  obliged  to  own  that  it  was  so,  but  then  again  re- 
turned to  the  old  question  "Whv,  then,  did  you  name 
him  ?  '^  I  said  once  more  for  the  fiftieth  time  that  it  never 
had  entered  into  the  head  of  Palmerston  or  of  anybody  else 
that  t?^  mention  of  his  name  would  have  raised  sucn  a  notion 
or  suspicion  in  them  or  in  anybody,  and  that  it  was  wonder- 
ful they  would  not  see  that  if  he  bad  had  the  intention  and 
that  this  letter  contained  the  expression  of  it,  the  last  thing 
he  would  have  done  would  have  been  to  show  it  to  them. 
She  then  talked  again  about  the  Chronicle  and  the  difficulty 
of  going  on,  of  the  unsatisfactory  relations  between  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  Embassy,  and  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  ever  restoring  them  to  such  a  condition  as  they  ought  to 
be  in  for  any  useful  purpose.  "How,"  she  asked,  ''could 
M.  Guizot  open  his  mind  to  Normanby,  or  talk  confiden- 
tially to  him,  when  he  knows  he  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  Opposition,  and  that  what  he  says  may  be  repeated 
the  next  moment  to  Thiers  and  ^PP^^  in  the  Constitution- 
nel  on  the  following  morning  ?  "  This  is  the  real  embarrass- 
ment, and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  got  over. 
Quizot  and  Kormanby  are  on  civil  terms,  and  that  is  alL 
When  they  meet  on  business  they  discuss  the  particular 
matter  in  hand,  and  never  anything  more  ;  to  William  Her- 
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yey  Goizot  does  not  speak  at  all ;  when  they  meet  at  Madame 
de  Lieven'Sy  Guizot  appears  not  to  see  him.  She  says  that  I 
am  the  only  Englishman  to  whom  he  can  talk  openly,  and 
conseqnently  they  are  very  sorry  for  my  departure. 

After  I  left  her  in  the  morning  I  drove  all  over  Paris  ;  to 
the  University  to  see  Cousin,  who  lives  up  a  staircase  just 
like  a  Bencher  or  a  Collegian.  He  was  not  at  home,  nor 
anybody  there  to  answer  the  bell,  so  I  stuffed  mv  card 
through  a  crevice  in  the  door.  He  is  a  Peer.  Then  to 
Prince  Czartoryski's,  who  lives  in  a  great  old  house  in  the 
Isle  St.  Louis,  close  to  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz.  The  establish- 
ment is  curious  and  interesting.  The  Princess  told  me  she 
wanted  a  house  which  was  spacious  and  cheap,  and  not 
therefore  in  the  fashionable  and  dear  part  of  the  town. 
They  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  this,  which  exactly 
suits  them.  It  was  the  hotel  of  the  Due  de  Sully,  and  there 
was  formerly  a  subterraneous  passage  with  a  communication 
to  the  Arsenal.  It  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lam- 
bert, a  great  financier,  and  is  still  called  the  H6tel  Lambert. 
Madame  dn  Ghdtelet  had  it,  and  they  show  the  apartment 
which  Voltaire  occupied  for  many  years.  At  the  Eevolution 
it  became  a  shop  or  magasin,  I  forget  of  what,  but  no  change 
was  made  in  the  building.  The  Czartoryskis  found  it  all 
delabrS  and  dirty,  bought  it  very  cheap,  and  spent  twice  as 
much  as  the  purchase-money  in  restorations.  It  is  a  great 
fine  house,  handsome  staircase  and  gallery,  very  vast,  with 
court  and  garden,  and  a  delightful  airy  prospect  toward  the 
river  and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  thick  coat  of  dirt 
which  was  cleared  away  had  preserved  the  original  painting 
and  gilding,  which  have  come  out,  not  indeed  bright  and 
fresh,  but  still  verv  handsome,  and  they  have  furnished  it  in 
a  corresponding  style.  It  is  not,  however,  for  the  purpose 
of  bein^  well  lodged  that  they  have  thus  provided  them- 
selves, but  to  pjerform  a  great  work  of  beneficence  and 
charity.  The  Princess  has  converted  the  whole  of  the  upper 
stories  intD  a  great  school  for  the  daughters  of  distressed  \  . 
Polish  officers  and  gentlemen,  where  they  are  lodged,  fed,  > 
clothed,  and  educate,  and  what  is  left  of  their  fortune  they 
spend  in  this  manner.  She  took  me  all  over  the  apartments ; 
tney  are  like  those  in  a  very  well-regulated  pauper  school, 
clean  to  an  extreme  nicety,  but  modest  and  economical. 
The  girls  crowded  about  her  to  kiss  her  hand.  There  they 
are  prepared  to  become  governesses ;  the  Princess's  daughter 
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is  their  "  Professeur  d' Anglais/'  she  told  me.  It  is  a  very 
striking  sight  and  well  worth  support.  I  went  from  thence 
to  the  Place  Boyale ;  then  to  where  the  Bastille  formerly 
stood^  and  down  the  whole  length  of  the  Boulevards,  which 
is  the  way  to  see  this  curious  town. 

Wednesday. — Yesterday  morning  news  came  that  the 
Spanish  Ministry  was  out ;  a  majority  in  the  Cortes  on  the 

Juestion  of  the  Presidency,  composed  of  Progressistas  and 
iscontented  Moderados,  turned  them  out.  llie  movement 
is  anti-French  and  said  to  be  brought  about  by  a  coalition  of 
the  two  brothers  a^nst  the  Queen-mother.  Guizot  is  evi- 
dently disconcerted  by  it ;  Madame  de  Lieven  affects  a  su- 
preme indifference ;  sne  told  me  that  Sotomayor  was  making 
a  Government,  a  Moderado  Government,  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  Mon  to  remain.  Mon  would  not  without  Pidal  (his 
brother-in-law),  and  the  others  were  willing  to  have  Mon, 
but  would  not  have  Pidal,  because  the  two  would  make  the 
Cabinet  too  French.  They  now  acknowledge  that  ^^sans 
contestation  vous  n'avez  jamais  voulu  ni  rien  fait  pour  le 
Cobourg."  I  asked  her  whether  this  was  Guizot's  opinion, 
and  she  said  *^parfaitement."  This  is  incomparably  cool. 
After  having  had  the  most  reiterated  assurances  before  the 
facty  which  they  utterly  disregarded,  and  did  not  choose  to 
believe,  now  that  the  fact  is  accomplished,  and  it  suits  their 
purpose  to  make  it  up,  they  acknowledge  that  they  were  in 
error,  and  acted  on  a  mistaken  notion. 

I  went  last  night  to  Madame  de  Circourt,  who  has  a  brill- 
iant salon,  but  I  Knew  none  of  the  people ;  then  to  Madame 
de  Girardin,  where  were  people  of  a  totelly  different  descrip- 
tion. 

Thursday. — I  prevented  Normanby  from  going  to  Thiers's 
salon  the  night  before  last,  and  yesterday  morning  I  gave 
him  to  understand  as  delicately  as  I  could  that  all  his  com- 
munications with  him  and  others  in  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment were  noted,  reported,  and  much  resented.  He  is, 
however,  still  impressed  with  the  notion  that  Guizot  may  be 
got  out,  and  that  his  connection  with  his  opponents  may 
conduce  to  that  object,  in  my  opinion  a  dangerous  error. 

Kisseleff  gave  me  an  account  of  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  Guizot  about  the  dispatch  which  he  read  in  the 
Chamber.  Kisseleff  said  it  was  very  irregular  and  improper, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  had  done  any  harm.  Kisseleff  re- 
ceived it  the  morning  of  the  debate  in  the  Peers,  and  took  it 
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to  Oaizot^  telling  him  it  might  be  of  use  to  him  to  know  the 
contents.  Kisseleif  left  it  with  him  to  read  at  his  ease,  and 
begged  him  to  return  it  directly,  giving  him  no  authority  to 
produce  it.  Guizot  read  it  in  extenso.  He  said  afterward 
that  he  belieyed  it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do  for  France 
and  Russia  too.  Strange  that  a  man  so  formal  should  be  so 
loose  in  his  transaction  of  business. 

Friday. — I  saw  Guizot  yesterday,  mv  last  day ;  he  is  very 
sorry  I  am  going,  being  the  only  Englisliman  he  could  speak 
to ;  he  does  not  see  how  he  can  go  on  with  Normanby  in  bis 
notorious  relations  avec  tous  ses  ennemis ;  then  as  to  the 
press,  the  Morning  Chronicle  ;  Palmerston's  connection  with 
it  is  so  notorious  that  one  might  as  well  try  and  persuade 
him  day  was  night  as  that  Palmerston  was  not  concerned  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle.  I  told  him  frankly  that  I  regretted 
both  the  appearance  and  the  existence  of  intimacy  tetween 
the  Embassy  and  the  Opposition,  that  it  was  exaggerated, 
but  that  I  could  not  be  surprised  at  its  producing  an  effect 
on  him.  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  again  into  the 
case  or  to  triumph  over  the  effect  produced  by  our  blue- 
book  ;  I  only  said  '^  that  he  now  admitted  himself  that  he 
had  been  wrong  about  Palmerston  before,  and  that  this 
might  inspire  him  with  more  confidence  for  the  future ;  *' 
but  he  said,  ^^No,  he  did  not  admit  it ;  that  Palmerston  had 
come  into  office  with  the  resolution  of  attacking  him  any- 
where ;  that  the  Marriage  question  in  Spain  was  merely  sub- 
sidiary to  that  object,  and  he  had  only  put  forward  Don  En- 
rique in  order  to  set  up  the  Progressista  party  against  him  and 
French  influence."  lie  said  tiie  greatest  danger  proceeded 
from  les  agents  subalternes  ;  that  he  had  given  a  proof  of  his 
resolution  to  act  justly  by  at  once  recalling  the  French 
Consul  at  the  Mauritius,  for  which  he  was  well  aware  he 
diould  be  attacked  here,  but  that  it  was  right,  and  he  had 
therefore  done  it.  He  said  he  would  communicate  with  me, 
but  he  thinks  the  disposition  of  the  other  Ministers  of  little 
consequence  so  long  as  Palmerston's  are  what  they  are.  All 
our  conversation  ran  on  this  ;  his  on  the  difficulty  of  going 
on  after  all  that  had  passed,  mine  on  the  necessity  of  trying. 
I  said  what  I  could  for  Normanby,  and  assured  him  he  would 
find  him  personally  easv  to  deal  with.  I  then  went  to  Ma- 
dame de  liieven,  who  followed  in  the  same  strain,  and  said, 
what  is  true  enough,  that  Normanby,  once  having  let  him- 
self drop  into  Thiers's  hands,  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  out 
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again.  This  has  always  struck  me.  I  have  said  what  I 
could  to  Normanby,  but  I  came  too  late  for  that.  I  am 
certain  they  are  very  uneasy  at  the  effect  produced  both  in 
England  (even  in  the  midst  of  its  apathy)  and  here  by  the 
publication  of  our  papers.  Here  it  is  unquestionably  ^reat, 
although  they  have  not  yet  been  distributed  fully.  I  met 
Oousin  last  night,  who  was  vehement  on  the  subject,  and 
told  me,  if  he  had  been  aware  of  their  contents,  nothing 
should  have  prevented  his  replying  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie. 
Tocqueville  told  me  that  thevhad  produced  a  very  great 
effect;  that  men  like  himself  who  approved  of  what  had 
been  done  were  inexpressibly  shocked  at  the  way  in  which  it 
had  been  done,  and  at  the  revelation  of  so  much  that  was 
false  and  dishonorable  in  the  conduct  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 

Saturday, — Just  setting  off  to  London  and  not  sorry  to 
leave  Paris,  where  I  am,  after  all,  a  fish  out  of  water.  I 
have  been  most  kindly  and  hospitably  entertained,  interest- 
ed, and  amused,  but  the  excitement  of  the  particular  ques- 
tion once  over,  I  feel  that  I  have  no  business  here,  that  I 
am  not  fit  for  the  society,  and-  should  never  take  root  in  it ; 
the  exertion  required,  tne  stretch  and  the  continual  alacrity 
of  attention,  would  be  intolerable.  I  have  fallen  in  here 
with  Scrope  Davies,  a  social  refugee,  whom  I  have  not  seen 
these  twenty-five  years,  almost  the  last  remnant  of  a  circle 
of  clever  men  of  the  world,  and  once  the  intimate  friend 
of  B . 

Yesterday  I  went  about  taking  leave  and  went  to  both 
the  clubs  :  with  Mrs.  Austin  to  M.  de  Trioueti's  studio,  and 
then  of  course  to  Madame  de  Lieven.  At  tne  clubs  I  learned 
the  confirmation  of  what  I  had  been  led  to  believe  the  day 
before,  the  extraordinary  impression  made  here  by  the  pub- 
lication of  our  blue-book.  It  quite  surprised  me,  not  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  very  strong,  but,  having  been  myself 
long  ago  convinced  and  familiar  with  most  of  the  details,  I 
did  not  know  that  people  here  were  so  little  prepared  for 
what  they  had  seen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  reality 
and  vivacity  of  the  impression.  Francis  Baring  told  me 
that  men  who  had  before  told  him  they  thought  Guizot  had 
the  advantage,  now  came  to  tell  him  how  entirely  their 
opinions  were  changed ;  in  short,  if  it  be  any  advantage,  it 
has  done  our  case  infinite  good  and  prodigiously  disconcert- 
ed the  Government.     I  found  Madame  de  Lieven  very  low 
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and  full  of  resentment,  especially  for  the  publication  of  Nor- 
manbj's  conyersation  with  Guizot,  which  she  said  must 
make  their  personal  relations  still  more  difficult  and  un- 
pleasant. It  is,  howeyer,  this  document  which  haa  produced 
the  strongest  effect  of  all.  I  told  her  all  I  had  heard,  and 
that  Guizot  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  bitterly  attacked 
in  the  Chamber  by  Lamartine,  Billault,  and  Thiers.  She 
said  that  she  had  no  doubt  of  his  coming  triumphantly  out 
of  the  fight 

Last  ni^ht  there  was  a  party  at  the  Embassy,  at  which 
Thiers  andT)uyergier  were  present.  Thiers  haa  been  with 
Normanby  in  the  morning.  He  made  an  attack  on  me  for 
belieying  all  Madame  de  Lieyen  told  me ;  said  I  was  ^'  une 
^lijonse  tremp6e  dans  le  liquide  de  Madame  de  Ldeyen,"  and 
tried  nis  best  to  persuade  me  that  Guizot  was  weak,  his  ma- 
jority not  worth  a  rush,  and  that  the  King  could  and  would 
get  rid  of  him  wheneyer  he  found  himself  in  any  sort  of 
aanger.  **Tell  Lord  Palmerston,"  he  said,  "when  he 
speaks,  to  say  *  beaucoup  de  bien  de  la  France,  et  beaucoup 
de  mal  de  Monsieur  Guizot.'"  I  said  I  should  giye  him 
one-half  the  adyice  and  not  the  other,  and  that  Palmerston's 
wisest  course  would  be  to  hold  moderate  language,  tell  his 
story,  and  leaye  eyerybody  to  draw  the  inferences.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  make  a  yery  powerful  speech  and  present 
an  admirable  rSsume  of  the  whole  question.  But  this  new 
yigor  infused  into  the  Opposition,  which  will  bring  on  an 
acrimonious  debate,  though  it  may  coyer  Guizot  with  mud, 
will  not  shake  him  from  his  seat  I  told  Thiers  he  was  quite 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  took  my  opinions  from  Madame 
de  Lieyen  or  belieyed  one  half  she  told  me,  but  neyertheless 
I  could  not  belieye  that  the  King  would  part  with  Guizot  if 
he  could  possibly  help  it,  for  he  would  look  in  yain  for  so 
supple  an  instrument,  and  one  so  well  able  to  defend  him 
and  his  measures  in  the  Chambers.  Howeyer,  Thiers  thinks 
of  nothing  but  mischief,  of  gratifying  his  own  personal  pas- 
sions and  resentments.  He  has  eyidently  ^rsuaded  Nor- 
manby,  and  I  haye  no  doubt  Normanby  tries  to  persuade 
Palmerston  of  the  same.  The  cool  people  here  meanwhile 
tell  me  that  Guizot  will  not  be  turned  out,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  belieye  it.  I  leaye  the  Embassy  in  certainly  a  yery  pain- 
ful and  unbecoming  condition.  !Normanby  seems  not  to  care 
who  sees  his  intimacy  with  Thiers,  and  he  has  none  whateyer 
with  Guizot    They  do  not  and  cannot  conyerse  on  anything 
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but  the  merest  matters  of  business,  and  their  relations  get 
worse,  and  seem  likely  to  do  so  ;  the  obstacles  to  an  under- 
standing sufficiently  frank  to  be  useful  appear  almost  insur- 
mountable. Thiers,  having  got  Normanby  into  his  clutches, 
will  not  easily  let  him  go  again,  and  the  resentment  of  Oui- 
zot  will  hardly  be  appeased,  nor  do  I  see  any  chance  of  their 
ever  being  on  really  good  terms.  So  ends  my  mission,  and 
it  only  now  remains  for  me  to  give  the  truest  account  I  can 
of  the  state  of  affairs  here  to  those  whom  it  most  concerns  to 
know  it ;  but  then  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  adopt 
any  decisive  and  satisfactory  course. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

Betarn  from  Parif— PostlbllitT  of  «  Tory  Oovernmeiit— HottOlty  to  Lord  Pifanenton^ 
Lord  Aberdeen's  DissatisfactioD— The  Duke's  Short  View  of  the  Cue— 6ir  Bobert 
Peers  Repoffiuuice  to  take  Office— Lord  John  Bnssell— Further  Dfstiutes  of  Guhcot 
and  Lord  iHonnanby— The  Quarrel  with  the  Embassy — Lord  Stanley  attacks  the 
Government  —  The  Normanby  Quarrel— Lord  Pafanerston  threatens  to  break  off 
DipkNnatic  Relations  with  France— Sir  Bobert  PeeTa  Opinion  of  Lord  Palmerston— 
Mr.  Walter-The  7Vm««— The  Normanby  Quarrel  made  up— Mr.  OrerlOe's  Opinion 
of  his  own  Jounab— Income  of  the  Royal  Family— Lord  George  Bentinck— Lord 
Normanby's  ^tourd^Het— The  GoTemment  gains  Strength— The  Msh  Poor  Law— 
The  Czar  places  a  Laive  Bum  with  the  Bank  of  France— State  of  Ireland— Lord 
George  Bentinck  as  a  Leader— Foreign  AflWn— Archbishop  Whately— Birthday  Re- 
flec^ons— lAMtl  Dudley's  Diary— Power  of  the  Press— Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Mozon — 
The  Defense  of  the  Country— Troubles  in  Portugal— II  toefs  of  Lord  Bessborongh 
—The  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  Armv- Spain  and  Portugal— AboUtion  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  contemplated  by  Lord  Jonn— Difflcultr  of  abolishing  the  Lord-Uenten- 
ancy— Deaths  of  Lord  Bessboroi^h  and  of  O'Conneil— Lord  Clarendon's  Appointment 
— llie  End  of  O'Conneil— The  Goremor-Generalship  of  India— Sir  Jamea  Graham 
thought  of— Failure  of  Debates  on  the  Portuguese  Question— The  Duke's  Statue — 
The  Govemor-Oeiieralshlp  of  India  offered  to  Sir  James  Graham— Sir  Robert  PcePa 
Position- Faihires  of  the  Goyemment^The  Dnke  of  Wellington's  Popularity— Opinion 
in  Lirerpool -Bitter  HoetiUty  of  Mr.  Croker  to  Peel. 

London,  February  dd,  1847. — I  got  to  town  on  Mondav; 
one  hour  and  fifty  minutes  crossing  the  sea,  which  was  like 
a  duck-pond.  Saw  Lord  Clarendon  the  same  night  for  a 
long  time,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  yesterday  for  a  shorter. 
Told  the  first  all  I  knew  and  though  t,  and  gave  the  latter  a 
succinct  account  of  affairs  in  France,  but  did  not  say  a  word 
of  Normanby  and  Guizot.  He  has  heard  of  it,  however,  as  I 
find  others  have  likewise ;  and  he  asked  Clarendon  if  I  had 
said  anything  to  him  about  Normanby's  goings  on  at  Paris. 
But  Clarendon  said  he  had  not  asked  me,  as  Hving  as  I  had 
done  in  Normanby's  house  I  should  not  like  (if  it  were  the 
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case)  to  say  anythiDg  about  it  I  hare  Dot  yet  had  time 
to  look  round  me  and  see  the  state  of  things  here.  It  is 
determined  not  to  have  any  discussion  on  foreign  affairs  if 
they  can  possibly  prevent  it. 

February  6th. — I  called  on  Graham  yesterday,  and  sat 
with  him  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  discussing  res  omnes. 
He  is  not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  Government,  though 
wishing  to  keep  them  in  rather  than  let  in  the  Protection- 
ists ;  but  he  thinks  they  are  inclined  to  curry  favor  with  the 
Protectionists,  and  they  are  disgusted  (he  and  Peel)  at  the 
soft-sawder  that  is  continually  bandied  backward  and  forward 
between  John  Russell  and  George  Bentinck,  which  nettles 
Peel  very  much ;  and  they  both  think,  considering  the 
avowed  sentiments  of  George  Bentinck  toward  him  and  his 
conduct,  that  it  is  very  insulting  to  Peel.  He  thinks  they 
don't  take  an  independent  line  enough,  and  ominously  hint- 
ed that,  if  they  meant  to  try  to  obtain  the  support  or  the 
forbearance  of  George  Bentinck  and  Co.,  they  must  abide  by 
the  consequences  as  far  as  Peel  and  his  friends  were  con- 
cerned. He  thinks  the  aspect  of  affairs  very  threatening, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  Stanley  evidently  looking  to  the 
Government,  and  ready  to  try  and  form  t)ne,  but  saymg  "he 
does  not  desire  it."  After  a  sort  of  estrangement  between 
him  and  Stanley  ever  since  their  Government  broke  up,  they 
met  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  night  of  George  Ben- 
tinck's  Bailroad  motion,  when  Stanley  very  cordially  pro- 
posed they  should  walk  home  together,  and  then,  talking 
over  the  state  of  affairs,  Stanley  said,  "  This  can't  go  on.^ 
Graham :  "  Well,  perhaps  not  j  and  then  it  must  fall  on 
you."  Stanley :  "  I  do  not  desire  it."  The  event  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  for  this  Bailroad  question  may  turn  the 
Government  out ;  everything,  however,  indicates  that  Stan- 
ley, as  head  of  his  party,  is  endeavoring  to  work  his  way  into 
office.  He  is  all  for  moderation  and  conciliation,  and  wants 
to  allure  back  the  mass  of  the  Conservatives  to  his  standard. 
Qoulbum  they  oount  upon  ;  Aberdeen  says  they  have  secured 
him ;  Gladstone  they  expect  to  get.  But  it  is  endless  to 
speculate  on  all  the  possible  or  imaginary  contingencies  by 
which  they  think  they  can  form  a  Government.  Stanley 
must  now  be  ready  to  tear  his  hair  at  having  quitted  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  with  all  his  great  power  of  speaking 
(never  greater  than  now)  he  is  lost  m  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  it  is  all  beating  the  air.     Then,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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moDS,  he  must  trust  to  George  Bentiuck  and  Disraeli :  the 
former  with  an  intemperance  and  indiscretion  ever  pre^ant 
with  dangerous  dilemmas ;  and  the  other  with  a  capacity  so 
great  that  he  cannot  be  cast  aside^  and  a  character  so  dis- 
reputable that  he  cannot  be  trusted.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton would  give  Stanley  every  support,  and  would  bring  Dal- 
housie  with  him,  if  Dalhousie  was  not  afraid  of  embarking 
in  such  a  concern,  and  with  such  associates.  What  Stanley 
and  his  party  would  like  best,  would  be  to  get  Palmerston 
to  join  them,  and  be  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
Palmerston  would  himself  delight  in,  if  he  dared  run  the 
risk.  At  this  moment,  however,  everything  is  in  a  fearful 
state  of  uncertainty,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Government 
and  their  total  want  of  power  are  lamentably  apparent. 

Aberdeen  is  in  a  state  of  violent  indignation  at  the  brutal 
and  stupid  attacks  on  him  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which 
he  attributes  to  Palmerston  ;  and  he  is  so  provoked  that  he 
says  he  is  disposed  to  bring  on  a  foreign  discussion  after  all, 
that  he  may  vindicate  himself.  He  says  that  nothing  could 
exceed  the  abhorrence  in  which  Palmerston  was  held  all  over 
Europe,  at  the  small  courts  more  than  at  the  great  ones, 
from  Washington  t<J  Lisbon  but  one  sentiment  I  sat  next 
to  Palmerston  at  the  Sheriffs'  dinner,  and  told  him  a  great 
deal  about  Paris,  and  especially  the  mischief  which  the 
Morning  Chronicle  had  done  there.  He  said,  "  I  dare  say 
they  attribute  the  articles  to  me.''  I  told  him  (since  he 
asked  me)  that  they  did,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  convince 
them  that  they  did  not  emanate  from  him.  He  affected  to 
know  nothing  about  them,  but  I  told  him  it  really  would  be 
well  to  find  means  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  Meanwhile,  the 
attacks  on  Aberdeen  have  drawn  down  on  Palmerston  two 
vigorous  articles  in  the  TimeSf  which  may  teach  him  that  he 
has  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  such  a  con- 
test ;  the  very  inferior  articles  in  the  Uhronicle  not  being 
read  by  a  fifth  part  of  those  who  read  the  far  better  ones  in 
the  Times.  I  met  Beauvale  *  last  night  at  Palmerston's,  and 
found  he  took  precisely  the  same  view  of  foreign  affairs 
(especially  of  the  Spanish  question  of  succession  and  renun- 
ciations) that  I  do,  and  it  is  pretty  evident  that  he  has  as 
little  respect  as  anybodv  for  his  brother-in-law's  foreign 
policy.    He  said  he  could  do  no  good,  and  therefore  held  his 

»  [Sir  Frederick  Lamb,  Lady  Palmereton'fl  brother,  had  recently  been  cre- 
sted Lord  Beauvale.] 
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tongne,  but  that  he  had  written  to  John  Bassell  in  the  be- 

flnningy  and  told  him  he  did  not  think  the  case  on  the 
reatj  of  Utrecht  could  be  maintained.  Lady  Palmerston 
had  told  me  that  Beauyale  had  examined  the  matter,  and 
entirely  concurred  in  their  view  of  it ! 

February  Sth. — With  Aberdeen  yesterday  for  a  long  time. 
He  complained  much  of  the  articles  in  the  Chronicle  against 
him,  and  said  he  had  acted  toward  Palmerston  thronghout 
in  the  most  amicable  manner.  He  still  is  reluctant  to  be- 
lieve Guizot  so  false  as  our  case  against  him  tends  to  prove, 
and  thinks  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  distrust  of  Palmerston 
and  in  his  conviction  that  the  Coburg  marriage  was  immi- 
nent; and  he  caunot  believe  he  was  so  stupid  as  to  say  what 
Normanbv  represents  about  en  mime  temps,  etc.  Neverthe- 
less, he  blames  much  that  Guizot  has  done,  thinks  his  letter 
to  John  Bussell  the  height  of  indiscretion,  and  has  not  a 
word  to  sav  for  the  secret  dispatch  to  Bresson  of  December 
10,  which  he  never  saw  and  which  never  was  communicated 
to  him.  He  said  it  was  written  just  when  the  Government 
appeared  about  to  break  up  and  Palmerston  to  be  coming  in  ; 
but  he  acknowledged  that  as  long  as  he  remained  in  he  was 
left  in  complete  ignorance  of  it.  He  said  he  was  the  more 
surprised  at  Palmerston's  delays  because  he  had  told  him 
(and  John  Bussell  too^  that  the  French  Government  were 
positively  insane  on  tne  Marriage  question ;  that  great  as 
their  confidence  was  in  him,  they  were  in  a  state  of  contin- 
ual suspicion  and  alarm,  and  always  at  him  about  it ;  that 
the  memorandum  of  February  27  was  no  more  than  they  had 
repeated  verbally  fifty  times,  and  he  had  told  Palmerston 
that  they  always  said  they  should  hold  themselves  free  from 
their  engagement  if  they  saw  this  dan^r,  but  that  he  (Aber- 
deen) h^  constantly  told  them  nothing  was  doing  or  in- 
tended, and  that  thev  need  not  alarm  themselves.  I  asked 
him  what  necessity  there  was  for  this  memorandum  at  that 
particular  time  ?    He  said  that  about  that  time  Prince  Leo- 

e»ld  did  go  to  Lisbon,  and  they  fancied  he  was  going  to 
adrid,  and  the  danger  therefore  increasing. 
Aberdeen  declared  that  Peel  would  never  take  oflBce  ;  it 
had  been  suggested  to  him  that  the  country  was  in  such  a 
state  that  he  might  be  called  for  by  a  great  public  cry.  Peel 
replied,  "Let  them  call,  but  I  will  not  respond.*'  There  is 
great  doubt  and  uncertainty  about  the  Bailroad  measure  of 
Thursday  next.    John  Bussell  is  thought  to  have  acted  very 
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weakly  not  to  have  made  up  his  mind  till  so  late.  He  sent 
word  to  George  Bentinck  in  the  middle  of  his  speech  that  he 
meant  to  let  him  bring  in  his  bill.  Now  it  is  suspected  he 
means  to  ffive  way  in  whole  or  in  part ;  if  he  does,  I  think 
it  will  be  fatal  to  his  Government.  Lincoln  said  last  night 
that  it  would  be  handing  it  over  to  the  Protectionists,  noth- 
ing else. 

I  dined  with  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  last  night,  who  talked 
much  of  Guizot  and  Normanby,  and  of  Guizot's  heroism  in 
foregoing  the  temptation  to  speak  in  the  Chamber  (as  if  he 
had  meant  to  forego  it),  and  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
aspersions  thrown  on  him  by  Normanby's  dispatch,  which  he 
was  aware  had  done  him  the  greatest  injury  here.  However, 
he  will  not  have  done  himself  much  good  by  his  speech, 
which  seems  only  to  make  bad  worse.  The  result,  too,  of 
all  the  intimacy  between  Thiers  and  Normanby,  by  Palmer- 
ston's  desire,  is  amusing  when  Thiers  does  not  make  half  a 
case  against  Guizot,  and  announces  to  the  Chamber  that 
Palmerston  is  odious  to  all  Europe  and  hateful  to  the  three 
Northern  Courts. 

February  Ibth. — Called  on  Friday  morning  at  Apsley 
House  and  had  a  long  talk  with  Arbuthnot  The  Duke 
came  into  the  room,  ^yed  a  very  little  while,  but  excited 
himself  talking  about  Spain  and  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
pother  about  which  he  declared  was  **all  damned  stuff." 
Arbuthnot  told  me  he  was  most  anxious  for  the  prosperity 
of  this  Government.  Arbuthnot  did  not  confirm  what 
Graham  said  about  the  Duke's  leaning  to  Stanley ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  talked  of  Stanley's  being  lost  among  such  asso- 
ciates as  he  has  ;  he  talked  with  bitterness  of  Peel's  conduct 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  party,  and  said  he  was  quite  sure 
he  would  never  come  into  office  again  ;  he  gave  me  a  more 
detailed  account  of  his  parting  request  to  the  Queen,  when 
he  said,  after  begging  her  never  to  ask  him  to  take  office 
again,  that  he  could  not  help  remembering  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Canning  had  all  died  in  office,  and  vic- 
tims of  office  ;  that  he  did  not  dread  death,  and  this  recol- 
lection would  not  deter  him  ;  but  when  he  recollected  also 
that  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Liverpool  had  also  died  in 
office,  the  one  a  maniac  and  the  other  an  idiot,  that  recol- 
lection did  appall  him,  and  he  trembled  at  the  idea  of  en- 
countering such  a  fate  as  theirs. 

Yesteraay  morning  John  Russell  sent  for  me,  and  I  told 
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him  all  about  Paris  and  the  state  of  affairs  there.  I  did  not 
conoeal  from  him  my  opinion  of  Palmerston's  conduct^ 
though  I  had  done  alf  I  could  to  defend  him.  He  said  in 
many  respects  Guizot's  was  as  bad^  especially  as  to  the  news- 

?»pers.  I  found  fault  with  the  negotiations  with  other 
owers  to  join  with  us  in  a  demonstration  about  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  but  that  he  defended.  I  told  him  we  totally 
differed  on  the  question  ;  but  we  had  no  time  to  discuss  it, 
indeed,  little  to  discuss  anything,  for  he  was  going  to  a 
deputation,  so  we  walked  together  from  his  house  to  the 
o&ce.  I  told  him  I  had  intended  to  urge  him  to  do  some- 
thing, but  that  Guizot's  speech  made  it  cQmost  impossible  to 
do  anything.  He  begged  me  to  see  St.  Aulaire  and  talk  to 
him  about  it,  and  to  tell  him  the  Queen  had  a  great  regard 
for  him,  and  did  not  mean  to  do  anything  neglectful  by  him. 
He  gave  me  an  account  of  the  strange  state  of  things  at 
Madrid,  and  of  the  confusion  and  ouarrels  which  have  fol- 
lowed this  fine  marriage  the  French  nare  effected. 

February  16/A. — I  saw  Jamac  yesterday  and  had  a  long 
conyersation  with  him.  He  defends  Guizot,  of  course,  but 
a  great  deal  that  he  says  is  reasonable  enough.  Normanby 
took  up  Guizot's  speech  with  a  yery  unnecessary  display  of 
resentment,  and  fancied  that  he  intended  to  impeach  his 
yeracity  in  respect  to  his  second  report  of  conyersation. 
Accordingly,  he  wrote  an  angry  letter  home,  to  which  Palm- 
erston  immediately  wrote  an  answer.  Both  these  letters 
{Normanbjfs  altered  here)  were  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
at  the  same  moment  published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
This  was  quick  work,  and  on  the  whole  irritating  and  offen- 
siye,  but  Normanby  says  all  Paris  considered  tnat  he  was 
affronted  by  Guizot,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  it  up.  Here 
no  one  indiyidual  that  I  haye  seen  construed  what  Guizot 
said  in  that  sense.  Such  is  the  difference  of  the  respectiye 
atmospheres  of  the  two  towns.  There  all  fire,  here  all  ice. 
It  seems  that  Normanby  made  no  communication  on  the 
subject  to  Guizot,  but  that  the  latter  became  aware  of  the 
resentment  he  had  caused  and  made  some  sort  of  indirect 
offer  to  say  something  in  the  newspapers.  This  Normanby 
would  not  hear  of,  and  said  the  reparation  must  be  made  in 
the  tribune  where  the  afl^nt  was  giyen.  There  the  matter 
stands.  Jamac  thinks  the  appearance  of  the  two  last  letters 
will  rouse  great  indication  at  Paris  and  complicate  matters 
still  more.    He  denies  that  there  was  any  intention  on  the 
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part  of  Guizot  to  impeach  Normanby's  veracity,  and  that  his 
very  vague  and  guarded  intimation  that  the  report  was  not 
accurate  by  no  means  implies  such  a  charge,  I  think  it  very 
questionable  whether  any  report  of  a  conversation  ought  to 
be  published  without  the  party  being  referred  to,  and  having 
an  opportunity  of  admitting  or  denying  the  accuracy  of  such 
a  report.  It  is  a  very  nice  matter,  especially  when  the  con- 
versation passes  in  one  language  and  the  report  is  made  in 
another.  But  Jamac  complains  (and  not  without  reason)  of 
the  tone  of  Palmerston's  letter.  He  says  he  was  quite  right 
to  support  his  Ambassador,  but  he  has  done  so  in  terms  un- 
necessarily offensive  to  Guizot,  and  when  he  says  that  he 
has  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  what  passed  in  the  Chambers, 
of  the  perfect  accuracy  of  ttie  report,  he  transgresses  the 
bounds  of  courtesy,  and  speaks  positively  to  that  of  which 
he  cannot  by  possibility  have  any  Knowledije.  This  criticism 
appears  well  founded.  He  said  that  similar  circumstances 
had  occurred  here  about  reports  of  conversations,  and  that 
Palmerston  himself  had  denied  the  accuracy  of  a  report  he 
had  made  of  a  conversation,  and  that  his  denial  was  ad- 
mitted. 

Jamac  says  if  Guizot  had  been  informed  by  Normanby 
or  by  any  common  friend  that  what  he  had  said  was  offen- 
sive to  Normanby,  he  is  sure  he  would  have  given  a  sufficient 
explanation,  but  unluckily  none  of  the  Embassy  are  on  such 
terms  with  him  as  admit  of  an  amicable  remonstrance.  I 
told  him  what  had  passed  between  John  Eussell  and  myself, 
and  that  he  wished  me  to  see  St.  Aulaire.  We  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  no  use  saying  anything  more  till  we  saw 
how  this  matter  proceeded  at  Paris.  Matters  are  now  as  bad 
as  possible  there,  and  the  French  Embassy  here  think  that 
the  King  alone  can  make  them  up.  He  is,  however,  exas- 
perated, it  seems,  for  Howden  attempted  to  talk  to  him  the 
other  night,  when  he  got  excited  and  flew  out,  especially 
about  the  attempts  to  assail  Guizot.  Of  course  this  squabble 
renders  his  position  only  the  more  secure,  for  his  removal 
now  on  any  pretext  would  be  a  dastardly  concession  to  Eng- 
land which  nobody  in  France  would  enaure. 

February  19tk. — George  Bentinck's  railway  scheme  was 
signally  defeated  on  Tuesday  night :  he  had  118  with  him, 
many  less  than  he  expected.  He  made  a  great  exposure  of 
himself  in  a  reply  full  of  bad  taste,  bad  judgment,  and  im- 
pertinence.   Peel  made  a  very  able  speech,  nis  attempts  to 
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reply  to  which  were  pitiable  ;  the  minority  consisted  of  sad 
rubbish.  Yesterday  morning  I  was  with  Lord  Lansdowne, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  pouring  a  broadside  into  him 
about  the  management  of  foreign  aSairs,  and  the  necessity 
of  his  taking  some  decisiye  steps  to  prevent  that  everlasting 
petite  guerre  that  Palmerston  wiU  wage.  I  spoke  very 
strongly  indeed^  and  told  him  what  the  real  state  of  affairs 
vraa  at  Paris.  He  made  great  grimaces  and  seemed  vastly 
struck  with  what  I  said^  and  I  hope  something  may  come 
of  it  This  morning  I  have  a  letter  from  Norman  by  bit- 
terly complaining  of  the  article  in  the  Times,  in  which  he  is 
accused  of  holding  communication  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Government,  and  says  it  came  at  a  very  critical  moment  and 

Erevented  Guizot  making  the  amende  he  otherwise  would 
ave  done. 

.  February  20th. — Matters  get  blacker  and  blacker  at  Paris, 
and  Normanby  has  got  himself  into  a  deplorable  ^x  from 
which  at  present  there  seems  to  be  no  exit  I  have  letter 
upon  letter  on  the  subject,  all  full  of  grief  and  confusion. 
!Normanbv  himself  writes  to  complain  of  the  harm  the  Times 
has  done  nim  (a  second  letter),  but  seems  still  unconscious 
that  it  is  his  own  precipitancy  and  Palmerston's  violence 
that  have  got  him  into  the  scrape.  The  agitation  at  Paris  is 
extreme,  and  the  whole  Embassy  now  seem  frightened  and 
to  be  recovering  (now  that  it  is  too  late)  from  their  halluci- 
nations about  getting  rid  of  Guizot,  and  their  being  able  to 
carry  everything  with  a  high  hand.  William  Hervey  even 
now  writes  something  like  sense  ;  and  Howden  tells  Claren- 
don the  truth,  and  just  what  I  have  been  saying  all  along. 
Craven  writes  to  me  and  anticipates  nothing  but  Normanby's 
return  and  eventually  war. 

February  22d. — On  Friday  Lord  Lansdowne  called  me 
into  his  room,  and  told  me  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that 
there  was  a  probability  of  the  quarrel  at  Paris  being  settled, 
as  the  King  nad  undertaken  to  mediate  between  the  parties. 
I  went  up  to  St  Aulaire  directly  after,  but  he  had  heard 
nothing  of  it  He  expressed  joy,  and  said  it  had  all  along 
been  the  only  solution  he  haa  looked  to.  He  then  showed 
me  a  letter  from  Guizot  to  him,  written  two  days  after  the 
debate,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  spoken  of  Normanby 
with  the  greatest  reserve,  and  avoided  saying  anything  which 
could  impugn  his  veracity  or  the  intentional  incorrectness 
of  his  report.    I  asked  him  whether  Guizot  would  have  said 
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this  to  Normanby  if  he  had  applied  to  him,  and  he  said  cer- 
tainly he  would,  he  had  no  doabt  of  it.  He  then  told  me 
that  a  fresh  in^dient  had  been  cast  into  the  caldron  from 
the  foolish  incident  of  the  invitation  to  Goizot,  and  he  read 
me  a  letter  from  M.  de  Cazes  with  an  account  of  it  Nor- 
manby  gave  a  great  assembly  on  the  19th,  and  among  the 
invitations,  one  was  sent  by  mistake  to  Quizot.  Nothing 
ou^ht  to  have  been  done  but  to  let  it  alone ;  but  very 
foolishly  they  made  a  great  noise  about  it,  and  in  a  manner 
which  was  considered  j)ersonallv  insulting  to  Guizot ;  they 
proclaimed  all  over  Paris  that  tney  never  intended  to  invite 
him.  It  had  been  settled  in  the  first  instance  that  the 
Ministers  and  others  belonging  to  the  Government  should 
go  to  this  party,  and  Guizot  wished  them  to  go ;  but  after 
this  incident  M.  de  Cazes  said  it  was  thought  impossible  to 
go,  and  he  believed  none  would.  So  much  for  gaucherie 
and  maladresse. 

On  Friday  there  was  a  fight  and  a  division,  in  which  the 
Government  beat  Stanley  by  eight.  He  probably  did  not 
make  great  exertions,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  one  of  the 
Peelite  peers,  members  of  the  late  Government,  voted  with 
this.  The  whole  aflEair  was  characteristic  of  Stanley,  and,  as 
such,  is  worth  recording.  He  had  resolved  to  attack  the 
Sugar  measure  of  the  Government  by  proposing  to  refer  it  to 
a  committee,  and  he  sent  for  his  peers  to  come  up  and  support 
him.  Clarendon  asked  him  if  he  really  intended  to  do  this, 
and  suggested  he  had  better  inform  himself  of  the  merits  of 
the  question  before  he  decided.  He  a^;reed,  and  they  sent 
Wood,  the  Chairman  of  the  Excise,  to  him,  who  was  with  him 
for  two  hours,  explained  everything,  and  satisfied  him  the 
measure  was  unobjectionable.  After  this  Clarendon  asked 
him  again  if  he  still  meant  to  bring  on  his  motion.  '*  Oh 
yes,^'  he  said,  "  I  mean  to  give  you  a  gallop.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  vou  have  had  one,  and  it  will  do  you  good.  Besides,  I 
have  brought  my  people  up,  and  I  must  give  them  something 
to  do  now  they  are  come. "  If  he  had  got  a  majority  he  would 
have  been  more  perplexed  than  the  Government,  and  this  is 
the  man  the  peers  are  ready  to  follow  and  to  make  Prime 
Minister.  The  Railway  debate  and  the  speech  of  George 
Bentinck  have  thrown  the  Protectionists  into  consternation 
and  dismay.  Any  remaining  illusion  about  him  has  been 
entirely  dissipated  by  the  display  of  his  intemperance  and 
incapacity,  but  they  have  got  nim  mounted  on  their  backs, 
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aud  they  don't  know  how  to  shake  him  off.  It  is  pretty 
clear  too  that  there  is  no  cordiality  between  him  and  Stan- 
ley^  and  that  the  Carlton  dinner  scene  is  still  rankling  in 
the  mind  of  George  Bentinck,  as  was  sure  to  be  the  case^  for 
he  never  forgets  or  forgiyes  anything  or  anybody.  He  held 
forth  the  other  night  to  Charles  Villiers  against  Stanley's 
folly  for  bringing  forward  this  sngar  affair  ;  said  he  had  no 
case,  and  that  he  was  **  a  pretty  feflow  to  find  fault  with  him 
for  proposing  the  advance  of  public  money  he  had  done  :  he 
who  had  proposed  first  a  loan  of  twelve,  and  then  a  gift  of 
twenty  millions  to  the  West  Indians." 

February  23rf. — The  Normanby  quarrel  is  not  made  up  : 
very  far  from  it  The  King  had  an  interview  with  Normanby, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  attempted  a  reconciliation.  Lord 
Lansdowne,  it  seems,  fancied  he  was  going  to  do  so  from 
something  which  Howden  had  written.  I  had  a  long  letter 
yesterday  from  Normanby  full  of  futilities  and  excitement, 
and  stiU  fancying  that  Guizot  is  weak.  Normanby's  assembly 
on  Friday  was  attended  by  none  of  the  Government  or  Court 
people,  and  Guizot's  (for  it  was  one  of  his  nights)  was  crammed 
full.  The  corps  diplomatique  went  to  both.  Nothing  can  be 
more  deplorable  than  the  state  of  the  affair,  and  Normanby 
seems  quite  unconscious  of  the  poor  figure  he  is  cutting. 
Jonathan  Peel  came  to  me  yesterday  fresh  from  Paris,  and 
says  the  spirit  rising  there  and  the  excitement  are  very 
great,  and  matters  have  got  into  such  a'state,  that  the  least 
collision  anywhere,  or  anv  difference  however  slight,  would 
produce  an  explosion  ana  most  likely  a  war.     He  says  the 

ale  most  agunst  Guizot  are  now  still  more  against  Eng- 
>  One  man  (he  would  not  tell  me  his  name)  said  to  him, 
^^  M.  Guizot  has  rode  his  race  in  a  manner  that  gives  us  great 
satisfaction,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  little  crossing  and 
jostling  in  it."  The  King  insinuated  to  Noimanby  the  other 
day  that  he  did  not  approve  of  Guizot's  conduct,  and  that 
though  he  must  support  him  noWy  he  might  get  rid  of  him 
by-and-by — at  least  it  appears  Normanby  put  this  construc- 
tion on  what  he  said,  and  continues  in  the  miserable  delusion 
that  Guizot  will  falL  This  caldron  is  now  boiling  furiously  : 
the  bitterest  resentment,  immense  excitement,  continual 
mischief-making,  passion,  incapacity,  falsehood,  treachery, 
all  mingling  in  tne  mass,  and  maxing  a  toil  and  trouble 
which  everybody  looks  at  with  dismay  and  disgust,  except 
probably  Palmerston  himself.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
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chequer  introduced  his  Budget  last  night  with  the  loan,  and 
was  very  well  received.     I  was  sure  it  would  take. 

February  2^th. — Went  to  John  Eussell  yesterday  morn- 
ing to  talk  to  him  about  French  affairs ;  found  him  just  go- 
ing to  Cambridge  House,  so  walked  there  with  him.  I  told 
him  all  I  thought  and  all  I  heard  from  Paris.  He  said  it 
was  all  very  bad,  but  that  Guizot's  conduct  had  been  atro- 
cious. He  let  it  be  said  all  over  Paris  that  he  had  given  the 
lie  to  Normanby,  and  never  made  any  explanation.  I  said  I 
was  not  inclined  to  defend  Guizot,  but  that  he  was  not  just 
in  this  respect.  We  had  not  much  time  to  talk  it  over,  and 
he  ended  at  the  gate  by  saying,  "  Well,  I  think  they  have 
both  behaved  as  ill  as  possible. '*  *^  There,"  I  answered,  **  I 
entirely  agree  with  you  ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  He  said 
he  would  do  what  he  could,  but  he  knew  not  what  could  be 
done.  I  suggested  that  Normanby  had  better  come  away  for 
a  time  to  get  a  break  or  a  pause.  He  said  Normanby  wished 
this,  but  they  were  against  it,  and  so  we  parted.  I  see  that 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  whip  him  up  to  any  sustained 
exertion,  and  everything  will  probably  go  on  au  jour  la 
joumi3. 

February  2bth. — I  did  not  think  anything  could  surprise 
me  about  Palmerston  or  his  colleagues — ^the  audacity  of  the 
one  or  the  endurance  of  the  other ;  but  I  was  surprised  yes- 
terday. In  the  morning  I  went  to  the  Euston  Station  to 
meet  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  bring  him  to  Belgrave  Sauare. 
I  then  told  him  the  state  of  affairs  at  Paris,  what  I  haa  said 
to  Lord  John  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  entreated  him  to  try 
and  do  something  and  get  something  done.  On  Saturday 
last  there  was  as  usual  a  dinner  at  Palmerston's,  where  John 
Russell  dined.  At  night.  Clarendon  had  some  talk  with 
Beauvale,  who  asked  him  how  long  this  state  of  things  was 
to  go  on,  and  if  he  was  not  aware  of  the  danger  of  it ;  that 
it  was  no  use  to  speak  to  Palmerston,  but  he  thought  he 
(Clarendon)  might  do  something,  and  that  he  had  been  just 
talking  to  St.  Aulaire  on  the  subject.  There  they  parted  ; 
but  on  Sunday  morning  he  received  a  note  from  Bieauvale 
saying  that  he  found  matters  were  much  more  serious  than 
he  h^  been  aware  of,  and  by  a  communication  he  had  had 
from  St.  Aulaire  that  morning  he  learned  that  Palmerston 
had  formally  announced  to  him  that  unless  Normanby  re- 
ceived an  immediate  and  satisfactory  reparation  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  should  cease.     This  was 
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done  by  Palmerston  without  any  concert  with,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of,  his  colleagues  ;  and  though  John  Bussell, 
the  Prime  minister,  dined  with  him  the  same  day,  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  impart  to  him  what  he  had  done.  Clar- 
endon then  resolved  to  act  without  loss  of  time,  but  he  first 
went  to  call  on  Charles  Wood,  where  he  found  John  Sussell. 
He  opened  on  the  subject  of  the  state  of  the  French  auarrel 
and  its  possible  consequences,  and  said,  "What  should  you 
say  if  Palmerston  was  to  make  a  communication  to  St.  Au- 
laire  that  unless  reparation  was  offered  to  Normanby,  all 
intercourse  between  France  and  England  should  cease  ? " 
'"Ohno,"  said  John,  "he  won't  do  that  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  danger  of  such  a  thing."  "But  he  has  done 
it,''  said  Clarendon  ;  "  the  communication  has  been  made, 
and  the  only  question  is  whether  St.  Aulaire  has  or  has  not 
forwarded  it  to  the  French  Government."  This  at  once 
roused  Lord  John,  and  he  instantly  wrote  to  St.  Aulaire 
requesting  him,  if  he  had  not  sent  this  communication  to 
his  Government,  to  suspend  doing  so.  Fortunately  it  waa 
not  gone.  What  passed  between  Ix)rd  John  and  Palmerston 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  result  has  been  a  more  moderate  in- 
struction to  Normanby  from  both  of  them. 

Lady  Palmerston  bad  a  letter  from  Madame  de  Lieyen 
last  night,  expressing  her  hopes  that  it  would  be  arranged, 
which  looks  as  if  Guizot  would  not  reject  the  overture.  She 
told  me  in  the  morning  that  St.  Aulaire  had  asked  Palmer- 
ston to  get  Normanby  away,  and  whether  they  could  not  send 
him  out  to  India  1 1 !  All  this  supplies  very  serious  matter  for 
reflection.  It  exhibits  in  the  first  place  in  the  most  striking 
manner  the  character  and*the  determination  of  Palmerston, 
and  I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  the  check  he  has  received 
will  either  discourage  or  deter  him  for  the  future.  He  will 
soon  begin  again  on  this  or  some  other  matter.  It  exhibits 
likewise  the  tameness  of  his  colleagues,  who  will  submit  to 
this  and  anything  else  he  may  choose  to  do.  Most  of  his 
colleagues,  indeed,  will  never  be  aware  of  what  haa  occurred. 
Lord  John,  Charles  Wood,  Clarendon,  and  probably  Lord 
Lansdowne  know  it ;  but  most  likely  the  others  will  remain 
in  ignorance.  Lansdowne  may  tell  Auckland.  It  strikes 
me  that  there  is  something  base  and  false  in  the  transaction. 
Palmerston,  in  a  manner  which  ought  not  to  be  forgiven, 
takes  this  important  and  violent  step  by  his  own  authority, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  his  colleagues.    He 
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is  found  out,  baffled^  and  he  ought  to  be  mortified,  and  to 
think  himself  to  a  certain  degree  dishonored.  To  have  a 
communication  of  his '  countermanded,  without  his  knowl- 
edge, by  the  Prime  Minister,  is  a  sort  of  affront  which  any 
high-spirited  man  would  naturally  resent;  but  he  is  too 
much  in  the  wrong  to  resent  it ;  so  he  submits.  An  hon- 
orable, straightforward  man  would  not  have  acted  as  he  did  ; 
a  high-spirited  one  would  not  have  endured  such  a  rebuff 
and  mortification.  But  a  Prime  Minister  who  was  sensible 
of  the  right  and  the  duty  of  his  position  would  not  endure 
such  conduct  as  Palmerston's,  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
interfering  in  this  particular  case,  but  would  at  once  assert 
his  authority,  loftily,  firmly,  and  with  a  determination  that 
it  should  be  permanently  respected.  This  I  am  pretty  sure 
Lord  John  has  not  done.*  How  he  has  settled  the  affair 
with  Palmerston  I  know  not,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  has 
done  no  more  than  stop  this  attempt,  and  has  left  every- 
thing to  go  on  as  it  may.  The  consequence  is  a  state  of 
things  at  once  dangerous  and  disgraceful :  he  dissatisfied 
with  Palmerston  ana  entirely  distmsting  him  ;  Palmerston 
dissatisfied  and  angry  with  him ;  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet 
either  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on,  or  disinclined  and  afraid 
to  interfere.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  Palmerston's 
changing  his  conduct  or  his  policv.  His  fixed  idea  is  to 
humble  France,  and  to  wage  a  diplomatic  war  with  her  on 
the  Spanish  marriages,  and  to  this  object  to  sacrifice  every 
other.  He  is  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  conciliate  the 
Northern  Courts.  Ponsonby  is  doing  everything  he  can  at 
Vienna,  and  holding  the  most  despotic  language.  While 
there  is  the  finest  field  open  for  us  in  Ital v,  and  a  noble  part 
to  be  played,  Palmerston  is  ready  to  truckle  to  Austria,  and 
to  abandon  or  counteract  the  Pope.* 

I  met  Sir  Eobert  Peel  yesterday  and  walked  with  him 
some  time.  I  have  not  had  so  much  conversation  with  him 
for  years.  He  praised  the  Budget,  lamented  the  state  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  talked  of  Palmerston  as  everybody  else 
does.     I  said  we  were  always  in  danger  from  him,  and  he 

» It  was  verbal. 

s  [He  did  not  do  it  in  1847 ;  but  in  1850  a  similar  transaction  led  to  Lord 
Palmerston's  expulsion  fVom  the  Foreim  Office,  to  which  he  never  returned, 
thoufrh  he  subsequentlj  filled  other  andnigher  offices  of  State.] 

*  [Pius  IX.,  who  had  recently  been  elected  to  the  Papal  See,  signaliied  the 
oommenoement  of  his  reign  by  liberal  measures,  which  were  vehemently  op- 
posed by  the  Austrian  Oovenmient] 
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most  know  how  difficult  it  was  to  control  him.  He  said, 
'^  I  am  only  afraid  that  Lord  John  does  not  exert  all  the 
authority  and  determination  which,  as  Prime  Minister,  he 
ought  to  do/'  I  said  he  did  it  ^^^o^A^^^but  not  constantly 
and  efficiently. 

Yesterday  young  Mr.  Walter  was  brought  to  the  office 
and  introduced  to  me.  Old  Walter  is  dying,  and  his  son  is 
about  to  succeed  (in  fact,  has  succeeded)  to  the  throne  of  the 
Times,  and  to  all  the  authority,  influence,  and  power  which 
the  man  who  wields  that  sceptre  can  exercise.  He  seems 
mild,  sensible,  and  gentlemanhke.  Though  it  was  the  first 
time  we  ever  met,  he  talked  to  me  with  great  openness  about 
the  affairs  of  the  paper  and  the  people  connected  with  it.  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  from  him  that  my  original  friend 
Barnes,  who  left  behind  him  a  great  reputation,  was  (though 
a  good  scholar)  an  idle  boy,  who  neyer  wrote  a  line  in  the 
paper,  and  never  had  anything  to  do  with  any  one  of  the 
articles  which  all  the  world  attributed  to  him. 

February  2Sth. — ^At  Court  yesterday  to  make  Lord  Grev 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Northumberland.  They  were  in  hign 
spirits  at  the  Prince's  election  at  Cambridge.'  Lord  John 
Kussell  told  me  that  the  work  of  reconciliation  at  Paris  was 
going  on  favorably.  He  asked  St.  Aulairo  to  give  him  a 
copy  of  what  Guizot  had  written  to  him  about  his  speech 
as  to  Normanby,  which  he  did,  and  then  asked  him  to  write 
it  officially  to  ralmerston.  St  Aulaire  said  he  could  not  do 
this  without  Quizot's  consent,  but  he  would  ask  him,  and 
had  no  doubt  he  would  give  it.  St.  Aulaire  read  me  a  letter 
from  Guizot,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  no  desire  to  get 
rid  of  KTormanby,  and  begged  me  to  write  to  Normanby  and 
tell  him  so,  which  I  did.  Palmerston  was  at  the  Council 
yesterday  with  his  usual  gay  and  digag6  air.  The  day  be- 
fore/or the  first  time  the  matter  was  mentioned  in  the  Cabi- 
net, but  in  ralmerston's  most  offhand  and  dashing  style.  I 
found,  however,  that  Grey  was  acquainted  with  what  had 
passed,  for  he  spoke  to  me  about  it.  I  did  what  I  could  to 
inspire  him  with  a  security  I  do  not  myself  feel.  There  have 
been  reports  abroad  of  a  dissension  in  the  Cabinet  about  the 
Irish  Poor  Law,  but  it  is  not  true.  They  have  been  all 
agreed^  and  in  fact  there  has  been  no  disagreement  on  any 
subject  hitherto. 

"  [Prince  Albert  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
on  Febmaiy  27, 1847.] 
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I  always  forget  to  notice  a  thing  I  heard  many  months 
ago,  but  which  has  never  been  known  or  talked  of.  A  man 
(whose  name  and  history  I  have  now  forgotten),  who  thought 
he  had  some  claims  on  the  Government  for  remuneration  or 
employment,  made  several  applications  to  John  Russell,  who 
would  not  attend  to  them.  The  fellow  turned  savage,  and 
was  heard  to  utter  threats  of  personal  violence,  which  from 
his  determined  character  gave  great  alarm  to  the  friends  and 
adherents  who  heard  of  them.  Great  uneasiness  prevailed 
for  a  time,  and  many  consultations  were  held,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  deemed  so  serious,  that  at  last  they  resolved  to  get 
the  man  out  of  the  country,  and  to  purchase  his  forbearance, 
though  not  with  public  money.  In  thisemer^ncy  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  came  forward  and  agreed  to  pay  him  a  pension  of 
£300  a  year,  with  which  he  was  satisfied,  and  went  abroad. 
The  Duke,  intimate  as  I  am  with  him,  never  mentioned  the 
matter  to  me  in  any  way,  and  he  does  not  know  I  am  aware 
of  it.  I  think  it  was  Le  Marchant  who  settled  this  affair, 
and  I  do  not  believe  Lord  John  himself  has  ever  been  in- 
formed of  it. 

March  2d. — Accounts  came  yesterday  that  this  miserable 
quarrel  of  Normanby's  was  made  up,  but  the  end  answered 
to  the  beginning,  and  nothing  could  be  more  pitiful  than  the 
reconciliation.  Howden  wrote  Clarendon  an  account  of  it, 
in  which  he  said  verj^  truly  that  Normanby  was  like  the 
month  of  March— coming  in  like  a  lion,  and  ffoing  out  like 
a  lamb.  He  got  the  worst  terms  he  possibly  could,  very 
different  from  his  first  pretensions.  Apponyi  managed  it, 
and  they  met  at  his  house.  Guizot  gave  Apponyi  a  verbal 
assurance  that  he  never  intended  to  impugn  Normanby^s 
veracity,  and  he  received  one  that  Normanoy  had  not  in- 
tended any  incivility  in  the  matter  of  the  card,  nothing 
more,  and  this  after  Normanby  had  proclaimed  that  he 
would  accept  nothing  but  an  apology  in  the  Tribune  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Palmerston  had  informed  St 
Aulaire  that  if  such  an  apology  was  not  made,  th6  diplo- 
matic relations  should  cease,  and  that  it  was  for  Guizot  to 
consider  whether  he  should  establish  between  England  and 
France  the  same  state  of  things  as  existed  between  France 
and  Russia — the  business  of  the  two  Governments  being 
transacted  by  Charges  d'Affaires.  A  most  lame  and  impo- 
tent conclusion  indeed.  Normanby  feels  this  acutely,  for  he 
writes  to  me  a  querulous  letter,  in  which  he  says  that,  **  if 
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he  had  obtained  less  than  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  if 
his  position  there  should  not  be  <|uite  as  good  as  if  he  had 
insisted  on  more,  it  would  be  owing  to  the  cavils  and  criti- 
cisms of  those  over-candid  friends  who  allowed  their  opinions 
of  the  probability  that  there  mnst  have  been  some  indiscre- 
tion on  his  part  to  be  known  through  Jamac  or  some  one  of 
that  description  exactly  in  the  quarter  where  it  was  calculated 
to  do  the  most  mischief."  It  is  really  a  comical  instance  of 
self-delusion,  to  see  Normanby  going  on  even  to  me,  protest- 
ing his  innocence  of  the  charge  of  indiscretion  and  of  com- 
munication with  the  French  Opposition,  notamment  Thiers. 
It  really  is  incredible  that  he  can  so  deceive  himself,  and 
fancy  he  can  deceive  others. 

March  Sth. — At  the  Stud  House  on  Thursday  and  Friday. 
There  I  read  one  evening  a  part  of  one  of  my  journal  books, 
and  I  am  glad  I  made  the  experiment,  because  I  discovered 
how  trivial,  poor,  and  uninteresting  the  greater  part  of  it  is. 
I  had  read  it  over  myself  the  night  before,  and  did  not  find 
this  out ;  but  when  I  came  to  read  it  aloud,  I  saw  at  once 
that  such  was  the  case,  with  a  few  things  worth  hearing 
scattered  about  it,  but  on  the  whole  dull.  This  has  satisfied 
me  that  a  very  careful  revision  of  the  whole  is  necessary,  and 
a  selection  of  such  parts  as  may  hereafter  be  deemed  read- 
able. 

George  Anson  told  me  yesterdav  that  the  Queen's  affairs 
are  in  such  good  order  and  so  well  managed,  that  she  will 
be  able  to  provide  for  the  whole  expense  of  Osborne  out  of 
her  income  without  difficulty,  and  that  by  the  time  it  is  fur- 
nished it  will  have  cost  £200,000.  He  "^said,  also,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  when  he  came  of  age  would  not  have  less 
than  £70,000  a  year  from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  They 
have  already  saved  £100,000.  The  Queen  takes  for  his 
maintenance  whatever  she  pleases,  and  the  rest,  after  paying 
charges,  is  invested  in  the  funds  or  in  land,  and  accumulates 
for  him. 

March  13th. — On  Thursday  night  '^  Cracow'^ '  came  on 
again,  when  George  Bentinck  made  a  long,  violent,  foolish 
speech,  running  counter  to  everybody's  sentiments,  and  ex- 
travagantly praising  the  three  Great  Powers  who  had  perpe- 

>  [The  conduct  of  the  British  Government  with  reference  to  the  annexation 
of  Craoow  was  again  discussed  by  Lord  Geoi^;^  Bentinck.  Eisfht  or  ten  years 
before  it  had  been  proposed,  ana  even  promised,  to  send  a  British  Consul  to 
Cracow,  but  this  dt'sign  bein^  strongly  opposed  by  the  three  Northern  Powers, 
Lord  Palmereton  abandoned  it.] 
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trated  the  deed.  Peel  followed  in  a  speech  fall  of  sense  and 
judgment^  and  very  good  for  the  Goverament,  the  whole  of 
whose  conduct  in  this  matter  he  warmly  supported.  Noth- 
ing can  exceed  the  disgust  and  despair  of  the  Protectionists 
at  the  extravagance  and  folly  of  their  leader^  but  they  haye 
got  him^  and  cannot  get  rid  of  him ;  they  are  in  a  regular 
nx,  and  every  day  becoming  more  disor^nized  and  discon- 
tented. Meanwnile  he,  by  all  accounts,  improves  in  manner 
and  facility,  which  only  makes  him  the  more  dangerous  be- 
cause he  is  full  of  increased  confidence  in  himself,  and  pours 
forth  with  the  utmost  volubility  the  nonsense  with  which 
his  head  is  full.  I  met  Lyndhurst  at  dinner  the  other  day, 
whom  I  have  not  seen  for  a  lon^  time,  and  he  began  talkinff 
in  his  usual  offhand  st^le  :  said  that  George  Bentinck  had 
ruined  the  party,  and,  if  it  was  not  for  him  and  for  Peel, 
that  the  Conservatives  would  all  come  together  again.  If 
this  Government  would  now  avoid  all  extremes,  he  thought 
they  were  in  for  a  long  time.  He  had  told  Stanley  that,  unless 
they  could  make  some  great  exertion  before  the  next  elec- 
tion, the  party  was  at  an  end.  Stanley  said  '^  they  should 
do  very  well.^'  I  asked  Lyndhurst  what  could  be  expected 
of  any  party  of  which  Stanley  was  the  head,  to  say  nothing 
of  George  "bentinck,  and  he  owned  he  was  utterly  unfit ; 
still,  Lyndhurst  has  a  hankering  after  patching  up  the  party. 
He  insists  that  Brougham  has  persuaded  himself  that  th*is 
Government  cannot  go  on,  and  that  in  any  fresh  combina- 
tion a  Ohancellor  will  be  wanted,  and  that  somehow  the 
Great  Seal  will  fall  into  his  hands.  Brougham  made  a  dis- 
play of  more  than  usual  violence  and  indecency  in  the  House 
of  Lords  last  night,  and  proved  (if  there  was  any  doubt)  how 
necessary  it  is  to  have  a  Speaker  to  keep  order  there.  He 
has  really  made  the  House  of  Lords  a  bear-garden. 

Normanby  writes  from  Paris  out  of  humor  :  he  has  lost 
his  senses  and  his  temper ;  he  harps  (juerulously  upon  the 
details  of  his  miserable  quarrel,  and  thinks  the  Government 
have  used  him  ill  by  not  supporting  him.  He  is  writhing 
under  the  consciousness  of  cutting  a  poor  figure,  and  of  the 
triumph  Guizot  has  gained  over  him,  but  there  is  no  end  of 
his  gaucheries.  When  the  quarrel  was  made  up,  and  he 
invited  Guizot  to  dinner,  he  selected  the  day  on  which  Gui- 
zot himself  always  receives  his  friends.  Guizot  accepted, 
and  announced  that  he  should  not  receive  that  day,  but  of 
course  the  invitation  was  attributed  either  to  stupidity  or  to 
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impertinence.  St  Aalaire  asked  me,  ^^Est-ce  que  c'^tait 
une  ^tourderie,  on  Fa-t-il  fait  expr^s  ?  '^  I  assured  him  it 
most  have  been  an  itourderie,  but  an  unpardonable  one. 
What  was  ^yer,  however,  was  that  the  first  night  of  Gui- 
zot's  reception  after  the  i*econciliation,  when  he  ousht  to 
have  taken  care  to  go  there^  he  went  to  M0I6  instead,  and 
never  went  to  Guizot  at  all.  However,  John  Buseell  is  now 
alive  to  foreign  affairs,  and  his  brother  is  keeping  him  up  to 
it.  The  Duke  told  me  he  wrote  him  six  sheets  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  foreign  relations,  especially  with  France,  "very 
confidential^  The  Government  here  are  ^oing  on  very  well. 
Lord  John  speaks  excellently;  the  Speaker  says  he  never 
saw  any  Government  do  their  business  so  welL  Charles 
Wood's  success  is  an  immense  thing  for  them;  a  good 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  a 
Government.  Goulburn  was  only  Peel's  chief  clerk ;  Wood 
is  taking  a  flight  of  his  own.  Every  day  strengthens  the 
Government  by  exhibiting  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  the  impossibihty  of  any  other  Government  being 
formed ;  and  people  who  have  no  party  heat  or  prejudices 
will  have  the  best  workmen ;  but  there  is  a  disposition  to 
fronder  in  some  quarters.  I  observed  to  Lincoln,  whom  I 
met,  that  the  Government  were  going  on  very  well,  but  he 
would  not  admit  it. 

March  14/A. — Saw  Graham  yesterday,  and  had  a  long 
talk  with  him.  He  said  John  Russell's  speech  on  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  was  the  best  thing  he  had  done  since  he  was 
Minister,  and  proved  his  competence  for  his  high  office; 
that  he  viewed  with  the  deepest  ahum  the  measure  itself, 
but  that,  in  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country,  it  was  inevitable ;  the  Government  could  have  done 
nothing  but  what  they  have,  and,  having  come  to  that  reso- 
lution, nothing  could  exceed  the  skill  and  judgment  with 
which  John  Sussell  has  dealt  with  it,  and  his  speech  had 
carried  the  question.  He  thinks  the  consequence  will  be 
a  complete  revolution  of  property,  the  ruin  of  the  landed 
proprietors,  and  the  downiall  of  Protestant  ascendency  and 
of  the  Church.  He  expects  that  the  first  to  abandon  the 
Church  will  be*  the  Protestant  proprietors  themselves ;  that 
a  tremendous  ordeal  is  to  be  gone  through,  involving  vast 
changes  and  social  vicissitudes,  but  that  on  the  whole,  and 
at  a  remote  period,  it  will  produce  the  regeneration  of 
belaud.     This,  much  elaborated,  was  the  substance  of  his 
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opinion.  I  do  not  pretend  to  enunciate  any  opinion  as  to 
the  solution  of  this  tremendous  problem  which  gives  rise  to 
80  many  thoughts— social,  political,  and  religious — perplex- 
ing the  mind  upon  all.  How  those  devout  persons  who  are 
accustomed  to  find  in  everything  that  happens  manifesta- 
tions of  divine  goodness  and  wi^om,  and  are  always  over- 
flowing with  thanksgiving  and  praise,  accommodate  this 
awful  and  appalling  reality  with  their  ideas  and  convictions, 
I  do  not  divine.  To  me  no  difficulty  is  presented,  because  I 
never  have  allowed  my  mind  to  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of 
any  such  perplexity.  I  do  not  pretend  to  define  the  attri- 
butes, nor  to  pass  judgment  on  the  counsels  of  God  ;  "meA 
ignorantiA  et  debilitate  me  involve,^'  and  I  submit  and  resign 
myself,  with  an  implicit  and  unrepining  humility,  to  all 
things  that  are  decreed,  public  or  private,  without  venturing 
to  pronounce  an  opinion,  and  without  wishing  to  rive  vent 
to  a  feeling  on  things  which  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
human  comprehension. 

March  23rf. — Last  week  the  political  and  commercial 
world  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected announcement  of  a  financial  arrangement  between 
the  Emperor  of  Bussia  and  the  Bank  of  Irance,  of  which 
nobody,  either  politicians  or  financiers,  could  make  head  or 
tail,  nor  up  to  this  moment  has  any  light  been  thrown  upon 
it.'  Excursive  and  eager  political  minds,  however,  instantly 
jumped  to  very  vaet  conclusions,  and  beheld  deep  political  de- 
signs, a  monstrous  union  between  France  and  Bussia,  French 
divisions  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  and  Bussian  the  Balkan. 

For  the  last  week  the  accounts  from  Ireland  have  been 
rather  better,  but  the  people  are,  without  any  doubt,  perish- 
ing by  hundreds.  The  people  of  this  country  are  animated 
by  very  mixed  and  very  varying  feelings,  according  to  the 
several  representations  which  are  put  wfore  thena,  and  are 
tossed  about  between  indignation,  resentment,  rage  and 
economical  fear  on  the  one  hand,  and  pity  and  generosity  on 
the  other ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  will 
appear  fabulous  to  after-ages,  will  account  for  this.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  while  English  charity  and  com- 
miseration have  been  so  loudly  invoked,  and  we  have  been 
harrowed  with  stories  of  Irish  starvation,  in  many  parts  of 

>  [Tho  Emperor  of  Russia  placed  a  sum  of  two  miUiona  sterling  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bank  of  France.  The  motive  of  this  investment  was  never  dis- 
covered, but  it  proved  that  the  flnanoes  of  BusaiA  wero  then  in  a  flourishing 
condition.] 
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Ireland  the  people  have  been  suffered  to  die  for  want  of  fo^d, 
when  there  was  all  the  time  plenty  of  food  to  give  them^  but 
which  was  hoarded  on  speculation.  But  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  people  have  died  of  starvation  with  money 
enough  to  buy  food  in  their  pockets.  I  was  told  the  night 
before  last  that  Lord  de  Yesci  had  written  to  his  son  t^t, 
since  the  Government  had  positively  declared  they  would  not 
furnish  seed,  abundance  of  seed  had  come  forth,  and,  what 
was  more  extraordinary,  plenty  of  potatoes ;  and  Labouchere 
told  me  there  had  been  three  coroner's  inquests,  with  ver- 
dicts '^  starvation,"  and  in  6ach  case  the  sufferers  had  been  ! 
found  to  have  considerable  sums  of  money  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  in  one  (if  uot  more)  still  more  considerable  sums 
in  the  savings-bank :  yet  they  died  rather  than  spend  their 
money  in  the  purchase  of  food. 

March  ^Ist — G^eorge  Bentinck  made  another  exhibition 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  night  before  last  in  the  shape 
of  an  attack  on  Labouchere  more  violent  and  dismasting  than 
any  of  his  previous  ones.  He  seems  to  have  lost  all  com- 
mand over  nis  temper,  and  his  indiscretion  and  arro^noe 
have  excited  a  bitterness  a^inst  him  not  to  be  described. 
The  Protectionists  are  ovetwnelmed  with  shame  and  chagrin, 
and  thev  know  not  what  to  do :  he  has  ruined  them  as  a 
party ;  ne  was  hooted  even  by  those  who  sat  behind  him,  and 
all  the  signs  •of  disapprobation  with  which  he  was  assailed 
only  exoitod  and  enraged  him  the  more.  The  Government 
are  now  anxious  to  dissolve  as  soon  as  they  possibly  can, 
justly  thinking  that  the  time  is  very  ripe  for  tnem.  There 
18  at  this  moment  certainly 4io  party  spirit,  no  zeal  and  ani- 
mation in  any  quarter,  and  there  are  neither  ^reat  principles 
nor  measures  m  dispute  to  serve  as  war-cnes  or  rallying- 
points.  The  only  party,  therefore,  that  has  any  interest  m 
exerting  itself  is  that  of  the  Government,  who  naturally  wish 
to  keep  the  power  of  which  they  have  got  possession.  The 
Irish  roor  Law  Bill  is  ^oing  through  the  House  of  Oommons 
with  hardlv  any  opposition,  and  everybody,  willingly  or  un- 
wDlingly,  has  made  up  his  mind  that  the  great  experiment 
must  be  tried. 

The  Government  meanwhile  are  in  a  state  of  great  un- 
easiness at  the  condition  of  foreign  affairs '  in  almost  every 

>  (The  effect  of  the  qoarrel  arising  out  t>f  the  Queen  of  Spain's  marriage, 
and  the  squabble  between  M.  Guixot  and  Lord  Normanby,  began  to  bear  fii^ 
oonsequenoes  on  the  poUtios  of  Europe.    The  aniioabie  relaoons  which  had 
85 
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qiiarter  of  the  world — ^in  SpaiD,  Portugal,  and  Greece  par- 
ticularly ;  in  Switzerland,  in  Italy,  and  Germany  to  a  less 
degree ;  and  they  are  not  only  in  a  state  of  uneasiness,  but  in 
one  of  extreme  perplexity,  becauise  they  by  no  means  clearly 
see  their  way  or  have  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  designs 
and  objects  of  the  different  European  Powers ;  they  tiiink, 
howeyer,  that  France  is  now  willing  to  let  the  entente  with 
England  drop,  and  is  disposed  to  form  connections  with  Rus- 
sia and  Austria  in  a  sort  of  semi*hostility  to  Endand^  uid 
by  a  mutual  connivanoe  at  each  other's  objects.  They  sus- 
pect, without  being  sure  6t  it,  that  the  recent  financial  op- 
eration has  a  deeper  political  significance,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  France  is  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  fiussia  and  Aus- 
tria in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  to  repay  it  by  suffering  the 
Austrians  to  coerce  the  Pope  and  put  down  tne  rising  spirit 
of  Italian  improyement.  Then  the  condition  of  Spam  and 
Portu^  excites  the  greatest  apprehension,  and  the  more  be- 
cause it  is  eyident  we  do  not  know  what  we  can  or  what  we 
ought  to  do.  I  neyer  saw  people  .so  perplexed  and  with  so 
little  of  fixed  ideas  or  settled  intentions  on  the  subject. 

I  met  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Whately,  at  dinner  yes- 
terday at  Boikes  Gurrie's.  I  don't  think  him  at  all  agreeable ; 
he  has  a  skimble-skamble  way  of  talking  as  if  he  was  half 
tipsy,  and  the  stories  he  tells  are  abominably  long  and  great- 
ly deficient  in  point. 

April  2rf.— My  birthday :  a  day  of  no  joy  to  roe,  and 
which  I  always  gladly  hasten  oyer.  There  is  no  pleasure  in 
reaching  one's  fifty-third  year  and  in  a  retrospect  full  of 
shame  and  a  prospect  without  hope ;  for  shameful  it  is  to 
haye  wasted  one's  faculties,  and  to  haye  consumed  in  idle- 
ness and  friyolous  if  not  mischieyous  pleasures  that  time 
which,  if  well  employed,  might  haye  produced  ^ood  fruit 
full  of  honor  and  of  real,  solid,  permanent  satisfaction.  And 
what  is  there  to  look  forward  to  at  my  time  of  life  ?  Nothing 
but  increasing  infirmities,  and  the  priyations  and  distresses 
which  they  will  occasion.     I  trust  I  shall  haye  fortitude  and 

Bubsisted  between  Fnmoo  and  England  nntil  Lord  Palmerston  retamedto 
power  were  at  an  end.  Lord  Normanby,  thooffh  ostonsibly  reoonciled  to  M. 
Guizot,  lemalDed  in  dose  allianoe  witn  M.  Tniora  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Frenoh  Oppositaon,  and  his  efforts  to  overthrow  the  Government  to  which  he 
was  aocredited  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy.  M.  Onizot,  at 
variance  with  the  Emclish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ana  assailed  by  the 

.  English  Ambassador  m  Paris,  drew  nearer  to  the  poilcv  of  the  Nortfaem 
ConrtH.  and  especially  of  Prince  Mottemiofa.    Such  were  the  aigns  of  the  ap- 

•  pcoaohing  tempest  which  broke  over  Europe  in  the  following  year.] 
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resignation  enongh  to  meet  them,  and  I  pray  that  I  majr  be 
cut  ofiF  and  be  at  rest  before  I  am  exposed  to  any  great  trials. 
When  we  have  no  lon^r  the  faculty  and  the  means  of  en- 
joyment in  this  Kfe,  it  is  better  to  quit  it.  With  regard  to 
that  CTeat  future,  the  object  of  all  men's  hopes,  fears,  and 
speculations,  I  reject  nothing  and  admit  nothing. 

Diyinea  can  say  but  what  themselTes  beUeye ; 
Strong  proof  they  have,  but  not  demonstrative. 

I  believe  in  God,  who  has  given  us  in  the  wonders  oi  creation 
irresistible — to  my  mind  at  least  irresistible — evidence  of  His 
existence.  All  other  evidences  offered  by  men  claiming  to 
have  divine  legations  and  authority  are,  to  me,  imperfect  and 
inconclusive.  To  the  will  of  God  I  submit  myself  with  im- 
plicit resignation.  I  try  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  the  best 
conclusions  at  which  my  mind  can  arrive  are  really  truth  to 
me.  However,  I  will  not  vmte  an  essay  now  and  here. 
Sometimes  I  think  of  writing  on  religious  subjects  among' 
the  many  others  which  if  occurs  to  me  to  handle.  Ever 
since  I  wrote  my  book  on  Ireland,  I  have  been  longing  to 
write  again,  and  for  more  than  one  reason  :  first,  the  hope 
of  a^in  writing  something  that  the  world  may  think  worth 
reading;  secondly,  because  the  occupation  is  very  interest- 
ing and  agreeable,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  a  constant  ob- 
ject and  something  specific  to  do ;  and  thirdly,  because  I 
find  that  nothing  but  having  a  subject  in  hand  which  ren- 
ders inquiry  and  investigation  in  some  ^articular  line  neces- 
sary is  sufficient  to  conquer  idleness.  Mere  desultory  read- 
ing does  not  conquer  it,  and  there  is  a  want  of  satidaction 
in  reading  without  an  object.  Why  then  do  I  not  write, 
when  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  a  very  tolerable  power  of 
expressing  myself  ?  It  is  because  I  am  also  conscious  that 
I  want  knowledge,  familiarity  with  books,  recollection  suf- 
ficiently accurate  of  the  little  I  have  read,  and  that  facility 
of  composition  which  extensive  information  and  the  habit 
of  using  it  alone  can  give.  It  is  when  this  struggle  is  going 
on  in  my  mind  between  the  desire  to  write  and  the  sense  of 
incapacity,  that  I  feel  so  bitterly  the  consequences  of  my  im- 
perfect education,  and  my  lazy,  unprofitable  habits.  But  no 
more  of  this  now.  To-morrow  I  am  going  to  Newmarket 
to  begin  another  year  of  the  old  pursuits. 

I  dined  with  iJavid  Dundas  the  Solicitor-General  the  day 
before  yesterday  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel :  splendid  banquet ; 
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twenty  iQiscellaneoas  friends.  Labouchere  there  told  me 
that  Lord  Hatherton  had  not  lonff  ago  shown  him  Dudley's 
diary,  which  is  very  curious.*  It  was  Tery  reKularly  kept, 
and  told  of  ererythm^  he  did,  giving  minute  details  of  nis 
adventures  both  in  high  and  low  life.  Certainly  nothing 
could  be  more  injudicious  than  to  commit  to  paper  and  to 
leave  behind  him  such  memorials  as  these,  and  accordingly 
Labouchere  advised  Hatherton  to  commit  the  MS.  to  the 
flames.  Dudley  speaks  of  his  friends,  and  even  of  his  ac- 
quaini»nces  generally,  in  a  verv  good-natured  spirit,  and  of 
himself  with  modesty  aud  diffidence.  He  was  m  a  dreadful 
state  of  nervousness  whenever  he  had  to  make  a  speech  in 
Parliament.  He  felt  ver^  bitterly  against  his  father,  who, 
he  thought,  had  ruined  his  prospects  and  character  by  the 
way  he  had  brought  him  up.  1  hope  Hatherton  wiU  not 
bum  this  MS.,  and  that  I  shall  some  day  manage  to  see  it. 

Yesterday  Le  Marchant  told  me  an  anecdote  illustrative 
of  the  power  of  the  press.  He  cidled  late  one  night  many 
years  ago  on  Barnes  at  his  hous^,  and  while  there  another 
visiter  arrived  whom  he  did  not  see,  but  who  was  shown  into 
another  room.  Barnes  went  to  him  and  after  a  (uiarter  of 
an  hour  returned,  when  Le  Marchant  said,  '^  Shall  1  teUyoa 
who  your  visitor  is  ?  "  Barnes  said  yes,  if  he  knew.  ^*  WelL 
then,  I  know  his  step  and  his  voice ;  it  is  Lord  Durham.'^ 
Barnes  owned  it  was,  when  Le  Marchant  said.  **  What  does 
he  come  for  ?  "    Barnes  said  he  came  on  behalf  of  King  Leo- 

$old,  who  had  been  much  annoyed  by  some  article  in  the 
\meSy  to  entreat  they  would  put  one  in  of  a  contrary  and 
healing  description.  As  Le  Marchant  said,  here  was  the 
proudest  man  in  England  come  to  solicit  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  for  a  crowned  head  I 

Moxon  told  me  on  Wednesday  that  some  years  ago  Dis- 
raeli had  asked  him  to  take  him  into  partnership,  but  he 
refused,  not  thinking  he  was  suflSciently  prudent  to  be 
trusted.  He  added  he  did  not  know  how  Dizzy  would  like 
to  be  reminded  of  that  now. 

April  lOM. — Just  before  I  left  town  last  week  I  saw  Ar- 
buthnot,  who  entreated  me,  if  I  had  any  influence  with  the 
Government,  to  get  them  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  defense 
of  the  country.  He  said  it  haunted  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  deprived  him  of  rest,  and  night  and  day  lie  was  occupied 

1  [Lord  Hatherton  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Phillpotts)  were  Lord  Dadley'a 
exeootors.    This  diary  never  saw  the  light] 
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with  the  unhappy  state  of  our  foreign  relations^  the  danger 
of  war,  and  the  defenseless  state  of  our  coasts.  He  after- 
ward wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  that,  as  well  as  about 
the  Enlistment  Bill,  the  provisions  of  which  he  does  not 
am)roTe  of.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  spoke  to  me  about  these 
thmgs,  and  we  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  Lord  John  should 
see  the  Duke  of  Wellington  very  soon,  and  come  to  some 
understanding  with  him.  On  the  defenses.  Lord  John  ag^rees 
in  the  propriety  of  doing  what  the  Duke  wants,  but  he  thinks 
the  danger  of  war  is  not  imminent,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
do  what  is  necessary  gradually  and  without  noise. 

April  ISth. — In  consequence  of  the  communications  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Arbuthnot,  and  me.  Lord  John 
saw  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  has  come  to  an  agreement 
with  him.  The  Duke  will  support  their  Enlistment  BiU, 
and  they  give  way  to  him  in  what  he  wished  about  the 
pensioners.  Arbuthnot  told  me  that  the  Duke  was  rather 
surprised  that  Lord  John  did  not  mention  the  subject  of  the 
defense  of  the  country,  nor  tell  him  if  he  had  seen  the  letters 
he  has  lately  written  to  Lord  Anglesey  on  that  subject.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  his  anxiety  or  his  indignation  at  the 
supineness  of  the  Goyemment  and  the  country  in  reference 
to  this  matter.  What  he  wants  is  that  the  militia  shall  be 
called  out,  and  20,000  men  added  to  the  regular  army,  but 
this  latter  he  kn*ows  he  cannot  hope  for.  His  letters  to  Lord 
Anglesey  are  yery  strong.  The  Duke  knows  that  some  of 
the  Cabinet  entirely  take  his  yiews ;  the  subject  has  been 
brought  before  them,  and  Clarendon  and  Palmerston  are  as 
stroi^  in  this  sense  as  the  Duke  himself.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  against  anything  expensive.  Lord  John 
seems  to  have  been  rather  neutral.  The  Duke  attributes  all 
the  obstacles  his  plans  encounter  to  Grey ;  however,  it  seems 
probable  that  something  will  be  done.  Lord  John  vnU  act, 
though  not  so  rapidly  or  decisively  as  the  Duke  wishes. 

Among  other  troubles  the  state  of  affairs  in  Portugal 
has  exceedingly  perplexed  the  Government,  and  a  great 
diplomatic  blunder  seems  to  have  been  committed  in  regard 
to  them.  Some  time  ago  Clarendon  wanted  to  propose  to 
Prance  a  joint  interference  and  mediation  with  Spain,  to 
settle  the  miserable  quarrel  which  is  ruining  the  country. 
The  Cabinet  would  not  agree  to  it,  Palmerston  being  always 
ugainst  France,  and  the  others  disinclined  to  make  any  pro- 
posals to  the  French  Government ;  but  now  they  find  out 
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ibat  they  are  wrong  and  that  they  had  better  hare  done  this 
at  firsts  for  France  has  offered  the  Portuguese  Goyemment 
its  assistance  or  interference,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  has 
induced  us  to  make  the  proposal  now  which  we  had  better 
haTe  done  lon^  ago.  It  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
renewing  amicable  relations  with  France,  properly,  prudent- 
ly, and  without  affectation/ 

Aprii  dOth. — Troubles  and  difficulties  of  yarious  kinds 
haye  not  diminished  since  I  wrote  last  The  state  of  Ireland 
continues  not  only  as  bad,  but  as  unpromising  as  eyer,  and, 
in  addition,  there  is  the  great  misfortune,  pubhc  and  priyate, 
of  the  approaching  death  of  Lord  Bessborough,  the  Lord- 
lieutenant.  His  illness  was  yery  sudden,  at  least  the  dan- 
gerous  symptoms  were,  and  he  is  dying  amid  uniyersal  sym- 

Eathy  and  regret.  Lord  John  has  nutde  up  his  mind  as  to 
is  successor,  but  without  telling  his  colleagues  his  inten- 
tions ;  he  may  haye  told  some,  but  certainly  not  all,  for  he 
has  not  told  ularendon,  with  whom  he  is  on  yery  confiden- 
tial terms.*  The  Duke  of  Bedford  told  Clarendon  Lord  John 
had  talked  it  all  oyer  with  him,  and  had  settled  what  to  do, 
but  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  reyeal  his  intentions.  This 
is  acting  independently  and  en  maitre. 

The  other  night  the  Enlistment  Bill  was  debated  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Goyemment  got  a  small  majority 
by  the  aid  of  the  Peelite  Peers.  The  opposition  were  fuU 
of  e^rness  and  heat  on  this  Bill  and  quite  persuaded  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  with  them.  He  had  certainly 
giyen  them  to  understand  that  he  was  so.  Last  weeK 
Stanley  and  Bichmond  were  at  Newmarket^  and  one  day 
after  dinner  at  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  we  talked  it  oyer. 
I  said  they  would  find  the  Duke  was  not  opposed  to  the 
Bill.  "Then,"  said  Stanley,  *'he  must  be  yery  much 
changed  since  I  talked  to  him  about  it.  There  can  be  no 
secret  as  to  what  passed,  because  three  or  four  people  were 
present.  I  said  to  him,  '  Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  necessity 
for  this  Bill  ? '  and  he  said,  *  I'll  tell  you :  they  haye  got 
a  d— d  good  army,  and  they  want  to  make  it  a  d — d  bad 

1  [An  inrorreotion  had  broken  out  in  Portanl  in  October,  1846,«^nst  the 
authority  of  Queen  Donna  Maria.  In  the  following  month  the  Bntiah  fleet 
entered  the  Tagus  to  support  the  Queen.  The  contest  continued  for  some 
months,  and  in  May,  1847,  a  oonfbrenoe  was  held  in  London  between  the 
representatives  of  Groat  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal— 4he  original 
parties  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance — to  settle  the  disorders  which  had  broken 
out  in  the  la»t-mentioned  kingdom.] 

•  [The  suoceasor  was  Lord  Clarendon  himself.] 
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one*"'  This,  which  was  very  characteristic,  might  Terr 
well  conyinoe  Stanley  and  the  rest  that  he  was  against  Orey^ 
measure,  as,  in  taot,  and  in  spite  of  this  snpport,  he  really  is, 
but  he  cathe  to  an  agreement  with  the  Government  and 
promised  to  speak  in  fayor  of  the  Bill  So  he  did,  bat  he 
spoke  in  such  a  way  that  thoujgh  the  Opposition  were  sur* 
prised  and  yexed  at  nis  supporting  it  at  all,  they  saw  pretty 
clearly  that  he  did  not  like  it,  and  they  accordingly  were  not 
deterred  from  yoting  against  it  EUesmere  told  me  yester- 
day that  the  Qoyemment  mast  not  attempt  to  try  any  fresh 
experiments  with  the  army,  for  if  they  did  the  Duke  would 
certainly  resign. 

Affairs  in  Spain  and  Portugal  are  in  a  yery  strange 
state.  The  young  Queen  of  Spam  exhibits  some  character 
and  some  talent,  but  she  is  unsteady  and  uneducated.  The 
turn  matters  haye  taken  at  Madria  is,  howeyer,  enough  to 
proyoke  and  annoy  the  French,  while  eyery  day  exhibits 
more  and  more  the  infamy  and  disgrace  of  the  marriage 
which  the  French  Goyernment  forced  upon  the  Queen.  Her 
husband  is  a  wretched  imbecile  sulky  fanatic,  who  passes 
his  life  in  trying  to  make  embarrassments  for  the  Queen, 
and  in  praying  to  the  shade  of  his  mother  to  forgive  him 
for  haying  married  the  asurper  of  his  cousin's  throne.  They 
have  been  endeavoring  to  effect  the  semblance  of  a  recon- 
ciliation between  them,  but  he  is  incurably  sulky,  and  will 
not  make  it  up.  Kot  long  ago  he  sent  for  Pacheco,  and 
told  him  it  was  his  desire  that  a  Council  should  be  convened 
forthwith.  Pacheco  said  very  well,  but  begged  His  Majesty 
would  be  so  ^od  as  to  tell  him  for  what  purpose  he  wished 
for  it.  The  Kiuff  replied  that  hi^  object  was  to  lay  before 
the  Council  proofs  of  the  Queen's  infidelity  to  him.  *Pacheco 
said  if  that  was  his  object  he  must  beg  to  decline  to  summon 
the  Council.  On  this  he  announced  that  he  had  prepared  a 
manifesto  to  the  nation  setting  forth  his  wrongs,  and  that  it 
should  be  immediately  published.  They  persuaded  him  to 
desist  from  this  scandalous  intention,  and  as  a  sort  of  com- 
promise they  got  Serrano  to  quit  Madrid.  It  appears  that 
the  Queen-mother,  seeing  how  matters  were  going  on,  in- 
tended to  return;  but  her  daughter  had  no  mind  she  shoald, 
and  told  her  Ministers  they  had  better  look  to  it.  It  was 
their  affair,  but  that  if  Mamma  came  back  matters  would  ^ 
ill.  On  this,  they  sent  Concha  to  Paris  to  stop  her.  Chris- 
tina wrote  Isabella  a  lecture  on  her  proceedings,  and  told  her 
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that  she  was  too  little  educated  to  know  how  to  condact  her- 
self properly,  to  which  she  replied,  **  Mamma  knows  that  I 
did  not  educate  myseUL"  However,  eyerything  is  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  doubt  and  uncertainty  there,  and  the  French 
are  sure  to  benn  their  intrigues  again  and  to.  create  as  much 
confusion  as  they  can. 

In  Portugal,  the  other  Queen  continues  as  obstinate  as 
ever,  yielding  inch  by  inch  as  the  danger  approaches  her 
more  nearly,  and  is  supported  in  her  obstinacy  by  the  secu- 
rity she  is  still  able  to  lind  in  foreign  intervention*  We  have 
anchoi^d  our  ships  close  to  the  tewn,  and  are  prepared  to 
land  our  Marines  to  protect  her  person,  and,  thus  knowing 
she  is  personally  safe,  she  is  emboldened  to  refuse  or  demur 
to  the  terms  of  accommodation  which  Palmerston  has  sug- 
gested, and  to  try  on  the  chances  of  war,  totally  regardless, 
of  course,  of  the  misery  of  prolonring  the  contest  The 
natural  course  for  us  to  take  would  oe  to  offer  our  media- 
tion, and  if  she  refused  it  to  withdraw  our  ships  and  leave 
her  to  her  fate.  But  we  cannot  do  this,  because  if  we  were 
to  desert  her  the  Spaniards  and  fVench  would  instantly  step 
in  and  reconquer  her  kingdom  for  her.  Such  is  the  noao 
svUuppato  in  which  these  wretched  affairs  are  involved. 
Lisbon  is  ready  to  rise  in  insurrection  the  moment  the  army 
of  the  Junta  makes  its  appearance.  Southern  writes  very 
curious  accounts  to  Clarendon  of  the  state  of  the  town.  The 
jealousy  and  aversion  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal  to  him  have 
compeUed  him  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  affairs  of 
the  mission,  though  he  is  still  S^retary  of  Legation.  Our 
Court  continues  to  take  the  same  interest  in  the  Lisbon  Co- 
burgs,  and  would  willingly  interfere  in  their  favor  with  more 
vigor  if  the  Ministers  would  consent  to  do  so.  Palmer- 
ston's  defects  prove  rather  useful  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
Court  To  their  wishes  or  remonstrances  he  expresses  the 
greatest  deference,  and  then  goes  on  in  his  own  course  with- 
out paying  the  least  attention  to  what  they  have  been  saying 
to  him. 

May  2d. — ^Yesterday  morning  the  Duke  of  Bedford  called 
on  me,  and  told  me  Lord  John's  secret  intentions  about  Ire- 
land^ which  he  said  he  had  not  yet  imparted  to  any  of  the 
Cabmet,  and  only  discussed  with  him.  I  believe,  however, 
that  Lord  John  has  told  Labouchere,  and  nobody  else.  He 
thinks  of  taking  this  opportunity  of  abolishing  the  office  of 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  making  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Lr&- 
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land,  who  is  not  to  reside  permanently  bat  go  there  occa- 
sionally, and  he  destines  this  office  for  Glareimon.  This  is 
his  plan,  which,  however,  he  has  by  no  means  determined 
on,  and  they  both  think  it  doubtful  if  it  would  do.  The 
moment,  however,  seems  propitious  for  effecting  this  altera- 
tion ;  there  is  no  O'Connell  either  to  inveigh  against  it  or 
to  seize  any  power  that  may  be,  or  appear  to  be,  rdinquished, 
and  the  difficulty  of  selecting  a  successor  to  Lord  Bessbor- 
ough  is  so  ^reat  as  to  be  almost  insuperable.  Meanwhile  the 
town  is  fall  of  reports  about  a  new  Lord-Lieutenant,  nobody 
dreaming  of  what  Lord  John  is  resolving  in  his  mind. 
Everybody  has  got  some  story  (from  the  best  authority)  of 
the  post  having  been  offered  to  this  person,  and  pressed 
upon  that.  Bessborough  still  lingers  on,  and  a  more  strik- 
ing and  touching  death-bed  has  seldom  been  seen.  He  is 
surrounded  by  the  whole  of  his  numerous  family,  over- 
whelmed with  affliction,  a  general  manifestation  of  sym- 
pathv  and  reffret,  and  the  deep  sense  which  is  entertained  of 
the  loss  which  the  country  will  sustain  by  his  death  afford 
the  best  and  most  feeling  testimony  to  his  capacity  and  his 
merit.  He  is  perfectly  aware  of  his  condition,  and  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties.  Duncannon  wrote  to  John  Rus- 
sell yesterday,  as  I  am  told,  an  admirable  letter^  which  was 
sent  to  the  Queen.  Bessborough  was  bent  upon  writing 
himself  to  John  Russell  before  he  died,  and  was  preparing 
to  do  so.  Certainly  a  greater  loss,  both  public  and  private, 
has  seldom  occurred. 

May  Sd. — ^The  Duke  of  Bedford  came  here  this  morning. 
They  now  find  there  are  immense  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
abolishing  the  office  of  Lord- Lieutenant  at  present ;  they  are 
assured  that  if  it  was  proposed  the  Repealers  would  raise  a 
furious  clamor  and  be  joined  by  the  Orang^emen.  Some 
Irishman  (he  did  not  tell  me  who),  a  sensible  man  and 
favorable  to  the  abolition,  tells  him  and  Lord  John  this, 
consequently  Lord  John  has  told  the  Duke  that  his  going 
there  would  be  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty.  This  di£ 
Acuity,  he  says,  is  enormous  and  increasing ;  that  everything 
tends  to  prove  that  dangers  are  thickening  round  them,  and 
that  next  year  they  will  have  to  propose  measures  that  will 
be  very  unpopular.  Bessborough  nas  dictated  to  Lord  John 
a  most  affecting  letter ;  his  daughter,  Lady  Emily,  wrote 
also,  saying  that  her  father  was  so  weak  that  he  was  scarcely 
intelligible,^  and  she  was  not  sure  she  had  quite  faithfully 
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written  wliat  he  had  dictated,  but  that  she  had  given  the 
sabstance  of  it  as  well  as  she  could.  He  tells  I^rd  John 
that  the  dangers  and  difficulties  are  yery  greats  and  that  he 
foresees  their  increase,  and  he  expects  him  to  appoint  a  man 
to  succeed  him  who  shall  be  firm  and  bold,  and,  above  all, 
who  will  not  seek  for  popularity.  I  found  the  Duke  most 
unwilling,  and  almost,  but  not  ^uite,  decided  not  to  go.  He 
will  go  if  Lord  John  insists  on  it,  but  he  dreads  »id  shrinks 
from  it ;  neither  his  health,  nerves,  nor  spirits  are  equal  to 
such  a  i^k.  The  principal  reason  for  his  going  is,  that  he 
alone  can  go  temporarily,  and  Lord  John  does  not  contem* 

Slate  his  remaining.  liord  John  says  he  cannot  ask  Claren- 
on  to  go  on  account  of  the  expense,  unless  he  was  to  stay 
there  for  three  jreare.  He  says  that  not  one  of  the  men  who 
have  been  mentioned  will  do  for  the  office,  especially  Mor- 
peth ;  and  he  thinks  Bessborough's  wurning  as  to  the  sort  of 
man  they  ought  to  choose  was  intended  to  point  at  Morpeth 
as  the  one  they  ought  not  to  appoint.  Morpeth  himself  is 
longing  to  go.  "It  is  now  come  to  this,"  the  Duke  said  : 
"it  must  he  either  Clarendon,  myself,  or  Lords  Justices.** 
He  went  from  me  to  Clarendon  to  talk  it  over  with  him. 
Grey  and  Labouchere  are  the  only  members  of  the  Cabinet 
to  whom  he  has  mentioned  the  matter.  The  Duke  has  had 
a  long  confidential  letter  from  Arbuthnot  about  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  his  dread  of  Grey  and  his  reforms,  the  ob- 
ject of  it  being  to  deter  the  Government  from  attempting 
anything  else.  It  is  clear  they  have  dragged  the  Duke  with 
them  as  far  aa  he  can  be  persuaded  to  go,  and  if  they  try 
anything  more,  and  make  any  further  attempts  on  his  pa- 
tience or  condescension,  he  will  then  turn  restive  and  resign. 
June  1th? — More  than  a  month  has  elapsed  since  I  have 
written  anything,  and  from  the  usual  cause,  that  of  having 
been  occupied  with  Epsom,  Ascot,  and  Newmarket.  The 
principal  events  which  have  occurred  have  been  the  deaths 
of  Bessborough  and  O'Connell,  which  took  place  idmost  at 
the  same  time,  within  a  dav  or  two  of  one  another.  The 
departure  of  the  latter,  which  not  long  ago  would  have 
excited  the  greatest  interest  and  filled  the  world  with  po- 
litical specu&tions,  was  heard  almost  with  unconcern,  so 

>  [In  this  interval  Lord  Clarendon  consented  to  aocopt  the  Lord-Lientenancj 
of  Ireland  fh)in  a  sense  of  public  duty.  Ho  remained  there  five  years,  and,  dar- 
ing a  very  stormy  pehod,  proved  hmiaelf  one  of  the  best  Vio^poys  who  ever 
governed  irelaQd.J 
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entirely  had  his  importance  vanished  ;  he  had  in  fact  been 
for  some  time  moraUj  and  politioally  defnnct,  uid  nobody 
seems  to  know  whether  his  death  is  likely  to  proye  a  ffooa 
or  an  evil,  or  a  mere  matter  of  indifference.  The  death  of 
Bessborough  excited  far  greater  interest^  and  no  man  ever 
c^nitted  the  world  more  surrounded  by  sympathy^  approba- 
ti<m,  respect,  and  afEection,  than  he  did.  During  nis  last 
illness,  which  he  himself  and  all  about  him  knew  to  be  &tal, 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  and  devoted  family,  and 
the  people  of  Dublin  uniyersally  testified  their  regard  for 
him,  and  their  grief  afc  losing  liim.  He  continuea  in  the 
uninterrupted  possession  of  his  faculties  almost  to  the  last 
hoar  of  his  existence,  and  he  calmly  discussed  every  matter 
of  public  and  private  interest,  in  conversation  with  his  chil- 
dren and  friends,  or  dictating  letters  to  John  Bussell  and 
his  colleagues  at  home.  He  expired  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night ;  at  nine  he  felt  his  pulse  and  said  he  saw  the  end 
was  approaching.  He  then  sent  for  all  his  family,  seven- 
teen in  number,  saw  them  and  took  leave  of  them  separately, 
and  save  to  each  a  small  present  he  had  prepared,  and  then 
calmly  lay  down  to  die  ;  m  less  than  two  hours  all  was  over. 
They  saj  that  his  funeral  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
srikin^  sights  possible  from  the  countless  multitudes  which 
attended  it,  and  the  decorum  and  good  feeling  which  were 
displayed.  Clarendon  has  kept  the  whole  of  Bessborough's 
staff  and  household,  with  one  exception  ;  and  he  told  them 
that  he  kept  them  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  his 
predecessor. 

The  reputation  which  Bessborough  had  acquired,  which 
at  the  time  of  his  death  and  since  his  Irish  administration 
was  very  considerable,  affords  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
success  which  may  be  obtained  by  qualities  of  a  superior  de- 
scription, without  great  talents,  without  knowledge  and  in- 
formation, and  without  any  power  of  speaking  in  ^urliament. 
He  had  long  been  addicted  to  politics,  and  was  closely  con- 
nected by  lilationship  or  friendship  with  the  most  eminent 
Whig  leaders*  His  opinions  had  always  been  strongly  lib- 
eral, and  he  seemed  to  have  found  the  place  exactly  adapted 
to  his  capacity  and  disposition  when  he  became  the  Whij; 
whipper-in  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  he  was  gradually  ini- 
tiated in  all  the  secrets  of  that  party,  and  he  soon  became  a 
very  important  member  of  it  from  his  various  intimacies  and 
the  personal  influence  he  was  enabled  to  exercise.    He  had  a 
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remarkably  calm  and  nnraffied  temper  and  yery  good  sound 
sense.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was  consult^  by  ererj- 
body,  and  usually  and  constantly  employed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  difficulties,  the  adjustment  of  rival  pretensions,  and 
the  reconciliation  of  differences,  for  which  purposes  some 
such  man  is  indispensable  and  inyaluable  in  eyery  great  politi- 
cal association.  He  continued  to  acquire  fresh  weight  and 
influence,  and  at  length  nothing  coula  be  done  without  Dun- 
cannon  as  he  then  was.  Eyerybody  liked  him,  and  King 
William,  when  he  hated  the  rest  of  the  Whigs,  always  testi- 
fied good-humor  and  regard  for  him.  He  took  office  and 
became  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  he  contriyed  to  do  a  yast 
deal  of  Parliamentary  business,  espeqially  in  the  House  of 
£x>rds,  and  carry  bills  through  Parliament  without  eyer  mak- 
ing the  semblance  of  a  ^)eech.  In  this  way  by  his  good  na^ 
ture  and  good  sense,  and  an  extreme  liyeliness  and  elasticity 
of  spirits,  which  made  him  a  yery  pleasant  and  acceptable 
member  of  society,  he  oontinned  to  increase  in  public  repu- 
tation and  private  favor,  and  when  the  Government  wai 
formed  last  year,  his  appointment  to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy 
of  Ireland  was  generally  approved  of.  He  had  almost  al- 
ways been  on  g^>d  terms  with  O'Oonnell,  indeed  he  never 
was  on  bad  terms  with  anybody  ;  and  as  an  Irishman  he  was 
agreeable  to  the  people^  In  his  administration,  adverse  and 
unhappy  as  the  times  were,  he  displayed  great  industry, 
firmness,  and  knowledge  of  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  he  conciliated  the  good-will  of  those 
to  whom  he  nad  been  aU  his  life  opposed.  Lord  Boden,  the 
head  of  the  Orange  party,  who  has  all  along  acted  a  very 
honorable  and  patriotic  part,  afforded  ample  testimony  to 
his  merits,  and  gave  him  a  very  frank  and  generous  support. 
There  was  a  great  pother  for  some  time  before  his  oeath 
about  a  successor.  The  candidates  soon  became  reduced  to 
three,  though  candidates  they  must  not  be  called  ;  that  is, 
the  choice  lay  between  the  Duke  ot  Bedford,  Clarendon,  and 
Morpeth.  Lord  John  communicated  with  the  Duke  and 
with  Labouchere  upon  the  subject,  and  prhaps  with  Lord 
Ijansdowne,  and,  for  a  long  time,  he  rather  leanea  to  the  Duke's 
goin^,  and  tried  to  persuade  him,  not,  however,  without 
misgivings ;  but  he  thought  it  not  fair  to  ask  Clarendon, 
and  he  had  no  mind  to  send  Morpeth,  who  was  dying  to  go. 
The  Duke  was  rather  tickled  at  the  idea  of  the  appointment, 
somewhat  encouraged  by  the  numerous  invitations  he  re- 
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oeiyed  to  take  it,  but  desp^ntely  afraid  of  it  all  the  dme. 
To  mj  surprise  he  did  not  abeolutelj  reject  it,  as  I  thought 
he  would  have  done.  In  this  wayering  and  uncertain  s^te 
of  mind  he  broached  the  matter  to  Clarendon,  who  affected 
to  repudiate  it  and  to  dread  and  dislike  it,  and  ui^ed  the 
Duke  to  go  himself.  I  say  affec^ed^  because  it  soon  be<mme 
very  clear  to  me,  as  it  did  to  the  Duke,  that  Clarendon  had 
no  disinclination  to  go,  and  would  in  fact  be  excessiyely 
mortified  and  disappointed  if  anybody  went  but  himself. 
The  play  of  human  nature  was  amusing ;  the  Duke  was  not 
quite  ynlling  to  giye  it  up,  but  much  more  afraid  to  go,  and 
he  enjoyed  mightily  all  the  egressions  of  a  desire  that  he 
should  be  Lorn-Lieutenant,  which  were  addressed  to  him 
from  yarious  quarters ;  on  the  other  hand.  Clarendon  treated 
it  as  a  sacrifice  and  a  misfortune ;  hesitated,  objected,  and 
did  eyerything  to  make  it  appear  as  if  it  were  a  painful  bur- 
den cast  upon  him,  but  he  was  all  the  time  in  a  great  fright 
lest  the  Duke  should  be  persuaded  to  accept  it,  and  he  said, 
and  made  me  say  to  him,  that  one  of  his  principal  motiyes 
for  accepting  it  himself  was  his  desire  to  saye  the  Duke  from 
a  burden  which  would,  he  was  sure,  break  him  down  with 
anxiety  and  labor.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  wasted  and 
much  useless  talk  expended  in  fictitious  fears  and  scruples, 
but  at  last  it  was  settled  that  he  should  go,  as  it  might  just 
as  well  haye  been  without  any  fuss  or  difficulty,  for  the  truth 
is  that  he  is  the  fittest  man,  and  is  uniyersally  considered  so. 
Nothing  can  be  more  flattering  and  gratifying  than  the  re- 
ception he  has  met  with  from  all  ranks  and  aU  parties,  and 
he  is  now  (whateyer  doubts  or  misgiyings  he  may  haye  had, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  secret  wishes,  he  probably  had  some) 
quite  satisfied  with  his  appointment. 

The  death  of  O'Connell,  I  haye  said,  made  little  or  no 
sensation  here.  He  had  Quarreled  with  half  of  his  followers, 
he  had  oeased  to  be  the  nead  of  a  great  party  animated  by 
any  great  prtncii^e,  or  encouraged  to  pursue  any  attainable 
object ;  the  Bepeal  cause  was  become  despicable  and  hope- 
less without  ceasing  to  be  noisy  and  mischieyous.  O'Connell 
knew  not  what  to  say  or  what  to  do ;  he  had  become  bank- 
rupt in  reputation  and  in  power,  and  was  no  longer  able  to 
yAo  much  good  or  much  harm ;  broken  in  health  and  spirits, 
and  seeing  L*eland  penetrated  by  famine  and  sickness,  and 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  helpless  dependence  on  England, 
haying  lost  a  great  part  of  his  prestige  in  Ireland  without 
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haying  gained  respect  or  esteem  in  England,  he  went  away 
nuregretted  and  unnotioed  to  breathe  nis  last  in  a  foreign 
land.  He  was  receiyed  eyerjrwhere  on  his  route  with  the 
marks  of  respect  and  admiration  which  were  considered  due 
to  his  wonderful  career  and  to  the  great  part  he  had  played 
in  the  history  of  his  country^  and  his  memory  has  been 
treated  with  some  appearance  of  affection  in  Ireland,  and 
with  a  decent  respect  and  forbearance  here.  History  will 
speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  who  oyer 
existed ;  he  will  fill  a  great  space  in  its  pages ;  his  porition 
was  unique ;  there  neyer  was  before^  and  there  neyer  will  be 
a^n,  anything  at  all  resembling  it«  To  rise  from  the  hum- 
blest situation  to  the  height  of  empire  like  Napoleon  is  no 
uncommon  destiny ;  there  haye  been  innumerable  successful 
adyenturers  and  usurpers  ;  but  there  neyer  was  a  man  who, 
without  altering  his  social  position  in  the  slightest  deffree, 
without  obfc^ning  any  office  or  station  whateyer,  raised  him- 
self to  a  height  of  political  power  which  saye  him  an  enor- 
mous capacity  for  good  or  eyil,  and  made  him  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  conspicuous  man  of  his  time  and  country. 
It  would  not  be  ayery  easy  matter  to  do  him  perfect  justice. 
A  careful  examination  of  his  career  and  an  accurate  knowl- 
ed^  of  his  character  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  impossible  to  question  the  greatness  of  his  abilities  or  the 
sincerity  of  his  patriotism.  His  dependence  on  his  country^s 
bounty,  in  the  rent  that  was  leyied  for  so  many  years,  was 
alike  honorable  to  the  contributors  and  the  recipient ;  it  was 
an  income  nobly  giyen  and  nobly  earned.  Up  to  the  con- 
quest of  Catholic  Emancipation  his  was  certainly  a  great  and 
glorious  career.  What  he  mi^ht  haye  done  and  what  he 
ought  to  have  done  after  that,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  un- 
doubtedly he  did  far  more  mischief  than  good,  and  exhibited 
anything  but  a  wise,  generous,  and  patriotic  spirit.  In 
Peel's  administration  he  did  nothing  but  mischief,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  with  what  object  and  what  hope  he 
threw  Ireland  into  confusion,  and  got  up  that  Repeal  agita- 
tion, the  folly  and  impracticability  of  which  nobody  must 
haye  known  so  well  as  nimself. 

June  lUh. — ^The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  been  telling  me 
what  has  been  going  on  about  India  and  the  appointment  of 
Hardinge's  successor.  In  the  first  place  Normanby  has  been 
making  desperate  attempts  to  get  it,  but  Lord  John  will  not 
hear  of  it,  and  belieyes  the  Directors  would  object  to  him  if 
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he  was  proposed.  Lord  John  is  resolved  that  this  great  m- 
{K>intment  shall  not  be  made  an  affair  of  partv^  and  he  de- 
sired the  Chairs  to  famish  him  with  a  list  of  the  i)erson8 
they  would  consider  most  eligible  for  the  ofiSce  of  Qovemor- 
Oeneral  without  distinction  of  party.  They  sent  him  four 
or  five  names — Clarendon,  Graham,  I  think  Dalhousie,  and 
the  others  I  forget,  but  Normanby's  was  not  among  them. 
Lord  John  has  made  up  his  mind  to  offer  the  post  to  Graham, 
and  has  commxmicated  his  intention  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, at  the  same  time  consulting  him  about  the  military  ap- 
pointment The  Duke  approves  of  Gr^am,  and  proposes 
Sir  George  Napier  for  Commander-in-Chief,  to  which  Ix)rd 
John  agrees.  Tformanby,  who  had  a  suspicion  that  Graham 
was  thouj^ht  of,  from  something  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had 
said  to  him,  wrote  him  a  long  letter,  strongly  arguing  a^inst 
this  api)ointment,  and  not  a  very  bad  argument  either. 
Meanwhile  I  have  seen  Graham,  and  had  a  long  conversation 
with  him.  It  be^n  about  the  Portuguese  question,  which 
is  now  going  on  m  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  after  dis- 
cussing this  and  some  electioneering  matters,  I  asked  him 
what  his  own  projects  were.  He  said  he  was  indifferent 
about  them  and  had  settled  nothing.  I  said,  '*  You  know 
that  it  is  reported  in  the  world  that  you  are  likely  to  go  to 
India.''  He  said  he  had  three  times  refused  to  go  there ; 
that  it  would  always  be  a  matter  of  much  doubt  and  delib- 
eration, both  on  private  and  public  grounds,  whether  he 
should  accept  it  if  offered  ;  but  at  present  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  Lord  John  Bussell  was  evidently  animated  by 
very  implacable  sentiments  toward  him,  and  he  never  would 
take  an  office  from  him  while  he  was  in  such  a  disposition, 
and  when  the  appointment  would  be  clearly  offered  at  the 
suggestion  of  others,  and  not  by  his  own  free 'will.  He  then 
talked  a  great  deal  about  the  feeling  which  subsisted  between 
himself  and  the  Whigs — of  their  resentment  toward  him  ;  of 
the  way  in  which  henad  been  persecuted  by  them  ;  of  Lord 
John's  sending  for  him  in  the  autumn  of  1845  ;  about  the 
change  of  government ;  how  gratified  he  had  been ;  how 
frankly  he  had  behaved  ;  how  desirous  he  had  been  to  give 
every  aid  in  his  power  to  his  successor ;  how  generally  friend- 
ly to  the  Government,  of  which  he  gave  instances ;  and  then 
how  hurt  he  had  been  at  the  bitterness  and  severity  of  Lord 
John's  attack  upon  him  in  reply  to  his  speech  objecting  to 
the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  the  grant ;  that  that  speech 
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had  proyed  to  him  that  Lord  John's  dislike  of  him  was  nn- 
mitigated  and  unappeasable.  This  is  a  very  brief  summary 
of  along  discourse  he  made  to  me  on  the  subject  I  told 
him  he  was  mistaken  in  Lord  John's  sentiments,  which  were 
by  no  means  so  bitter  and  hostile  as  he  imagined,  and  on 
the  occasion  he  alluded  to,  Lord  John  had  spoken  under 
great  irritatioa  and  with  strong  resentment,  thinkine  that 
Graham  had  made  a  most  of^ensiye  and  unjust  speech,  and 
that  he  had  most  unfairly  done  his  best  to  embarrass  the 
Oovemment;  that  such  was  the  general  opinion  of  Lord 
John's  friends,  and  I  would  not  conceal  from  him  my  own 
opinion ;  that  his  speech  had  been  calculated  to  produce 
that  effect ;  that  it  had  appeared  to  many  people,  to  me 
among  them,  that  Peel  had  been  conscious  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  his  (Graham's)  speech,  and  had  spoken,  as  he  did, 
in  a  very  different  tone  to  repair  the  effect  of  it  He  must 
not  therefore  infer  from  the  yiracity  of  Lord  John's  tone  on 
that  occasion  that  he  was  animated  by  such  sentiments  as  he 
ascribed  to  him  ;  that  I  did  not  mean  to  say  he  had  any  feel- 
ings of  extreme  cordiality ;  but  I  had  reason  to  know  that 
he  rendered  ample  justice  to  his  public  character  and  capaci- 
ty, and  felt  no  bitterness  toward  him  ;  that  some  day  I 
would  give  him  proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  I  said,  but  that 
in  the  meantime  I  must  hes  him  to  take  my  word  for  it ; 
and  I  entreated  him  not  to  deceiye  himself  by  the  exagger- 
ated, and,  I  was  conyinced,  unfounded  notion  he  entertained 
of  Lord  John's  disposition.  A  great  deal  passed  on  this 
subject,  and  I  found  that  he  was  yery  low  and  yery  much 
vexed,  both  on  the  aboye  ground  and  about  a  yery  mortify- 
ing communication  that  h^  been  made  to  him  about  Cum- 
berland. 

Aglionby  had  informed  him  they  were  going  to  put  up 
Charles  Howard  and  William  Marshall,  which  was  an  inti- 
mation that  that  they  would  not  have  him.  He  replied  that 
he  would  not  pledge  himself  about  the  two  candidates,  but 
would  support  Howard,  saying  ciyil  things  about  Lord  Car- 
lisle and  the  whole  family.  The  other  &y  he  got  a  letter, 
not  yery  judiciously  worded— cold,  but  intended  to  be  ciyil 
— from  Morpeth,  announcing  that  he  was  going  to  support 
the  two  candidates  on  his  own  side  of  the  House,  accompa- 
nied with  some  expression  of  regret  that  his  support  could 
not  rather  haye  been  given  to  him.  Graham  took  this  very 
ill,  and  was  evidently  excessively  hurt  at  the  way  in  whicn 
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he  was  thus  excluded  from  the  representation.  All  these 
things  were  evidently  soaring  his  mind,  and  I  strongly  sus- 
pect stimulating  him  to  act  an  unfriendly  part  in  the  Tortu-* 
guese  discussion,  and  I  was  therefore  yery  ^ad  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  saying  what  I  did,  for  I  said  auite  enough 
to  let  him  see  that  India  is  full  in  yiew,  and  I  do  not  think 
he  will  now  do  anything  to  mar  this  prospect.  He  would 
not  tell  me  what  he  or  reel  meant  to  do,  and  Peel  happens 
to  be  exceedingly  out  of  humor  in  consequence  of  young 
Campbell's  speech  at  Cambridge ;  so  is  Graham.  Qraham 
told  me  he  never  saw  Peel  so  put  out  and  so  angry  with  any- 
thing, and  they  are  the  more  so  because  old  Jack  (Lord 
Campbell)  went  down,  they  say,  to  Cambrid^  with  his  son. 

June  19/A. — I  was  obliged  to  break  off  m  the  midst  of 
the  above  conversation,  and  have  since  been  out  of  town.  I 
told  the  Duke  of  Bedford  all  that  had  passed  between  Graham 
and  me,  and  advised  that  Lord  John  should  show  him  some 
civility,  which  he  undertook  that  he  should  do.  On  Tues- 
day evening  the  Portugese  discussion  was  resumed  in  the 
Commons  and  came  on  in  the  Lords.  I  went  down  to  hear 
Stanley  speak,  never  having  heard  him  before.  His  style 
and  manner,  fluency  and  expression,  are  admirable,  and  he 
speaks  with  an  appearance  of  earnestness,  even  of  dignity, 
that  is  marvelously  striking ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
injudicious  than  his  speech,  and  I  was  as  much  disappointed 
with  the  matter  of  it  as  I  was  charmed  with  the  manner. 
Never  was  there  so  ridiculous  and  contemptible  an  ending 
to  an  affair  begun  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  note 
of  preparation,  and  which  for  a  moment  put  the  Govern- 
ment into  a  state  of  alarm.  The  whippers-in  in  both  Houses 
had  collected  all  their  forces,  and  when  the  House  of  Lords 
met,  a  long  night  and  a  doubtful  division  were  announced. 

The  first  uiiuj^  that  happened  was  that  Peel  n^de  an 
admirable  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  strong  in  de- 
fense of  Government,  and  without  any  ^^  huts  "  or  drawbacks. 
He  spoke  very  early.  Very  few  people  were  there,  and  many 
went  away  after ;  so,  finding  the  House  in  this  state,  George 
Bentinck  made  Newdigate  count  it  out,  and  the  whole  thing 
thus  fell  to  the  ground.  This  he  considered  a  very  skillful 
piece  of  jockeyship,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  ridicule 
which  it  cast  on  the  whole  affair.  Great  was  the  astonish- 
ment in  the  Lords  when  news  was  brought  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  counted  out    Stanley  had  gone  home  to 
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dinner,  and  after  a  few  insignificant  speeches  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington  haying  spoken  strongly  for  the  GoTemment) 
nobody  seemed  disposed  to  go  on.  Clarendon  went  to  Ellen- 
borough  and  to  Bron^am^  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
not  speak :  both  declined ;  the  latter  said  it  was  very  dull 
and  he  should  say  nothing.*  Accordingly  they  diyided,  many 
on  both  sides  absent,  and  Government  had  a  majority  of 
twenty.  Stanley  was  not  present,  and  when  he  came  back 
to  the  House  found  it  all  over.  So  ended  this  solemn  farce. 
Stanley  would  have  beaten  the  Government  if  he  could,  and 
have  thought  it  very  good  fun,  trusting  to  the  majority  he 
knew  they  would  have  in  the  Gommons  to  induce  them  to 
put  up  with  a  defeat.  Lord  John,  however,  was  not  disposed 
to  take  it  so  quietly,  and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
Brougham  and  the  rest  saw  that  a  division  against  Govern- 
ment in  the  Lords  without  any  division  for  them  in  the 
Commons  would  make  matters  very  different,  and  the  sud- 
den termination  of  the  debate  in  the  other  House  greatly 
cooled  their  ardor. 

The  other  day  I  met  John  Kussell  in  the  Park  as  he  was 
going  to  Apsley  House  by  appointment  with  the  Duke.  He 
said  ne  was  going  on  important  business  (it  was  about  the 
Indian  appointments),  and  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  ho  had 
better  say  anything  to  him  or  not  about  the  statue.'  I  said 
*'  Better  not.^'  The  Duke  of  Bedford  told  me  after  that  it 
was  very  fortunate  advice  I  gave  Lord  John,  for  if  he  had 
said  anything  there  would  have  been  an  explosion.  The 
Duke  said  to  Arbuthnot,  when  Lord  John  wrote  to  say  he 
wished  to  see  him,  "  What  can  he  want  ?  what  can  he  be 
coming  about  ?  do  you  think  it  is  about  the  statue  ?"  and 
then  he  went  off  on  that  sore  subject,  and  said  he  should  place 
his  resignation  in  Lord  John's  hands  !  However,  Lord  John 
said  nothing  about  it,  and  the  Duke  was  put  into  great  good- 
humor  by  ^ing  consulted  about  the  Indian  affairs ;  and  he 
said  afterward  that  he  only  wished  they  would  get  the  ped- 
estal made,  put  the  statue  up,  and  have  done  with  it.  But 
it  is  curious,  as  showing  how  sensitive  and  irritable  he  is  bo- 

'  [About  this  time  tlio  proposal  was  made^  chiefly  hy  Sir  Frederic  Trench,  to 
place  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellin^n  (by  Wratt)  on  the  top  of 
the  arohway  opposite  Apaley  Houm.  MoAt  people  thou^^t  that  it  was  absurd 
and  in  bad  taste  to  place  a  »tatue  there.  It  was,  however,  agreed  to  erect  it  pro- 
visioBaily :  but.  once  there,  the  Duke  showed  great  irritation  at  the  idea  of 
removing  it,  wnioh  he  declared  would  be  an  indignity :  so  there  the  statne 
stood  until  it  was  removed  to  Alderahot,  in  1884.  It  was  the  ftnt  ^p«»^nnA  oi 
an  equestrian  statue  erected  in  London  to  a  subject] 
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oome,  how  the  strong  mind  is  weakened.  He  is,  howeyer, 
yery  happy  on  the  whole,  in  excellent  health,  and  treated 
with  the  greatest  deference  and  attention  by  eyerybody.  Tiie 
Queen  is  exoessiyely  kind  to  him.  On  Monday  his  grand- 
daughter was  chhstened  at  the  Palace,  and  the  Queen  dined 
with  him  in  the  evening.  She  had  written  him  a  yery  pretty 
letter  expreesins  her  wish  to  be  godmother  to  the  child,  say- 
ing she  wished  her  to  be  called  Victoria,  which  name  was  so 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  granddaughter  of  his.  All  these 
attentions  maryelously  please  him. 

June  20/A. — ^The  Duke  of  Bedford  told  me  he  wanted  to 
speak  to  me.  I  called  on  him,  and  he  said,  ^^I  wish  you 
would  see  GrsAam  again ;  a  good  deal  has  passed  ;  I  won't 
tell  you  what  now,  but  I  am  curious  to  know  what  he  will 
say  to  you  in  reference  to  his  last  conyersation.''  I  accord- 
ingly called  on  Oraham  ;  he  talked  incessantly  de  omnibus 
rebus,  but  neyer  alluded  to  Lord  John  or  himself,  or  In- 
dia, or  to  what  I  had  before  said  to  him.  I  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  ^tting  anything  in,  but  at  last,  just  as  I 
was  going  and  seeing  he  was  resolyed  to  say  nothing,  I  said, 
**  I  hope  you  haye  tnou^ht  on  what  I  said  to  you  the  other 
day,  for  I  am  quite  certain  I  was  right.'*  He  broke  in,"  Oh, 
no,  that  is  quite  impossible,"  and  then  began  again  upon 
Ireland,  eyidently  determined  to  ayoid  the  former  subject. 
I  returned  to  the  Duke  and  told  him  what  had  passed 
between  us,  when  with  some  difficulty  I  got  him  to  tell  me 
what  had  occurred  As  soon  as  the  Poi^uguese  debate  was 
oyer.  Lord  John  wrote  to  Oraham  a  yery  kind  and  handsome 
letter,  and  offered  him  India,  saying  that  he  wished  to  forget 
all  their  differences,  and  only  to  remember  that  they  had 
been  colleagues  in  Lord  Grey's  Ooyemment.  Oraham  asked 
leaye  to  consult  Peel,  who  at  onoe  put  an  extinguisher  upon 
it,  entreated  him  to  decline  it,  and  said  that  their  support  of 
the  €k)yemment  would  be  considered  to  haye  been  giyen  in 
reference  to  this  appointment.  Peel  gaye  many  reasons, 
which  I  now  forget,  a^inst  his  taking  it,  and  (as  I  suspect 
very  reluctantly)  Oraham  did  decline  the  offer,  of  course 
with  many  expressions  of  gratitude  and  gratilScation.  Peel 
himself  said  nothing  could  be  handsomer  than  the  offer. 
Lord  John,  however,  would  not  accept  the  refusal  as  final, 
and  caused  Oraham  to  be  informed  that  he  should  not  ap- 

S)int  anybody  else,  but  wait  and  see  what  might  occur, 
raham  might  not  get  a  seat  in  the  next  Parliament^  or  the 
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reasons  which  now  inflaenced  him  mi^ht  cease  to  exist ;  he 
would,  therefore,  not  fill  up  the  office  till  Sir  John  Hobhouse 
told  him  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.  So  the  matter 
stands  at  present.  It  is  a  profound  secret  only  communi- 
cated ^^  to  some  of  the  Cabinet,"  and  Graham  has  not  even 
told  his  wife.  No  wonder  he  was  so  reserred  with  me, 
though  the  Duke  thinks  he  might  as  well  hare  said  that  he 
was  satisfied  my  opinion  of  Lord  John's  sentiments  towurd 
him  was  correct  G-raham,  who  is  always  in  the  garret  or  in 
the  cellar,  was  in  such  spirits  the  other  aay  as  compared  with 
the  day  before,  that  it  was  easy  to  see  something  agreeable 
had  happened  to  him.  He  talked  of  all  sorts  of  things : 
poor  laws,  railroads,  abolition  of  Lord-Lieutenancy,  very 
good  sense  and  friendly  to  the  Goyemment ;  said  that  they 
had  been  unlucky  in  Strutt's  appointment,  of  which  ffreat 
things  had  been  expected  and  wnich  was  a  complete  failure, 
and  ne  strongly  advised  the  Groyemment  should  not  persist 
in  their  Bill  this  year.*  I  told  the  Duke  of  Bedford  this, 
and  I  find  the  Bill  was  withdrawn  last  night. 

It  is  yery  curious  how  jealously  and  anxiously  Peel's 
actions  and  disposition  are  scanned,  and  amusing  to  hear 
what  people  say  of  them.  Bonham  went  to  Arbuthnot  the 
other  day,  and  told  him  Peel  was  getting  up  a  party,  and 
expected  to  haye  250  people  in  the  next  Parliament.  Then 
Lady  Westmorland  went  and  told  him  that  Peel  had  told 
her  he  had  120  followers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  he  alone  kept  the  Goyemment  in  office.  They  put 
these  thin^  together,  and  inferred  all  sorts  of  deep  designs 
and  ambitious  projects  on  his  part.  Arbuthnot  told  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  told  me.  I  laughed  at  them,  and 
said  that  probably  what  Bonham  and  Lady  Westmorland 
reported  was  false  or  exaggerated,  and  it  was  better  to  look 
at  Peel's  acts  and  see  how  they  corresponded  with  such  sup- 
posed intentions.  He  disclaims  being  the  leader  of  any  party 
at  all,  totidem  verbis,  and  the  other  day  he  did  not  tell  any- 
body what  he  was  going  to  do.  His  speech  was  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  (royemment,  and  to  render  them  independ- 
ent, whereas  his  policy  would  be  to  weaken  them,  if  he  had 
such  designs  as  are  imputed  to  him.  I  told  Graham  what  I 
had  heard,  and  what  I  had  said.     He  said,  '^  Peel's  position 

>  [The  Riffht  Hon.  Edward  Stratt,  afterward  Lord  Helper,  wan  a  diatiii- 

Sisbed  memDer  of  the  advanced  Liberal  party.    He  brought  in  a  Bill  at  this 
le  for  the  regulation  of  railways,  which  the  Oovemment  soon  withdrew.] 
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is  a  yery  extraordinary  one,  and  he  is  determined  to  enjoy 
it.  He  has  an  immense  fortune,  is  in  full  possession  of  nis 
faculties  and  yigor,  has  great  influence  and  consideration  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  country;  he  has  shown  the  world 
that  he  is  capax  imperii.  In  this  position  he  will  not  retire 
from  public  life  to  please  any  man  ;  he  does  not  want  to  be 
the  head  of  a  party,  still  lees  to  return  to  office,  but  he  will 
continue  to  take  that  part  in  public  afEairs  which  he  con- 
siders best  for  the  public  seryice,  reserring  to  himself  the 
faculty  of  acting  according  to  circumstances  in  any  political 
contingency."  1  forget  tne  exact  phraseology  he  used,  but 
what  he  conyeyed  was  that  Peel  haa  made  no  {)06itiye  reso- 
lution neyer  to  enter  into  the  public  service  c^n,  and  that 
circumstances  miffht  occur  to  mduce  him  to  do  so,  but  that 
he  neither  desired  nor  expected  anything  of  the  kind,  nor 
would  do  anything  to  bring  it  about  At  present  he  is  cer- 
tainly acting  a  yer^  creditable  and  a  very  useful  part,  and 
one,  if  he  persists  in  it,  which  will  redound  to  his  honor, 
and  greatly  enhance  his  reputation.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
feel  entire  confidence  in  a  roan  who  is  not  really  high-minded. 
If  he  once  begins  to  shuffle  and  intrigue,  he  is  lost  The 
best  security  for  his  good  conduct  is  that  it  is  not  only  his 
beet  policy,  but  it  is  almost  his  only  possible  policy.  His 
influence  and  his  power  depend  upon  his  great  abilitiec^  and 
upon  his  judicious  and  honorable  employment  of  them  ;  he 
has  no  party  at  his  back,  he  has  few  political  and  still  fewer 
I)er8onal  adherents,  nor  does  he  seem  to  make  any  exertions 
to  acquire  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

June  %%th. — The  last  week  was  a  bad  one  for  the  Goyem- 
ment  One  incident  was  ridiculous,  one  unfortunate.  Strutt 
came  down  to  the  House  on  Monday,  made  a  speech  of  two 
hours  on  his  Bailroad  Bill,  deyeloping  the  whole  plan,  and 
ended  by  withdrawing  it :  a  mountain  and  a  mouse.  Oreat 
was  the  surprise,  and  great  the  ridicule.  The  dessous  des 
cartes  was  that  Strutt  had  got  up  his  speech  with  much  labor, 
and  was  only  told  just  b^ore  the  House  met  that  Goyem- 
ment  had  resolyed  to  withdraw  the  Bill.  All  this  comes  of 
haying  an  inefficient  man  and  a  bad  measure ;  thence  vacilla- 
tion, uncertainty,  &ilure,  and  mortification.  This  was  bad. 
Then  they  suffered  a  defeat  on  the  Poor  Law.  The  clause 
for  prohibiting  the  separation  of  old  people  was  carried 

r'nst  them  ;  it  was  a  mistaken  piece  of  humanity,  for  the 
people  would  be  better  oG.  as  the  Bill  was.     All  this 
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BhowB  that  it  is  high  time  the  session  should  be  bronght  to  a 
close. 

July  13th. — ^The  session  is  drawing  to  a  close,  but  far 
from  satisfactorily  for  the  Government,  who  have  lost  ground 
in  public  estimation.  Bill  after  bill  has  been  thrown  over, 
and,  after  a  great  deal  of  time  entirely  wasted,  the  session 
will  end  with  hardly  anything  having  been  done.  The  last 
two  measures  riven  up  were  the  Health  of  Towns  and  the 
Irish  Estates  iBills,  and  then  the  affair  of  the  Wellington 
Statue  came  to  crown  all,  in  which  the  Oovemment  were 
bullied  and  tricked  by  Oroker  and  Trench,  who  contrived  to 
enlist  the  passions  or  prejudices  of  the  Duke  in  their  cause, 
made  him  their  cat's-paw,  and  so  accomplished  their  ends. 
The  vexatious  opposition  to  the  Health  of  Towns  Bill  by 
George  Bentinck,  Hudson  and  Co.,  made  it  very  diflBcult  to 
carry  it,  but  the  truth  is  they  were  wrong  to  bnng  in  such 
measures  so  late  in  the  session,  and  the  measures  were  not 
framed  in  a  manner  to  get  through  with  short  discussions. 
It  is  easy  to  say,  "  What  could  they  do  ?  "  and  *^  They  could 
not  help  it,*'  but  the  public  does  not  analyze  but  looks  to 
results,  and  therefore  sees  in  the  whole  conduct  of  affairs 
proofs  of  weakness,  vacillation,  and  mismanagement.  This 
discredits  the  Government ;  they  had  before  no  popularity, 
and  were  accepted  as  a  necessity  under  circumstances  rather 
than  as  desiraole.  EUesmere,  who  is  very  friendly  to  them, 
tells  me  they  have  no  ci*edit  or  fame  so  far  as  his  observacion 
goes  in  the  country,  and  people  say  ^Hhis  can't  so  on," 
though  without  any  fixed  idea  what  is  to  be  done.  All  this 
is  very  deplorable.  Then  Lord  John  does  not  make  up  by 
his  prsonal  qualities  for  his  political  mistakes  or  short- 
commgs ;  he  is  not  conciliatory,  and  sometimes  gives  griev- 
ous offense.  The  other  night  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  was  so  savage  with  Hume,  without  any  cause,  that  he 
enlisted  all  sympathies  in  Hume's  favor,  and  was  generally 
blamed  for  his  tone  and  manner.  He  is  miserably  wanting 
in  amenity,  and  in  the  small  arts  of  acquiring  popularity, 
which  are  of  such  incalculable  value  to  the  leader  of  a  party, 
still  more  of  a  Government ;  then,  while  he  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  obstinate,  he  is  wanting  in  firmness.  His  con- 
duct about  his  own  election  has  been  very  unwise,  and  has 
given  great  offense  ;  he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  stand  for  the  City  of  London  in  conjunction  with  three 
other  Liberals,  including  Rothschild,  and  to  make  a  great 
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contest,  instead  of  coming  quietly  in  by  a  compromise,  which 
all  moderate  men  desired,  and  none  more  than  Lord  John 
himself.  He  was  so  opposed  to  a  contest,  and  especially  to 
Rothschild's  standing  rwhich  is  a  great  piece  of  impertinence, 
when  he  knows  he  can't  take  his  seat),  that  he  threatened  to 
resi^  himself  if  they  persisted  in  their  scheme  of  bringing 
in  all  four,  and  then  he  was  oyer-persnaded  to  consent  to 
the  contest  They  offered  to  pay  his  expenses  ;  this  he  re- 
fused, and  the  Duke  will  have  to  pay  them.  In  short,  on 
the  whole,  the  Govemment  is  not  in  good  odor :  they  don't 
inspire  confidence ;  they  are  neither  popular  nor  respected, 
but  they  are  indispensable,  and  have  tne  strength  of  circum- 
stances. If  the  country  was  polled,  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
would  vote  for  Peel's  being  minister ;  the  Queen  would  he 
enchanted  to  have  him  back  :  but  Peel  has  no  party,  and  can 
haye  none  unless  circumstances  and  necessities  mase  one  for 
him.  The  great  Tory  party  is  acephalous,  or  rather  they  are 
weak  from  the  utter  incompetence  of  their  leaders,  so  that 
matters  are  in  that  sort  of  lock  which  preyents  any  other 
combination  and  tmy  change,  but  which  renders  the  present 
Ooyernment  yery  powerless. 

The  Cambridge  installation  went  off  with  prodigious 
Sclat,  and  the  Queen  was  enchanted  at  the  enthusiastic  re- 
ception she  met  with  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  if 
possible  reoeiyed  with  eyen  more  enthusiasm.  It  is  inoredi- 
ole  what  popularity  enyirons  him  in  his  latter  days  ;  he  is 
followed  like  a  show  whereyer  he  goes,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
people  for  him  seems  to  be  the  liyeliest  of  all  popular  senti- 
ments ;  yet  he  does  nothing  to  excite  it,  and  hardly  appears 
to  notice  it.  He  is  in  wonderful  vigor  of  body,  but  strangely 
altered  in  mind,  which  is  in  a  fitful  uncertain  state,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  in  what  mood  he  may  be  found  ;  eyery- 
body  is  afraid  of  him,  nobody  dares  to  say  anything  to  him ; 
he  is  sometimes  yery  amiable  and  good-humored,  sometimes 
yery  irritable  and  morose.  About  this  affair  of  the  statue, 
Croker  and  Trench  contriyed  to  work  him  up  to  a  state  of 
frenzy ;  he  was  as  near  as  possible  resigning  upon  it.  When 
Lord  John  wrote  to  him  the  other  day  in  consequence  of 
what  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  wrote  a  long 
rigmarole  of  an  answer,  which  Lord  John  did  not  read  yes- 
terday, but  gaye  the  substance  of  it.  All  this  is  yery  unlike 
him.  Then  he  is  astonishing  the  world  by  a  strauffe  inti- 
macy he  has  struck  up  with  Miss ,  with  whom  he 
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passes  his  life,  and  aU  sorts  of  reports  have  been  rife  of  his 
intention  to  marry  her.  Sach  are  the  lamentable  appear- 
ances of  decay  in  bis  vigorous  mind,  which  are  the  more  to 
be  regretted  becanse  he  is  in  most  enviable  circnmstances^ 
without  any  political  re^nsibility,  yet  associated  with  pub^ 
lie  affairs,  and  surrounded  with  every  sort  of  respect  and 
consideration  on  every  side — at  Courts  in  Parliament,  in 
society,  and  in  the  country. 

JtUy  22d. — ^All  last  week  at  Groxteth  for  Liverpool  races, 
on  Saturday  to  Worsley,  passing  four  hours  at  Liverpool  to 
see  sights ;  went  to  tne  docks,  town  hall,  etc. ;  and  met 
Oardwell  canvassing.  I  was  told  here  that  Peel  is  very  un- 
popular in  Liverpool  on  account  of  the  heavy  losses  that 
nave  been  sustained  this  year  by  mercantile  men,  all  of 
which  they  attribute  to  his  Currencv  Bill,  consequently  the 
Pcelite  Conservatives  are  very  few  ;  but  my  informant  added 
that  nevertheless  everybody,  even  those  who  were  most  an^ 
with  him  on  account  of  this  Bill,  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
in  ofiSoe  ag^in.  I  expressed  surprise  at  this ;  he  said  they  all 
thought  mm  the  best  workman,  and  found  when  they  ap- 
proached him  on  business  that  he  knew  everything  about  tne 
subjects  which  interested  them.  Liverpool  is  increasing 
enormously  in  trade,  which  is  now  greater  than  in  London. 
Last  week  appeared  PeeFs  letter  to  the  electors  of  Tarn  worth, 
and  John  Bussell's  speech  in  the  City.    The  latter  was  very 

food,  and  the  former  not  bad  in  its  way ;  but  Peel's  case  for 
imself,  however  well  put,  is  no  answer  to  the  accusations 
which  have  been  elaborated  in  the  Quarterly  Review  with 
all  the  malignity  and  virulence  of  ungovernable  hatred. 
There  is  some  truth  in  the  article,  which  is,  however,  revolt- 
ing from  its  coarse  and  savage  spirit  Arbuthnot  told  me 
yesterday  an  anecdote  about  that  article.  It  was  a  review  of 
a  pampnlet  called  **Pitt  and  Peel  Policy.**  Croker  con- 
trived to  get  hold  of  a  copy  of  Uie  proof-sheets  of  it,  and 
sent  it  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  pointing  out  a  passage 
rather  offensive  to  him,  and  informing  the  Duke  he  meant 
to  review  it.  The  Duke  in  sending  it  back  advised  Croker 
if  he  did  review  it  to  do  so  in  terms  of  decency  and  modera- 
tion, and  asked  to  see  the  review  before  it  was  printed.  The 
passage  about  the  Duke  was  struck  out  in  the  process  of  cor- 
rection, and  Croker  had  to  alter  his  review  in  consequence  ; 
but  he  disregarded  the  Duke's  advice,  and  published  the 
article  without  letting  the  Duke  see  it.     He  gave  as  his  rea- 
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son  for  this  that  he  wished  the  Duke  to  be  able  to  say  that 
he  had  never  read  a  word  of  it.  It  seems  that  after  some  of 
his  former  attacks  he  tried  to  pat  himself  on  his  former  foot- 
ing of  intimacy  with  Peel,  and  wrote  to  him,  "  My  dear 
Peel/'  Peel  would  not  hear  of  it,  wrote  to  him  a  dry,  formal 
answer,  and  told  him  in  so  many  words  that  their  intimacy 
was  at  an  end.  Croker  was  furious,  and  has  been  OYerflow- 
ing  with  gall  and  bitterness  ever  since.  ^ 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

Fnfo  in  the  Money  Market— The  Bank  Aoi  -Sir  Bobert  PeeTs  Anthorfty— Snapenslon  of 
the  Banking  Act  of  It^i— Death  of  the  Arehbiahop  of  York— Meeting  of  I'arUament— 
Irish  Coercion  Bill — Opinion  of  the  Lord-lieutenant— Weakness  of  the  Irish  Meaaorea 
—Sir  Bobert  Peel  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act— The  Doke  of  Wellington  on  the  Defenaea 
of  the  Coontiy— EngUsh  Catholic  Aflbirs  at  Borne— Illneas  of  Lord  Chancellor  Cotten- 
ham— Blabop  Hampden's  Appointment— Chloroform— Lamartine^a  '*  Ghttndina  **— The 
Hampdw  Diapate— Death  of  Lord  Harrowby— Taxation— Leadership  of  the  Opposi- 
tlon— The  Hampden  War-Soenea  in  Spain- Yislt  to  Lord  Melboame— Lord  Mel- 
bourne at  Wlndaoi^Bornham  Beeohea— Letter  to  Cobden — Leaderaliip  of  the  Oppo- 
iltton— Yiewa  of  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  Coloniea— Archblahop  Bomner— Baron 
Alderson— Diplomatic  Belationa  with  Borne— Weaknesa  of  the  Qovemment— Bad 
£fbeti  of  Lord  John's  Speech. 

London,  October  23 J,  1847. — After  many  weeks,  or 
months,  during  which  from  idleness  or  unexplainable  re- 
pugnance I  have  never  written  a  line,  I  at  last  resume  my 
pen,  less  for  the  purpose  of  writing  the  history  of  these  past 
weeks  than  to  begin  again  to  record  what  occurs  to  me. 
Stirring  weeks  they  have  been,  and  full  of  interest  of  the 
most  lively  and  general  description.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
agitation  that  has  prevailed  at  home  and  abroad,  intrigues 
and  quarrels  and  wars  begun  or  threatened  in  various  coun- 
tries, we  have  been  absorbed  by  the  great  panic  in  the  money 
market,  which  is  still  at  its  height,  and  of  which  no  man 
ventures  to  predict,  or  thinks  he  can  see,  the  termination. 
There  never  was  a  subject  on  which  such  diversified  opinions 
prevail.  Men  are  indeed  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  present  distress,  and  in  emitting  that  it  is  the  result 
of  over-speculation,  and  of  the  Eailwav  mania  which  fell 
upon  the  country  two  years  ago.  But  the  great  contest  is  as 
to  the  share  PeePs  Bill  of  1844  has  had  in  aggravating  and 

>  [These  letters  have  been  published  m  the  "  Croker  Papers,"  vol.  iii,  p.  94.] 
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keeping  up  the  state  of  distress  and  difficulty  in  which  trade 
and  commerce  are  inyolved^  and  whether  this  Bill  ought  to 
be  presently  relaxed  by  the  authority  of  Ck)vemment  or  not 
On  these  points  the  greatest  disputes  and  yarieties  of  opin- 
ion exist.  Charles  Wood  has,  howeyer,  been  stout  and  reso- 
lute from  the  first,  and  Quito  determined  not  to  consent  to 
any  interference.  There  haye  been  some  different  opinions, 
and  some  shades  of  difference,  some  doubts,  among  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  though  I  do  not  know  the  particu- 
lars of  them ;  but  yesterday  the  Cabinet  broke  up,  haying 
terminated  their  deliberations,  and  resolyed  as  matters  now 
stand  not  to  do  anything.  My  own  belief  is  that  this  will 
proye  a  sound  resolution,  and  that  they  would  only  haye 
ag^yated  the  eyil  by  interference.  I  shall  not,  howeyer, 
wnte  anything  more  now  on  this  subject.  I  haye  nothing 
secret  or  curious  or  interesting  to  record,  and  the  details  of 
it  will  be  found  in  a  hundred  publications. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  intense  interest 
and  curiosity  which  are  felt  about  Peel's  opinions  and  inten- 
tions. Eyerybody  asks  with  anxiety  what  he  says,  what  he 
thinks,  what  he  will  do.  His  yanity  may  well  Be  ^tified 
by  the  immense  importance  which  is  attached  to  his  opin- 
ions and  to  the  course  he  may  take  and  recommend ;  his 
power  seems  to  be  as  great  out  of  office  as  it  eyer  was  in 
office  ;  nothing  was  eyer  so  strange  or  anomalous  as  his  po- 
sition. Half  the  commercial  world  attributes  the  disti^ss 
and  danger  to  his  Bill ;  he  is  liked  by  nobody.  The  Con- 
seryatiyes  detest  hini  with  unquenched  hatred,  and  abuse 
him  with  unmitigated  yirulence.  The  Whigs  regard  him 
with  a  mixture  of  fear,  suspicion,  and  dislike,  but  treat  him 
with  great  deference  and  respect.  There  is  a  party  which 
is  called  by  others  and  by  itself,  but  not  (publicly  at  least) 
acknowledged  by  him  as  nis  party ;  it  is  far  from  numerous, 
and  too  weak  for  substantiye  power.  He  has  neyer  opened 
his  lips  on  the  great  Questions  of  the  day,  and  is  an  oracle 
shrouded  in  mystery,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  man  thus  aban- 
doned by  the  majonty  of  his  former  political  friends  and  ad- 
herents, without  personal  attachments  and  following,  an  ob- 
ject of  hatred  to  one  party  and  of  suspicion  to  the  other,  the 
country  at  large  or  a  great  proportion  of  it  attributing  to 
his  financial  measures  the  distress  by  which  all  are  afflicted 
or  endangered,  could  by  no  possibility  occupy  any  great  and 
important  position  in  the  country :  neyertheless  he  does. 
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All  eyes  are  turned  upon  him  a3  if  by  a  sort  of  fascination. 
If  the  country  could  be  polled  to  decide  who  should  be  Min- 
ister, he  would  be  elected  by  an  immense  majority.  There 
is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  he  must  return  to  power ;  no- 
body knows  when  or  how,  but  the  notion  is  that  the  present 
m^n  are  weak,  that  the  public  necessities  and  perils  are  great, 
f^nd  if  a  crisis  of  difficulty  and  danger  should  arrive^  that 
Peel  is  the  only  man  capable  of  extricating  the  country  from 
it.  The  oonsequence  of  all  this  is  that  ma  prestige  and  his 
influence  are  enormous, 

Newmarket y  Nwember  let. — I  came  here  last  Saturday 
week.  On  Friday  I  believed  it  to  have  been  %Med  that 
nothing  should  be  done,  by  the  Government  to  relieve  the 
panic.  On  that  day,  however,  Gteorge  Glyn  and  other  bankr 
ers  had  had  an  interview  with  John  Bussell,  and  they  came 
from  it  with  a  persuasion  that  he  would  do  something.'  The 
same  evening  Peel  came  to  town,  on  his  way  to  Windsor* 
Charles  Wood  went  to  him,  laid  before  him  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, telling  him  all  the  accounts  they  bad  received  from  the 
oountrv,  all  the  pressure  they  were  undergoing,  and  ex** 

Slainea  their  views  and  intentions.  On  the  next  day,  Satur- 
ay,  still  more  urgent  demands  were  made,  and  still  more 
alarming  representetions  arrived.  On  Sunday,  a  Cabinet  (or 
half  Cabinet)  was  held,  and  there  it  was  resolved  to  grant  the 
relief  that  has  been  seen.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  bidden 
to  Windsor  to  meet  Peel,  who  went  there  on  Saturday.  At 
dinner  on  Sunday  the  Queen  received  Lord  John's  box  with 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet,  which  he  re- 
quested Her  Majesty  to  communicate  to  Peel.  The  next  day 
tne  Duke  of  Bedford  had  a  long  conversation  with  Peel,  very 
amicable  and  very  satisfactory.  He  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
Lord  John  Bussell,  and  commended  the  Government,  ex- 
pressed his  acquiescence,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  in  the  resolution  they  had  come  to,  and  declared 
his  intention  to  support  them.  He  appears  to  have  talked 
very  openly,  and  in  a  very  friendly  and  even  generous  spirit. 
The  Duke  happened  to  nave  witn  him  a  letter  which  Lord 
John  had  written  to  him  at  the  time  of  Peel's  bill  passing 
through  Parliament,  in  which  he  had  expressed  his  approval 
of  the  general  principle,  but  found  fault  with  some  of  the 

>  [It  was  on  October  25th  that  the  Government  authorized  the  Bank  of  En^ 
land  to  imue  paper  in  excess  of  the  limit  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1844.  This 
measure  led  to  uie  immediate  meeting  of  Parliament  to  pass  a  Bill  of  Indemnity, 
though  the  power  was  revoked  on  November  28d.] 
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details.  This  letter  the  Duke  showed  to  Peel,  who  was  exr 
ceedingly  pleased,  and  told  him  his  brother  was  quite  riffht, 
and  that  his  bill  had  been  faulty  in  the  details  which  he  had 
remarked  upon. 

London^  November  %th. — The  Archbishop  of  York  is 
dead.*  He  was  in  no  way  remarkable,  except  for  the  won- 
derful felicity  of  his  whole  life  from  first  to  last.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  difScult  to  find  a  greater  example  of  uninter- 
rupted prosperity.  He  was  not  a  man  of  great  capacity  nor 
of  profound  learning,  but  he  had  peculianj  the  mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano.  He  was  nobly  bom  and  highly  allied.  He 
enjoyed  robust  health,  had  a  vigorous  frame,  with  a  sound 
understanding,  and  he  was  cheerfully  obliging,  good-tem- 
pei'ed,  and  sociable ;  his  profession,  his  taste,  pursuits,  and 
the  quality  of  his  mind  cast  him  into  the  b^  and  choicest 
society,  where  he  played  his  part  not  brilliantly  but  with  an 
amiable  and  graceful  prosperity.  He  had  many  friends  and 
no  enemies,  was  universally  esteemed  and  respected,  and  be- 
loved by  his  own  familv.  He  was  the  most  prosperous  of 
men,  full  of  professional  dignities  and  emoluments,  and  the 
inheritor  of  a  large  private  fortune  ;  he  was  the  father  of  a 
numerous  family,  wnom  he  saw  flourishing  around  him  in 
opulence  and  wordly  success ;  he  lived  in  the  exercise  of  a 
magnificent  hospitality,  and  surrounded  with  social  enjoy- 
ments. No  misfortunes  or  sorrows  disturbed  the  placid  cur- 
rent of  his  life,  and  his  mental  and  bodily  faculties  continued 
unimpaired  to  the  last ;  his  illness,  which  lasted  only  a  few 
hours,  was  without  pain,  and  no  more  than  the  natural  ex- 
haustion of  ninety-one  accomplished  years.  Such  a  life  and 
such  a  death,  so  irreproachable  and  fortunate,  may  well  excite 
envy  and  admiration.  He  and  Mr.  Grenville,  so  conjoined 
in  life,  died  at  the  same  age,  each  having  reached  his  ninety- 
first  year,  and  within  eleven  months  of  each  other — men  m 
their  different  ways  equally  prosperous,  virtuous,  and  happy. 

November  21st — Parliament  met  on  Thursday.  There 
are  verv  queer-looking  people  among  the  new  members,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Fox.*    I  was  introduced  to  him  many  years 

1  [The  Hon.  Edward  Haroourt,  Arehbiahop  of  York,  died  on  November  5th, 
in  his  ninety-flrst  year.] 

*  rWiUuioi  Fox  had  entered  life  aa  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  he  oonUnned  to 
preach  for  several  years  at  the  Finsbury  Chapel  of  that  persuasion.  But  he 
•  Bubseauently  quitted  the  pulpit,  and  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Oldham,  in  1847.  Be  beoame  an  active  member  of  the  Radical  party,  but 
hit  eloquence  was  leas  admirod  in  the  House  of  CoqamoRS  thun  it  hii  been  in 
hischapeL] 
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ago^  when  I  went  to  Finsbury  Sqnare  to  hear  him  preach ; 
he  was  a  yery  fine  preacher,  bnt  I  never  have  seen  him 
since. 

The  state  of  Ireland  is  awful.  I  have  written  to  Claren- 
don repeatedly,  urging  him  to  ask  for  great  powers.  He  was 
reluctant,  ana  wanted  to  try  the  force  of  the  law  as  it  is, 
and  the  Cabinet  were  not  disposed  to  adopt  strong  coercive 
measures ;  but  the  public  voice  loudly  demands  coercion  and 
repression,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  told  me  yesterday  he  was 
resolved  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  general  feeling.  Par- 
liament never  met  in  more  difficult  and  disturbea  times; 
complete  disorganization,  famine  and  ruin  in  Ireland,  finan- 
cial difficulty,  general  aJarm  and  insecurity  here,  want  of 
capital,  want  of  employment.  It  requires  all  one's  faith  in 
the  general  soundness  and  inherent  strength  of  **  the  thing" 
fas  Cobbett  called  it)  to  silence  one's  apprehensions.  Then 
Colonial  distress  is  impending,  by  which  I  am  likely  to  be 
personally  affected  to  the  extent  perhaps  of  half  what  I  pos- 
sess. I  thank  God  that  I  re^rd  this  contingency  with  the 
utmost  tranquillity  or  insensibility.  I  should  not  like  it,  but 
if  the  necessity  arises  I  hope  and  believe  I  can  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices  and  changes  in  my  habits  without  re- 
pining outwardly  or  inwardly.  I  have  not  heard  or  known 
much  lately  that  is  worth  recording,  and  I  am  in  one  of  my 
fits  of  disinclination  to  write. 

December  Ist — I  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  night 
Parliament  opened,  and  heard  Stanley's  speech.  It  lasted 
above  two  hours,  was  a  declaration  of  war,  very  slashing  and 
flashing,  and  drew  forth  vehement  cheers  firom  the  Lords 
behind  him.  It  was  a  regular  Stanleyan  speech,  lust  like 
himself,  and  exhibits  all  his  unfitness  for  the  great  functions 
of  government  and  legislation ;  not  but  what  tnere  was  much 
truth  in  a  great  deal  he  said,  especially  about  Ireland.  The 
next  day  Georce  Bentinck  bellowed  and  gesticulated  for  two 
hours  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  same  violence  but 
without  the  same  eloouence  as  Stanley.  Everybody  looked 
with  impatience  for  tne  Irish  measures,  and  everybody  ex- 
pected (most  people  earnestly  desiring)  that  they  should  be 
as  strong  as  they  could  be  made.  In  the  House  of  Lords  I 
had  seen  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  a  moment,  whp  told  me 
they  were  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  Clarendon 
and  the  Government,  the  latter  refusing  to  give  all  he  had 
required,  and  the  former  having  resolv^  not  to  stay  with 
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lees  than  he  eyentnally  obtained.  The  night  before  faist 
Sir  George  Grey  introduced  the  (Joyemment  measures, 
which  appeared  to  almost  everybody  insufficient  lor  the 
object,  reel,  however,  supported  them  in  a  very  dexterous 
speech.  He  said  he  felt  bound  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  whatever  they  thought  fit  to  propose,  and  that  it 
was  not  for  Parliament  to  force  upon  them  greater  powers 
than  they  in  their  discretion  required ;  but  ne  hinted  his 
apprehensions  lest  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  BiU,  or 
rather  its  deficiencies,  would  be  lound  obstntetions  of  the 
objects  in  view.  The  Irish  were  evidently  surprised  and  had 
expected  more  stringent  measures,  and  in  truth  it  would 
have  been  just  as  easy  to  carry  a  really  efficient  measure  as 
this,  which  will  probiably  prove  abortive.  This  morning 
I  have  a  letter  from  Clarendon,  who  tells  me  what  took 
place  between  himself  and  the  Cabinet  on  the  subject.  He 
says,  "1  expect  the  Bill  will  prove  unsatisfactory  to  all 
parties  .  .  .  nevertheless  I  hope  it  will  answer  not  so  much 
by  its  own  provisions  as  by  the  evidence  it  will  afford  that 
Parliament  and  the  Government  are  in  earnest.  ...  In  the 
present  temper  of  England  fancy  what  a  figure  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  cut  if  they  had  opened  Parliament  without 
any  repressive  measure  and  announced  that  the  ordinary  law 
would  mroVe  sufficient,  and  that  to  it  things  were  left  1  they 
would  have  been  looked  on  as  little  better  Uian  accessories  or 
instigators,  and  at  all  events  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing saved  them  from  this  very  serious  scrape,  which  really 
would  have  caused  an  immediate  increase  of  murder  here. 
No  one  could  be  more  desirous  than  myself  to  avoid  Coercion 
Bills,  or  indeed  to  ask  for  any  increased  powers ;  but  when  I 
found  that  the  ordinary  law  was  insufficient  to  protect  life 
and  property,  I  sent  over  the  heads  of  two  Bills,  both  of 
which  I  meant  should  be  permanent--K>ne  for  punishing  dis- 
tricts in  which  crimes  were  committed  ;  the  other  for  regis- 
tering anas,  etc. — a  sort  of  police  regulation  proper  for  any 
country  and  especially  required  for  Ireland.  Thew  BiUs 
were  ignored  by  the  Cwnnet,  for  which  various  utterly  inex- 
plicable reasons  were  given,  and  Lord  John  Busseil  said  he 
hoped  at  least  to  get  through  the  winter  without  any  extraor- 
dinary measures.  I  then  wrote  both  to  Lord  lAUsdowne 
and  tfohn  Russell  to  say  that  though  I  did  not  wish  to  cause 
them  any  embarrassment,  and  would  get  on  here  as  well  as 
I  could  for  as  long  as  I  could,  yet  that  nothing  should  in- 
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duoe  me  to  remain  an  honr  after  I  tbon^bt  my  power  of  use- 
fulness was  gone,  as  I  was  sure  it  would  be  unless  my  hands 
were  strengthened.  This  produced  an  immediate  change, 
and  the  only  question  then  was  what  would  be  the  best  form 
of  repression.  A  good  deal  of  time  was  lost  on  this,  and  Sir 
Oeorge  Grey  at  length  proposed  as  a  model  one  of  the  Six 
Acts  (1819).  I  did  not  like  it  very  much,  but  I  had  no 
wish  obstinately  to  adhere  to  my  own  Bills,  which  perhaps 
might  not  have  been  stringent  enough,  as  they  were  pro- 
pel before  things  had  got  so  bad  and  the  spirit  of  com- 
bination was  so  manifest,  and  they  were,  moreoyer,  intended 
to  be  permanent.  So,  after  amending  the  Bill  a  little  with 
the  law  officers  here,  I  consented  to  it,  and  hoi>e  it  will  not 
be  a  failure  when  put  into  operation."  So  that  if  Lord  John 
and  his  Cabinet  had  been  left  to  themselves  they  would  have 
done  nothing,  and  have  let  the  Irish  murderers  do  their 
worst  with  no  oth^  hindrance  than  the  ordinary  course  of 
law  I  Clarendon  saved  the  Gk)yemment  by  insisting ;  for  if 
they  had  met  Parliament  and  proposed  nothing,  they  would 
have  been  swept  away  in  a  whirlwind  of  indignation.  Ad- 
dresses would  have  been  proposed  in  both  Houses  and  carried 
by  immense  majorities,  and  the  Government  would  have  been 
at  an  end. 

December  1th. — The  Irish  measures  were  introduced,  and 
everybody  was  surprised  they  were  not  stronger.  Peel  su^ 
ported  the  Government,  and  there  was  hardly  any  opposi- 
tion. The  Government  people  tell  everybody  that  Clarendon 
is  satisfied  with  the  measures,  thinks  they  will  prove  effect- 
ive, and  his  name  and  authority  silence  objections.  The 
day  after  Grey's  speech  I  met  Peel  in  the  Park.  He  was  in 
high  force  and  good-humor,  and  looking  very  fresh  and 
well.  After  talkmg  of  some  other  things,  I  said,  "You 
supported  the  Government  very  handsomely  in  their  Irish 
measure.'*  He  replied,  '^  Yes,  and  I  mean  to  support  them ; 
but  they  have  made  a  great  mistake  and  missed  a  great  op- 
portunity ;  Parliament  and  the  country  would  have  confided 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  any  powers  tne  Government  chose 
to  ask  for ;  they  have  totally  misunderstood  the  state  of  Ire- 
land and  the  feeling  and  opinion  of  this  country.''  In  short, 
he  entirely  agreed  with  me  that  they  ought  to  have  asked 
for  much  stronger  coercive  power.  There  are  people,  never- 
theless, who  think  it  of  greater  importance  to  pass  a  measure 
quickly,  and  with  nearly  gener^  concurrence,  and  therefore 
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that  this  is  better  than  one  more  yigorons,  bnt  which  would 
be  more  strenuously  opposed. 

On  Friday  last  Peel  made  a  great  speech  on  Wood's 
statement  in  re  the  Bank  Charter.  It  was  very  able,  and 
the  GoTemment  were  delighted  because  he  supported  them 
so  cordially ;  the  Opposition  cut  a  very  miserable  figure  and 
showed  how  waverinj^  and  uncertain  tney  are,  without  plan, 
object,  or  tactics.  They  divided  on  a  question  of  adjourn- 
ment, and  sent  their  weakness  forth  to  the  country,  but  did 
not  move  an  amendment  on  which  they  might  have  united 
all  their  force  and  caught  many  stray  votes.  I  saw  Graham 
two  days  ^o ;  he  was  chuckling  over  their  mismanagement, 
said  that  if  they  had  moved  that  it  should  be  an  instruction 
to  the  Committee  to  report  at  once  on  the  Bill  of  1844,  they 
would  have  put  the  Government  into  difficulties  and  might 
have  divided  a  large  number ;  but  he  sees  how  disorganized 
and  inefficient  they  are.  He  talked  about  a  great  many 
things  in  an  amicable  strain  toward  the  Government,  and  a 
great  deal  on  the  defenses  of  the  country,  about  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  in  such  a  perturbeSi  state  of  mind. 

The  Duke  wrote  a  very  long  and  able  letter  to  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  some  time  ago  on  this  subject ;  this  letter  Lady 
Burgoyne  and  her  daughters  copied  and  distributed  among 
their  friends.  Pigou,  a  meddling  zealot,  who  does  nothing 
but  read  Blue-Books  and  write  letters  to  the  Times  and 
Chronicle,  contrived  to  get  hold  of  a  copy,  and  fired  off  a 
letter  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  with  a  jmrt  of  its  contents. 
The  Duke  was  not  pleased  at  this,  and  Lord  John  Bussell 
was  very  angry ;  it  has  made  a  noise  in  the  world.  The 
Duke  always  accuses  his  old  colleagues  of  doing  nothing 
about  the  defenses,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  his  remon- 
strances. Graham  says  this  is  not  true,  and  he  showed  me 
a  very  elaborate  paper  he  had  drawn  up  for  the  Cabinet, 
with  various  recommendations,  which  he  left  with  Sir  George 
Grey  when  he  left  the  Home  Office,  and  the  copy  of  a  Bill 
for  calling  out  the  militia,  which  was  also  left  with  Fox 
Maule.  He  talked  about  Ireland,  and  said  that  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  (Smith)  had  drawn  up  a  Bill  for  the  sale  of  en- 
tailed estates,  which  he  recommended  Clarendon  to  look  at 
He  told  me  that  Peel  thought  this  an  excellent  Parliament, 
promising  to  be  practical  and  business-like,  serious  listeners 
and  men  intent  on  not  letting  the  time  of  the  House  be 
wasted  as  it  has  lately  been  by  eternal  talkers^  and  continual 
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early  adionrnments.  Everybody  was  alarmed  at  the  aspect 
of  this  Parliament  at  first,  even  the  Speaker,  who  thonght  it 
would  be  unmanageable.  I  laughed  at  their  fears  from  the 
first,  and  now  everybody  says  it  is  an  excellent  Parliament. 

A  few  days  ago  I  met  Dr.  Wiseman,  and  had  much  talk 
with  him  about  Kome  and  the  Pope's  recent  rescript  about 
the  ooUegee  in  Ireland.  He  saia  it  was  all  owing  to  there 
being  no  English  Ambassador  at  Bome,  and  no  representa- 
tive of  the  moderate  Irish  clergy ;  Irish  ecclesiastical  affairs 
were  managed  by  MacHale  through  Franzoni,  head  of  the 
Propaganda,  and  Father  Ventura,  who  has  the  Pope's  ear, 
and  he  strongly  advised  that  Murray  and  his  party  should 
send  an  agent  to  Bome,  and  that  Lord  Minto'  should  com- 
municate with  Father  Ventura,  who  is  an  able  and  a  ^ood 
man,  deeply  interested  in  Irish  affairs,  and  anxious  for  Bntish 
connection.  He  talked  a  ^reat  deal  about  the  Pope,  who,  he 
said,  had  not  time  to  inquire  into  these  matters  himself,  and 
took  his  inspirations  from  the  above-named  personages ;  that 
he  is  of  unbending  firmness  in  all  that  relates  to  religion,  but 
liberal  and  anxious  to  conciliate  England.  He  thinks  the  re- 
script may  be  early  got  rid  of  by  a  little  management,  and  he 
mentionea  an  instance  of  the  Pope's  good  sense  and  fairness 
in  a  matter  relating  to  a  Scotch  educational  establishment  in 
which  a  Dr.  Gillies  was  concerned.  I  am  going  to  speak  to 
Lord  John  Bussell  about  these  things,  and  to  try  and  per- 
suade him  to  send  Normanby  as  Ambassador  to  Bome ;  he  is 
ready  to  go,  and  it  would  be  a  very  ffood  appointment,  be- 
sides the  great  advantage  of  getting  him  away  from  Paris, 
where  he  is  very  uncomfortable,  ana  feels  the  gSne  and  mor- 
tification of  his  position. 

December  15ih. — I  called  on  Lord  John  Russell  three  days 
ago  and  told  him  what  Wiseman  had  said,  and  also  about 
!Normanby  and  Bome.  He  said  he  had  ordered  a  Bill  to  be 
drawn  up  to  legalize  our  intercourse  with  the  Pope.  I  told 
him  also  what  Graham  desired  me  to  do.  He  said  he  had 
read  his  paper  at  the  time,  but  made  no  further  remarks  on 
Graham's  communication.  Last  night  in  the  House  of  Lords 
Stanlev  made  a  speech  about  Minto  and  his  mission,  when 
Lord  Lansdowne  made  a  very  good  reply  and  spoke  out  about 
our  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Pope. 

>  [Lord  Minto,  then  Lord  Privy  Seal,  had  been  sent  in  the  course  of  this 
anttimn  on  a  roTiusr  miMion  to  Italy.  Pius  IX.  had  been  elected  Pope  in  Jane, 
1846.] 
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The  Chancellor  is  very  ill  and  not  likely  ever  to  sit  again 
on  the  Woolsack.  Great  speculation,  of  course,  about  his 
successor  (which  people  fancy  will  be  Campbell  or  Bolfe), 
and  Brougham  is  evidentiy  not  without  hopes  of  dutching 
the  Great  Beid  himself.  He  has  been  attending  assiduously 
at  the  Judicial  Committee  and  bdiaving  marvelously  well, 
so  attentive,  patient,  and  laborious,  everybody  is  astonished ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Bedford  writes  me  word  he  has  had  letters 
from  him  expresBing  the  utmost  anxiety  to  see  him  and  talk 
to  him  on  a  matter  of  groat  importance  which  he  can  speak 
of  to  nobody  else,  not  even  to  Lord  John  or  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  and  signing  himself,  **  Tour's  most  affectionately, 
H.  B.*' !    This  is  very  amusing. 

Hampden's  bishopric  has  made  a  great  stir  after  all :  ^ 
thirteen  protesting  bishops,  a  stout  answer  from  Lord  John, 
a  long:,  very  clever  rejoinder  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
a  sensible  protest  the  other  way  from  Bishop  Stanley.  There 
never  was  a  greater  piece  of  folly  than  Lord  John's  bringing 
this  hornet's  nest  about  his  ears,  nothing  could  be  less  worth 
while.  It  is  not  over  yet,  and  there  will  be  more  kicking 
and  clamoring ;  but  Lord  John,  however  foolish  he  was  in 
making  the  appointment,  must  of  course  go  through  with 
it  now,  and  then  like  everything  else  it  will  be  soon  for- 
gotten. 

December  22rf. — On  Sunday  to  the  Temple  Church; 
divine  music  and  a  very  good  preacher — a  Mr.  Hawes. 
Monday  night  I  dined  with  Milman  and  went  to  the  West- 
minster Play ;  pretty  well  done.  The  Hampden  controversy 
flares  away.  Hampden  himself  has  written  a  Ions,  queru- 
lous, ill-composed  letter  to  Lord  John  Bussell,  which  he  had 
better  have  let  alone ;  if  he  did  write,  he  should  have  written 
a  shorter,  more  pithy  and  more  dignified  letter.  Every  day 
makes  the  fault  of  having  appoint^  him  more  apparent 

December  %Uh. — Lord  Jonn  Bussell  wrote  an  answer  to 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  correcting  a  mistake  in  the  Bishop's 
letter,  ana  assuring  him  of  his  persuasion  that  he  had  con- 
scientiously fulfill^  his  duty  in  writing,  and  his  respect  for 
his  talents  and  his  position  in  the  Church.    This  brought  a 

>  [Dr.  Hampden,  who  waA  accused  of  heterodox  opinions,  and  vhoae  ap« 
pointment  to  a  Canoniy  at  Oxford  had  already  oooasioned  an  explosion  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance  in  the  Church,  was  raised  to  the  See  of  Hereford  hj 
Lord  John  Russell,  ohiefly,  as  it  would  seem,  as  an  act  of  defiance  to  the  Clen- 
cal  party.  Hampden  was  a  dull,  heayy  mau,  who  made  more  noise  in  the 
world  than  he  deserved,  but  he  was  not  a  bad  bishop.] 
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rejoinder  which  is  a  onriosity,  written  in  a  state  of  delight 
at  the  politeness  of  Lord  John,  and  abounding  in  snavities 
of  the  most  juicy  description.  Lord  John  persists  that  he 
has  done  a  very  wise  thing,  and  predicts  that  before  long 
eyerybodj  will  admit  it,  and  this  opinion  is  grounded  on  the 
knowled^  he  has  of  the  dangerous  progress  of  Tractarianism, 
which  this  appointment  is  calculated  to  arrest 

I  went  yesterday  to  St.  George^s  Hospital  to  see  the 
chloroform  tried.  A  boy  two  years  and  a  naif  old  was  cut 
for  a  stone.  He  was  put  to  sleep  in  a  minute ;  the  stone 
was  so  large  and  the  bladder  so  contracted,  the  operator 
could  not  get  hold  of  it,  and  the  operation  lastea  aboye 
twenty  minutes,  with  repeated  probings  by  different  instru- 
ments ^  the  chloroform  was  applied  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  child  nerer  exhibited  the  slightest  sign  of  consciousness, 
and  it  was  exactly  the  same  as  operating  on  a  dead  body. 
A  curious  example  was  shown  of  what  is  called,  the  itiquette 
of  the  profession.  The  operator  (whose  name  I  forget)  could 
not  extract  the  stone,  so  at  last  he  handed  the  instrument 
to  Keate,  who  is  the  finest  operator  possible,  and  he  got 
hold  of  the  stone.  When  he  announced  that  he  had  done 
so,  the  first  man  begged  to  have  the  forceps  back  that  he 
mi^ht  draw  it  out,  and  it  was  transferred  to  him ;  but  in 
taking  it  he  let  go  the  stone,  and  the  whole  thing  had  to  be 
done  over  again.  It  was  accomplished,  but  not  of  course 
without  increasing  the  local  inflammation,  and  endangering 
the  life  of  the  child.  I  asked  Keate  why,  when  he  h«i  got 
hold  of  the  stone,  he  did  not  draw  it  out.  He  said  the  other 
man's  '*  dignity ''  would  have  been  hurt  if  he  had  not  been 
allowed  to  complete  what  he  had  begun  !  I  have  no  words 
to  express  mj  admiration  for  this  invention,  which  is  the 
greatest  blessing  ever  bestowed  on  mankind,  and  the  invent- 
or of  it  the  greatest  of  benefactors,  whose  memory  ought  to 
be  venerated  by  countless  millions  for  ages  yet  to  come.  All 
the  great  discoveries  of  science  sink  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  this.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  have  lived  in 
the  times  which  saw  the  production  of  steam,  of  electricity, 
and  now  of  ether — ^that  is,  of  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  them  to  human  purposes,  to  the  multiplication  of 
CD joyments  and  the  mitigation  of  pain.  But  wonderful  as 
are  the  powers  and  the  feats  of  the  steam-engine  and  the 
electric  telegraph,  the  chloroform  far  transcend  them  all  in 
its  beneficent  and  consplatory  operations. 
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December  26th. — Lamartine's  "Histoire  des  Girondins" 
is  the  most  successful  book  that  has  been  published  for  many 
years.  He  is  the  Jenny  Lind  of  literature  ;  his  book  is  on 
every  table  and  in  every  mouth  ;  it  just  suits  the  half-in- 
formed and  the  idle,  whom  it  dazzles,  amuses,  and  interests  ; 
but  his  apparent  partiality  shocks  the  humanity  of  the  age  ; 
and  the  g^enerality  of  readers  are  unable  to  comprehend  his 
philosophical  analysis,  and  psychological  theories  of  Bobes- 
pierre's  character.  One  of  his  most  striking  anecdotes  is  the 
conversation  he  ^ves  between  Louis  Philippe  and  Danton, 
in  which,  accord mg  to  Lamartine,  Danton  predicts  to  tho 
young  Due  de  Objures  that  he  will  one  day  be  King,  and 
tells  him  when  that  happens  to  remember  tne  prophecy  of 
Danton.  I  last  ni^ht  asked  the  Due  de  Brorfio*  if  that 
anecdote  is  true.  He  said  it  was  not  true  :  the  King  indeed 
had  had  a  cflVersation  with  Danton,  when  the  latter  said  to 
him,  **  Young  man,  what  do  3rou  do  here  ?  Your  place  is 
with  the  army."  So  much  of  it  is  true,  but  the  rest — the 
essential  part,  the  prediction — is  all  false.  The  Duke  told 
me  he  had  read  the  King's  own  account  of  the  conversation 
in  his  own  journal,  where  it  is  recorded  as  he  described.  He 
said  the  King  had  kept  a  copious  journal  from  a  very  earlj 
period.  He  afterwara  talked  a  great  deal  about  him^  of  his 
great  industry  and  activity,  of  the  quantity  he  read  and 
wrote,  and  that  he  read  and  commented  upon  all  the  docu- 
ments submitted  to  him  for  his  signature.  I  regret  not  hav- 
ing made  more  acquaintance  than  I  have  done  here  with  the 
Duke  de  Broglie,  and  Jamac  gives  me  to  understand  that  he 
had  rather  expected  me  to  cultivate  him  more  than  I  have, 
and  was  disposed  to  receive  my  advances.  The  chief  reason 
for  my  not  doing  so  was  that  I  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  understanding  what  he  says. 

January  let,  1848. — The  Hampden  affair  is  still  boring  on 
with  prejudicial  effects  to  everybody  concerned  in  it  Dean 
Merewether,  who  is  piqued  and  provoked  at  not  having  got 
the  bishopric  himself  (Which  William  IV.  once  promised 
him),  wrote  a  foolish,  frothy  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  sent  an  equally  foolish,  because  petulant,  reply— only 
in  two  lines.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  recanted,  and  he 
of  Salisbury  has  apologized  for  their  respective  paurts  ;  the 
former  in  a  very  ridiculous  letter,  not  calculated  to  do  him 
any  credit.     Everybody  will  believe  that  he  found  his  con- 

1  [Victor,  Due  de  Froglie,  was  at  thia  time  French  Ambassador  in  London.] 
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duct  unpalatable  at  Coort,  so  took  a  pretext  for  shufiSing 
out  of  it. 

Last  week,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  without  pain  or 
trouble^  Lord  Harrowby  died  at  Sandon,  having  just  com- 
pleted his  eigh  ty-fifth  year. '  The  three  old  friends,  Tom  Gren- 
viUe,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Lord  Harrowby,  thus  died 
all  three  of  old  m»,  peacefully  and  painlessly,  within  twelve 
months.  Lord  Harrowby  survived  Mr.  Grenville  exactly  a 
vear,  and  the  Archbishop  three  months.  He  was  the  last  of 
his  generation  and  of  tne  colleagues  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  sole 
survivor  of  those  stirrinff  times  and  mighty  contests.  He 
had  all  alon^  such  bad  health  that  half  a  century  ago  his 
life  was  considered  a  very  bad  one,  and  yet  he  reached  his 
eighty-sixth  year  with  his  faculties  very  little  impaired.  He 
was  at  the  top  of  the  second-rate  men,  always  honorable  and 
straightforward,  generally  liberal  and  enliffhtened,  greatly 
esteemed  and  respected.  No  man  ever  passed  through  a  long 
political  life  more  entirel;^  without  blemish  or  suspicion.  It 
IS  curious  that  in  the  biographical  notices  of  him,  which 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  present  day  have  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  no  mention,  or  hardly  any,  has  been  made 
of  by  far  the  most  remarkable  transaction  in  which  he  ever 
was  engaged,  that  of  procuring  the  passing  of  the  second 
reading  or  the  second  Keform  Sill  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
one  of  the  most  important  services,  as  it  turned  out,  that 
any  man  ever  rendered  to  his  country.  In  conjunction  with 
Lord  Whamcliffe  he  accomplished  this,  his  conduct  being 
perfectly  disinterested,  for  he  had  long  before  resolved  never 
again  to  take  office,  and  had  refused  to  be  Prime  Minister 
on  the  death  of  Gauning.  I  was  in  their  confidence,  and 
much  concerned  in  the  whole  of  that  transaction,  as  fully 
appears  in  my  Journal  of  that  period.  His  speech  on  the 
first  Eeform  Bill  was  very  celebrated,  exceedingly  able,  and 
superior  to  any  other  he  ever  made.  He  was  remarkably 
wdl  informed.  Madame  de  Stadl  speaks  of  him  somewhere 
as  Lord  Harrowby,  "qui  connalt  notre  litt6rature  un 
peu  mieux  (jue  nous-mSmes  ;'*  but  his  precise  manner  and 
tart  disposition  prevented  his  being  agreeable  in  society. 
He  was  very  religious,  very  generous,  and  a  man  of  the 
strictest  integrity  m  private  and  in  public  life.  I  lived  a 
great  deal  with  him,  but  all  my  intimacy  was  with  his  ad- 

>  [Dudley,  second  Baron  and  first  Earl  of  Harrowby,  bom  December  22, 
1762;  died  December  26, 1847.] 
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mirable  wife^  whose  yirtaes  and  merits  I  have  elsewhere 
recorded. 

Bowood,  January  7th. — ^I  came  here  on  Tuesday  to  meet 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord 
Devon,  Lord  Auckland,  etc.  Wood  talked  to  me  about  his 
scheme  of  taxation ;  he  has  been  in  great  doubt  how  he 
should  apportion  and  increase  (as  he  must)  the  ineome-tax, 
whether  income  or  property.  After  much  consideration  he 
appears  to  have  nearly  made  up  his  mind  to  impose  three 
per  cent,  on  Ireland,  and  to  raise  it  in  England  to  five,  or 
perhaps  something  less ;  to  announce  that  the  increaee  is  to 
be  temporary,  but  the  three  per  cent,  to  be  permanent ;  and 
then,  on  the  strength  of  the  extension  to  Ireland,  to  propose 
a  grant  to  that  country,  without  which  Clarendon  cannot  get 
on.     Peel  will  concur  in  this  plan. 

Great  talk  here  of  George  Bentinck's  resignation  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Opposition.  John  fiussell  and  his  col- 
leagues are  very  sorr?  for  it ;  nobody  can  think  of  a  successor 
to  him,  and,  bad  as  ne  is,  he  seems  the  best  man  they  have. 
It  seems  they  detest  Disraeli^  the  only  man  of  talent,  and  in 
fact  they  have  nobody ;  so  much  so,  that  Wood  thinks  they 
will  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  George  Bentinck  ;  a  very  strange 
state  of  thmgs  I  George  Bentinck  and  Stanley  disagree  on 
many  points,  especially  on  taxation  ;  nevertheless  this  party, 
thus  acephalous  and  feeble,  have  really  been  fancying  they 
could  come  into  office,  and  their  notion  is  that  if  the  disso- 
lution had  been  delayed  thev  would  have  had  a  majority, 
and  would  have  come  in.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  told  Bess- 
borough  so  very  seriously,  and  Lady  Jersey  told  me  the  same 
thing,  and  that  George  Bentinck  had  promised  her  son 
Francis  a  place  at  the  India  Board  !  These  things  are  hardly 
credible,  but  they  are  nevertheless  true. 

The  Hampden  war  has  been  turning  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Doctor ;  his  enemies  have  exposed  them- 
selves in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  and  Archdeacon  Hare 
has  written  a  very  able  pamphlet  also  exposing  the  rascality 
(for  that  is  the  proper  word)  of  his  accusers,  and  affording 
his  own  valuable  testimony  to  Hampden's  orthodoxy ;  above 
all  things.  Sly  Sam  of  Oxford  (my  would-be  director  and 
confessor)  has  covered  himself  with  ridicule  and  disgrace. 
The  disgrace  is  the  greater  because  everybody  sees  through 
his  motives  :  he  has  got  into  a  scrape  at  tlourt  and  is  trying 
to  scramble  out  of  it ;  there,  however,  he  is  found  out,  ana 
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his  favor  seems  to  have  long  been  waning.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  tells  me  the  Queen  and  Prince  are  in  a  state  of  hot 
zeal  in  this  matter.  The  Prince  writes  to  Lord  John  every 
daj,  and  urges  him  to  prosecute  Dean  Merewether,  which 
of  course  Lord  John  is  too  wise  to  do.  That  Dean  is  a  very 
paltry  fellow,  and  has  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  made 
a  bishop  himself  ;  besides  memorializing  the  Queen,  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Lansdowne  and  suggested  to  him  to  put  an  end  to 
the  coniroversy  by  making  him  a  bishop  now,  and  Hampden 
at  the  next  vacancy.  The  whole  proceeding  reflects  great 
discredit  on  the  great  mass  of  clergymen  who  have  joined  in 
the  clamor  against  Hampden,  and  on  the  Oxonian  majority 
who  condemned  him,  for  it  is  now  pretty  clear  that  very  few, 
if  any,  of  them  had  ever  read  his  writing  Now  that  they 
are  set  forth,  and  people  see  his  unintelligible  iargon  about 
dogmas  themselves  unintelligible,  there  must  be  some  dis- 
passionate men  who  will  be  disgusted  and  provoked  with 
the  whole  thing,  and  at  the  ferocity  with  which  these  holy 
disputants  assault  and  vituperate  each  other  about  that 
which  none  of  them  understand,  and  which  it  is  a  mere 
mockeij  and  delusion  to  say  that  any  of  them  really  be- 
lieve ;  it  is  cant,  hypocrisy,  and  fanaticism  from  beginning 
to  end.  There  is  that  old  fawning  sinner,  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter ;  it  appears  that  a  dozen  years  aco  he  called  on 
Hampden  at  Oxford  to  express  to  him  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  had  read  his  Bampton  Lectures,  and  to  compli- 
ment him  on  them.  The  Arcnbishop  of  Dublin  was  present 
on  this  occasion. 

January  12th. — From  Bowood  to  Middleton  on  Satur^ 
day,  to  town  on  Monday,  10th.  The  morning  I  left  Bowood, 
Senior  showed  me  the  correspondence  (not  published)  be- 
tween the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Hampden.  It  is  credit- 
able to  the  latter ;  the  former  really  veiy  despicable.  The 
Bishop  put  a  parcel  of  questions  to  him  as  to  his  belief  on 
points  of  faitn  and  doctrine,  some  of  which  were  the  most 
ordinary  matter  of  belief,  others  unintelligible.  Hampden 
said  he  might  have  regaa*ded  such  questions  on  the  most 
elementary  points  of  doctrine  as  an  insult,  but  he  would 
accept  his  assurances  that  they  were  put  in  a  friendly 
spirit  (though  he  must  say  much  of  his  conduct  was  at 
variance  with  such  professions),  and  would  therefore  say 
**  Yes  *^  to  all  of  them.  To  his  last  letter  announcing  his 
having  withdrawn  the  charges  and  read  his  works,  Hamp- 
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den  merely  sent  a  dry  acknowledgment  of  baying  receiyed 
the  letter.  * 

January  17 ih. — Still  this  Hampden  affair.  Kelly  ^ot  a 
rule  in  Queen's  Bench,  and  it  will  be  argued  in  a  few  aays. 
Tractarians  hope  from  the  known  Puseyism  of  Goleridse 
and  Patteson  that  the  rule  may  be  made  absolute  ;  but  the 
lawyers  don't  expect  it  and  think  a  strong  Court  would 
not  haye  giyen  a  rule.  Howeyer,  it  shows  the  anomaly 
(not  to  say  worse)  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  proceeding 
under  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  The  High  Churchmen, 
who  want  a  separation  of  State  from  Church,  though  it 
does  not  seem  clear  what  it  is  they  contemplate,  are  all  on 
the  qui  vive,  and  fancy  their  projects  are  put  in  a  fair 
train  by  all  these  proceeding  ;  but  though  some  of  my 
friends  think  yerv  seriously  of  these  crotchets,  I  belieye  they 
are  yery  despicable  and  harmless.  This  morning  I  j?ot  a 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford  inclosing  one  from  Wuliam 
Cowpcr  to  him,  informing  him  what  took  place  when  Hamp- 
den was  made  Regius  Professor.  William  Cowper  had  giyen 
me  some  account  of  it  at  the  time,  which  1  inserted  in 
my  journal,  and  I  copied  it  out  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
during  our  discussion.  I  don't  find  that  this  more  detailed 
account  yaries  much  from  the  other,  though  it  contains 
several  more  particulars,  and  one  relating  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's nominees  curious  enough.  His  account  of  the 
transaction  is  this,  saying  he  got  it  from  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  hj  reference  to  letters  which  passed  at  the  time  :  '*  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  came  to  Lord  Melbourne  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Dr.  Burton.  In  the  conyersation  that 
ensued  my  uncle  requested  the  Archbishop  to  send  him  the 
names  of  the  persons  that  occurred  to  him  as  b€«t  qualified 
for  the  situation,  and  begged  him  not  to  confine  the  list 
to  a  small  number.  The  Archbishop  sent  a  list  including 
Pusey,  Newman,  and  Keble  ;  and  if  it  was,  as  I  belieye,  the 
list  of  the  Archbishop  which  is  now  before  me,  it  contained 
the  names ;  but  it  is  possible  he  may  haye  sent  only  six, 
and  that  the  other  three  were  added  from  another  quarter. 
Lord  Melbourne  sent  the  nine  names  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  (Whately)  without  mentioning  who  had  recom- 
mended them,  and  he  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  giying  a  full  and  impartial  statement  of  what  he 
conceiyed  to  to  the  qualifications  of  each.  But  preyious  to 
this  he  had  been  consulted  by  Lord  Melbourne,  and  asked 
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whom  he  wonld  recommend^  and  had  written  on  22d  Janu- 
ary, 1836,  a  lone  letter  in  which  he  said  :  ^  The  best  fitted 
for  a  theological  professorship  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of 
are  Dr.  Hampden  and  Dr.  Hinds,  afterward  Principal  of 
Alban  Hall ;  the  qualifications  I  allude  to,  and  which  they 
both  possess  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  others  I  coula 
name,  are,  first,  sound  learning ;  secondly,  vigor  of  mind  to 
wield  that  learning,  without  which  the  other  is  undigested 
food;  and  thirdljr,  the  moral  and  intellectual  character 
adapted  for  couTeying  instruction.  Both  Hinds  and  Hamp- 
den are  what  are  considered  of  liberal  sentiments,  but  ag[ree 
with  me  in  keeping  aloof  from  parties  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical.' .  .  .  Lord  Melbourne  doubted  for  some  time  between 
Arnold  and  Hampden,  but,  thinking  the  former  rather  too 
rash  an^  unsettled  in  his  opinions  for  so  responsible  a  post, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  latter ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  Hampden  was  the  fittest  person 
that  he  asked  Dr.  Copleston  to  give  him  his  opinion  of  him, 
which  opinion  was  so  favorable  that  it  confirmed  him  in  his 
choice ;  he  did  not  send  any  list  to  Copleston.  You  mav 
rely  on  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  as  far  as  it  goes." 
The  Duke  also  told  me  in  his  letter  that  there  had  been  a 
very  curious  correspondence  between  Prince  Albert  and  the 
Bisnop  of  Oxford. 

January  l%th. — I  have  this  morning  received  a  copy  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  letter  to  Lord  John  about 
making  Hampden  Bishop  of  Manchester.  Lord  John  wrote 
to  him  for  his  opinion,  and  here  is  his  reply  : 

My  dear  Lord  :  During  the  ten  years  which  have  passed 
since  Dr.  Hampden  was  appointed  llegius  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity at  Oxford,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
taught  from  the  Chair  any  doctrines  at  variance  with  the 
Articles  of  our  Church ;  and  in  justice  to  him  I  must  say 
that  I  have  discovered  nothing  objectionable  in  the  few  pub- 
lications of  his  which  I  have  seen  and  which  are  ably  writ- 
ten ;  of  his  discretion  or  talents  for  business  I  have  no  means 
of  judging.  These  qualifications  may  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily required  in  the  first  Bishop  of  such  a  place  as  Man- 
chester.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.,         W.  Cantuar. 

This  is  his  letter,  which  certainly  warranted  Lord  John 
in  saying  **  he  received  no  discouragement  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury."    It  amounts  very  nearly  to  a  sane- 
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tion  of  the  appointment ;  and  nothing  bnt  the  Archbishop's 
age,  and  the  timidity,  both  natural  to  him  and  belonging 
to  his  age,  can  excase  his  not  haying  taken  a  more  actiye 
part  in  allaying  the  irritation  than  he  baa  done.  So  far  as 
the  Archbishop  was  ooncemed^  Lord  John  understated  his 
case. 

Jawuary  %i8t. — Dined  on  Wednesday  with  Baron  Rolfe — 
Campbell,  Langdale,  Wilde,  and  Solicitor-General  (Dundas) ; 
much  talk  about  the  rule  in  Queen's  Bench  (in  Hampden's 
case),  and  whether  the  law  must  be  altered.  Campbell 
against  alteration,  the  rest  thinking  there  must  be  some, 
and  the  old  law  of  Edward  VL  making  the  bishoprics  dona* 
tivo  restored.  This  is  what  Lushington  told  me  must  be 
done.' 

January  22rf.— Aston '  called  ou  me  yesterday,  and  told 
me  a  ^reat  deal  about  Spain  and  Spanish  affairs.  *'  He  thinks 
it  is  the  object  of  Queen  Christina  to  destroy  the  Queen, 
her  daughter,  and  that  she  will  accomplish  it ;  that  she  has 
always  hated  her^  and  prefers  (without  caring  much  for  her) 
the  infanta  ;  he  thinks  that  by  medical  treatment  the  cuta- 
neous disease  with  which  the  Queen  has  been  always  afflicted 
has  been  thrown  in,  and  hence  the  epileptic  fits*^  by  which 
she  has  been  recently  attacked  ;  he  says  that  they  haye  late- 
ly put  about  her  a  french  doctor,  since  which  all  her  Span- 
ish physicians  have  declined  to  attend  her.  I  own  I  cannot 
belieye  anything  so  horrible  as  this  implies,  but  it  accords 
with  suspicions  from  other  quarters.  He  told  me  that  Es- 
partero  before  he  left  England  showed  him  a  letter  he  had 
receiyed  from  the  Queen's  music-master,  a  deyoted  adherent 
of  his  who  had  continued  to  correspond  with  him.  This 
man  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene  which  took  place  when 
the  Queen  was  forced  by  Serrano  to  take  Naryaez  for  her 
Minister,  haying  been  by  accident  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment. The  details  are  reyolting,  and  show,  if  true,  that  the 
Queen  is  nearly  under  duresse  and  incapable  of  any  freedom 
of  action.     She  has,  howeyer,  one  chance  of  emancipation, 

« [On  December  11th  an  attempt  was  made  to  nrrcst  the  confirmation  of  Dp. 
Hampden  as  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  the  church  of  St.  Marj-le-Bow.  But  this 
was  overruled  hy  tne  Commissioners.  On  December  24th  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral showed  cause  against  a  rule  niai  mnted  on  the  Uth  bv  the  Court  of  Queen*8 
Bench,  for  a  mandamus  a^inst  the  Archbishop  of  Canterourj.  Judgment  was 
ffiven  on  February  1st.  Mr.  Jurtioe  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Justice  £ne  were  in 
&vor  of  grantingthe  mandamus ;  Lord  Denman,  0.  J.,  and  Mr.  Justice  Patte- 
Bon  against  it.   TThe  Court  being  equally  divided,  no  mandamus  was  issued.] 

'  [Sir  Arthur  Aston  was  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Spain.] 
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and  that  is  in  the  attachment  to  her  of  the  people  of  Madrid, 
which  is  general  and  enthnsiastic.  She  has  all  the  Manolaa 
to  a  woman,  and  through  them  their  lorers^  brothers,  and 
friends ;  they  would  rise  en  masse  for  her  if  called  upon. 
Christina  is  universally  unpoimlar  and  jet  remains  there ; 
she  is  gorged  with  riches  and  in  possession  of  uncontrolled 
power.  When  she  left  Spain  in  1843  she  stripped  the  palace 
of  all  the  plate  and  all  the  crown  jewels  of  enormous  yalue  ; 
of  all  the  gold  and  silver  services  there  were  not  six  spoons 
left  Espartero  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
disappearance  of  the  crown  jewels,  but  they  begged  leave  not 
to  report,  to  avoid  the  scandalous  exposure  of  the  Queen's 
mother,  and  she  was  left  in  possession  of  her  spoil.  The 
voun^  Queen  was  found  without  clothes  to  her  back ;  the 
Marchioness  of  Santa  Cruz  told  Aston  she  had  only  six  pairs 
of  darned  cotton  stockings  which  hurt  her  legs,  then  sore 
with  her  cutaneous  disease.  Aston  said  that^ulwer  was 
constantly  intriguing,  foiled,  found  out,  and  not  trusted  by 
any  party  or  any  inmvidual. 

Brocjkety  Jan/uary  ^(i — I  came  here  this  afternoon, 
Melbourne  having  at  last  invited  me.  I  have  been  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  him  for  thirty-five  years,  and  he  never 
Mfore  (but  once  to  dinner)  asked  me  into  his  house.  He 
expects  people  to  come,  and  at  dinner  to-day  he  proclaimed 
his  socifd  ideas  and  wishes.  *^  I  wish,''  he  said,  ^*  my  firiends 
to  come  to  me  whenever  they  please,  and  I  am  mortified 
when  they  don't  come."  I  told  him  he  ought  to  send  out 
circulars  to  that  effect.  He  is  well  and  in  good  spirits,  and 
readv  to  talk  by  fits  and  stcuia,  very  anti-Peel  and  anti-Free- 
Trade,  rattled  away  against  men  and  things,  especially 
against  several  of  his  old  friends,  in  particular.  As  usual, 
he  put  forth  some  aueer  sayings,  such  as  that  "  nobody  ever 
did  anything  very  foolish  except  from  some  strong  princi- 
ple," he  had  remarked  that.  He  said  veir  little  about  the 
Hampden  quarrel,  only  that  he  **  thought  tiord  John  might 
have  avoided  it."  He  said  he  had  wished  to  make  Arnold  a 
bishop,  but  somebody  told  him  if  he  did  he  thought  the 
Archbishop  would  verv  likely  refuse  to  consecrate  him ;  so 
he  gave  up  the  idea  without  finding  out  what  the  Archbishop 
thought  of  it.  Beauvale  was  very  strong  against  Palmerston 
and  delighted  with  the  articles  m  the  Times  attacking  his 
administration  and  his  letter  to  the  Qreek  Oovernment ;  he 
thought  it  very  lucky  he  had  not  gone  to  Paris,  where  he 
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mast  have  quarreled  with  Palmerston  for  not  obeying  his 
absurd  instructions^  and  said  quHl  avait  passi  par  lA  at  Vi- 
enna. When  he  was  there.  Lady  Westmorland  told  him  she 
had  been  commissioned  to  give  him  a  hint  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  remain  there  and  oppose  Palmerston  as  hd 
often  did.  He  asked  her  who  told  her  this ;  she  said  Mel- 
bourne  !  This  was  the  way  the  Prime  Minister  tried  to  pre- 
vent a  rupture  between  his  brother  and  his  brother-in-law, 
not  daring  to  face  Palmerston,  though  disapproving  of  his 
policy  and  his  ways.  Well  might  Beauvale  say  Palmerston 
would  always  have  his  way,  for  he  was  bold,  resolute,  and 
unscrupulous;  he  would  not  yield  to  others,  and  would 
make  all  others  yield  to  him  ;  and  he  is  unchecked  by  pub- 
lic opinion  here,  nobody  knowing  or  caring  anything  about 
foreign  aSairs.  Lady  !Beauvale  teld  me  some  anecdotes  of 
the  fioyal  children,  which  may  some  day  have  an  interest 
when  time  has  tested  and  developed  their  characters.  The 
Princess  Eoyal  is  very  clever,  strong  in  body  and  in  mind  ; 
the  Prince  of  Wales  weaker  and  more  timid. 

January  26M. — Came  back  from  Brocket  on  Monday. 
Melbourne  not  much  inclined  to  talk  ;  he  dines  at  a  quarter- 
past  seven,  and  he  went  to  bed,  or  at  least  to  his  room,  at 
half-past  eight.  He  is  as  anti-Palmerstonian  as  his  brother, 
agreed  with  me  that  Palmerston  had  all  along  greatly  ex- 
aggerated the  importance  of  the  Spanish  marriage.  Much 
talk  with  Beauvale,  particularly  about  Palmerston  ;  he  told 
me  an  anecdote  of  him  which  shows  the  man  and  how  diffi- 
cult he  is  to  manage.  During  the  Spanish  discussions 
Beauvtde  was  at  Windsor,  and  one  day  when  the  Prince  was 
in  his  room  the  draft  of  a  dispateh  from  Palmerston  arrived 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  which  he  wanted  to  show  to  the 
Prince,  and  afterward  to  submit  to  the  Queen  for  her  sanc- 
tion. Finding  the  Prince  was  in  Beauvale's  room,  he  came 
there  and  read  out  the  dispateh.  There  was  a  paragraph  in 
it  saying  the  succession  of  the  Duchesse  de  Montpensier's 
chiloren  would  be  inadmissible  by  the  constitutional  law  of 
Spain  (or  words  to  this  effect).  Lord  John  said  he  thought 
this  ought  to  be  expunged ;  that  we  might  say  what  we 
pleased  as  te  the  effect  of  treaties,  but  it  did  not  become  U8 
to  lay  down  the  constitutional  law  of  Spain  ;  the  Prince  and 
Beauvale  both  concurred,  and  Lord  John  said  he  would 
strike  out  this  passage,  and  submit  it  so  amended  to  the 
Queen.    He  did  so,  and  Her  Majesty  took  th3  same  view. 
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It  was  returned  so  altered  to  Palmerston ;  but  when  the 
dispatch  was  published,  it  was  found  that  Palmerston  had 
reinserted  the  paragraph,  and  so  it  stood.  What  more  may 
have  passed  1  know  not,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  all  stood  it, 
as  they  always  will. 

Lady  Beauvale  gave  me  an  account  of  the  scene  at  dinner 
at  Windsor  when  Melbourne  broke  out  against  Peel  (about 
the  Com  Laws).  She  was  sitting  next  Melbourne,  who 
was  between  her  and  the  Queen  ;  he  said  pretty  much  what 
I  have  somewhere  else  stated,  and  he  would  ^o  on  though  it 
was  evidently  disagreeable  to  the  Queen,  ana  embarrassing 
to  ererybody  else.  At  last  the  Queen  said  to  him,  "  Lord 
Melbourne,  I  must  beg  you  not  to  say  anything  more  on 
this  subject  now ;  I  sh5l  be  very  glad  to  discuss  it  with  you 
at  any  other  time,''  and  then  he  held  his  ton^e.  It  is, 
however,  an  amiable  trait  in  her,  that  while  she  is  austere  to 
almost  everybody  else,  she  has  never  varied  in  her  attach- 
ment to  him,  and  to  him  everything  has  always  been  per- 
mitted ;  he  might  say  and  do  what  he  liked.  Now  she  con- 
stantly writes  to  him,  never  forgets  his  birthday. 

The  Attorney-General  ^  has  got  into  a  scrape  about  his 
son's  election,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  he  will  not  get 
out  of  it ;  therie  was  a  petition  against  young  Jervis,  and 
they  ^ve  the  petitioners  £1,600  S)  drop  it.  The  bargain 
was  discovered,  and  other  parties  presented  a  petition  just  in 
time.  Dundas  would  be  tnrown  into  a  great  embarrassment 
by  anything  that  removed  the  Attorney-General ;  he  could 
not  succeea  ;  the  Government  would  not  have  him,  nor 
would  he  undertake  it ;  he  has  no  briefs,  a  thing  unheard  of 
for  a  Solicitor-General,  and  the  Government  found  him  so 
useless  that  they  ceased  to  consult  him,  and  desirous  of  get- 
ting somebody  more  efficient,  they  proposed  to  him  to  be 
Judge- Advocate,  which,  however,  he  refused  :  he  hardly  could 
have  accepted  it.  He  has  many  good  qualities,  is  agreeable, 
and  I  like  him  ;  he  is  honorable,  high-minded,  proud,  chari- 
table, generous,  accomplished,  well-informed,  and  clever; 
but  he  is  weak,  timid,  rastidious,  affected,  sentimental,  and 
very  often  absurd,  and  in  no  small  degree  a  humbug.  Alto- 
gether he  is  unfit  for  rough  work  and  active  life,  either 
forensic  or  political. 

February  Sth. — ^A  fortnight  ago  on  Saturday  week  I 

>  [Sir  John  Jervia  was  at  this  time  Attorney- General,  afterward  Lord  Chief- 
Jostioc  of  the  Common  Fleas.    Sir  David  Dundas  was  Solidtor-General.] 
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went  to  the  Orotes,  at  Burnham  Beeches  ;  Mrs.  Butler  and 
Prandiy  a  Piedmontese  patriot^  and  formerly  refu^,  now 
restored  by  the  adoption  of  liberal  principles  in  Piedmont. 
He  was  condemned  to  death  above  twenty  years  a^,  and 
escaped  with  great  difficulty.  He  has  lired  erer  since  in 
London. 

On  Monday  we  received  news  of  the  revolution  in  Sicily, 
of  the  concessions  extorted  from  the  King,  and  since  of  the 
promulgation  of  a  constitution  at  Naples. 

On  Saturday  week  I  read  in  the  newspapers  the  speech 
Gobden  made  at  Manchester  abusing  the  I)uke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  scouting  the  national  ddfenses.  On  Wednesday 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  him  in  the  Times,  which  has  had  great 
success.^  I  have  received  innumerable  compliments  and 
expressions  of  approbation  about  it  from  all  quarters,  and 
the  old  Duke  is  pleased.  I  had  no  idea  of  makinjg  such  a 
hit,  but  the  truth  is,  everybody  was  disgusted  at  C(d)den's 
impertinence  and  (it  mav  be  added)  folly.  His  head  is  turned 
by  all  the  flattery  he  has  received,  and  he  has  miserably 
expK)sed  himself  since  his  retam  to  England,  showing  thi^ 
he  is  a  man  of  one  idea  and  no  statesman. 

There  was  a  meeting  yesterday  at  Lord  Stanley's  to 
choose  a  leader,  but  thev  parted  without  doing  anything. 
Stanley  said  it  was  not  lor  him  to  point  out  a  leader  to 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  eulogisied 
Oeorge  Bentinck,  who  has  taken  his  place  on  the  hack 
benches.    They  are  to  meet  again  to-morrow,  and  it  is  sup- 

Sosed  Oranby '  will  be  their  choice  I  Except  his  high  birth 
e  has  not  a  single  qualification  for  the  post ;  he  is  tall  and 
g[Ood-looking,  civil  and  good-humored,  if  these  are  qualifica- 
tions, but  he  has  no  others ;  and  yet  this  great  party  can 
find  no  better  man. 

February  lOth, — ^The  Protectionists  met  yesterday  and 
elected  Oranbv,  all  the  world  laughing  at  their  choice.  It 
appears  that  tLe  reports  of  George  Bentinck's  easy  and  good- 
humored  retirement  are  not  true.*  There  was  an  angry 
correspondence,  much  heat,  and  considerable  doubt  about 

>  [The  letter  is  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume.] 

Ihisl 


*  [The  Harqids  of  Granby,  bom  May  16, 1815,  sucoeeded  his  father  as  Duke 
of  Rutland  in  1867. 1 

>  [Lord  Qeoi^  Bentinck  threw  up  the  leadership  of  the  Protectionist  partr 
in  a  fit  of  ill-humor,  caused  by  some  reflections  of  M^or  Beresford,  which 
showed^  he  said,  that  he  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  party.  Mr.  Disraeli 
called  him  *' a  wron^s^-headed  man/'  although  they  had  for  some  time  worked 
together  with  apparent  cordiality.] 
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the  successor ;  some  being  for  Stafford,  the  majority  for 
Granbv,  in  the  proportions  of  60  to  40. 

Feoruary  13/A.— On  Friday  I  was  with  Graham  for  along 
time,  who  talked  of  everything,  affairs  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  expressed  a  donbt  if  the  Ministers  were  up  to  their  work 
and  capable  of  coping  with  idl  their  difficulties,  said  Peel  was 
*^  more  sullen  than  he  had  seen  him,''  and  had  the  same  doubts, 
but  nerertheless  was  more  than  erer  resolyed  never  to  take 
office.  He  hoped,  however,  that  Lord  John  might  bring 
forward  the  state  of  the  nation  on  Friday,  and  hj  making 
a  great  speech  upon  it  show  he  was  up  to  his  situation ; 
talked  a  good  deal  of  colonial  matters,  and  said  the  change 
in  our  commercial  policy  brought  about  the  necessity  of  a 
great  one  in  our  colonial  policy,  that  we  ought  to  limit  in- 
stead of  extending  our  colcmial  empire,  tiiat  Canada  must 
soon  be  independent.  He  condemned  the  CafPre  war,  and 
extension  of  the  Cape  Colony,  that  we  ought  only  to  have  a 
OibraUar  there,  a  nouse  of  call ;  condemned  l^ew  Zealand 
and  Labuan,  and  Hon^-Kong ;  considered  the  West  India 
interest  as  ^one,  and  dibted  at  ^reat  length  (and  very  well) 
on  these  points*  Then  on  foreign  affairs,  which  he  thinks 
very  critical,  especially  estranged  as  we  are  from  France, 
he  wants  Beauvale  to  be  sent  to  Paris  and  Vienna  to  con- 
cert measures,  and  try  to  avert  the  dangers  he  apprehends. 
He  is  for  ^^  defense,"  but  says  the  only  way  is  to  draw  our 
troops  home  which  are  scattered  over  our  useless  and  ex^ 
pensive  dei>endencies.  He  is  entirely  against  the  squadron 
on  the  African  coast  and  keeping  up  that  humbug,  which 
he  says  costs  directly  and  indirectly  a  million  a  year.  I  told 
him  Auckland  said  it  only  cost  £300,000 ;  he  replied^  it  was 
not  &o,  and  that  including  indirect  expenses  it  cost  a  million. 
The  Caffres  cost  another  million,  and  now  that  we  were 
eoing  to  add  to  the  income-tax,  it  would  only  be  endured 
Dj  showing  that  we  had  made  or  would  make  every  prao- 
ticitble  reduction,  and  that  we  maintained  no  establishments 
that  were  not  really  necessary.  He  highly  approved  of  my 
letter. 

February  18/A.-^Dr.  Sumner,  Bishop  of  Chester,  is  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  great  mortification  to 
the  Tractarians,  and  great  joy  to  the  Low  Church  ;  but  he 
is  so  excellent  a  man,  and  has  done  so  well  in  his  diocese, 
that  the  appointment  will  be  generally  approved.  I  went 
last  night  to  the  Lords  to  hear  Lord  Lansdowne  bring  in 
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the  Diplomatic  Bill  (with  Rome) ;  he  made  a  very  good 
speech. 

I  could  not  stay  out  the  debate,  being  engaged  to  dine 
with  Chief-Justice  Wilde,  where  we  had  a  great  party  almost 
all  lawyers,  Parke,  Alderson,  Lushington,  Talfourd.  I  sat 
next  to  Alderson,  and  found  him  a  rery  agreeable  man.  Sen- 
ior Wrangler,  Senior  Medalist,  a  judge  (and  really  a  lawyer), 
a  wit ;  a  life  all  of  law  and  letters,  such  as  I  might  have  led 
if  I  had  chosen  the  good  path.  I  always  think  of  this  when 
I  meet  such  men  who  have  ^^  scorned  delight,  and  lived  labo- 
rious days,"  and  now  enjoy  the  benefit  thereof.  He  told  me 
he  had  been  writing  an  exercise  in  the  morning  for  one  of 
his  sons  at  Oxford,  a  dialogue  between  Erasmus  and  More, 
on  the  preference  of  the  dtin  to  the  Greek  as  a  uniyersal 
language.  There  is  a  cood  saying  going  about  of  the  Court 
of  Excnequer  and  its  Barons;  it  runs  thus:  Parke  settles 
the  law,  Eolfe  settles  the  fact,  Alderson  settles  the  bar,  Piatt 
settles  nothing,  Pollock  unsettles  everything.  Campbell  is 
anxious  to  write  again,  and  talked  to  me  of  writing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Beform  Bill.  1  told  him  I  could  give  valuable 
materials,  but  that  it  is  not  yet  time.  He  wants  me  to  write 
memoirs  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  was  pleased  to  say  no 
man  was  so  well  qualified  to  do  it  This  is  not  true,  but  I 
have  some  qualifications  from  personal  acauaintance  with 
the  actors  and  knowledge  of  the  events  of  that  period,  and 
I  might  have  had,  and  ought  to  have  had,  much  more,  but 
my  habits  and  pursuits  have  prevented  me,  and  only  left  me 
mere  snatches  of  such  real  knowledge  as  could  be  turned  to 
account 

February  20^A. — At  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday  night, 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Diplomatic  Bill.  Government 
beaten  by  three,  and  all  by  bad  mana^ment ;  several  who 
ought  to  have  been  there,  and  might  easily  have  been  brought 
up,  were  absent ;  the  Duke  of  B^ord,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Ix)rd  Petre,  a  Catholic,  dawdling  at  Brighton,  and  Beauvale. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  deafness,  got  into  a  com- 
plete confusion,  and  at  the  last  moment  vot^  against  Gov- 
ernment It  was  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  Stanley  with 
Beaufort  on  one  side  of  him,  and  Buckingham  on  the  other, 
now  going  into  a  comer  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  now 
earwigging  Lord  Eenyon,  thus  prostrating  his  fine  talents 
to  the  foUy  and  bigotry  of  the  titled,  tinseled  mob,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  he  sits,    Aberdeen  behaved  very  ill,  and  sjpoke 
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a^inst  admitting  ecclesiastics ;  indeed,  a^inst  any  Nancio, 
wnicb  was  all  wron?  and  untrue  as  to  &ct^  and  which  he 
was  crammed  with  by  Bunsen.  I  did  not  stay  it  out,  but 
went  away  to  dinner,  where  I  met  Dr.  Logan,  head  of  Os* 
cott ;  a  very  able  man,  very  pleasing  and  good-looking,  and 
neither  in  manner  nor  dress  resembling  a  Boman  Catholic 

Eriest.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  writer  of  Lord  Shrews- 
ury's  letters.  He  teld  Panizzi,  however,  that  he  was  sorrv 
to  nnd  that  the  English  Catholics  were  very  indignant  with 
Lord  Shrewsbury  for  haying  written  these  letters,  which  is 
Tcry  strange  and  rery  lamentable,  for  it  has  always  been  be- 
lieved that  they  were  more  liberal  and  well-disposed  than 
the  Irish,  and  regarded  with  horror  the  excesses  of  MacHale 
and  Co. 

On  Friday  night  Lord  John  Sussell  brought  forward  his 
financial  statement,  in  a  speech  which  has  \^n  much  criti- 
cised. He  seems  to  have  treated  the  subject  of  defense,  and 
to  have  alluded  to  the  military  establishments  of  France,  in 
a  style  far  from  judicious ;  his  speech  and  his  plan  were  very 
ill  received,  and  the  state  of  the  House  was  considered  to  m 
ominous  and  alarming ;  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  in  all 
quarters,  and  opposition  threatened  upon  the  most  opposite 
grounds.  Disraeli  and  Cobden  both  spoke  against  him,  and 
the  former  vehemently  attecked  the  latter,  and  made  a  very 
clever  speech.  Cobden's  tene  and  spirit  were  bad,  and,  so 
far  as  can  be  judged  of  his  intentions,  he  means  te  go  te 
work  in  the  line  of  pure  democracy,  and  with  the  object  of 
promoting  the  power  of  the  middle  classes  over  that  of  the 
aristecracy.  The  most  serious  blow  te  the  Government  was 
the  speech  of  Francis  Baring,  which  told  mightily.  On  the 
whole,  the  impression  is  very  bad  ;  people  are  gloomy,  fright- 
ened, and  angry ;  the  Government  inspires  no  confidence ; 
the  great  monetary  and  commercial  interests  do  not  think 
Lord  John  and  Charles  Wood  equal  te  their  situation,  and 
thev  cast  back  longing  eyes  teward  PeeL  This  MacGregor 
tola  me  yesterday,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  various  signs. 

Yesterday  morning  John  Bussell  sent  for  me,  and  asked 
me  to  go  te  Graham  and  speak  te  him  about  the  '^Godless'' 
Colleges,  and  the  payment  of  professors,  giving  me  a  letter 
of  Clarendon's  about  it,  which  I  was  te  show  Graham  with 
Clarendon's  scheme,  and  ask  if  it  was  in  accordance  with 
their  Bill,  and  if  he  and  Peel  would  approve  of  it.  Graham 
said  he  did  approve,  and  would  support  the  scheme,  but  he 
87 
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advised  a  different  mode  of  paying  the  professors  (by  a  vote 
in  the  estimates  instead  of  paying  them  out  of  the  £7,000  a 
year  given  by  the  Act^,  which  Ix)rd  John  agreed  to  adopt 
We  had  much  talk  about  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
state  of  things.  Graham  thought  the  appearance  of  the 
House  very  alarming,  said  Lord  John  spoke  well  in  a  very 
difficult  position,  rather  defend^  him,  found  fault  with 
some  of  the  details  of  the  estimates,  and  thoi^ht  they  might 
have  adjusted  their  taxation  differently.  [Neither  he  nor 
Peel  said  a  word  on  Friday.  Peel  went  away  after  Lord 
John's  speech.  I  can  see  that  the  Whigs  are  m  a  state  of 
continual  uneasiness  about  Peel  and  Graham  and  the  Peel- 
ites.  They  hear  it  constantly  repeated  that  Peel  will  not 
take  office,  and  has  announced  that  he  will  be  no  leader  of  a 
party,  but  they  look  with  great  apprehension  toward  Lincoln, 
who  is  certainly  ambitious  of  playing  a  great  part,  and  pre- 
paring to  do  so ;  and  they  suspect  Peel  is  secretly  aiding  and 
encouraging  him.  The  Morning  Chronicle  is  believ^  by 
the  Government  people  to  have  been  bought  by  Lincoln.' 
It  is  certain  that  its  tone  is  quite  altered.  Old  Delane 
(father  of  the  Times  editor)  has  got  the  management  of  it, 
and  a  Mr.  Cook,  who  was  employed  for  two  years  under 
Lincoln  in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  is  editor.  When  Eaet- 
hope  sold  it,  he  tried  to  bargain  for  its  continued  support  of 
Palmerston,  which  was  flatly  refused.  Young  Delane  told 
me  the  paper  meant  to  support  the  Government,  but  it  has 
begun  by  an  attack  on  Grey,  and  has  evinced  no  very  friend- 
ly feeling  to  Lord  John  himself.  The  state  of  affairs  is  to 
the  last  degree  extraordinary  and  perplexing. 

Delane  came  to  me  yesterday  morning  to  talk  over  the 
ministerial  exposi  and  its  effects.  He  said  nothing  could 
be  worse,  that  it  was  fatai^  that  there  was  no  use  in 
attempting  to  defend  them.  He  found  people  in  the  City 
all  a^nst  the  plan,  that  it  could  not  pass ;  and  he  talked  of 
nothing  but  defeat  and  resignation,  without  being  able  to 
suggest  any  possible  alternative.  He  says,  however,  that 
people  don*t  care  for  this,  that  they  are  reckless,  that  the 
Government  must  not  look  to  be  carried  through,  for  fear 
they  should  resign^  and  because  there  is  nobody  to  take  tiieir 

>  JThe  Morning  Chronicle  newspaper  was  sold  by  Sir  John  Etsthope,  and 
porohascd  by  Lord  Lincoln,  Sidney  Herbert,  and  the  other  followers  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel.  It  was  conducted  with  ability,  but  it  failed  to  oomnumd  publio 
support,  and  after  a  few  veare,  and  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  money,  the  old 
Whig  organ  sank  altogether.] 
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places ;  that  nobody  will  be  frightened  by  this,  but  that 
their  measure  will  be  opposed,  let  what  may  come  of  it. 
Others  think  diflferently,  and  Tom  Baring  told  me  last  night 
that  he  thought,  notwithstanding  the  discontent,  they  would 
find  support  enough  for  their  purpose.  It  is  diflScult,  how- 
eyer,  as  yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  uncertainty,  excitement,  and 
discontent  that  prerail,  to  form  any  plausible  conclusion  as 
to  their  prospect.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  Ooyem- 
ment,  their  position  is  very  unenviable ;  they  are  not  strong 
in  numbers — ^that  is,  they  have  not  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons — and  they  are  in  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  They  enjoy  no  confidence,  and  no  favor ; 
neither  collectively  nor  individually  are  they  strong  in  pub- 
lic confidence  and  attachment.  There  is  no  enmity  to  them, 
and  they  have  a  sort  of  negative  support,  as  being  well-in- 
tentioned, honest,  tolerably  capable,  and,  from  the  state  of 
parties,  the  only  possible  Government.  But  they  are  sur- 
rounded with  caviling,  discontented  people,  and  fra^ents 
of  parties,  all  animate  with  particular  objects  and  designs 
of  their  own,  which  are  not  yet  ripe — people  biding  their 
time,  and  looking  for  their  overthrow.  There  are  the  Pro- 
tectionists, without  any  leader,  and  absolutely  unable  to  find 
one ;  the  Peelite  staff,  with  a  dozen  men  fit  to  lead,  and 
most  of  them  willing,  but  still  kept  asunder  by  the  old  film 
of  political  repulsion,  the  ever-burning  hatred  of  Peel  and 
Peelites  on  one  side,  and  the  honor  and  feeling  which  forbids 
any  desertion  of,  or  disrespect  to.  Peel  on  the  other ;  and 
these  feelings  will  still  keep  the  two  Conservative  sections  in 
this  antagonistic  state,  till  events  and  common  interests. 
Heaven  knows  how  or  when,  bring  them  together.  There 
are,  however,  enormous  difficulties,  inherent  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  and  aggravated  by  their  continuance,  and  among 
them  none  greater  than  Stanley's  position,  and  the  egre- 
gious folly  of  his  conduct.  This  is,  m  truth,  the  great  secu- 
rity which  the  present  Government  has  for  keeping  in  office. 
If  they  are  dereated,  and  offer  to  resign,  no  other  Govern- 
ment will  be  found  possible,  and  they  will  be  forced  to  stay 
in  ;  but  I  donbt  much,  even  in  such  a  contingency,  if  they 
would  be  able  to  do  so  entirely  on  their  own  terms,  and  they 
would  never  dare  to  make  public  opinion,  if  unmistakably 
expressed,  surrender  at  discretion. 

February  23rf. — On  Monday  night  Wood  came  suddenly 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  proposed  to  refer  the 
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Army  and  Nayy  Estimates  to  a  secret  Committee,  and  then 
the  miscellaneous  estimates.  This  scheme  was  yiolentlj 
attacked,  particularly  the  secrecy.  Disraeli  spoke  forcibly 
against  it.  Peel  came  to  the  rescue.  The  effect  was  very 
bad  :  a  confession  of  weakness  and  perplexity,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment lost  credit  Last  night  Wood  again  proposed  the 
Committees,  owned  he  was  wrong  about  their  being  secret ^ 
and  asked  for  "select."  Disraeli  attacked  him  very  severely; 
Peel  came  forward  handsomely,  spoke  for  the  Committees, 
but  defended  the  estimates,  and  talked  very  sensibly  about 
them  and  defenses,  ridiculing  Ellesmere's  letter  very  much. 
Delane  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer the  day  before  yesterday,  who  told  him  he  had  been 
driven  to  his  present  expedient  by  the  deplorable  effect  of 
Lord  John's  speech,  which  appears  to  have  inflicted  tortures 
on  his  colleagues  all  the  time  he  was  delivering  it.  He  not 
only  (Wood  said)  said  all  that  he  ought  not  to  have  done, 
and  made  great  mistakes  in  his  way  of  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  omitted  a  great  part  of  what  ne  was  to  have 
said,  two  points  especi^ly :  Ireland,  and  what  had  been 
done  there,  and  the  Spanish  marris^e  question,  which  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  throw  over  I  It  certainly  is  remarkable 
that  he  showed  none  of  the  tact  and  dexterity  which  usually 
pre-eminently  distinguish  him ;  he  had  not  been  well,  and 
was  oppressed  with  the  subject.  The  effect  was  very  bad, 
and,  as  usual,  his  meaning  ridiculously  distorted  and  mis- 
represented. All  the  friends  of  the  Government  are  exceed- 
inglv  alarmed,  and  we  do  certainly  appear  to  be  very  near  a 
de^-lock. 

In  reference  to  the  Spanish  marriage  question,  I  have 
had  some  concern  in  stopping  what  womd  have  be^  a  very 
mischievous  publication.  ISnlliam  Hervey,  who  is  mad  on 
it,  has  written  an  elaborate  poUmiqtie  in  the  shape  of  a 

gimphlet,  or  rather  book.  He  sent  this  over  last  summer  to 
larendon,  who,  not  having  time  to  read  it,  asked  Oeorge 
Lewis  to  prepare  it  for,  and  correct,  the  press  ;  but  first  it 
was  sent  to  Palmerston.  .  He  kept  it  some  months,  and  about 
Christmas  sent  it  to  Lewis,  with  his  imprimatur;  Lewis,  by 
accident,  mentioned  it  to  me  just  as  he  was  correcting  the 
last  sheets.  I  thought  it  so  objectionable  that  I  begged  him 
not  to  let  it  be  published  without  John  Bussell's  knowledge 
and  approval.  Lord  John  said  he  would  not  let  it  appear, 
for  such  a  publication,  at  the  moment  when  the  Duchesse  de 
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Montpensier's  grossesse  is  annonnoed,  would  be  irritating  to 
the  last  degree^  and  nothing  could  be  more  indiscreet.' 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

The  RflvolatloB  fa  Fmiio&--PrliieeM  IJeTen^s  Nwrative— Lraiartliie^s  Poeitloii— M.  GniaH 
in  LoDd<Hi— Propoaed  Addition  to  the  Inoome-Tax— Sir  Robert  Peel  npoken  of— The 
State  of  Pftris— The  Kli>^*i  NorratlTe  to  Lady  GranTllle— The  State  of  Franoe— The 
Coovnlsion  in  Eut^ye— State  of  Ireland— Lord  PlUuiereton  inyltes  Onlzot  to  Dinner— 
M.  Delessert  on  the  State  of  l^Yanoe— The  Rerolation  io  Ylenna— FViU  of  If ettemlob— 
State  of  Englaod  and  Ireland— Lamaitlne^s  Keply  to  the  Irlah— The  Dnke's  Prapara- 
M<uk»— Contemplated  Measnree  of  Bepreaaion— Lord  John  Bnsaell^a  Coldneae  — ])e- 
lenaeofthe  Pablio  OflBeee— Paihnre  of^  Ae  Chartist  DeoKiDstratlon — Scene  on  April 
lOtb— Effect  of  April  10th  abroad— Meaaaros  of  the  Oovemment— Meaanrea  of  Relief 
Ibr  Ireland— Loou  PhUlppe^a  Defenae  of  the  Spanlah  Marrtogea— Lord  Palmeraton^a 
Condact  In  Spain— Lord  Clarend<Mi  on  Ireland— Lord  Palmeiston^a  AAont  in  Spain— 
The  Weat  India  Intereat— Conrenation  with  Sir  Jamea  Qraham. 

London,  February  2Sthy  1848. — The  French  BeTolution 
has  driven  for  the  time  every  other  subject  out  of  thought, 
and  so  astounding  has  the  event  been,  so  awful  and  surpris- 
ing, from  its  inconceivable  rapidity  and  the  immensity  of  the 
operation,  that  every  mind  has  been  kept  in  a  restless  whirl 
and  tumult,  incompatible  with  calm  reflection  ;  while,  from 
the  quick  succession  of  events  crowding  on  each  other,  all 
dashed  with  lies,  false  reports,  exaggerations,  and  errors,  it 
has  been  almost  impossible  to  sit  down  and  give  a  clear,  con- 
nected, and  true  account  of  what  has  happened  ;  to  jot  down, 
from  hour  to  hour,  all  that  one  hears,  would  only  have  been 
to  say  one  moment  what  must  have  been  unsaid  the  next. 
By  degrees  the  facts  develop  themselves,  and  the  fictions  are 
cast  aside ;  but  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived  for  completing 
this  historical  process.  There  are  people  alive  who  remem- 
ber the  whole  of  the  first  Bevolution,  and  we  of  middle  age 
are  all  familiar  with  the  second ;  but  this,  the  third,  tran- 
scends them  both,  and  all  other  events  which  history  records, 

»  [Lord  William  Hervey,  then  Firit  Secretary  of  Embassy  et  Paris,  had 
taken  up  the  question  of  the  Spanish  Marriages  with  extreme  warmth.  He  it 
was  who  mainly  disinterred  and  relied  upon  the  renmiciationa  annexed  to  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  were  designed  to  exclude  any  other  branch  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  fVom  the  Spanish  throne.  Lord  Palmerston  adopted  these 
arguments,  but  without  effect,  as,  indeed^  the  whole  state  of  Europe  had 
changed  J  and  Lord  John  Bussell  never  thought  there  was  much  weight  in 
them.  Lord  William  Hervey  was  a  highly  accomplished  and  honorable  diplo- 
matist, third  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Bristol.  His  health  was  bad,  and  he  died 
in  May,.  1850,  at  the  age  of  forty-fl ve.l 
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in  the  astonishing  political  phenomena  which  it  displays. 
The  first  Bevolntion  was  a  long  and  gradual  act,  extending 
over  years,  in  which  the  mind  traces  an  elaborate  concatena- 
tion of  canses  and  effects.  The  second  was  not  nnexpected ; 
the  causes  were  working  openly  and  ominously ;  and  at  last 
the  great  stroke,  so  rashly  attempted,  and  by  which  the  con- 
test was  provoked,  was  only  the  concluding  scene  of  a  drama 
which,  for  a  long  preceding  time,  had  been  in  a  state  of  rep- 
resentation before  the  world.  In  1789  everybody  saw  that  a 
revolution  was  inevitable ;  in  1830  everybody  thought  it  was 
probable ;  but  in  1848,  up  to  the  very  moment  at  which  the 
explosion  took  place,  and  even  for  a  considerable  time  after 
it  (that  is,  considerable  in  reference  to  the  period  which  em- 
braced the  whole  thin^  from  first  to  last),  no  human  being 
dreamed  of  a  revolution,  and  of  the  dethronement  of  the 
King.  The  jwwer  of  the  Government  appeared  to  be  im- 
mense and  unimpaired.  The  King  was  still  considered  one 
of  the  wisest  and  boldest  of  men,  with  a  thorough  knowled^ 
of  the  country  and  the  people  he  ruled;  and  though  his 
prudence  and  that  of  his  Ministers  had  been  ^atly  im- 
pugned by  their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  Par- 
liamentary reform,  the  worst  that  anybody  anticipated  was 
the  fiEill  01  Guizot's  Cabinet,  and  that  reform  of  some  sort  it 
would  be  found  necessary  to  concede.  But  no  one  ima^ned 
that  the  King,  defended  by  an  army  of  100,000  men  and  the 
fortifications  of  Paris  (which  it  was  always  said  he  had  cun- 
ningly devised  to  give  himself  full  power  over  the  capital), 
was  exposed  to  any  personal  risk  and  danger.  There  was 
a  strong  reforming  and,  it  might  be,  a  strong  republican  or 
revolutionary  spint  abroad ;  but  the  principal  leaders  of 
Opposition  were  understood  to  have  no  designs  against  the 
moniux)hy,  and  it  was  believed,  by  those  who  had  g^>d  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing,  that  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris  were  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  political  questions,  averse  to  revolu- 
tionary movements,  and  the  determined  advocates  of  order 
and  tranquillity.  For  some  time  before  the  day  appointed 
for  the  Beform  banquet,  much  anxiety  prevailed  for  tne  peace 
of  the  capital ;  but  when  it  was  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  mean  to  interfere,  and  that  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  the  meeting  was  to  be  referred  to  a  judicial  decis- 
ion, all  apprehension  subsided  ;  and,  when  the  proclamation 
of  Odilon  Barrot  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Banquet  appeared,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  false  and  imprudent  step^  which,  by  put- 
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tin^  the  Ministers  in  the  riffht^  would  only  seem  to  strengthen 
their  authority  and  avert  their  downfall,  which  otherwise  had 
been  probable.  Duch&tel  made  a  very  ^ood  speech  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  proved  that  this  last  act  was  so 
clearly  illegal  and  mischievous  that  the  Ministers  were  bound 
to  take  the  course  they  did  ;  and,  as  the  banqueters  showed 
a  disposition  to  obey  the  Oovemment,  nobody  doubted  that 
the  whole  affair  would  end  quietly. 

When,  therefore,  this  great  and  sudden  insurrection  took 
place,  sweeping  everything  before  it  with  the  irresistible 
speed  and  violence  of  a  hurricane,  everybody  here  stood 
aghast ;  but  for  the  first  two  days  no  one  anticipated  the 
final  catastrophe.  At  Paris,  from  the  King  downward,  all 
seem  to  have  lost  their  presence  of  mind  and  judgment. 
The  state  of  things  proved  the  fallacy  of  their  former  calcu- 
lations and  expectations,  and  their  minds  seemed  incapable 
of  keeping  up  with  the  march  of  events,  of  embracing  the 
ma^itude  of  the  danger,  and  of  discerning  the  means  by 
which  it  could  be  met.  Everything  was  involved  in  per- 
plexity and  confusion;  the  roar  of  insurrectionary  Paris 
affrighted  the  ears  and  bewildered  the  senses  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Tuileries.  At  the  moment  I  am  writing  we  are  still 
ignorant  of  the  minute  details  of  all  that  passed,  of  what  the 
Kin^  said  and  did,  and  how  others  played  their  several  parts. 
We  Know  that  Guizot  resigned,  that  M0I6  was  appointed — 
a  capital  fault,  for  M0I6  was  another  Quizot,  and  the  selec- 
tion only  proved  how  unconscious  the  King  was  of  the 
precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  he  was  standing.  Some 
precious  hours  were  lost  in  Mold's  abortive  attempt.  Then 
came  Thiers  and  Odilon  Barrot,  Ministers  of  a  few  hours, 
who,  seduced  by  the  deceptive  applause  of  the  rabble,  fancied 
they  could  command  and  restrain  the  people  of  Paris,  and 
who  persuaded  the  King  to  withdraw  the  troops,  telling  him 
they  would  answer  for  the  people.  This  fatal  advice  cost 
him  the  Crown,  which,  perhaps,  he  could  not  have  kept  on 
his  head.  The  tide  swept  on  ;  a  host  of  people,  and  among 
them  Emile  Oirardin,  rushed  to  the  Tuileries,  told  the  King 
his  life  was  menaced,  and  advised  him  to  abdicate ;  he  re- 
fused. The  people  about  him,  and  his  own  son  among 
them  (Due  de  Moutpensier),  pressed  him,  and  he  signed  the 
act  of  abdication.  Still  the  crowd  pressed  on,  and  the  palace 
was  unprotected.  He  resolved,  or  was  persuaded,  to  fly ; 
and  with  the  Queen  and  such  of  his  family  as  were  with  him 
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he  quitted  the  palace  with  such  precipitation  that  they 
had  no  time  to  take  anything,  and  they  had  scarcely  any 
money  amon^  them.  They  proceeded  to  Dreuz,  where 
they  separated,  and  as  yet  no  one  knows  where  the  Kins  is, 
or  where  those  of  his  family  are  who  are  not  yet  arrived  in 
England. 

The  Duchesse  d'OrlSans,  after  the  terrible  scene  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  taken  to  some  house  in  or  near 
Paris,  where  she  now  lies  concealed.  All  these  events  passed 
with  the  velocity  of  an  express  train ;  hardly  an  interval  was 
placed  between  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  most 
opposite  description.  No  monarchy  or  monarch  ever  fell 
with  such  superhuman  rapidity.  There  is  something  awful 
and  full  of  fear  and  pity  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  tre- 
mendous vicissitude  :  of  a  great  King  and  a  numerous  and 
prosperous  family,  not  many  hours  before  reposing  in  the 
security  of  an  apparently  impregnable  power,  suddenly  top- 
pled down  from  this  niiagnificent  eminence  and  laid  pros- 
trate in  the  dust,  covered  with  ignominy  and  reproach,  and 
pursued  by  terror  and  ^ef.  All  at  once  the  wnole  edifice 
of  grandeur  and  happiness  fell  to  the  ground  ;  it  dissolved, 
and,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  left  not  a  rack  be- 
hind. The  flight  was  undignified.  It  would  be  hard  to  ac- 
cuse Louis  Pmlippe  of  want  of  courage,  of  which  he  has 
given  on  various  occasions  many  signal  proofs ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly displayed  no  resolution  on  this  occasion.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  his  person  would  have  b^n  injured ;  the 

nle  have  evinced  no  thirst  for  blood.  It  was  then,  in- 
,  too  late  for  resistance,  for  the  means  had  been  with- 
drawn ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  asked  if  it  would  not  have  been 
the  more  becoming  and  the  wiser  course  to  affront  the  danger 
of  popular  rage,  and  to  have  tried  what  might  have  b^n 
done  oy  firmness,  by  reason,  and  by  concession  at  the  same 
time.  All  this  is  speculation.  It  may  be  that  his  life  and 
that  of  his  Queen  would  have  been  sacrificed ;  but  on  a  more 
terrible  occasion,  when  the  same  palace  was  invaded  by  a 
more  formidable  mob,  a  Kin^  still  more  unpopular  and  a 
detested  Queen  were  left  uninjured ;  and  it  is  &r  more 
probable  that  the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe  would  have 
satisfied  and  disarmed  the  wrath  and  fury  of  the  people. 
At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  he  descended  from  the  throne 
in  a  manner  which,  if  it  is  cruel  to  call  it  ignominious,  was 
not  rendered  captivating  or  affecting  by  any  of  those  touch- 
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ing  or  striking  cironmstances  whicli  often  enyiron  and  deco- 
rate the  saorince  of  fallen  majesty. 

There  is  a  strong  impression  that  if  they  had  unsparingly 
used  the  military  means  at  their  disposal  while  it  was  still 
time,  the  monarchy  would  haye  been  sayed  and  the  tumult 
suppressed.  The  rc^icollection  of  the  Idth  Vend^miaire  and 
the  Place  St.  Koch,  when  the  troops  of  the  Conyention  de- 
feated the  Sections  of  Paris,  produces  this  notion.  But  when 
the  time  was  giyen  to  the  emeute  to  ^w  and.  expand,  and 
when  the  National  Guards  took  part  m  it,  all  was  oyer ;  for 
the  troops  of  the  line,  who  would  haye  repressed  the  mob, 
would  not  fight  against  the  National  Guards.  Between 
blunders,  bad  adyice,  and  delay,  the  insurrection  sprang  at 
once  into  gigantic  proportions,  and  the  world  has  seen  with 
amazement  a  King  who  was  considered  so  astute  and  coura- 
geous, with  sons  lull  of  spirit  and  intelligence,  sink  with- 
out striking  a  blow  for  their  kingdom,  perishing  without  a 
struggle,  and  consequently  falling  dishonored  and  unregret- 
ted.  The  end  of  Charles  X.  was  far  more  dignified  than 
that  of  his  cousin,  and  the  suryiyors  of  that  shipwreck  may 
see  with  a  melancholy  satisfaction  their  successful  competitor 
"whelmed  in  deeper  gulfs*'  than  themselyes.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe has  been  seyent^n  years  on  the  throne ;  in  many  re- 
spects a  yery  amiable  man,  and,  though  crafty  and  un- 
scrupulous as  a  politician,  and  neither  beloyed  nor  re- 
rted,  he  has  neyer  done  anything  to  make  himself  an 
,  ct  of  the  excessiye  hatred  and  bitter  feelings  which  haye 
been  exhibited  against  him  and  his  family.  The  mob, 
though,  on  the  whole,  moderate  and  good-numored,  haye 
been  yiolent  against  his  person,  and  they  plundered  the 
Palais  Boyal,  inyaded  the  Tuileries,  and  burned  Neuilly  to 
show  their  abhorrence  of  him.  This  manifestation  is  a 
cruel  commentary  on  his  reign  and  his  character  as  King. 

London^  March  6th. — The  fugitiyes  haye  all  arriyed  here 
day  by  day  with  the  exception  of  the  Duchesse  d'Orl^ans 
and  her  children,  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  Germany.  The 
King  and  Queen  came  yesterday  from  Newhayen,  where 
they  landed  }  Madame  de  Lieyen  and  Guizot  the  day  before, 
the  one  from  Paris,  the  other  through  Belgium ;  they  were 
in  the  same  train  (leaying  Paris  at  seyen  o'clock  on  Thursday 
night),  but  neither  knew  the  other  was  there.  The  King,  as 
soon  as  he  reached  England,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  in 
which  he  gaye  her  to  understand  that  he  considered,  all  as 
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over  with  him,  and  he  said  that  it  was  the  Comte  de  Neuitty 
who  thanked  her  for  all  her  past  and  present  kindness  to 
himself  and  his  family.  It  was  a  yery  good  letter  (Lord 
Linsdowne  tells  me),  and  the  Qneen  was  much  moved  dy  it 
Her  personal  resentment  had  long  ceased ;  Aberdeen  told  me 
last  night  that  she  had  told  him  so  not  long  a^o,  and  that 
thongh  the  political  question  was  another  thing,  her  personal 
feelings  toward  the  fVeneh  Boyal  Family  were  what  they 
had  ever  been. 

Yesterday  I  saw  Madame  de  Lieyen^  and  heard  her  nar- 
rative, both  personal  and  historical  With  the  sufferers, 
as  with  the  spectators,  the  predominant  feeling  is  one  of  in- 
tense  astonishment  amounting  to  a  sort  of  incredulity; 
every  one  repeats  (as  well  they  may)  that  nothing  that  his- 
tory has  recorded,  or  fiction  invented,  ever  approached  this 
wonderful  reality,  wonderful  in  every  way,  in  its  whole  and 
in  all  its  parts.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  not  contrary 
to  every  antecedent  probabilitjr,  to  all  preconceived  notions 
of  the  characters  of  the  principal  actors,  and  to  the  way  in 
which  almost  everybody  concerned  might  have  been  expected 
to  act  The  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the 
contest  have  been  equSly  wonderful :  the  conduct  of  the 
old  Government  and  the  conduct  of  the  new ;  the  events  of 
months  or  years  crammed  into  a  few  days  or  hours ;  the 
whole  change  so  vast  and  complete,  made  as  at  the  stroke  of 
an  enchanter's  wand*  France,  on  Monday,  February  22d,  a 
powerful,  peaceful,  and  apparently  impregnable  Monarchy ; 
on  Wednesday,  24th  of  tue  same  month,  the  whole  of  her 
Royalty  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  France 
become  a  Republic  no  less  powerful  and  peaceful ;  the  au- 
thority of  the  latter  form  of  government  as  generally  ac- 
knowledged as  that  of  the  former  was  a  week  before ;  and 
an  able,  vigorous,  and  despotic  Qovemment  established  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  which  was,  with  universal  consent 
and  approbation,  and  the  admiration  even  of  those  whom  it 
had  displaced,  discharging  every  legislative  as  well  as  execu- 
tive function. 

Madame  de  Lieven's  story  runs  thus :  On  Sunday — that 
is,  this  day  fortnight—she  had  a  reception  as  usual.  No 
alarm  prevailed,  but  she  was  a  little  struck  by  Delessert  tell- 
ing her  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  agitation  among 
some  of  the  lower  orders  of  workmen,  and  those  who  were 
known  to  the  Qovemment  as  Oommunists ;  still  he  did  not 
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appear  to  attach  mnoh  importance  to  it.  On  Monday  even- 
ing Goizot  told  her  that  it  was  possible  there  might  he  some 
rioting  and  disFturbance  in  the  streets  the  following  day,  and 
he  advised  her  to  go  out  of  her  house  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
morning,  which  she  did,  ordering  her  dinner  and  meaning  to 
return.  That  same  day  the  commotions  b^an,  but  still  the 
Ministers  were  unterrified ;  and  though  the  affair  began  to  be 
serious,  they  never  doubted  that  they  should  be  able  to  sup- 
press the  tumult  and  restore  order.  Everything  went  on,  as 
IS  well  known,  up  to  Wednesday  morning,  when  Guizot  saw 
the  King,  told  him  all  would  ^o  right,  and  went  to  the 
Chamber.  While  there  Duch&tel  called  him  out,  and  told 
him  the  Kinj^  wanted  him  directly  at  the  Tuileries.  He  was 
surprised,  asked  for  what,  and  proposed  they  should  go  to- 
gether, which  they  did.  When  they  got  there  they  lound 
the  King  much  disturbed ;  he  said  the  Commandant  of  a 
Legion  of  the  iN'ational  Guard  had  been  to  him  and  told 
him  they  must  have  reform,  and  he  was  afraid  the  rest  of 
the  National  Guard  would  follow  the  example.  **  Well,** 
said  Guizot,  ^*  if  they  do,  we  shall  have  no  dimcuUy  in  put- 
ting down  such  a  demonstration.''  ^^Oh,  but,'*  said  the 
King,  ^^  that  will  produce  bloodshed,  and  may  lead  to  lam- 
entable events ;  **  and  then,  after  beating  about  the  bush  a 
good  deal,  and  with  many  expressions  of  personal  attachment 
to  Guizot,  he  said,  '^  Perhaps  a  change  of  Ministers  might 
settle  everything,  and  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassment." 
Guizot  at  once  said  that  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  thing 
made  it  ^'  une  affaire  r6solue,'*  and  if  His  Majesty  thought 
that  by  taking  any  other  Ministers  he  could  improve  the 
state  of  his  affairs,  he,  of  course,  ought  to  do  so.  The  King 
then  talked  of  his  regrets,  and  that  he  would  rather  abdicate 
than  part  with  him.  Guizot  said  abdication  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  The  King  then  talked  of  sending  for  M0I6,  and 
Guizot  assured  him  of  his  readiness  to  support  Mol4,  or  any 
other  man  who  would  maintain  Conservative  principles.  He 
then  returned  to  the  Chamber,  and  announced  that  the  Min- 
isters were  out*  The  Conservatives  were  struck  with  aston- 
ishment and  alarm  ;  crowded  round  Guizot,  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  resigned.  He  said  '^  No ;  that  he  had  been  dis- 
missed." M0I6  was  sent  for,  and  said  he  would  try  and  form 
a  Government  The  King  said  he  had  only  one  exclusion 
to  insist  on  :  that  Bugeaud  should  not  command  the  troops. 
M0I6  said  it  was  the  very  first  appointment  he  should  pro- 
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pose  to  His  Majesty.  The  King  wanted  to  keep  the  com- 
mand in  the  hands  of  his  sons.  M0I6  went  away  to  try  his 
hand.  Meanwhile  the  a^tation  of  Paris  increased.  At 
night;  hearing  nothing  of  Mol^,  the  King  sent  Pasqnier  to 
him ;  he  found  him  alone.  ^^  Well,  is  yonr  GoTemmeut 
formed?"  "No,  not  yet;  but  I  expect  to  see  Passy  to- 
morrow morning."  He  was  told  this  would  not  do,  and 
while  he  had  been  thus  wasting  time,  the  moyement  was 
swelling  and  adyancing.  So  M0I6  went  to  the  Palace  at  ten 
at  night,  and  threw  the  thing  up.  Then  the  King  sent  for 
Thiers  and  Odilon  Barrot.  Thiers  made  it  a  condition  that 
the  troops  should  not  act  for  twelve  hours,  and  said  he  would 
meanwhile  answer  for  the  people.  The  King  consented,  and 
he  and  Odilon  Barrot  went  out  into  the  streets  on  horseback 
to  harangue  the  mob,  announce  their  Ministry,  and  send 
them  home  satisfied  ;  they  were  received  with  menaces  and 
shots,  and  sent  about  their  business.  They  went  back  to  the 
Tuileries  and  said  all  was  over,  and  they  could  do  nothing. 
Early  in  the  morning  (Thursday  morning)  the  state  of  affairs 
having  become  more  and  more  formidaDle,  a  host  of  people 
came  to  the  Tuileries  (Emile  Girardin  amon^  them),  and  all 
urged  the  King  to  abdicate.  He  asked  Thiers  what  he  ad- 
vi^.  Thiers  had  lost  his  head,  and  said  he  was  not  his 
Minister,  and  could  give  no  advice ;  all  the  rest  fnone  more 
urgently  than  the  Due  de  Montpensier)  pressed  tne  King  to 
abdicate.  The  King  was  reluctant,  and  Piscatory  alone  en- 
treated him  not  to  do  so.  "II  ne  faut  jamais  abdiquer. 
Sire,"  he  said  to  him  ;  "  voilA  le  moment  de  monter  i  cbeval 
et  de  vous  montrer."  The  Queen  behaved  like  a  heroine. 
She  who  was  so  mild  and  religious,  and  who  never  took  any 
part  in  public  affairs,  alone  showed  firmness  and  resolution  ; 
she  thanked  Piscatory  for  his  advice  to  the  King,  and  said, 
"  Mon  ami,  il  ne  faut  pas  abdiquer  ;  plut6t  mourez  en  Koi." 
But  the  more  disgraceful  counsel  prevailed.  He  abdicated, 
and  hurried  off,  as  we  know.  Piscatory  was  with  him  to  the 
last,  and  the  Queen,  on  parting  from  him,  told  him  to  tell 
Guizot  that  she  owed  to  him  all  she  had  enjoyed  of  happiness 
for  the  last  six  years.  Thus  fell  the  Orleans  dynasty,  pi- 
touahlemerUy  honteusement,  without  respect  or  sympathy. 
"Where,"  I  asked,  "were  the  sons,  and  what  did  tney  do  r" 
Madame  de  Lieven  only  shook  her  head.  She  herself  had 
taken  refuge  at  St.  Aulaire's,  then  at  Apponyi's,  then  at  an 
Austrian  attache's  ;  then  Pierre  d'Aremberg  took  her  under 
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his  oare^  and  hid  her  at  Mr.  Boberts's,  the  English  painter^ 
who  brought  her  to  England  as  Mrs.  Boberts,  with  gold  and 
jewels  secreted  in  her  dress.  Ooiaot  was  concealed  one  day 
at  Piscatory's,  the  other  at  the  Duo  de  Broglie'*s. 

In  all  this  great  drama  Lamartine  stands  forth  pre- 
eminently as  the  principal  character;  how  long  it  may  last 
God  only  knows^  but  such  a  fortnight  of  greatness  the  world 
has  hardly  ever  seen ;  for  fame  and  glory  with  posterity  it 
were  well  for  him  to  die  now.  His  position  is  something 
superhuman  at  this  moment;  the  eyes  of  the  uniyerse  are 
upcm  him,  and  he  is  not  only  the  theme  of  eeneral  admira- 
tion and  praise,  but  on  him  almost  alone  the  hopes  of  the 
world  are  placed.  He  is  the  principal  author  of  this  Beyolu- 
tion ;  they  say  tiliat  his  book  has  been  a  prime  cause  of  it ; ' 
and  that  which  he  has  had  the  glory  of  directing,  moderat- 
ing, restraining.  His  labor  has  been  stupendous,  his  elo- 
quence wonderful.  When  the  new  (Joyemment  was  sur- 
rounded by  thousands  of  armed  rabble,  bellowing  and  raging 
for  they  Knew  not  what,  Lamartine  contriyed  to  appease 
their  rage,  to  soften,  control,  and  eyentually  master  them ; 
so  great  a  trial  of  eloquence  was  hardly  eyer  heard  of.  Then 
from  the  beginning  he  has  exhibited  undaunted  coura^ge  and 
consummate  skill,  proclaiming  order,  peace,  humanity,  re- 
spect for  persons  and  property.  This  improyised  Cabinet, 
strangely  composed,  has  eyinced  most  curious  yigor,  actiyity, 
and  wisdom ;  they  haye  forced  eyerybody  to  respect  them ; 
but  Lamartine  towers  aboye  them  all,  and  is  the  presiding 

genius  of  the  new  creation.  He  has  acted  like  a  man  of 
onor  and  of  feeling  too.  He  offered  the  King  an  escort ; 
he  wrote  to  Madame  Guizot  and  told  her  her  son  was  safe 
in  England,  and  caused  the  report  of  this  to  be  spread  abroad 
that  he  might  not  be  sought  for ;  and,  moreoyer,  he  sent  to 
Quizot  to  say  if  he  was  not  in  safety  where  he  was  he  might 
come  to  his  house.  When  he  first  proposed  the  abolition  of 
the  punishment  of  death  he  was  oyerruled ;  but  the  next  day 
he  proposed  it  again,  and  declared  if  his  colleagues  would 
not  consent  he  would  throw  up  his  office,  quit  the  concern, 
and  they  might  make  him  if  they  pleased  the  first  yictim  of 
the  law  they  would  not  abolish.  All  this  is  yery  great  in 
the  man  who  the  Due  de  Broglie  told  me  was  so  b^,  ^^  un 
mauyais  liyre  par  un  mauyais  homme,'^  and  consequently 

>  **  The  Oirondins,"  and  Btill  more  Domas's  play  of  the  **  Chevaliers  de  la 
Maiaon  Bouge." 
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all  France  is  prajriug  for  the  contiDnation  of  the  life  and 
power  of  Lamartine ;  and  the  ejtiles  whom  he  has  been 
principally  instrumental  in  driving  from  their  oonntry  are 
all  loud  m  praise  and  admiration  of  his  humanity  ana  his 
capacity. 

Aberdeen  saw  Guizot  yesterday;  he  is  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  and  wants  for  nothing*  He  told  Aberdeen  that 
for  the  last  two  years  he  thought  there  was  a  considerable 
alteration  in  the  ^King's  mind ;  that  he  was  occasionalltf  as 
Tigorous  as  every  but  on  the  whole  that  he  was  changed  for 
the  worse.  This  makes  Guizot's  conduct  during  these  two 
years  only  the  more  inexcusabla  He  thinks  (as  everybody 
else  does)  that  this  fine  fabric  which  has  risen  like  an  ex- 
halation will  not  last  long,  and  he  said,  ^^  You  English  bet 
about  every  thine;  if  I  was  compelled  to  bet,  F  should  for 
choice  take  the  Duohesse  d'Orl&ms  and  her  sons  as  the  most 
probable  eventuality  where  everything  is  so  uncertain. '^ 

March  6th. — I  called  on  Guizot  yesterday ;  found  several 
people  there,  and  Delessert,  who  was  telling  his  story  and  all 
that  had  happened  to  hinL  Then  Guizot  told  us  his,  which, 
though  it  is  essentially  the  same  as  what  Madame  de  Lieven 
told  me,  as  it  is  more  circumstantial  and  in  some  respects 
different  I  will  not  pass  over.  He  begsoi  with  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  when  ne  went  to  the  Tuileries  and  transacted 
business  with  the  Eling  as  usual ;  thence  to  the  Chambers. 
Duoh&tel  called  him  out,  and  thev  went  to  the  Tuileries  to- 
gether. In  the  way  there  DuchAtel  told  him  that  the  King  was 
very  uneasy  and  alarmed  at  the  reform  petitions  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  the  National  Guards,  and  had  been 
talking  of  changing  the  Government  and  sending  for  M0I& 
When  they  arrived  the  King  addressed  Guizot  in  this  sense, 
said  that  he  had  received  petitions  from  this  and  that  officer 
of  the  Garde  Nationale,  and  that  all  the  rest  would  follow 
their  example ;  that  they  all  asked  for  Reform,  and  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  Ministers.  Guizot  said  he  was  quite  ready 
to  face  the  difficulty,  having  the  support  of  the  Chambers ; 
but  that  he  must  have  thsS  of  the  King  also.  The  King 
then  sent  for  the  Queen  and  the  two  Dukes  of  Nemours  and 
Montpensier,  imd  they  all  joined  with  the  King  in  urging 
on  Guizot  the  necessitv  of  a  change  of  Ministers  to  appease 
the  clamor  that  had  oeen  raised.  Guizot  said  that  from 
the  moment  the  King  and  the  Boval  Family  signified  such 
an  opinion  and  such  a  desire  to  him,  it  was  '^  une  affaire 
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r^solue,''  and  it  was  fais  duty  to  submit  to  their  pleasure. 
The  King  asked  him  if  he  thought  M0I6  could  form  a 
OoTemment.  He  said  '^Yes^  he  might;''  and  that  he 
should  certainly  have  his  best  support  if  he  made  the  at- 
tempt The  sing  appears  not  to  naye  been  quite  deoid^  ; 
but  while  they  were  still  conyersing  some  one  arrived  from 
the  Chamber  and  informed  Guizot  mat  he  must  return  there 
directlj,  as  an  interpellation  was  going  to  be  made  to  him. 
He  said  to  the  King  that  he  must  return  and  tell  the 
Chamber  what  the  state  of  thin^  was,  and  on  what  His 
Majesty  thought  fit  finally  to  decide.  The  King  said  that 
he  might  announce  that  he  had  sent  for  M0I6  to  form  a 
Oovemment.  Guizot  returned  to  the  Chamber  and  made 
the  announcement,  which  was  receiyed  with  astonishment 
and  indication  by  the  Conseryatiye  deputies,  who  crowded 
round  him  and  inquired  if  he  had  resigned,  crying  out, 
^^Nous  sommes  abandonn^"  He  replied  that  he  had  not 
resigned,  but  had  been  dismissed.  From  the  Chamber  he 
returned  to  the  Tuileriee,  and  told  the  King  what  had 
passed  there.  The  King  said  he  had  sent  for  M0I6,  who 
had  undertaken  to  try  and  form  a  Goyemment.  Meanwhile 
affairs  were  getting  worse  in  the  town,  and  the  concession 
of  the  King  had  of  course  encouraged  the  factious.  Guizot, 
who  could  not  return  home,  went  to  the  Duo  de  Broglie  and 
went  to  bed.  Not  long  after,  at  one  in  the  morning^  he  was 
called  up  by  a  message  desiring  him  to  come  to  the  Tuileries 
forthwith ;  he  went,  when  the  King  told  him  he  had  just 
heard  from  M0I6  that  he  had  trira  Passy,  Dufaure,  and 
BiUault,  who  had  all  refused,  and  consequently  that  he  could 
not  form  a  Goyemment  His  Majesty  said  that  he  was  now 
disposed  to  giye  the  command  of  the  troops  to  Marshal 
Bugeaud,  and  that  of  the  National  Guard  to  Lamoricidre, 
and  let  them  put  down  the  Smeute.  Guizot  said  it  was  the 
best  thing  he  could  do,  and  he  would  sign  the  decree  if  he 
would  make  it  This  was  immediately  done.  Meanwhile 
the  Kin^  had  sent  for  Thiers,  who  came,  accepted  the  office 
of  forming  a  Goyemment,  but  desired  that  Odilon  Barrot 
might  be  joined  with  him,  to  which  the  King  agreed.  Thiers 
ana  Barrot  then  insisted  that  for  some  hours  the  military 
should  not  be  allowed  to  act,  and  they  undertook  to  pacify 
the  people  and  |)Ut  an  end  to  the  imeute.  The  King  haying 
consented  to  this,  they  mounted  on  horseback  and  went  off 
in  different  directions  to  harangue  the  people  and  announce 
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their  Ministry.  They  were  severally  reoeiyed  with  hisses, 
uproar,  and  in  some  instances  shots,  and  retnrned  to  the 
palace  and  announced  their  failure.  By  this  time  there  was 
an  affluence  of  people  at  the  TuiJeries ;  the  storm  without 
increased  and  approached ;  the  military,  who  were  without 
orders,  did  nothing,  and  all  was  over.  I  asked  Delessert 
whether  the  troops  were  well  disposed.  He  said,  ^^  Perfectly." 
Guizot  said,  ^^  My  entire  conviction  is,  that  if  Bu^ud  had 
acted  the  moment  he  took  the  command,  everything  would 
have  been  over  before  nine  o'clock. '^  When  the  Kin^  was 
prefixed  to  resign.  Piscatory  said  to  him,  **  Sire,  si  vous  signez 
votre  abdication,  vous  n'aurez  pas  r6gn6.''  Guizot  told  me 
that  the  Oovemment  had  long  been  aware  of  the  secret 
societies,  but  never  could  asceHain  who  were  their  chiefs ; 
that  their  intention  had  been  to  delav  their  renublican 
attempt  till  the  death  of  the  Eling,  out  that  tney  had 
changed  this  plan  on  the  Tuesday  night,  and  resolved  to 
seize  the  present  occasion.  I  tola  him  we  had  always  sup- 
posed the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris,  composing  the  bulk  of  the 
National  Guanj,  to  be  disposed  to  order,  and  that  they  would 
have  maintained  it.  He  said  the  great  majority  of  them 
were  so,  but  that  the  well-disposed  h^  not  come  forth,  while 
the  factious  minority  had.  Moreover,  "  you  English  cannot 
conceive  what  our  lowest  class  is  :  your  oWn  is  a  mere  mob 
without  courage  or  organization,  and  not  given  to  politics ; 
ours  on  the  contrary,  tne  lowest  class,  is  eager  about  politics 
and  with  a  perfect  military  or^nization,  and  therefore  most 
formidable.^'  I  said  Lamartine  had  done  very  well.  He 
said  yes,  and  praised  him,  though  not  very  cordiall  v ;  and 
he  added  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  always  wanted  to  be 
in  the  first  place,  and  had  never  been  able  to  accomplish  it. 
He  had  tried  it  in  the  Legitimist  party,  and  haa  found 
Berryer ;  in  the  Conservatives,  and  had  found  him  (GuizoU  ; 
and  in  the  Opposition,  where  he  was  met  by  Thiers.  On 
the  present  occasion  (he  might  have  added)  he  had  found 
Odilon  Barrot,  but  he  managed  to  give  him  the  go-by.  He 
and  Odilon  Barrot  were  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  when 
the  attempt  was  determined  on,  and  Odilon  Barrot  wanted 
to  try  the  intermediate  measure  of  the  Re^ncy  and  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans ;  but  Lamartine  flung  himself  at  once 
into  the  Bepublic,  and  thus  crushed  his  colleague  and  placed 
hiinself  witnout  a  rival  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  Guizot 
said  all  this  could  not  last ;  that  France  had  no  desire  for  a 
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Bepublic ;  eyerybody  had  adhered  from  fear  or  pmdenoe. 
He  expected,  howeyer,  that  there  would  be  a  great  battle  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  within  a  few  days  between  the  Bepnb- 
licans  and  the  Commnnists,  in  which  the  former  would 
preyail,  because  the  National  Guard  would  support  the  for- 
mer.* 

He  gaye  us  an  account  of  his  own  personal  adyentures, 
which  were  yery  simple.  He  left  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior with  Madame  DuchAtel,  Due  de  Broglie,  and  two  other 
people ;  and  he  was  first  taken  to  a  house  where  he  was  told 
he  would  be  safe,  and  conducted  by  the  portidre  au  cinquiime. 
She  entered  the  room  after  him  and  said,  "You  are  M. 
Guizot  ?  "  He  said,  "  I  am."  "  Fear  nothing, '*  she  said  ] 
**  you  are  safe  here.  You  haye  always  defended  honest  peo- 
ple, and  I  will  take  care  nobody  comes  near  you."  In  the 
eyening  he  went  to  the  Due  de  Broglie's ;  he  was  one  day  at 
Piscatory's ;  and  on  Wednesday  nignt  he  left  Paris  as  some- 
body's seryant.  He  said  he  was  neyer  in  danger,  as  the  Qoy- 
emment  would  haye  been  sorry  to  apprehend  him. 

March  7th. — ^The  French  Keyolution  has  been  so  absorb- 
ing as  well  as  exciting  that  I  haye  neyer  found  time  to  write 
shout  domestic  affairs,  so  what  I  haye  now  to  say  must  be 
put  in  narratiye  form  instead  of  that  of  journal.  I  haye 
oeen  in  continual  communication  with  Graham  for  some 
time  past,  especially  during  Charles  Wood's  income-tax 
agony.  Graham,  who  is  by  way  of  being  yery  friendly  to  the 
Government  (but  is  evidently  not  sorry  to  see  their  mis- 
management and  unpopularity),  said  so  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty they  would  have  m  carrying  the  two  per  cent,  that  I 
went  to  Charles  Wood  and  told  him  what  1  had  heard.  I 
found  him  very  uneasy,  and  he  owned  to  me  that  he  had  re- 
ceived similar  opinions  from  many  other  Quarters.  The  same 
night  (a  Saturday)  I  met  him  at  Lady  Palmerston's,  when 
he  asked  me  to  nnd  out  from  Graham  what  substitute  he 
would  propose.  I  saw  Graham  on  Sunday,  when  he  more 
strongly  ur^d  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  addition, 
saying  nothmg  would  enable  them  to  carry  it ;  and  he  said, 
in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  that  he  should  take  the  money  the 
Chancellor  wanted  from  the  reserve  in  hand — in  short^ust 
what  the  Government  eventually  did.  I  saw  Charles  Wood 
the  same  night,  and  told  him  what  Graham  recommended, 
and  this  advice  they  took. 

>  His  prediction  was  exactly  aooomplished,  only  a  good  deal  later. 
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After  this,  and  indeed  before  it  too,  Orahf^m  and  I  had 
many  conyersations  about  the  Goyemment,  its  state  and 
prospects,  John  Bossell  and  his  health,  Peel  and  political 
probabilities  and  possibilities.  We  agreed  that  the  Govern- 
ment  was  mnch  damaged,  weak  and  unpopular,  and  would 
have  difficulty  in  going  on^  especially  if,  as  seemed  most 
likely.  Lord  John^  h^th  gave  way,  and  he  should  be 
forced  to  retire.  I  said  nothmg  would  then  be  possible  but 
Peel.  On  this  he  made  me  a  speech,  declaring  Peel  was  im- 
possible. He  was,  in  the  first  place,  determined  not  to  take 
office ;  lady  Peel,  who  has  great  influence  with  him,  doing  her 
best  to  dissuade  him ;  but  besides  personal  reluctance  and 
objections,  his  position  puts  him  out  of  the  Question.  The 
Protectionists  hate  him  as  much  as  ever,  and  he  hates  them 
with  equal  intensity;  he  abhors  what  he  considers  their 
ingratitude  as  well  as  their  folly,  and  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  even  if  thev  would 
with  him ;  therefore  he  has  no  party.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  he  has  not  ten  followers :  how  then,  in  a  country 
which  can  only  be  governed  by  party,  can  he  become  Minis- 
ter? That  to  think  of  puttmg  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
Whig  party  would  be  absurd :  at  sixty  years  old  to  begin 
such  a  strange  career  would  be  ridiculous.  He  said  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  same  strain,  all  very  plausible  and  not  easy 
to  answer;  and  the  conclusion  from  which  was  that,  for 
various  reasons.  Peel  would  not  under  anv  circumstances  be 
Minister  again.  But  in  the  meantime  the  reports  of  Lord 
John's  declining  health  gained  ground ;  the  weakness  of  the 
Government  became  more  apparent ;  the  Badicals  declared 
war  against  them ;  and  one  person  after  another  began  to 
turn  his  eyes  toward  PeeL  There  was  some  talk  about  send- 
ing for  Olarendon,  which  I  wrote  to  him ;  and  in  reply  he 
entreated  me  to  extinguish  any  such  idea  if  I  met  with  it ; 
and  he  then  demonstrated  that  Peel  was  a  necessity  and  the 
only  alternative.  So  many  people  in  different  ways  said  the 
same  thing  to  me,  that  I  told  Graham.  He  was  (or  affected 
to  be)  still  impressed  with  all  the  insuperable  oostacles  to 
Peel's  return,  among  which  he  himself  and  Aberdeen  were 
considerable,  as  Peel  would  never  return  without  both  of 
them,  and  they  were  particularly  odious  to  the  Whigs.  I 
said  he  was  not  popular  with  them,  but  neither  was  ne  so 
odious ;  and  they  knew  very  well  that  if  Peel  returned,  he 
must  and  would  return  wiui  him.    As  to  Aberdeen  it  was 
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different,  because  he  had  behaTed  so  ill  erer  since  he  left 
office,  and  opposed  the  GoTemment  in  the  most  unfair  and 
ungenerous  manner.  He  said  Peel  nerer  would  haye  Palm- 
erston  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  would  want  Aberdeen  there, 
in  whom  all  his  confidence  was  placed  :  not  but  what  Aber- 
deen would  be  yery  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice.  I  told  him 
that  it  was  eyident  there  was  but  one  way  by  which  Peel 
could  return  to  office,  and  that  was  the  arriyai  of  a  state  of 
things  which  at  once  rendered  him  a  ^reat  public  necessity, 
and  the  urgency  of  which  would  make  his  rerosal  impossible ; 
that  he  must  be  inyited  by  the  whole  Whig  party,  not  as  a 
&yor  due  to  him,  but  as  a  sacrifice  exacted  from  him ;  and 
that  this  must  be  done  heartily,  sincerely,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
unselfishness,  and  on  public  and  patriotic  grounds.  Since 
this  Lord  John  Bussell  has  taken  himself  off  to  Hastings  to 
try  and  get  well.  As  Graham  tells  Peel  eyerything  I  say,  the 
latter  now  knows  well  what  is  thought  and  expected,  and  he 
has  only  so  to  conduct  himself  as  to  make  the  adhesion  and 
oyertures  of  the  Whig  party  possible  and  not  difficult  when 
the  time  and  occasion  are  ripe.  The  matter  is  replete  with 
difficulties,  and  nothing  but  a  great  exigency  can  smooth 
them  away.  At  present  there  are  too  many  jealousies  and 
animosities  afloat ;  there  is  too  much  of  suspicion,  distrust, 
and  old  dislike  lingering  in  men's  minds  to  admit  of  the  de- 
sired amalgamation ;  and  unhappily  the  characters  of  the 
1)rincipal  actors,  both  of  John  Bussell  and  Peel,  are  extreme- 
y  ill  suited  to  deal  with  such  a  delicate  and  difficult  state  of 
affairs. 

March  10th. — Lord  John  Bussell  is  better,  and  writes 
word  confidently  from  Hastings  that  he  shall  return  conya- 
lescent.  Yesterday  I  saw  Southern  and  Mrs.  Austin,  both 
iust  arriyed  from  Paris.  They  haye  each  been  writing 
letters  the  last  two  or  three  days  m  the  Times^  which  are  ex- 
cellent descriptions  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  France.  Not- 
ing can  be  more  deplorable  than  it  all  is,  and  daily  getting 
worse  :  no  confidence,  no  work,  and  eyerything  threatening 
frightful  financial  and  commercial  difficulties,  and  a  general 
expectation  of  confusion,  yiolence,  and  bloodshed.  Sonthem 
told  me  that  the  dissensions  in  the  Proyisional  Goyemment 
were  great,  and  the  discussions  yiolent ;  Lamartine  often  in 
a  minority  ;  no  regular  parties  formed,  but  a  continual  diyid- 
ing  and  crossing  on  different  subjects.  Lamartine  wanted 
to  omit  what  he  said  in  his  Circular  about  the  Treaties  of 
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1815^  but  was  oTerruled.  Southern  thinks  the  Proyisional 
Government  will  quarrel  and  break  up  before  the  Chambers 
can  meet.  They  both  agree  that  all  France  abhors  this 
Bevolntion^  but  notwithstanding  the  bitter  and  nniyersal 
regret  that  it  has  occasioned,  and  will  still  more  hereafter, 
ttmt  nobody  thinks  of  endeayoring  to  restore  the  monarchy 
in  any  way  or  under  any  head.  The  Kin^  was  not  so  un- 
popular as  Quizot,  and  they  confirm  all  previous  impressions, 
that  not  only  he  might  have  been  saved,  but  that  nothing 
but  a  series  of  fatal  and  inconceivable  blunders  and  the  most 
deplorable  weakness  could  have  upset  him.  The  causes  of 
this  prodigious  effect  were  ludicrously  small.  Southern  de- 
clares there  were  not  above  4,000  armed  men  of  the  popu- 
lace actually  employed ;  but  the  troops  were  everywhere 
paralyzed,  boys  carried  off  the  cannon  from  the  midst  of 
them  without  resistance.  No  one  has  the  slightest  concep- 
tion what  turn  matters  will  take,  but  all  seem  to  be  of  opin- 
ion they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bonapartes.  The 
Orleanses  are  now  detested,  and  even  the  Legitimists  do  not 
look  to  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  because  he  is  a  poor  creature, 
has  no  children,  and  they  believe  is  not  likely  to  have  any ; 
therefore  it  would  not  l>e  worth  while  to  restore  a  dynasty 
which  would  end  with  him. 

March  ll^A.— -Guizot  received  a  letter  from  the  Due  de 
Broglie  yesterday,  in  which  he  said  that  Paris  was  quiet  on 
the  day  he  wrote,  but  such  was  the  state  of  things  that  any 
day  it  might  be  the  scene  of  confusion  and  rapine.  I  asked 
Madame  de  Lieven  what  the  policy  of  the  Oovemment  had 
been  about  Beform.  She  saia.  King,  Duch&tel,  and  Ouizot 
had  all  been  determined  against  Beform  ;  the  latter  willing 
to  concede  a  very  little,  but  always  resolved  to  keep  the  Con- 
servative majority,  with  which  Keform  was  incompatible.  I 
asked  why,  after  having  allowed  the  banquets  in  the  prov- 
inces, they  would  not  suffer  that  in  the  capital  ?  The  reply 
was  very  insufficient :  because  they  did  not  like  to  stop  the 
expression  of  public  opinions  in  the  country  generally ;  but 
at  Paris,  when  and  where  the  Chambers  were  assembled,  those 
opinions  might  have  been  expressed  in  them.  I  met  Guizot 
at  dinner  at  the  Hollands' ;  he  goes  about  everywhere,  is 
very  cheerful,  and  puts  a  good  face  on  it ;  everybody  is  very 
civil  to  him,  and  he  feels  tne  kindness  of  his  reception,  espe- 
cially as  he  knows  he  has  been  personally  obnoxious  since  the 
Spanish  marriages.     He  said  last  night,  that  he  considered 
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the  payment  of  the  members  of  the  Gonvention  fatal  to  the 
composition  of  that  Assembly.  The  old  revolutionary  As- 
semolies  never  paid  their  members.  Napoleon  was  the  first 
who  introdacea  that  custom  :  his  Senators  were  paid  30,000 
francs ;  his  Deputies  10,000  francs,  Guizot  went  to'see  the 
King  and  Queen  two  days  ago  :  the  interview  was  very  affect- 
ing ;  both  threw  themselves  on  his  neck ;  the  King  is  the 
most  abattu  of  the  two ;  he  has  no  money. 

March  12tA. — Yesterday  Lady  Granville  and  Lady  Geor- 

fiana  Fullerton  went  to  Glaremont  to  see  the  Bo^al  IFamilv. 
*he  Queen  was  gone  to  town,  but  they  were  received  by  t&e 
King,  who  talk^  to  them  for  an  hour  and  gave  them  a  nar- 
rative of  his  adventures,  which  they  related  to  me  last  night. 
It  was  very  curious,  that  is,  curious  as  an  exhibition  of  his 
character.  He  described  his  flight,  and  all  his  subsequent 
adventures,  his  travels,  his  disguises,  his  privations,  the  dan- 
gers he  incurred,  the  kindness  and  assistance  he  met  with, 
all  very  minutely.  They  said  it  was  very  interesting,  and 
even  very  amusing ;  admirably  well  told.  He  was  occasion- 
ally pathetic  and  occasionally  droll ;  his  story  was  told  with 
a  mixture  of  the  serious  and  the  comic— sometimes  laughing 
and  at  others  almost  crying — ^that  was  very  strange.  It  struck 
them  that  he  was  very  undignified,  even  vulgar,  and  above 
all  that  he  seemed  to  be  animated  with  no  feeling  toward 
his  country,  but  to  view  the  whole  history  through  the 
medium  of  self.  He  said  of  the  French,  ^'  Us  ont  choisi  leur 
sort ;  je  dois  supporter  le  mien."  He  gave  a  very  different 
account  of  what  passed  from  that  of  Guizot.  He  said  he 
was  in  fiersonal  danger  when  he  was  on  horseback  reviewing 
the  National  Guard  on  Thursday  morning ;  that  they  pressed 
round  him,  shouting  for  reform.  He  cried  out,  *'  Mais  vous 
I'avez,  la  r^forme ;  faissez-moi  passer  done  I "  and  that  he  was 
obliged  to  spur  his  horse  through  the  mob,  and  got  back  to 
the  Tuileries  with  difficulty.  He  said  he  had  posS  lu  ques- 
tion of  resistance  to  Guizot,  who  had  refused  to  entertain  it, 
said  that  he  could  not  give  orders  to  fire  on  the  National 
Guards.  Their  two  statements  are  quite  irreconcilable,  and 
thus  occur  historical  perplexities  and  the  errors  and  untruths 
which  crowd  all  history.  I  have  always  said  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  series  of  conventional  facts.  There  is  no  absolute  truth 
in  history ;  mankind  arrives  at  probable  results  and  conclu- 
sions in  the  best  way  it  can,  and  oy  collecting  and  comparing 
evidence  it  settles  down  its  ideas  and  its  belief  to  a  certain 
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chain  and  course  of  eyents  which  it  accepts  as  certain,  and 
deals  with  as  if  it  were,  because  it  must  settle  somewhere 
and  on  something,  and  because  a  tolerable  prima  facie  and 
probable  case  is  presented.  But  when  one  sees  how  the 
actors  in  and  spectators  of  the  same  events  differ  in  narrat- 
ing and  describmg  them ;  how  continually  complete  contra- 
dictions are  discovered  to  facts  the  most  generally  believed  ; 
there  is  no  preserving  the  mind  from  a  state  of  skepticism, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  read  or  hear  anything  with  entire  satis- 
faction and  faith.  It  appears  that  the  Royal  Family  have 
no  money,  the  King  having  invested  his  whole  fortune  in 
France,  and  beggary  is  actually  staring  them  in  the  face. 
The  King  evinced  no  bitterness  except  in  speaking  of  the 
English  newspapers,  especiidly  the  Times  ;  and  he  attributed 
much  of  his  unpopularity,  and  what  he  considers  the  unjust 
prejudices  against  him,  to  the  severity  of  their  personal  at- 
tacks on  him !  Curious  enough  this ;  but  as  he  felt  these 
philippics  so  acutelv,  why  did  ho  not  take  warning  from 
them  ? 

John  Bussell  made  his  appearance  in  the  House  on  Fri- 
dav,  but  as  they  were  not  to  divide  he  did  not  stay.  Wilson 
(of  the  Economist)  made  a  very  fine  speech ;  Disraeli  very 
amusing,  and  Qladstone  very  good.  It  was  a  ^reat  night  for 
Free  Trade,  which  Wilson  and  Qladstone  vindicated  with 
great  abilitv.  Tlie  Government  have  been  sadly  vexed  at  an 
article  in  the  Times  on  Friday,  speaking  of  them,  and  Lord 
John  especially,  very  contemptuously.  The  truth  is,  the 
Times  thinks  it  has  sniffed  out  that  they  cannot  go  on,  and 
wants,  according  to  its  custom,  to  give  them  a  shove ;  bat 
matters  are  not  ripe  for  a  change  yet,  nor  anything  like  it. 
It  is  evident  that  the  notion  of  the  weakness  and  incapacity 
of  the  Oovemment  is  spreading  far  and  wide,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  Charles  Wood^s  unpopularity,  nor  is  any  confi- 
dence felt  in  Lord  John  himself.  Palmerston  is  the  most 
in  favor  at  this  moment ;  he  has  done  well  and  gained  some 
credit.  Peel  still  holds  the  same  language  about  not  taking 
office,  and  treats  it  as  a  thing  that  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  his  friends  see  well  enough  that  matters  are  mov- 
ing on  to  this  inevitable  consummation. 

March  14/A. — The  Government  had  a  capital  division  last 
night,  and  Lord  John  made  a  very  good  and  stout  speech. 
In  France  everything  is  going  down-hill  at  railroad  pace. 
This  fine  Revolution,  which  may  be  termed  the  madness  of 
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a  few  for  the  ruin  of  many,  is  already  making  the  French 
people  weep  tears  of  blood.  Hitherto  there  has  been  little 
or  no  Tiolenee,  and  fine  professions  of  instice  and  philan- 
thropy ;  up  to  this  time,  not  a  month  from  the  beginning, 
the  acoount  may  be  thus  balanced :  they  have  got  rid  of  a 
King  and  a  Boyal  Family  and  the  cost  thereof ;  they  have 
got  a  reform  so  radical  and  complete,  that  it  can  go  no 
further ;  they  haTe  repealed  some  laws  and  some  taxes  which 
were  obnoxious  to  different  persons  or  different  classes,  but 
none  of  which  were  grievous  or  sensibly  injurious  to  the 
nation  at  large.  In  short,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any 
considerable  adyantage  either  of  a  positive  or  a  negatiye 
character  which  they  have  obtained,  or  have  got  the  pros- 
pect of  obtaining.  However,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  can  work  out  any  advantage  from  their  new  institu- 
tions. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  side  of  the  account  presents  some 
formidable  items  for  a  political  balance-sheet.  They  have 
got  a  Government  composed  of  men  who  have  not  the  slight- 
est idea  how  to  govern,  albeit  they  are  men  of  energy,  activity, 
and  some  capacity.  The  country  is  full  of  fear  and  distrust. 
Buin  and  bankruptcy  are  stalking  through  the  streets  of 
the  capital.  The  old  revolutionary  principles  and  expedients 
are  more  and  more  drawn  forth  and  displayed  by  the  present 
rulers ;  they  are  assuming  despotic  power,  and  using  it  with- 
out scruple  ;  they  confer  it  on  their  agents ;  they  proclaim 
social  and  political  maxims  fraught  with  ruin  and  desolation, 
and  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  any  Oovemment. 
The  different  Ministers  vie  with  one  another  in  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  several  manifestoes.  Louis  Blanc  holds  a 
parliament  of  operatives,  wh(Hn  he  feeds  with  soft  sawder 
and  delusive  expectations,  giving  them  for  political  truths 
all  the  most  dangerous  absurdities  of  his  book.  Oamier- 
Pagds,  in  his  frank  exposS  of  the  finances  of  the  country, 
approaches  to  the  very  verge  of  national  bankruptcy,  and  is 
evidently  prepared  for  the  next  step.  Camot  instructs  the 
people  to  elect  for  their  representatives  (who  are  to  be  the 
unchecked  masters  of  the  Empire),  not  men  of  property  and 
education,  but  any  men  who  have  republican  ideas  ;  and  Le- 
dru-Bollin  desires  his  agents  to  act  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
with  all  the  authority  (wnich  means  despotism)  that  a  revo- 
lutionary government  always  assumes  it  to  be  its  right  to 
exercise.    In  short,  all  is  terror,  distress,  and  misery,  both 
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material  and  moral ;  everybody  fleeing  away  from  the  turbu- 
lent capital^  and  hiding  what  money  he  can  collect ;  funds 
falling,  eyerything  depreciated  in  value,  the  shops  unfre- 
quented, no  buyers,  tranquillity  still  doubtfully  preserved  by 
ntctitious  means,  but  the  duration  of  which  no  one  counts 
upon.  As  the  embarrassment  and  saffering  increase,  so  will 
the  clouds  continue  to  gather,  and  at  last  the  storm  will 
burst — but  how,  when,  and  where,  with  what  fury,  whom  it 
will  spare,  or  whom  sweep  away,  none  can  venture  to  pre- 
dict Such,  however,  is  the  state  of  the  capital,  the  heart  of 
everything ;  while  the  provinces  are  motionless,  and  seem  to 
wait  with  patient  resignation  the  unfolding  of  events.  All 
the  letters  that  arrive  nere,  whether  thev  come  from  Legiti- 
mists, or  Liberals,  or  Orleanists,  or  indinerents  to  all  parties, 
tell  the  same  tale  of  disgust,  distress,  and  dread. 

March  16/A. — I  dined  with  Madame  de  Ldeven  tite-i-tSte 
the  day  before  yesterday.  Our  talk,  of  course,  was  almost, 
entirely  about  French  affairs.  I  asked  her  whether  she 
thought,  as  many  here  do,  that  if  the  imeute  had  been  put 
down  by  violence,  the  throne  must  have  fallen,  as  the  King 
could  not  have  reigned  in  the  midst  of  bloodshed.  She  saia 
the  Ministers  would  have  gone  out,  but  the  throne  would 
have  been  safe.  She  teld  me  Guizot  was  not  indisposed  to 
g^ve  some  parliamentary  reform  (not  electoral),  and  was  sen- 
sible that  the  great  number  of  functionaries  in  the  Chamber 
was  shocking  te  public  opinion.  He  proposed  te  begin  with 
his  own  department,  and  render  all  diplomatic  agents  inca- 
pable of  sitting— a  very  small  concession  I  She  said  something 
to  me  (as  Lord  Campbell  did)  about  writing  memoirs,  and  that 
mv  curious  position — so  intimate  with  so  many  persons  of 
all  parties  and  descriptions,  and  being  so  much  m  the  confi- 
dence of  all — gave  me  peculiar  advanteges  for  doing  so.  She 
knew  I  had  written  journals,  and  I  told  her  it  was  so,  but  in 
a  very  loose  and  casual  way,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  had  not 
written.     She  said,  "  Beaucoup.'* 

Lord  John  Bussell  had  a  great  success  the  other  night, 
and  his  speech  ^ot  many  votes.  It  was  one  of  the  best  he 
ever  made,  and  m  all  respects  judicious  and  becoming  his 
position. 

March  20th. — There  has  been  all  sorts  of  botheration 
about  Louis  Philippe  and  his  affairs,  particularly  about  his 
remaining  at  Claremont  Soon  after  be  came,  a  notification 
was  made  to  him  dy  Palmerston  that  he  was  not  to  remain 
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there  permanently.'  He  complained  of  this  to  all  the  people 
he  saw  (talking  very  loosely  and  foolishly),  and  it  got  wind 
and  made  a  noise.  Soon  af  ter,  the  Dnke  of  Wellin^n  went 
to  see  him,  and  told  him  that  Olaremont  was  the  fit  place  for 
him,  and  the  other  day  a  letter  luriyed  from  Leopold  telling 
him  he  might  stay  there  as  long  as  he  liked ;  he  is  therefore 
to  stay.  So  many  different  versions  have  been  put  forth  of 
the  details  of  what  passed  concerning  this  matter,  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  truth.  Everything 
in  France  gets  more  serious  and  alarming  every  day.  The 
clubs  of  raris  are  omnijpotent,  the  National  Ouards  are 
icrctshy  the  Provisional  GFovemment  makes  a  show  of  inde- 
I)endence,  and  Lamartine  makes  fine  speeches ;  but  they  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Parisian  mob,  whose  organization  is  won- 
derfuL  The  playing  out  of  the  game  will  be  very  curious. 
At  present,  this  mob  of  the  capita  seems  resolved  to  dictate 
to  tne  provinces,  and  to  set  aside  the  army. 

March  %h{h. — Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  than  to 
look  back  at  my  last  date  and  see  what  has  happened  in  the 
course  otfive  eUiys,  A  tenth  part  of  any  one  of  the  events 
would  have  lasted  us  for  as  many  months,  with  sentiments 
of  wonder  and  deep  interest;  but  now  we  are  perplexed, 
overwhelmed,  and  carried  away  with  excitement,  and  the 
most  stupendous  events  are  become  like  matters  of  every- 
day occurrence.  Within  these  last  four  or  five  days  there 
has  been  a  desperate  battle  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  between 
the  soldiers  and  the  mob ;  the  flight  of  the  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia ;  the  King's  convocation  of  his  States  ;  concessions  to 
and  reconciliation  with  his  people ;  and  his  invitation  to  all 
Qermany  to  form  a  Federal  State  ;  and  his  notification  of 
what  is  tantamount  to  removing  the  Imperial  Grown  from 
the  head  of  the  wretched  critin  at  Vienna,  and  placing  it  on 
his  own. 

Next,  a  revolution  in  Austria ;  an  (meute  at  Vienna ; 
downfall  and  flieht  of  Mettemich,  and  announcement  of  a 
constitutional  regime  ;  Smeutes  at  Milan  ;  expulsion  of  Aus- 
trians,  and  Milanese  independence ;  Hungary  up  and  doing, 

>  [Lord  PalmerBton  made  an  unBucoeBsfbl  attempt  to  remove  LooU  Philippe 
IVom  Olaremont,  although  it  was  not  even  an  English  royal  palace  at  that  time, 
bnt  belonged  to  the  lung's  own  son-in-law,  lipoid.  King  of  the  Belgians. 
Lord  Palmerston's  design  was  signally  defeated,  and  only  excited  the  dis^t  of 
all  those  who  knew  the  circumstanoes ;  but  it  was  charactoristio  of  his  virulent 

spears  to  have  dated 
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personal  animosity  to  the  Orleans  family,  which,  indeed,  ap 
iDrom  a  much  earlier  period,  even  before  tne  Bestoration  in  ll 
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and  the  whole  empire  in  a  state  of  dissolution.  Thronffhont 
Germany  all  the  people  stirring  ;  all  the  sovereigns  yielding 
to  the  popular  demands ;  the  Kin^  of  Hanover  submittinjo; 
to  the  terms  demanded  of  him  ;  the  King  of  Bavaria  abdi- 
cating ;  many  minor  occurrences,  any  one  of  which  in  ordi- 
nary times  would  have  been  full  of  interest  and  importance, 
passing  almost  unheeded.  To  attempt  to  describe  histori- 
calljr  and  narratively  these  events  as  they  occur  would  be  im- 
possible if  I  were  to  attempt  it ;  and  it  is  unnecessary,  be- 
cause they  are  chronicled  in  a  thousand  publications,  from 
which  time  and  in<|uiry  will  winnow  out  the  falsehoods,  and 
leave  a  connected,  intelligible,  and  tolerably  accurate  story. 
It  is  only  therefore  left  to  me  to  save  some  small  fragments 
of  facts  or  sentiments  which  would  otherwise  be  swept  down 
the  stream  and  lost  for  ever,  whenever  such  come  across 
me. 

France  marches  on  with  giant  strides  to  confusion  and 
ruin ;  G^ermany  looks  better ;  and  there  still  appear  to  be 
some  influences  whose  strength  and  authority  are  unim- 
paired, and  the  passion  for  reconstituting  a  German  nation- 
ality may  still  save  her  from  anarchy.  It  is  very  surprising 
that  as  yet  in  no  country  have  single  master-minds  started 
forward  to  ride  on  these  whirlwinds  and  direct  the  storms. 
In  the  midst  of  the  roar  of  the  revolutionary  waters  that  are 
deluging  the  whole  earth,  it  is  grand  to  see  how  we  stand 
erect  and  unscathed.  It  is  the  nnest  tribute  that  ever  has 
been  paid  to  our  Constitution,  the  greatest  test  that  ever  haa 
been  applied  to  it,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  confi- 
dence, and  a  reliance  on  the  soundness  of  the  public  mind, 
though  not  unmixed  with  those  doubts  and  apprehensiona 
which  the  calmest  and  the  most  courageous  may  feel  in  the 
midst  of  such  stupendous  phenomena  as  those  which  sur- 
round us. 

Our  most  difficult  task  is  to  deal  with  Irish  disaffection 
and  Irish  distress  :  the  former  has  never  been  so  bold,  reck- 
less, and  insolent.  Clarendon,  after  enduring  much  and 
allowing  the  agitators  to  go  on  unchecked,  at  last  attacked 
them  in  the  persons  of  O'Brien,  Mitchel,  and  Meagher. 
The  general  opinion  here  was  that  they  were  not  worth 
attacking,  and  were  so  contemptible,  and  had  so  entirely 
failed  to  work  upon  the  people,  that  they  might  be  let  alone ; 
but  he  jud^d  otherwise,  and  there  is  a  great  disposition  to 
defer  to  his  judgment.    No  sooner  had  they  been  held  to 
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bfdl,  than  others  of  the  same  party  not  only  renewed  the 
seditions  language  the  first  had  nsed,  but  broke  out  with 
far  greater  fury  and  indecency;  in  plain  language,  they 
call^  on  the  people  to  arm  for  the  purpose  of  overturning 
the  Constitution,  and  they  said  they  would  have  no  more 
kings  or  queens.  I  thought  this  must  amount  to  high  trea- 
son ;  but  George  Grey  told  me  yesterday  that  the  lawyers 
here  hold  that  to  make  it  treason  it  must  be  foUowea  by 
some  overt  act.  However,  whether  Clarendon  was  right  or 
wrong  in  attacking  the  rebel  Sepealers,  it  is  clear  that  he 
ought  now  to  throw  away  the  scabbard,  and  war  having 
been -declared  to  wage  it  vigorously  and  unflinchingly.  The 
confidence  in  him  is  unbounded,  both  there  and  here.  It  is 
a  good  feature  in  the  case  that  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy 
have  on  the  whole  behaved  exceedingly  well,  and  Claren- 
don has  written  to  Lord  John  Bussell  that  something 
must  be  done  for  them ;  but  the  difficulties  of  doing  this 
something  are  next  to  insurmountable.  No  amount  of 
dan^r,  no  policy  however  urgent,   no  considerations  of 

{'ustice,    are    sufficient    to    overcome    the   testimony   and 
dgotry  of  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  on  this 
question. 

Mafch  26/A. — ^I  dined  yesterday  with  Palmerston  to  meet 
Guizot  and  Madame  de  lieven  I  Strange  dinner,  when  I 
think  of  the  sentiments  toward  each  other  of  the  two  Minis- 
ters, and  of  all  that  Guizot  said  to  me  when  I  was  at  Paris 
last  year  I  However,  it  did  all  very  welL  I  thought  Palm- 
erston and  Guizot  would  have  shaken  each  other's  arms  off, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  cordiality  or  apparent  ease 
with  which  they  conversed.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
symptom  of  embarrassment ;  and  though  Guizot's  manner 
is  always  stiff,  pedantic,  and  without  the  least  approach  to 
abandon,  he  seemed  to  me  to  exhibit  less  of  these  defects 
than  usual.  There  were  the  Granvilles,  Clanricardes,  and 
Harry  Vane ;  Temple,  Holland,  and  Beauvale  came  in  the 
evenmg.  I  am  glad  Palmerston  asked  him  to  dinner,  espe- 
cially after  what  passed  in  reference  to  the  exiles,  and  the 
impertinent  remonstrances  from  Paris. 

March  SlsL — Nothing  new  these  last  few  days ;  Ireland 
getting  more  and  more  serious,  and  a  strong  opinion  gaining 
ground  that  there  will  be  an  outbreak  and  fighting,  and  that 
this  will  be  on  the  whole  a  good  thing,  inasmuch  as  nothing 
will  tame  the  Irish  agitators  but  a  severe  drubbing.     Last 
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night  I  mefc  M.  Delessert '  at  dinner ;  he  talked  of  the  recent 
events  in  France  and  the  state  of  the  country;  hopeless 
about  the  latter,  and  gave  a  character  of  his  countrymen 
which  he  said  he  was  asnamed  to  give,  but  it  was  the  truth. 
He  said  they  were  not  to  be  governed,  for  they  had  no  sense 
of  religion  or  of  morality,  or  any  probity  among  them ;  he 
said  he  had  been  faithful  to  the  Government  to  tne  last,  and 
it  did  not  become  him  now  to  speak  a^inst  Guizot  and  his 
policy,  but  that  his  unpopularity  was  immense,  and  he  had 
committed  the  great  fault  of  staving  in  power  in  spite  of  it 
and  for  so  many  years,  when  the*±^nch  could  not  bear  any- 
thing that  lasted  long;  he  was  always  aware  of  the* fatal 
mistake  Guizot  had  nmde  about  the  Spanish  marriages,  and 
the  consequences  of  the  rupture  of  the  English  fuliance; 
and  he  said  Duch&tel  was  of  the  same  mind  as  himself,  and 
had  communicated  to  him  the  conversation  I  had  had  with 
him  when  I  was  in  Paris,  and  all  I  had  said  on  the  subject. 
I  was  not  aware  before  that  I  was  prtchant  un  converH  so 
entirely,  though  I  suspected  it.  Delane  told  me  yesterday 
that  Leopold  saw  their  correspondent  the  other  day,  and 
asked  him  if  England  would  give  him  a  subsidy  to  assist  in 
repelling  the  French  and  Belgian  republicans  who  threaten 
his  temtory ;  and  Van  de  Weyer  told  him  they  were  in  a 
great  dilemma,  as  the  French  Government  were  letting  loose 
these  ruffians  upon  them,  affording^  them  all  sorts  of  assist- 
ance underhand ;  and  if  the  Bel^an  Government  repelled 
them,  it  was  very  likely  the  mob  uid  clubs  at  Paris  would 
compel  the  Provisional  Government  to  support  them*  and 
swallow  up  Belgium.  Everybody  now  thinks  there  must 
be  a  war  somewhere,  out  of  such  immense  confusion  and 
excitement. 

April  2d. — There  is  nothing  to  record  but  odds  and 
ends :  no  new  revolution,  no  fresh  deposition.  Madame  de 
lieven  told  me  yesterday  what  she  haa  heard  from  Flahault 
of  the  outbreak  at  Vienna  and  the  downfall  of  Mettemich. 
When  the  people  rose  and  demanded  liberal  measures,  they 
were  informed  that  the  Council  would  be  convened  and  de- 
liberate, and  an  answer  should  be  given  them  in  two  houra 
The  Council  assembled,  consisting  of  the  Ministers  and  the 
Archdukes.    The  question  was  stated,  when  Mettemich  rose 

>  [M.  Delessert  had  been  Pr^fct  de  Police  under  the  late  French  Govern- 
ment, and  was  one  of  the  moat  judicious  and  respected  members  of  the  Con- 
servBtive  party  in  France.] 
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and  harangued  them  for  an  hoar  and  a  half  withont  their 
appearing  nearly  to  approach  a  close.  On  this  the  Archdnke 
John  pnlled  out  his  watch  and  said^  **  Prince,  in  half  an 
hoar  we  must  give  an  answer  to  the  people,  and  we  have  not 
yet  began  to  consider  what  we  shall  say  to  them."  On  this 
Kolowrath  said,  **Sir,  I  have  sat  in  Council  with  Prince 
Metternich  for  twenty-five  years,  and  it  has  always  been  his 
habit  to  speak  thus  without  coming  to  the  point^'  "  But," 
said  the  Archdnke,  **  we  must  come  to  the  point,  and  that 
without  delay.  Are  you  aware.  Prince,"  turning  to  Metter- 
nich, ^'that  the  first  of  the  people^s  demands  is  that  you 
should  resign  ?"  Metternich  said  that  he  had  promised  the 
Emperor  Francis  on  his  deathbed  never  to  desert  his  son, 
the  present  Emperor,  nor  would  he.  They  intimated  that 
his  remaining  would  be  difficult.  Oh,  he  said,  if  the  Im- 
perial Family  wished  him  to  resign,  he  should  feel  that  he 
was  released  from  his  en^gement,  and  he  was  ready  to  yield 
to  their  wishes.  They  said  they  did  wish  it,  and  he  instantly 
acquiesced.  Then  the  Emperor  himself  interposed  and  said, 
"6ut,  after  all,  I  am  the  Emperor,  and  it  is  for  me  to  de- 
cide ;  and  I  yield  everyihing.  Tell  the  people  I  consent  to 
all  their  demands."  And  thus  the  Gritin  settled  it  all ;  and 
the  great  Minister,  who  was  in  his  own  person  considered  as 
the  Empirey  and  had  governed  despotically  for  forty  years, 
slunk  away,  and  to  this  hour  nobody  knows  where  he  is  cour 
cealed.  But  in  this  general  break-up  of  the  Austrian  Mon- 
archy there  seems  still  some  ritality  left  in  it,  and  we  hear 
that  those  provinces  which  demana  liberal  governments  do 
not  want  to  get  rid  of  the  dynasty ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  there  is  no  small  jealousy  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  disgust  at  his  attempt  to  make  himself  Sovereign  of  Oer^ 
many.  The  condition  of  Prussia  is  disquieting;  and  the 
King,  who  has  acted  a  part  at  once  wavering  and  selfish,  has 
raised  up  a  host  of  enemies  against  his  pretensions. 

There  has  been,  howerer,  something  of  a  pause  on  the 
Continent  for  some  days,  which  gives  us  leisure  to  look  in- 
ward and  consider  our  own  situation.  We  are  undisturbed 
in  the  midst  of  the  universal  hubbub,  and  the  surface  of 
society  looks  smooth  and  safe :  nevertheless  there  is  plenty 
of  cause  for  serious  reflection  and  apprehension.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  say  that  this  country  is  sound ;  that  the  new* 
fangled  theories  which  are  turning  continental  brains  find 
no  acceptance  here ;  but  the  outward  manifestations  are  not 
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entirely  to  be  relied  upon.  Ireland  never  was  in  so  dan- 
gerous a  state ;  not  the  less  so  because  the  Bepealers  and 
Bepnblicans  are  so  mad  or  so  wicked,  and  the  masses  so  nn* 
grateful  and  stupid.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  prove  to  demon- 
stration that  the  Irish  would  gain  nothing  by  separation 
from  England,  and  that  we  point  to  our  superhuman  exer- 
tions in  the  famine  as  a  proof  of  our  gooa  feeling.  Our 
remonstrances  and  the  yiolent  appeals  of  the  Irish  leaders 
are  addressed  to  vast  masses  who,  in  spite  of  all  we  have 
done  for  them,  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  misery  and  stanra- 
tion  :  it  is  not  surprising  that  millions  who  are  in  this  state 
should  listen  to  the  pernicious  orators  who  promise  to  better 
their  condition  by  the  Bepeal  of  the  Union  and  the  over- 
throw of  English  power.  When  men  are  so  low  and  miser- 
able that  they  cannot  be  worse  off,  and  they  see  no  prospect 
of  being  better  off  under  the  existing  state  of  things ;  when 
they  are  ignorant  and  excitable,  and  continually  acted  upon 
by  every  sort  of  mischievous  influence,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  they  were  not  as  turbulent  and  disaffected  as  we 
find  them. 

April  5th. — I  broke  off  the  other  day,  and  now  resume* 
Lord  John  Bussell,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Jocelyn  to 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  the  Government  would 
come  to  Parliament  for  powers  as  soon  as  they  deemed  it 
necessary,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  they  were  pre- 
paring measures,  but  declined  to  say  what.  His  answer  did 
not  give  satisfaction.  Everybody  here  wants  something  to 
be  done  to  stop  this  torrent  of  sedition.  I  saw  Graham  this 
morning  for  a  short  time ;  he  is  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
aspect  of  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad;  he  thinks  the 
temper  of  the  masses  here  very  serious.  The  Chartist  meet- 
ing on  Monday  next  makes  him  uneasy,  and  he  has  talked 
much  to  Oeorge  Grey  and  the  Speaker  about  precautions. 
The  state  of  the  law  is  very  doubtful,  and  it  is  a  nice  question 
whether  to  prevent  a  procession  to  the  House  of  Commons 
or  not.  The  expressions  of  the  Act  about  seditious  assem- 
blies are  ambiguous.  Then  he  strongly  deprecates  the 
Queen's  going  out  of  town  on  Saturday,  whicn  he  thinks 
will  look  like  cowardice  in  her  personally,  and  as  indicative 
of  a  sense  of  danger  which  ought  not  to  be  manifested.  I 
advised  him  (and  Peel,  who  thinks  so  likewise)  to  tell  the 
Government  this  ;  he  said  Peel  would  tell  the  Prince.  He 
spoke  very  bitterly  of  Lord  John  Bussell's  having  allowed 
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the  Irish  Arms  Bill  to  expire,  and  showed  me  his  speech  in 
which  he  engaged,  if  necessary,  to  come  down  ana  ask  for 
fresh  powers.  1  said,  "  Why  don't  they  come  now  ?  "  He 
said  it  would  be  very  difficult  now ;  that  the  forms  of  the 
House,  which  enabled  anybody  to  obstruct,  would  infallibly 
be  seized  on,  and  no  Bill  allowed  to  pass ;  every  sort  of  delay 
would  be  interposed.  I  said,  '*  They  ought  not  to  endure 
this,  and  should  suspend  the  Standing  Orders.'' 

J.  G. — How  was  this  to  be  done  ?  They  would  never 
allow  the  question  to  be  put. 

O.  ff.— Surely  the  House  of  Commons  never  will  allow 
itself  to  be  turned  into  a  Polish  Diet  with  a  liberum  veto  to 
any  man  who  chose  to  obstruct  the  business  of  the  country. 
If  there  is  no  other  way,  it  will  be  a  time  for  the  Speaker  to 
interfere ;  he  alone  can  do  it ;  refuse  to  put  the  question  of 
adjournment,  and  cast  himself  on  the  House  for  support.  A 
brave  Speaker  will  do  this. 

J.  G. — This  is  a  verv  serious  matter :  our  forms  are  ad- 
mirable, and  with  gentlemen  are  everything  that  is  useful 
and  desirable.  If  once  vou  set  them  aside,  all  freedom  of 
debate  will  be  gone,  and  from  such  a  coup  cTkat  there  would 
be  an  appeal  out  of  doors. 

O.  G. — ^The  appeal  would  not  be  successful  in  such  a 
case ;  the  English  abhor  the  Irish  and  their  proceeding,  and 
will  never  endure  that  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  dic- 
tated to  by  Irish  Repealers  and  adtators. 

Here  somebody  came  in,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
off. 

The  reply  of  Lamartine  to  the  Irish  deputation,  which 
has  been  so  anxiously  expected,  came  yestenlay,  and  excel- 
lent it  was.  He  gave  a  lecture  to  the  Irish  much  stronger 
than  any  thej  have  had  here  ;  and  if  his  speech  does  no  good, 
it  will  certamly  do  no  harm.  There  is  now  an  increasing 
opinion  that  the  French  will  be  driven  to  go  to  war  some- 
where as  a  relief  from  the  intolerable  distress  in  which  the 
country  will  soon  be  plunged.  Beggary  and  anarchy  are 
striding  on  at  a  fearful  rate,  and  the  present  bloodless  but 
most  agitated  and  frightened  state  will  m  aU  probability  soon 
be  changed  into  scenes  of  violence  brought  about  by  the  fe- 
rooitv  of  every  kind  of  unchained  passion. 

April  6th. — ^Ireland  now  absorbs  all  other  interests.  I 
saw  urey  yesterday,  who  told  me  they  did  not  inean  to  do 
anything  till  after  Monday  next,  but  then  they  would*    It 
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has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  they  shonld  stop  the 
Chartists  from  entering  London  or  not,  but  a  Cabinet  was 
to  be  held  to  decide  the  matter  to-day.'  He  thooffht  they 
should  prevent  their  crossing  the  bridges.  I  saw  the  Duke 
in  the  morning  at  Apsley  House  in  a  prodigious  state  of 
excitement ;  said  he  had  plenty  of  troops,  and  would  answer 
for  keeping  eyerything  quiet  ii  the  Government  would  only 
be  firm  and  yigorous,  and  announce  by  a  proclamation  that 
the  mob  shonld  not  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  town.  He 
wanted  to  prevent  groups  from  going  into  the  Park  and 
assembling  there,  but  this  would  l^  impossible. 

This  morning  I  had  another  conversation  with  Graham. 
He  told  me  he  sat  next  to  Hobhouse  at  Hardinge's  dinner* 
at  the  India  House  last  night,  and  had  much  very  open  talk 
with  him.  He  understood  from  Hobhouse  that  Government 
did  not  intend  to  do  anything,  and  he  told  him  that  he  was 
afraid  that  they  would  find  great  difficulty  in  surmounting 
the  obstacles  that  the  forms  of  the  House  would  enable  the 
Opposition  to  throw  in  their  way.  Subseauently,  however, 
he  nad  a  conversation  with  Peel,  who  he  ifound  took  a  very 
different  view  of  the  matter,  and  the  same  that  I  do.  He 
said  that  the  Government  ought  to  act  as  if  they  had  no 
doubt  of  obtaining  all  they  required  from  Parliament ;  to 
consider  well  what  that  was  ;  to  choose  their  time,  not  de- 
laying it  long,  and  then  to  have  a  call  of  the  House  and  ask 
for  all  the  powers  they  require.  If  they  find  themselves 
thwarted  by  a  minority  moving  successive  adjournments,  to 
sit  there  for  any  number  of  hours ;  to  divide  twenty  or  thirty 
times ;  and  at  last,  when  they  had  sufficiently  proved  to  the 
country  that  their  efforts  were  vain,  and  that  they  had  ex- 
hausted all  legitimate  means,  to  give  up  the  contest,  in- 
stantly hold  a  Cabinet,  and  then  a  Council,  by  which  they 
should  do  by  Order  in  Council  what  they  wished  to  do  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  trust  to  public  opinion  and  Parlia- 

1  [These  were  the  preparations  for  the  great  Chartist  nieetinff  announced  to 
be  held  by  Feargus  O'Connor,  on  Kennington  Common,  on  Apnl  10th.  when  a 
ChartiBt  Petition,  BijirDod  by  five  millions  of  persons,  was  to  be  presented  by  a 
huge  procession  of  the  people  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  April  7th  Sir  George  Grey  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  security  of  the 
Crown  and  Goyemment  m  the  United  Kingdom,  directed  agidnst  all  persona 
who  sought  to  accomplish  seditious  ends  bv  open  speaking. 

The  Duke  of  Wellmgton  explained  to  the  Cabinet  on  the  6tb,  with  admira- 
ble lucidity,  the  details  of  his  preparations.] 

*  [A  dinner  was  given  to  Lord  Hardinge  on  April  6th,  on  his  return  from 
^ndia.] 
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ment  to  support  and  sanction  their  proceeding  He  told 
me  he  bad  expressed  to  Hobhouse  the  strong  opinion  he  has 
of  the  inexpediency,  even  the  danger,  of  the  Queen's  quitting 
town  at  this  juncture,  and  tbat  it  these  strong  measures  are 
to  be  adopted,  her  presence  would  of  course  be  indispensable. 
The  Speaker  told  him  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  not 
necessary,  as  by  an  old  Act  (21  &  22  George  HI.)  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  could  in  case  of  rebellion  (of  the  existence  of 
which  he  was  himself  the  judge)  proclium  martial  law  and 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus ;  but  reel  is  against  having  re- 
course to  such  a  measure,  and  prefers  the  application  to  Par* 
liament  He  thinks,  too,  that  if  the  Qovemment  do  not 
soon  adopt  such  a  course,  they  wiU  be  incurring  a  responsi- 
bility far  more  fearful  than  any  they  can  incur  by  its  adop- 
tion— fche  responsibility  of  all  the  blood  that  will  lie  shed  and 
the  mischief  that  will  ensue.  Graham  again  spoke  of  John 
Bussell's  conduct  in  giving  up  the  Arms  Act,  and  said  that 
he  had  so  great  a  regsu^  for  him  that  he  would  not  say  one 
word  against  him  on  that  score  ;  but  that  he  must  expect  to 
hear  of  it  in  case  of  extremities,  and  that  he  would  be  called 
to  a  severe  account  if  there  should  be  an  outbreak,  and  if 
torrents  of  blood  were  shed  by  the  instrumentality  of  those 
arms  which  but  for  him  would  not  have  been  put  into  every 
man's  hands.  In  my  conyersation  with  Grey  yesterday,  he 
told  me  that  the  Church  question  must  be  brought  forward 
— not  now,  because  the  moment  of  rebellion  and  armed  re- 
sistance was  not  that  in  which  it  would  be  wise  or  dignified 
or  right  to  make  concessions  and  introduce  remedial  meas- 
ures ;  but  that  when  peace  was  restored,  and  in  another  year, 
this  great  question  must  be  &ced  and  dealt  with  ;  the  details, 
however,  it  is  no  use  as  yet  to  enter  inta 

April  9th. — After  I  had  seen  Graham  the  other  morning, 
I  thought  it  of  such  importance  that  John  Bussell  should 
know  what  he  and  Peel  thought  that  I  went  to  him  and 
told  him.  He  received  me  with  one  of  his  coldest  and  most 
offensive  manners,  said  nothing,  and  did  not  vouchsafe  to 
tell  me  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  do  something, 
and  that  Grey  was  going  to  give  notice  of  a  Bill  in  a  few 
minutes  from  that  time.  Nothing  could  be  more  ungra- 
oious,  and  I  mentally  resolved  never  to  go  near  him  again  to 
tell  him  anything  of  use  to  him.  I  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  told  him  all  this  ;  and  he  wrote  me  back  word 
that  he  was  not  surprised,  and  that  nobody  had  more  to  suf- 
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fer  from  John's  maimer  than  he  himself  ;  that  John  is  yery 
obstinate  and  unmanageable,  and  does  not  like  to  be  found 
fault  with  or  told  things  which  run  counter  to  his  own  ideas 
— all  which  he  owned  was  yery  unfortunate,  and  a  grieyous 
fault  in  his  character. 

All  London  is  making  preparations  to  encounter  a  Char* 
tist  row  to-morrow  :  so  much  that  it  is  either  yery  sublime 
or  yery  ridiculous.  All  the  clerks  and  others  in  the  different 
offices  are  ordered  to  be  sworn  in  special  constables,  and  to 
constitute  themselyes  into  garrisons.  I  went  to  the  police- 
office  with  all  my  clerks,  messengers,  etc.,  and  we  were  all 
sworn.  We  are  to  pass  the  whole  day  at  the  office  to-mor< 
row,  and  I  am  to  send  down  all  my  guns  ;  in  short,  we  are 
to  take  a  warlike  attitude.  Colonel  Harness,  of  the  Bailway 
Department,  is  our  commander-in-chief ;  eyery  gentleman 
in  London  is  become  a  constable,  and  there  is  an  organization 
of  some  sort  in  eyery  district 

Newmarket f  April  13th. — Monday  passed  off  with  sur- 
prising quiet,  and  it  was  considered  a  most  satisfactory  dem- 
onstration on  Uie  part  of  the  Goyemment,  and  the  peaceable 
and  loyal  part  of  the  community.  Enormous  preparations 
were  made,  and  a  host  of  military,  police,  and  special  con- 
stables were  ready  if  wanted ;  eyery  gentleman  m  London 
was  sworn,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  while  the 
police  were  reposing,  they  did  duty.  The  Chartist  move- 
ment was  contemptible ;  but  eyervbody  rejoices  that  the  de- 
fensiye  demonstration  was  made,  for  it  has  given  a  great  and 
memorable  lesson  which  will  not  be  thrown  away,  either  on 
the  disaffected  and  mischieyous,  or  the  loyal  ana  peaceful : 
and  it  will  produce  a  yast  effect  in  all  foreign  countries,  ana 
show  how  solid  is  the  foundation  on  which  we  are  resting* 
We  haye  displayed  a  great  resolution  and  a  great  strength, 
and  giyen  unmistakable  proo&,  that  if  sedition  and  rebellion 
hold  ujp  their  heads  in  this  country,  they  will  be  instantly 
met  with  the  most  yigorous  resistance,  and  be  put  down  by 
the  hand  of  authority,  and  by  the  zealous  oo-oi)eration  of  all 
classes  of  the  people.  The  whole  of  the  Chartist  moyement 
was  to  the  last  degree  contemptible  from  first  to  last  The 
delegates  who  met  on  the  eve  of  the  day  were  full  of  yalor 
amounting  to  desperation  ;  they  indi^antly  rejected  the  in- 
timation of  the  Goyemment  that  their  procession  would  not 
be  allowed  ;  swore  they  would  haye  ifc  at  all  hazard,  and  die, 
if  necessary,  in  asserting  their  rights.    One  man  said  he 
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loyed  his  life,  his  wife,  his  children,  bat  would  sacrifice  all 
rather  than  giye  way. 

In  the  morning  (a  very  fine  day)  everybody  was  on  the 
alert ;  the  parks  were  closed ;  our  office  was  fortified,  a  bar- 
ricade of  Council  Begisters  was  erected  in  the  accessible  room 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  all  our  guns  were  taken  down  to  be 
used  in  defense  of  the  building.  However,  at  about  twelve 
o'clock  crowds  came  streaming  along  Whitehall,  going  north- 
ward, and  it  was  announced  that  all  was  over.  The  intended 
tragedy  was  rapidly  changed  into  a  ludicrous  farce.  The 
Chartists,  about  20,000  in  number,  assembled  on  Eennine- 
ton  Common.  Presently  Mr.  Mayne  appeared  on  the  ground, 
and  sent  one  of  his  inspectors  to  sav  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
Feargus  O'Connor.  Feargus  thought  he  was  going  to  be 
arrested  and  was  in  a  terrible  fright ;  but  he  went  to  llayne, 
who  merely  said  he  was  desired  to  inform  him  that  the  meet- 
ing would  not  be  interfered  with,  but  the  jjrocession  would 
not  be  allowed.  Feargns  insisted  on  shading  hands  with 
Mayne,  swore  he  was  his  best  of  friends,  and  instantly  ha- 
rangued his  rabble,  advising  them  not  to  provoke  a  collision, 
and  to  go  away  quietly— iSvice  they  instantly  obeyed,  and 
with  great  alacrity  and  good-humor.  Thus  all  evaporated 
in  smoke.  Feargus  himself  then  repaired  to  the  Home  Of- 
fice, saw  Sir  George  Grey,  and  told  nim  it  was  all  over,  and 
thanked  the  Government  for  their  leniency,  assuring  him  the 
Convention  would  not  have  been  so  lenient  if  they  had  got 
the  upper  hand.  Grey  asked  him  if  he  was  going  back  to 
the  meeting.  He  said  no  ;  that  he  had  had  his  toes  trod- 
den on  till  he  was  lame,  and  his  pocket  picked,  and  he  would 
have  no  more  to  do  with  it.    The  petition  was  brought  down 

Eieoemeal  and  presented  in  the  afternoon.  Since  that  there 
as  been  an  e3n)osure  of  the  petition  itself,  covering  the  au- 
thors of  it  with  ridicule  and  disgrace.  It  turns  out  to  be 
signed  by  less  than  two  millions,  mstead  of  by  six  as  Feargus 
stated  ;  and  of  those,  there  were  no  end  of  fictitious  namesy 
together  with  the  insertion  of  every  species  of  ribaldry,  inde- 
cency, and  impertinence.  The  Chartists  are  very  crestfallen, 
and  evidently  conscious  of  the  contemptible  figure  they  cut ; 
but  they  have  endeavored  to  bluster  and  lie  as  well  as  they 
can  in  their  subsequent  gatherings,  and  talk  of  other  peti- 
tions and  meetings,  which  nobody  cares  about. 

London^  April  Ibth. — Every  account  from  every  quarter 
proves  the  wonderful  effect  produced  by  the  event  of  Mon- 
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day  last.  Normanby  writes  me  word  that  it  has  astonished 
and  disappointed  the  French  more  than  they  care  to  admit ; 
and  it  has  eyidently  had  a  ^reat  effect  in  Ireland,  where 
Smith  O'Brien  is  gone  back  in  doleful  damps  at  his  rebuff 
at  Pu*i8  and  his  reception  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Clar- 
endon writes  word  that  if  there  is  any  outbreak^  which  he 
now  doubts,  it  will  probably  be  after  a  great  tea-party  they 
were  about  to  haye  on  Smith  O'Brien's  return.  The  Gov- 
ernment have  gained  some  credit  and  some  strength  by  this 
affair,  as  well  as  by  their  (at  last)  bringingfresh  measures  of 
a  protective  character  into  Parliament  The  Conservatives 
are  very  angry  with  them  for  giving  way  on  the  clause  about 
^' words  spoken/'  in  the  new  Bill,  and  for  consenting  to 
make  it  temporary.  Graham  told  me  he  had  great  doubts 
Bbont  that  clause,  out  he  would  support  whatever  they  pro- 
posed. It  is  certainly  true  that  their  concessions  are  not 
well  managed  ;  they  do  not  come  down  and  make  them  as  if 
cm  mature  consideration ;  but  thev  suffer  themselves  to  be 
bullied  out  of  them  by  their  Baaical  opponents,  and  this 
gives  them  an  air  of  vacillation  and  irresolution  which  is 
very  prejudiciaL  Lord  John  made  a  very  good  speech  on 
this  Bill>  and  George  Grey  by  common  consent  does  his  work 
very  well  indeed. 

I  had  some  talk  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Newmarket 
about  Irelimd,  and  told  him  mv  plan  of  operations,  that  is, 
the  idea  that  has  presented  itself  to  my  mind.  It  consists  of 
two  parts — one  as  to  the  land,  the  other  the  Church.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Government  should  become  a  great  proprietor 
and  capitalist,  raising  whatever  funds  are  necessary,  and  ex- 
pending them  in  productive  works  and  the  employment  of 
labor.  I  have  observed  that  all  who  have  written,  spoken, 
or  thought  on  this  subject,  a^ree  that  the  indispensable 
thing  for  Ireland  is  the  application  of  capital  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  employment  of 
its  people.  Nobody  will  invest  capital  there  in  its  pr^ent 
state ;  consequently,  those  resources  remain  undevdoped, 
and  liie  people  are  m  a  state  of  idleness  and  starvation ;  that 
which  it  is  desirable  that  everybody  should  do,  but  which 
nobody  will  do,  must  be  done  by  the  Government  itself.  I 
have  only  as  yet  formed  the  idea,  without  having  deeply 
considered  it,  still  less  attempted  to  work  out  its  details. 
The  other  question,  the  Church,  that  eternal  stumbling- 
block,  does  not  present  less  difficulty,  but  is  equally  urgent 
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This  morning  the  Duke  of  Bedford  came  here  and  told  me 
be  had  spoken  to  Lord  John  about  m^  ideas,  bnt  without 
goin^  into  any  detail,  or  even  explanation,  and  Lord  John 
said  he  should  like  to  talk  to  me  about  it  himself;  he  said, 
moreover,  that  they  not  only  mean  to  propose  something 
about  the  Ohurch,  but  hare  got  a  plan  half  prepared.  Thej 
will  not,  however,  attempt  to  bring  anything  forward  this 
year,  and  they  would  be  very  wrong  if  they  did. 

There  has  lust  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers  a  lon^  let- 
ter of  Louis  Philippe  s  to  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  g^^i^g 
his  whole  case  about  the  Montpensier  marriage,  with  certain 
other  letters  from  Guizot  and  Salvandy  on  the  same  subject. 
These  papers  were  found  at  the  Tuileries,  and  have  been 
published  at  Paris.  The  history  of  this  letter  is  this.  When 
the  King  had  concocted  the  marriage  he  made  his  Queen 
write  to  ours,  and  after  mentioning  all  his  family  by  name, 
and  telling  her  all  they  were  severally  about,  she  mentioned 
this  marriage  in  the  same  casual  way,  as  a  happy  event  in 
the  family.  Our  Queen  wrote  an  answer,  in  wnich  she  ex- 
pressed her  satisfaction  at  the  happiness  and  jnrosperity  of 
the  different  members  of  her  family  whom  Queen  Al!arie 
Am^lie  had  enumerated,  excepting  the  last  topic,  that  of 
the  marria^.  This  she  said  was  a  political  matter,  on  which 
she  entertained  very  different  sentiments.  It  was  then  that 
Louis  Philippe  wrote  this  long  epistle  which  the  Queen  of 
the  Belgians  sent  to  our  Queen,  who  wrote  a  very  laconic 
reply,  saying  that  it  had  not  altered  her  opinion,  and  that 
sh^  considered  that  the  King  had  forfeited  the  word  he  had 
given  her.  These  letters  she  showed  to  Lord  John  Bussell 
and  Pidmerston.  The  King  was  furious,  and  from  that 
moment  no  more^  communication  took  place  between  them 
till  the  letter  the  Queen  wrote  to  him  (or  to  Queen  Marie 
Am61ie)  on  the  death  of  Madame  Adelaide.  The  Duchess 
of  Gloucester  sent  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  a  letter  of  the 
Queen's  to  her  on  the  pr^ent  state  of  affairs  and  her  own 
situation,  which  exhibits  her  in  a  very  amiable  light  She 
talks  with  such  sympathy  of  the  sufferings  of  others  in  whom 
she  is  interested,  and  with  such  thankfulness  for  the  many 
blessings  which  she  herself  enjoys,  and  which  she  says  she 
almost  "grudges'*  when  she  looks  round  and  sees  the  afflic- 
tions of  so  many  whom  she  loves.  The  expression  is  faulty, 
but  the  idea  is  clear. 

April  dOth. — While  I  was  at  Newmarket  the  newspapers 
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pnblished  the  oorrespondenoe  between  Palmerston,  Bnlwer, 
and  Sotomayor^  which  excited  great  interest  and  no  small 
animadyersion  even  there.^  It  was  a  choice  specimen  of 
Palmerston's  spirit  of  domination,  which,  so  far  from  being 
moderated  by  all  that  was  said  abont  his  Oreek  correspond- 
ence, seems  only  to  have  broken  out  with  fresh  Tiralenoe  on 
this  occasion.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  John  Russell 
and  his  colleagues  will  once  for  all  make  a  stand  against  his 
arbitrary  and  independent  administration  of  the  Forei^ 
0£Sce,  or  submit  to  it ;  this  must  be  the  crisis.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  told  me  he  had  read  it  in  the  papers  with  much 
annoyance,  because  he  foresaw  the  di£Sculties  it  would  pro- 
duce ;  that  he  had  known  of  it  some  time  ago,  and  of  what 
had  occurred  relating  to  it ;  that  Palmerston  had  shown 
John  Russell  the  dispatch,  and  that  Lord  John  had  objected 
to  it,  stating  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  According  to  his 
custom,  Palmerston  made  no  reply  ;  but  they  part^.  Lord 
John  naturally  concluding  that  after  he  had  stated  his  ob- 
jection the  dispatch  would  not  be  sent.  Shortly  after  he 
was  with  the  Queen,  and  in  conversation  on  this  subject  he 
told  her  what  had  i>assed  between  Palmerston  and  himself, 
and  what  he  had  said.  **  No  ;  didyou  say  all  that  ?'*  said 
the  Queen.  He  said,  ''Yes.'*  "Well,  then,"  she  replied, 
*Mt  produced  no  effect,  for  the  dispatch  is  gone.  Lord 
Palmerston  sent  it  to  me ;  I  know  it  is  gone.'*  What  more 
passed  I  do  not  know.  The  only  difference  Palmerston 
made  was  that  he  divided  his  dispatch  to  Bulwer  in  two,  bnt 
he  did  not  omit  or  alter  a  word  of  what  Lord  John  had  ob- 
jected to.  When  I  first  heard  this  my  impression  was  that 
this  was  such  a  daring  defiance  of  the  Pnme  Minister  and 
such  an  insulting  indifference  to  the  sentiments  of  his  col- 
leagues that  it  must  lead  to  a  quarrel,  and  that  Palmerston 
would  be  forced  to  resign.  I  anticipated  discussions  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  which  Palmerston's  colleagues 
would  be  obliged  to  speak  out,  especitJly  John  Russell,  and 
that  they  would  throw  him  over,  which  if  they  did  it  would 

I  [On  B£arch  16th  Lord  Palmerston  addressed  a  dispatch  to  Sir  Hemy  Bul- 
wer, British  Minister  at  Madrid,  in  which  he  directed  him  to  represent  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain  that  she  would  do  well  to  change  her  Govemment.  Sir  Henry 
not  only  oommunioated  this  dispatch  to  Queen  Christina  and  the  Duo  de  Sot<v- 
mayorj  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affi&irs,  but  caused  it  to  be  published  in  the 
Opposition  journals.  The  Spanish  Government  returned  the  dispatch  with  a 
haughty  answer.  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  approved  the  conduct  of  Sir  H. 
Bulwer,  and  the  oonsec^uenoe  was  that  on  May  19th  the  British  Minister  was 
ordered  to  leave  Spain  in  forty-eight  hours.] 
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be  impossible  for  bim  to  stay  in.  Lord  Stanley,  who  was  at 
Newmarket  all  last  week,  told  the  Dake  of  Biedford  that  it 
was  yery  mach  against  his  inclination  to  attack  Palmerston, 
who  was  so  good-natured  and  agreeable,  but  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  pass  this  over.  Still,  on  consideration  I  suspect 
that  Palmerston's  audacity  and  good  fortune,  his  rare  dex- 
terity, and  total  absence  of  sensitiyeness,  will  carry  him 
through.  They  will  probably  knock  under  to  him,  they  will 
not  yenture  to  throw  him  oyer  in  public,  and  will  content 
themselves  with  some  timid  remonstrance  in  priyate,  which 
he  will  receiye  with  perfect  good-humor  and  treat  with  sov- 
ereign contempt.  He  has  not  eyinced  the  slightest  disposi- 
tion to  giye  way,  for  I  heard  yesterday  that  he  has  written 
to  Bulwer  fully  approying  of  his  letter.  He  has  replied  to 
Sotomayor  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm,  and  he  has  taken  this  op* 
portunity  to  make  Bulwer  K.  C.B.  Of  course  he  will  not 
hear  of  recalling  him,  and  I  begin  to  think  that  it  will  end 
in  his  dictating  to  eyerybody,  Spanish  Cabinet  and  his  own 
colleagues,  ana  he  will  march  on  triumphant  in  the  midst 
of  ineffectual  grumblings  and  abortiye  efforts  to  restrain 
him. 

May  dcL  —  Palmerston  and  John  Russell  seem  to  haye 
made  up  this  matter  (if  eyer  they  quarreled  about  it,  which 
they  probably  did  not),  for  I  hear  of  Loid  John  expressing 
joy  that  it  is  taken  up  by  Urquhart  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons rather  than  by  any  more  formidable  opponent.  Ben 
Stanley  tells  me  that  it  is  all  Bulwer's  fault,  and  that  he 
was  instructed  only  to  interfere  if  a  suitable  opportunilr 
presented  itself,  and  then  yerbally  ;  but  as  Palmerston  will 
not  throw  oyer  Bulwer,  it  is  an  imbrogliOy  and  will  make  a 
bother;  but  it  is  clear  that  Palmerston  is  in  no  danger. 
Ben  Stanley  also  says  that  the  Spanish  €k)yemraent  are  yery 
anxious  to  make  it  up ;  however,  we  shall  have  something 
elicited  by  the  discussions. 

I  had  a  long  letter  from  Clarendon  yesterday,  and  saw 
Southern'  in  the  morning,  just  come  from  Dublin,  where  he 
has  been  staying  seyeral  weeks.  The  former  wrote  to  me 
on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  says  that  he  is  all 
against  teaching  it,  for  that  the  Protestants  are  now  the  sole 

>  [Mr.  Southern  had  been  Lord  Clarendon's  private  seoretanr  when  be  was 
Minister  in  Spain,  and  had  just  paid  him  a  long  visit  in  Ireund.  Southern 
entered  the  diplomatio  servioe,  and  eventually  beoame  British  Minister  at  Bio 
Janeiro,  where  he  died.] 
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link  between  the  two  countries^  and  that  they  from  feelings 
of  pride  and  old  associations  cling  to  that  Establishment 
with  unconquerable  tenacity,  and  any  attempt  to  invade  it 
would  alienate  the  whole  Protestant  body  and  render  them 
repealers  also.  He  writes  at  considerable  length  on  this 
topic,  and  what  he  says  may  be  true  ;  but  if  it  be,  and  if  it 
is  always  to  be  acted  on,  peace  never  can  be  attainable. 
Southern  says  everything  is  better  so  far  as  the  chance  of 
any  immediate  outbreak  is  removed,  but  that  the  state  of 
the  country  is  not  improved,  and  that  the  chronic  agitation 
and  disaffection  will  only  go  on  the  nK)re  in  every  district 
under  the  priests.  Clarendon  says  not  a  Roman  Catholic  in 
Ireland  is  to  be  trusted,  and  gives  a  deplorable  picture  of 
the  oondition  of  landed  property  and  proprietors;  the  in- 
veterate habit  of  selfishness  and  indiiference  to  the  state  of 
the  masses,  which  has  so  long  distinguished  the  land-owners, 
makes  it  impossible  to  ^et  them  to  act  on  the  principles 
which  regulate  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  here ; 
and  he  assures  me  that  there  are  many  who  contemplate  in 
the  most  cold-blooded  way  the  relief  from  a  starvin^and 
redundant  population  by  the  operation  of  famine.  Then 
the  tricks  and  jobbing  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  the  poor  laws  produce  infinite  mischief, 
and  in  short  the  whole  material,  mgh  and  low,  is  so  corrupt 
that  it  is  an  Herculean  task  for  anybody  to  introduce  order 
into  such  a  chaos,  and  to  try  and  weed  out  its  manifold 
evils.  He  complains  that  his  plans  and  schemes  for  employ- 
ing the  people  and  developing  the  national  resources  do  not 
meet  with  the  attention  he  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
Government,  and  he  doubts  if  Lord  John  Bussell  compre- 
hends, or  even  reads  them. 

Yesterday  arrived  the  news  of  Smith  O'Brien's  affair  at 
Limerick,*  which  was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction.  Ever 
since  the  Bill  passed  there  has  been  a  manifest  falling  off 
in  the  violence  and  determination  of  the  Patriots  ;  they  nave 
quailed  under  the  force  of  Government,  and  nothing  can  be 
m(M«  paltry  than  the  figure  i^ey  are  now  cutting  compared 
with  their  boastings  and  menaces  the  other  day.  Mitchel, 
Meagher,  and  O'Brien  were  near  being  killed  at  Limerick 
by  an  O'Connellite  mob,  and  were  saved  by  the  interposition 

>  [On  April  SOth  an  affny  took  place  at  limeriok  bett^een  the  Old  and  Tonng 
Iriah  Bepealora.  Meagher  delivered  one  of  bis  most  impassioned  speeches. 
But  the  ^^  moral  foroe'^^O'Connellites  attacked  and  beat  the  other  party.] 
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of  the  Queen's  troops.  Smith  O'Brien  was  severely  beaten, 
and  has  renounced  the  coimtry,  and  says  he  will  retire  into 
priyate  life.  Mitchel,  who  meant  to  meet  the  law  and  the 
Govemment  face  to  face,  and  dared  them,  to  the  fi^ht,  has 
recourse  to  every  sort  of  chicanery,  and  avails  himscdf  of  all 
the  technical  pleas  he  can  find,  to  delay  his  trial.  All  these 
things  have  drawn  both  ridicule  and  contempt  on  these 
empty  boasters,  who  began  by  blustering  and  swaggering, 
and  who  now  crouch  under  the  blows  that  are  aimed  at  them. 

May  7th. — The  Limerick  affair  and  discomfiture  of  the 
Younff  Irelanders  has  given  a  great  blow  to  the  whole  rebel- 
lious faction,  put  Clarendon  in  spirits,  and  for  the  time 
cleared  the  horizon,  and  dispeUed  all  chance  of  disturbance 
or  outbreak.  People  jump  to  the  conclusion  (and  the  press 
takes  that  line)  that  the  agitation  is  entirely  at  an  end,  and 
Ireland  about  to  become  peaceable  if  not  satisfied.  I  have 
had  a  letter  from  Bessborough,*  who  tells  me  what  Claren- 
don and  Grampton  said  to  him  about  Catholic  endowment, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  it  The  latter,  he  says,  mixes 
with  people  of  every  denomination  and  description,  and  his 
opinion  upon  it  he  thinks  entitled  to  much  attention.  Bess- 
borough  also  thinks  everything  is  looking  better  in  Ireland, 
and  more  promising  for  future  prosperity  and  tranquillity ; 
he  anticipates,  in  short,  a  very  prosperous  year. 

Meanwhile  everything  is  improving  here.  Within  the 
last  week  there  is  a  manifest  revival  of  trade  both  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  and  the  magnificent  weather  which  has 
succeeded  the  long  course  of  rain  and  cold  promises  as  good 
a  harvest  as  the  f^mers  can  desire. 

On  Friday  evening  Stanley  made  his  attack  on  Palmer- 
ston  in  a  very  brilliant  speech,  which  Guizot  was  there  to 
hear.  He  made  a  strong  case,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  a  very 
weak  defense,  and  that  only  by  throwing  over  Bulwer,  and 
casting  the  blame  on  him.  It  will  all  end  in  nothing,  as 
usual,  and  Palmerston  will  not  care  a  straw.  It  is,  however, 
damaging,  for  everybody  thinks  that  he  has  been  flippant, 
and  that  there  was  neither  motive  nor  occasion  for  his  inter- 
ferences, or  that  it  has  been  well  done  if  there  had  been.  In 
short,  it  is  an  ill-judged  unskillfuUy  conducted  proceeding. 

May  9^A.— Pidmerston  got  another  drubbing  last  night 
in  the  Ix>rds,  which  will  be  a  lesson  to  him,  if  anything  can. 

>  [John  George  Ponsonby,  flfth  Earl  of  Bessborongb,  sucoceded  his  fltther 
(the  kto  Lord-lIeateDaot  of  Ireland)  in  1847.    He  died  in  1880.] 
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Stanley  made  a  second  speech,  still  more  effectiye  than  his 
first,  and  Aberdeen  followed  him.  Lord  Lansdowne  was 
miserably  feeble  in  reply,  as  he  might  well  be,  haying  no 
case.  I  never  saw  public  opinion  more  strongly  or  generally 
prononnced^  and  it  may  be  of  nse  in  moderating  Pfumerston 
for  the  fntiire.  If  he  were  not  the  man  he  is,  there  woald 
be  no  donbt  of  it,  bat  he  is  apparently  incurable.  The 
whole  affair  is  very  discreditable  to  the  Oovemment.  It 
looks  bad  enongh  as  it  is ;  bat  what  would  people  think  of 
it  if  they  knew  that  Lord  John  Russell  liad  seen  these 
offensive  dispatches,  had  objected  to  them,  and  that  they 
had  ^one  in  spite  of  him  ;  and  now  he  and  his  collea^es 
are  obliged  to  come  down  to  Parliament  and  to  defend 
them? 

May  13/A. — Palmerston's  affair  has  not  &iled  to  produce 
certain  consecjuences.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  in  a  state  of 
great  indignation  and  disgust ;  he  told  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
he  never  had  in  all  his  life  been  placed  in  such  a  situation, 
that  he  had  not  cared  for  Stanley's  first  speech,  but  that 
when  he  made  his  second,  he  was  conscious  he  had  not  a 
word  to  say.  He  had  never  read  the  dispatches,  and  had 
not  a  notion  how  far  Palmerston  had  committed  himself  in 
approval  of  Bulwer.  He  said  that  he  had  been  to  Lord  John 
and  told  him  this  must  never  happen  a^in,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged between  them  (he  little  knows  how  vainly)  that  for 
the  future  Lord  John  at  least  should  see  Palmerston's  dis- 
patches before  they  go.  Hobhouse  spoke  to  me  about  it, 
and  in  reply  to  my  remarks  saying  how  unfair  it  was  to  place 
such  a  man  as  Lord  Lansdowne  m  such  a  position,  he  very 
comically  said,  **I  wish  you  would  say  all  this  to  Palmer- 
ston." This  was  too  good  a  joke,  as  I  told  him^  that  he  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  his  colles^e  and  sharing  his  responsibility, 
could  not  tell  him  his  mind,  and  should  ask  me  to  tell  Palm- 
erston the  truths  it  behooved  him  to  know.  Both  Labouchere 
and  Charles  Wood  also  spoke  to  me  about  it.  I  said  to  the 
latter,  "  Unless  Palmerston  is  quite  incorrigibhy  all  this  will 
be  a  lesson  to  him,  and  restrain  him  for  the  future."  He 
replied,  **  You  are  quite  right  to  put  in  that  proviso."  Such 
is  the  state  of  things  in  this  Cabinet. 

Charles  Wood  asked  me  to  so  to  Graham  and  find  out 
what  his  views  were  about  the  West  Indian  question,  and 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  grant  the  West  Indians  any 
relief,  and  to  meddle  with  the  Bill  of  1846.     I  went  to  him 
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yesterday  morning,  and  was  with  him  for  two  hours,  talking 
abont  everythinff  and  eyerybody. 

May  14M.— Uraham  said  aoout  the  West  Indians  that 
the  old  proprietors  must  be  ruined,  nothing  could  save  them. 
New  purchasers  who  went  out  and  cultivated  these  estates 
might  do  well,  but  men  here  could  no  longer  derive  incomes 
from  sugar  duties ;  he  would  not  disturb  the  arrangement  of 
1846,  though  he  thought  the  Government  had  b^n  wrong 
in  making  it,  and  he  and  Peel  had  only  supported  them  be- 
cause if  they  had  been  beaten  they  would  nave  gone  out. 
Nor  would  he  give  any  money ;  said  that  the  Oommittees 
now  sittinff  would  recommend  doing  away  with  the  African 
fleet  and  the  whole  of  our  anti-slavery  machinery,  and  that 
all  that  could  be  done  for  the  West  Indians  was  to  authorize 
a  sort  of  regulated  slave-trade,  procuring  laborers  and  mak- 
ing them  free  ;  the  people  of  this  country  had  tasted  cheap 
sugar,  and  would  not  now  go  back  to  dear  ;  he  anticipated 
no  difficult  from  the  French  Government  in  doing  awav 
with  the  Treaty,  but  much  from  Palmerston,  who  woulS 
hardlj  be  brought  to  propose  it.  We  talked'  much  of  the 
Spanish  correspondence,  of  Palmerston,  John  Russell,  and 
the  rest;  Oraham  could  not  understand  how  Lord  Grey 
stood  it,  seeing  that  everything  that  had  happened  had  jus- 
tified him  in  his  original  objections.  He  told  me  a  storv  of 
John  Russell's  having  sat  by  somebody  (I  found  out  after- 
ward it  was  EUice),  just  after  the  suppression  of  the  insur- 
rection at  Madrid,  to  whom  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  Government  having  put  it  down,  and  added,  '^  Think  of 
that  fool  Bulwer  having  taken  that  opportunitv  to  make  an 
attempt  in  favor  of  the  Progressista  party,"  which  Graham 
said  was  a  proof  that  he  had  not  known  anything  of  Palm- 
erston's  instructions.  I  did  not  tell  him  what  the  real  state 
of  the  case  was.  He  said  that  he  and  Peel  did  not  want  to 
turn  the  Government  out,  nor  embarrass  them,  and  there- 
fore gave  me  to  understand  that  they  should  not  take  any 
part  against  Palmerston  ;  but  he  severely  criticised  his  con- 
duct, and  was  evidentljr  very  glad  at  his  getting  into  such  a 
scrape.  His  general  views  were  very  apparent  to  me ;  he 
has  a  great  contempt  for  the  Government,  thinks  nobodj 
has  done  well  but  Sir  George  Grey  and  Clarendon,  but  is 
biding  his  time  and  acting  on  the  policy  which  I  long  ago 
saw  was  the  true  one,  of  making  a  lunction  with  the  Whigs 
possible  hereafter.    He  is  very  much  provoked  with  Lincoln 
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and  Gladstone,  who  he  said  were  "impatient,"  and  acting  in 
a  spirit  of  most  injudicious  half  hostilitf  and  annojanoe  to 
the  Goyernment ;  ne  sees  all  the  inconyenience  of  this  course, 
but  he  does  not  choose  to  interfere,  and  I  perceiye  he  does 
not  like  Lincoln  nor  think  highly  of  him.  His  object  is  to 
haye  as  many  doors  open  to  himself  and  Peel  as  is  possible 
by-and-by,  and  he  looks  to  goyem  upon  such  popular  prin- 
ciples, and  at  the  same  time  safe  ones,  as  may  enable  them 
to  raise  a  standard  that  will  haye  attraction  for  all  moderate, 
sensible,  and  liberal  people.  He  anticipates  a  great  part  to 
be  played  by  Francis  Baring,  of  whose  talents  and  influence 
he  thinks  highly ;  that  he  is  greatly  improyed  in  speaking ; 
and  being  now  head  of  the  great  family  of  Baring,  opulent, 
with  a  strong  mind  and  wm,  yery  rigid  and  seyere  in  his 
principles,  he  must  be  a  yery  conspicuous  and  powerful  man 
in  public  life.  I  haye  no  doubt  he  would  like  to  coalesce 
with  Baring  by-and-by,  and  haye  him  for  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  their  Goyernment  when  they  make  one ;  he 
talked  of  Aberdeen  and  the  way  he  was  "cottoning"  him^ 
self  to  Stanley  ;  owned  that  these  times  of  uniyersal  reyolu- 
tion  were  unsuitable  to  the  genius  and  taste  of  Aberdeen, 
who  was  an  excellent  foreign  minister  with  Peel,  adopting 
his  free-trade  principles,  and  dealing  with  monarchical  Eu- 
rope ;  but  now  the  scholar  of  Castlerea^h,  whose  inclina- 
tions all  lay  toward  Mettemich  and  Guizot,  was  disgusted 
and  disheartened  at  the  spectacle  Europe  presented.  I  hint- 
ed that  this  might  in  some  degree  proye  conyenient^  which 
he  perfectly  understood. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

Aiuureby  in  FVanoe— Another  Omission  of  Lord  Pahnenton^s — His  Spanish  Interfrrenee 
attwAed—Slr  H.  Balwa>*s  Account  of  his  EsepnMon  tnm  Msdaid—Conrlctlon  of  John 
Mitchd— Lord  Grey  objects  to  Palmerston's  Conduct— Mlrasors  Mission— Death  of 
Princess  Sophia— Weakness  of  the  Spanish  Case— Pnrther  Kvasions  of  Pahnerston— 
llie  Qoaen'a  Atta^ment  to  the  Orleans  Famity— Blunders  and  Weakness  of  the  Gor- 
emment— Danger  of  a  Tory  Oovemment  and  a  Dissolution —Disturbed  State  of  Lon- 
don—The  Spanish  Debate— Bleasures  taken  against  the  Chartists— PertnrbaUon  of 
Society— AboUtkw  of  the  Navigation  Laws— The  Oaths  Bill— Chartist  Demonstration 
—Lord  John's  West  India  Bu)— Istnritx  leares  England— Sir  Henir  Bulwer*s  In- 
trigues in  Madrid— Lord  Olarendon'a  DIstmat  of  the  Irish  Catholics— Dangerous  Posi- 
tion of  the  Qoveinment- Prospect  of  a  Toiy  Oovemment— Attitude  of  the  PeeHtes— 
Lord  Orey's  Defense— DelSeat  of  Sir  J.  Paklngtoo*s  Amendment— Ferocious  Contest 
In  Paris— ImproTed  Position  of  the  Goyerament— Louis  PhiUnM^s  Opinion  of  the 
French  Genenls— Endslelgh— The  West  of  England— State  of  Ireland— State  of  Eng- 
knd~  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  In  Ireland— Collapse  of  the  Irish  Insurrec- 
tioD— Sir  Boben  Adair— Lord  Haidbge's  Anpolntment  to  Ireland  as  Conomander^ln- 
Chtef— Lord  Uardinge  In  In4fla— The  Sikh  ttttles— A  Chartist  EsUbUshment-^apt- 
ve  of  Smith  aBrlen— Sicilian  Independenoe— The  Sale  at  Stowe— Anecdote  of  Ped 
and  Husklsson— Lord  Clarendon  on  Ireland— Lord  Pafanerston's  Conduct  to  Austria 
and  Italy— Debate  on  Foreign  Aflkirs-State  of  France— Irish  Troublea— Charles  Boi- 
ler's Schemes  Ihr  Ireland— Close  of  the  Session— Death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck-^ 
Lord  Geoige  Bentinck's  PoQtical  Career— At  the  Jockey  Club. 

Stud  House:  May  ^"^d  and  25/A,  1848. — In  these  times 
a  hiatus  of  ten  days  leayes  an  immense  Arrear  of  erents  and 
circumstances  of  different  sorts.  The  principal  one  last 
"week  was  the  strange  scene  in  the  French  Chamoer  and  the 
conspiracy  arainst  its  independence  which  was  so  completely 
frustratea.  It  is  neyer  worth  while  to  describe  scenes  whicn 
are  better  and  more  circumstantially  narrated  in  the  news- 
papers. The  spirit  of  order  was  completely  yictorious,  but 
the  conduct  of  those  who  haye  got  the  upper  hand  is  still 
yery  unaccountable.'  People  go  on  wondenng  that  Lamar^ 
tine  should  be  so  irresolute,  and  that  he  should  endure  Ledru- 
Boll  in  as  a  collea^e.  Madame  de  Lieyen  sujpplied  me  with 
the  solution  of  this  auestion  which  I  dare  say  is  the  true  one. 
She  told  me  that  Rooerts  the  painter  (who  brought  her  away 
from  Paris)  came  to  her  the  other  day  and  told  her  that  the 
Eeyolution  found  Lamartine  as  well  as  Ledru-Rollin  ruined 
men,  and  that  they  formed  a  compact  to  feather  their  nests, 

*  [On  May  15th  another  insurrection  ooonrred  hi  Paris.  The  mob  forced  its 
way  Into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  declared  the  Government,  of  which 
Lamartine  was  the  head,  to  he  d;»8olved.  But  the  National  Guard  turned  out 
with  spirit,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  quelled  the  sedition  and 
reinstated  Lamartine. 

The  passage  that  foUows  is  certainly  hioorrect.    Lamartine  did  not  act  with  _ 
Ledru-Kollin,  and  undoubtedly  did  not  feather  his  nest,  for  he  feU  from  powef^ 
as  poor  a  man  as  he  was  when  he  assumed  it] 
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"which  both  have  accomplished.  "While  they  have  been  os- 
tensibly (and  perhaps  really)  the  heads  of  different  sections 
of  the  Government  and  the  promoters  of  different  principles, 
they  have  always  been  connected  by  a  secret  understanding 
and  a  common  interest,  and  therefore  they  cannot  break 
with  each  other,  and  accordingly  whenever  the  moderate 
party  appear  to  have  the  upper  hand  and  cry  out  to  Lamar- 
tine  to  come  forward  and  crush  his  colleague,  Lamartine,  on 
the  contrary,  shufQes,  temporizes  and  compromises,  and  so 
he  and  Ledru-Bollin  go  on  together.  The  consequence  of  all 
this  is  that  there  is  no  Government  in  France,  and  all  the 
material  interests  of  the  country  keep  getting  worse  and 
worse,  and  ruin  stares  everybody  m  the  face. 

On  Monday  morning  before  I  came  here  I  learned  that 
there  had  been  a  fresh  matter  of  complaint  against  Pal- 
merston,  which  had  given  Lord  John  great  annoyance.  It 
seems  that  several  days  ago  Brunnow  communicated  to 
Palmerston  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  determined  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  made  this  known  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia.^ 
The  next  day  the  Prince  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Queen, 
when  he  alluded  to  this  important  communication ;  the 
Queen  was  excessively  embarrassed,  for  she  had  never  heard 
a  word  about  it,  Palmerston  having  omitted  to  toll  her.  As 
soon  as  the  Prince  was  gone,  she  sent  for  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  was  at  Richmond.  He  came  up  to  town  and  went  to 
the  Queen,  who  told  him  what  had  passed,  describing  her 
embarrassment,  but  said  that  she  thought  it  better  not  to  let 
the  Prince  know  she  was  in  ignorance  of  such  a  matter,  and 
she  had  therefore  pretended  to  be  aware  of  it.  By  mere 
accident  John  Russell  himself  had  received  a  box  from  Palm- 
erston with  this  communication  a  few  minutes  before  he 
went  to  the  Queen ;  if  it  had  arrived  ten  ndnutes  later  he 
would  have  known  nothing  about  it  either.  This  coming 
after  the  Si>anish  affair,  ana  so  soon,  does  not  improve  Palm- 
erston's  position  with  the  Queen  or  his  colleagues. 

I  found  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  sent  for  me,  much 
disturbed  at  a  communication  he  had  reoeived  from  Arbuth- 
not,  who  told  him  that  the  Government  would  be  very  hard 
pressed  on  Friday  upon  Bankes's  motion  on  the  Spanish  cor- 

>  rTbe  Prinoe  of  PniBsU— brother  to  the  Kin^,  and  aftenrard  Kinff  Wilhelm 
and  Emperor  of  the  Germans — had  taken  reAi^  in  London  froniuie  mob  of 
Berlin,  and  was  residing  with  Chevalier  Bunsen  at  the  Pruadan  Embassy  in 
Carlton  Gardens.] 
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respondenoe ; '  that  the  motion  had  been  settled  by  Bankes 
and  Lincoln  together,  and  approved  by  Stanley ;  that  all  the 
Protectionists  would  support  it ;  and  if  Hume  and  the  Badi- 
cals  did  so  likewise,  the  Goyernment  would  be  beaten.  All 
this  Arbuthnot  had  learned  from  a  Protectionist  friend,  who 
added  that  he  did  not  know  what  Peel  and  Graham  and  their 
friends  would  do.  This  latter  point  I  undertook  to  ascertain, 
and  I  forthwith  called  on  Graham  and  asked  him.  He  told 
me  that  both  he  and  Peel  would  support  the  GoTcmment, 
not  approving  Palmerston's  conduct,  but  not  wishing  to 
dama^  the  Government,  and  not  thinking  it  fair  or  proper 
to  inflict  upon  Pahnerston  a  Parliamentary  censure.  He 
told  me  what  he  should  say  on  the  occasion,  which  I  need 
not  say  here,  as  he  will  say  it  himself.  We  had  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  the  state  of  affairs.  I  told  him  what  was  said 
about  Lincoln  and  Bankes,  and  what  the  effect  of  Lincoln's 
conduct  was ;  he  deplored  it  very  much,  and  said  that  it  was 
not  only  very  imprudent  but  very  un&ir  to  others,  but  that 
he  could  do  nothing  about  it.  if  Peel  was  like  other  men 
he  would  keep  Lincoln  straight,  and  it  behooves  him  especially 
to  do  so,  as  Lincoln  is  supposed  to  be  his  favorite  adherent. 

Yesterday  I  rode  to  the  course  at  Epsom  with  Clanri- 
carde,  and  we  talked  about  Palmerston  and  John  Bussell. 
He  said  that  such  thin^  as  had  lately  happened  were  not  to 
happen  again,  but  that  ne  thought  there  had  not  been  enough 
of  common  consultation  and  understanding  in  their  Cabinet 
upon  important  matters ;  he  did  not  think  Palmerston  had 
done  many  objectionable  things,  but  owned  that  John  Rus- 
sell was  not  fit  to  be  the  hem  of  a  Government,  was  admi- 
rable in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  wanting  in  tiie  qualities 
that  a  Prime  Minister  ought  to  have. 

While  this  Spanish  debate  is  im})ending,  the  difficultjr  of 
the  case  is  greatly  increased  by  the  news  of  Bulwer's  having 
been  driven  out  of  Madrid,  his  passport  sent  him,  and  he 
himself  ordered  to  quit  it  in  forty-eight  hours;  and  last 
night  I  received  a  letter  from  him  announcing  his  arrival 
and  begging  to  see  me.  I  saw  Stanley  at  Epsom,  who  said 
that  this  event  had  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  know  what 
course  to  pursue ;  he  concludes  that  Narvaez  could  not  have 
taken  sucn  a  step  without  having  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 

>  [On  Juno  6th  Mr.  Bankes  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  resolution 
oensurinff  the  conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Sir  Heniy  Bulwer  at  Madrid. 
Atler  a  debate  the  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  the  discussion  turned  out  quite 
differently  firom  what  was  expected.    See  ii\fra^  June  10th.] 
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that  they  had  a  good  case  against  Bulwer,  and  that  this  eyi- 
dence  must  have  been  transmitted  to  oar  Oovemment.  I 
am  ^oing  to  London  to  see  Bulwer  to  hear  his  story. 

May  30tt. — I  called  on  Bulwer  on  Thursday,  fonnd  him 
with  Delane,  and  soon  after  Hayward  came  in,  so  had  no 
opportunity  of  questioning  him.  He  told  his  story  in  a  long, 
ramblinff  style,  pretty  much  as  the  Spanish  papers  give  it ; 
he  said  he  had  originally  sent  a  long  account  to  Palmerston 
of  the  state  of  parties  in  Spain,  amid  the  character  of  the 
principal  men,  and  adyised  him  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
^anraez  and  his  Gtoyemment.  He  did  not  say  what  answer 
Palmerston  sent,  but  I  inferred  that  it  did  not  meet  his 
yiews.  The  thin^  that  struck  me  was  the  knowledge  which 
be  betrayed  of  the  plots  or  intrigues  that  were  going  on 
against  the  Goyemment,  and  it  does  not  appear  eitner  m)m 
these  papers  or  from  what  he  said  to  me  that  he  eyer  gaye 
the  benefit  of  his  information  to  the  Spanish  Ministers. 
For  example,  he  knew  of  the  military  insurrection,  the  day 
on  which,  the  place  at  which  it  was  to  take  place,  who  was 
to  command  it,  and,  in  short,  particulars  which  implied 
familiarity,  if  not  complicity,  with  the  conspirators*  Then 
there  appears  to  haye  been  a  system  of  offensiye  and  inju- 
dicious mterference,  and  in  the  functions  discharged  by  the 
English  Minister  one  searches  in  yain  for  any  international 
interest,  or  anything  in  which  we  are  concerned,  and  he 
seems  only  to  naye  existed  at  Madrid  te  meddle  and  giye 
officious,  unrequired,  and  unwelcome  adyice.  The  whole 
affair  is  at  present  in  a  yery  embarrassing  state,  but  the  man 
who  takes  it  the  most  lightly  is  Palmerston  himself.  Eyery- 
body  condemns  the  spirit  of  meddling  which  Palmerston 
has  exhibited  in  this  as  in  so  many  instances,  and  eyen  those 
who  think  his  interference  warrantable,  admit  that  his  tone 
and  manner  haye  been  yery  injudicious  and  in  exceeding 
bad  taste.  At  present  his  colleagues  show  no  disposition 
to  giye  him  up,  and  his  will  is  so  strong  and  he  is  so  daring 
and  reckless,  while  they  are  all  so  feeble  and  yielding,  that 
he  will  probably  harness  them  all  to  his  car  and  make  them 
assist  in  lugging  him  out  of  the  difficulty.  This  affair  will, 
howeyer,  proye  a  source  of  discredit  out  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  of  weakness  and  dissension  within  it.  There  is  not  a 
Minister  who  does  not  feel  more  or  less  disgusted  and 
alarmed  at  Palmerston's  proceedings,  and  still  more  at  his 
character.     Out  of  doors  the  reprehension  is  uniyersal. 
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Orafaam^  -who  had  announced  his  opposition  to  Bankes's 
motion  and  his  intention  to  assist  the  uoTemment,  has  now 
oommanicated  to  them  ^through  me)  that  he  can  pledge 
himself  to  no  coarse  till  ne  shall  have  seen  all  the  papers 
and  heard  all  the  explanations  on  the  subject  Bulwer  and 
Isturitz  met  at  Palmerston's  dinner  on  the  Queen's  birthdaf, 
and  accosted  each  other  Tery  cordially.  It  was  remarked 
that  the  Queen  was  yery  civil  to  Isturitz  at  the  LeT6e. 

The  account  of  MitchePs  conviction'  has  given  great 
satisfaction  here^  and  compensated  for  the  defeats  in  the 
other  cases.  The  good  of  it  is  that  the  Oovemment  have 
proved  to  the  Irish  and  to  the  world  that  they  have  the 
means  of  punishing  these  enormous  offenders,  and  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  pursue  their  turbulent  and  factious  course 
with  impunity.  The  three  hundred  imitators  whom  Mitch- 
el  announced  as  ready  to  encounter  similar  martyrdom  will 
probably  not  be  forthcoming.  So  far  as  the  system  of  terror 
IS  concerned,  which  is  the  only  one  we  can  now  employ,  it  is 
a  great  and  happy  event,  but  it  will  not  contribute  to  the 
regeneration  of  the  country,  and  will  probably  augment  the 
fund  of  accumulating  hatred  against  English  connection. 
StiU,  anything  is  better  than  political  impotence,  and,  before 
any  attempt  can  be  made  to  introduce  those  practical  im- 
provements which  may  disarm  the  Irish  of  their  prejudices 
and  animosities,  the  power  of  the  law  and  the  Government 
must  be  firmly  asserted  and  enforced.  An  incident  has, 
however,  accompanied  these  trials  which  is  not  pleasant  to 
the  Government.  The  Whigs,  and  Lord  John  Eussell  at  the 
head  of  them,  when  in  opposition,  bitterly  attacked  the 
conduct  of  the  Law  OflBcers  in  their  ju^  challenges  in  the 
political  trials.  On  this  occasion,  the  Whig  Law  Officers 
found  they  must  either  do  exactly  as  their  predecessors  had 
done,  or  connive  at  their  own  defeat.  They  wisely  and 
properly  chose  the  former  alternative,  bat  of  course  at  the 
cost  of  exposing  the  present  Government  to  charges  of  gross 
inconsistency.  Last  night  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
subject  was  touched  upon,  and  John  Russell  had  the  impru- 
dence to  read  part  of  a  private  letter  from  Clarendon,  refer- 
ring to  the  conduct  of  the  late  Government  in  striking  the 

I  [On  Maj  24tli  Mitchel,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tonnff  Ireland  party,  was 
convicted  of  felony  under  the  Act  for  the  better  aecarity  of  tne  Crown  and  Gov- 
ernment, and  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  fourteen  years.  The  sentence  was 
immediately  carried  into  effect  It  occasioned  some  commotioa  and  disturb- 
ance among  the  Chartists  and  Irish  in  London  and  elsewhere.] 
89 
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jury  in  O'Connell^s  case  as  open  to  reproach.  This  broneht 
np  Graham,  -who  affirmed  thiat  the  instructions  given  by  his 
Ooyemment  and  those  giyen  by  the  present  Goyemment 
-were  precisely  the  same,  which  John  Russell  was  obliged  to 
admit.  The  allusion,  howeyer,  gaye  offense  both  to  Graham 
and  to  PeeL  The  former  has  written  me  a  note  about  it 
this  morning,  by  which  I  see  that  he  is  a  good  deal  nettled. 
May  ^IsL — ^Yesterday  Lord  Grey  call^  on  the  Duke  of 
Bedfora  bo  talk  over  the  Spanish  affair,  at  which  he  is  be- 
ginning to  kick,  though  yery  gently.  The  present  state  of 
the  ca^  is  this :  from  all  that  appears  in  public,  the  Spanish 
Goyemment  has  been  whoUy  unjustifiable,  and  we  are  not. 
likely  to  know  more  as  yet,  for  Mirasol '  haying  brought  no 
credentials,  Palmerston  refuses  to  receiye  him,  and  has  de- 
sired him  to  conyey  what  he  has  to  say  through  Isturitz ; 
but  he  came  away  in  such  a  hurry  (runnmg  a  race  with  Bul- 
wer)  that  he  left  all  his  papers  behind  him,  and  accordingly 
he  has  nothing  to  show.  What  between  the  awkwardness 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  artfulness  of  Palmerston,  and  the  re- 
luctance there  is  on  all  sides  to  push  the  Goyemment  to  ex- 
tremities, it  appears  most  likely  that  the  discussions  in  Par- 
liament will  produce  no  other  result  than  a  good  deal  of  talk, 
and  some  expression  of  an  opinion  that  the  Spanish  Goyem- 
ment has  been  yery  impertinent.  But  nobody  cares  about 
the  affront  they  haye  offered  us,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  uniyersally  considered  as  aimed  at  Palmerston  and  Bulwer, 
and  that  both  haye  proyoked  it  by  their  own  insolent  and 
unbecoming  interference,  the  matter  and  the  manner  of 
which  are  equally  condemned.  It  is  now  reported  that  Palm- 
erston means  to  insist  on  sending  Bulwer  back  to  Madrid, 
for  no  other  reason,  of  course,  than  to  make  the  Spaniards 
eat  humble  pie ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  achieying  a  personal 
triumph,  he  will  not  mind  making  the  English  Goyemment 
and  country  odious  in  Spain.  Eyery  day  the  difficulties  of 
the  Goyemment  increase,  and  its  weakness  becomes  more  ap- 
parent, but  without  any  tolerable  altematiye  presenting  it- 
sell  The  friends  and  subordinates  of  the  Goyemment  ac- 
knowledge this.  There  is  a  general  sense  of  rottenness,  and 
a  consciousness  that  they  inspire  no  confidence.    Hawes  told 

>  [The  SpsolBh  Ifinister  in  London,  Isturitz,  was  not  withdrawn,  bnt  Mira- 
sol was  sent  on  a  spedal  mission  to  London,  to  explain  the  oourse  adopted  by 
the  Spanish  Government.  He  was  unsoooessfHil,  and  on  June  14th  Istorita  re- 
omyed  his  passports  and  left  the  country.  Diplomatic  relations  were  thus  sna- 
pended  between  England  and  Spain.] 
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me  yesterday  that  "  he  was  nobody,  and  could  only  shrug  up 
his  shoulders  at  all  he  saw."  They  were  beaten  last  night 
(on  small  matters,  it  is  true)  in  both  Houses,'  and  now  there 
appears  a  yery  ^ood  chance  of  their  being  beaten  on  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  West  Indian  Committee,  which  has  reported 
to  the  House  in  f ayor  of  a  duty  on  suear  of  ten  shillings  for 
six  years.  Lord  John  at  once  declarea  that  he  should  oppose 
it.  The  division  in  the  Committee  was  a  yery  curious  one  ; 
this  resolution  was  carried  by  seyen  to  fiye,  and  by  a  strange 
crossing  oyer  of  opposite  parties.  Qoulbum  ana  Cardwell 
did  not  yote ;  two  or  three  Whigs  yoted  for  it. 

The  Princess  Sophia*  died  a  few  days  ago,  while  the 
Queen  was  holding  the  Drawing-room  for  her  Birthday.  She 
was  blind,  helpless,  and  suf^er^  martyrdom  ;  a  yery  cleyer, 
well-informed  woman,  but  who  neyer  liyed  in  the  world. 
She  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Duke  of  York  while  he 
liyed,  and  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  up  to  the  last.  The 
Princess  left  a  letter  for  the  Queen,  which  was  delivered  to 
her  in  the  garden  of  Buckingham  Palace  by  Andrew  Dram- 
mond  on  Monday  morning. 

June  Ist. — Isturitz  has  sent  in  Mirasol's  case,  which,  he 
admits  himself,  is  no  case  at  all,  flimsy  and  weak,  and  un- 
supported by  proofs.  This,  however,  though  it  puts  the 
Spanish  Government  in  the  wrong,  does  not  thereby  relieve 
our  embarrassment ;  for,  while  it  imposes  on  us  the  necessity 
of  requiring  some  reparation  for  so  gross  an  affront,  it  is  veiy 
difficult  to  know  what  to  demand;  and  if  the  Spaniards 
don't  comply,  what  are  we  to  do  next  ?  There  seems  to  be 
very  little  doubt  that  the  coals  have  been  blown  by  Louis 
Philippe  and  Guizot,  the  latter  of  whom  is  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  Madrid,  as  our  Government  have  ascer- 
tained, and  both  are  animated  with  the  strongest  desire  to 
do  Pahnerston  an  ill  turn. 

Meanwhile  the  affair  has  become  more  serious  here.  Lord 
Grey  has  at  last  been  to  John  Russell,  and,  in  very  tem- 
perate terms,  told  him  matters  cannot  any  longer  go  on  as 
they  have  done ;  and  he  afterward  went  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  told  him  what  he  had  done.  Grey  learned  for  the 
first  time,  when  he  spoke  to  Lord  John,  wbiat  had  happened 

>  [Minifltera  were  beaten  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  six  on  the 
Irish  Poor-Law  Bill,  and  by  a  minority  of  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
motion  relating  to  the  Pubhc  Aooounts.] 

*  [The  Princess  SopUa,  fifth  daughter  of  King  George  III.,  born  November 
8,  \m  \  died  May  27, 184d.] 
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abont  the  dispatch  to  which  Lord  John  had  objected.  The 
Duke  wrote  his  brother  a  very  long  letter,  setting  forth  all 
the  danger  and  discredit  which  accrued  to  the  Chivemment 
from  their  proceedings,  and  the  discontent  which  was  pro- 
duced among  their  friends.  Lord  John  took  this  letter  in 
good  part,  and  he  told  the  Duke  that,  if  they  got  over  this 
affair,  something  must  be  settled  for  the  future.  He  at  the 
same  time  gave  him  another  anecdote  as  an  example  of 
Palmerston's  way  of  doing  business,  which  fortunately  ended 
without  mischief,  but  might  have  had  a  very  different  result 
One  day  when  the  Due  de  Broglie  was  with  Palmerston,  he 
asked  mm  if  there  was  any  news.  Palmerston  said  he  had 
just  ^t  a  box,  which  he  had  not  yet  opened,  but  he  would 
open  it  then.  He  did  so,  found  a  dispatch  from  Howden  on 
the  subject  of  the  Montevideo  business,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Due  de  Broglie  to  read.  The  Due  read  it,  said  that  its  con- 
tents were  not  pleasant,  and  remonstrated  against  them, 
whatever  they  were,  which  I  do  not  know,  and,  for  the  point 
of  the  story,  does  not  signify.  Immediately  after,  Palmer- 
ston joined  the  Queen  in  Scotland,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
this  affair  in  the  hands  of  John  Russell.  Lord  John  and  the 
Due  de  Broglie  came  to  an  understanding  *  but,  in  the  mean- 
while, Palmerston  wrote  a  dispatch  to  JTormanby  on  the 
subject,  which  passed  through  London  without  being  com- 
municated to  Lord  John  RusselL  This,  which  Normanby 
was  instructed  to  read  to  Guizot,  surprised  him  very  much, 
and  he  told  Normanby  that  it  was  different  from  what  the 
Due  de  Broglie  had  given  him  reason  to  expect  This  an- 
noyed Normanby  very  much,  and,  as  it  placea  him  in  a  very 
awkward  situation,  he  complained  of  it  The  matter  was 
then  explained,  and  eventually  Guizot  acted  with  so  much 
moderation  that  it  was  adjusted  amicably.  Palmerston, 
when  urged  on  the  subject,  threw  the  blame  on  the  Foreign 
OflSoe,  which  they  say  he  is  constantly  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
I  learn  to  my  great  astonishment  that  all  the  Queeirs 
former  attachment  to  Ijouis  Philippe  and  the  French  Boyal 
Family  has  revived  in  greater  force  than  ever ;  she  says  the 
marriages  are  not  to  be  thought  of  any  more.  Nothing  but 
the  extraordinary  good  sense  of  Prince  Albert,  and  the  bound- 
less influence  he  has  over  her,  keeps  her  affectionate  feelings 
under  due  restraint ;  but  for  him  she  would  have  made  all 
her  household  go  to  Claremont,  and,  when  the  French  Boyal 
Family  have  come  to  visit  her,  she  has  received  them  as  King 
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and  Queen ;  and  one  day  one  of  the  children  went  np  to 
Louis  Philippe  and  callea  him  "  Your  Majesty/'  which  had 
no  doubt  been  done  by  the  Queen's  commands.     I  take  for 

f  ranted  that  they  have  persuaded  the  Queen  that  their  ruin 
as  been  the  work  of  Palmerston,  for  this  is  what  they  always 
say,  and  possibly  they  believe  it. 

June  3(?.— Yesterday  morning  I  saw  Graham.  He  said 
matters  were  goin^  on  worse  and  worse ;  the  Government 
seemed  to  be  parsuyzed,  and  to  have  lost  their  understand- 
ings. They  had  such  a  night  on  Tuesday  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  he  never  witnessed.  He  then  enumerated 
their  defeats  and  their  blunders  and  mismanagement,  with- 
out bitterness,  but  with  great  contempt.  They  sustained  a 
defeat  on  Bowring's  motion  about  the  collection  of  taxes,  a 
very  important  matter,  not  having  got  their  people  down. 
I  found  out  afterward  that  they  did  not  expect  a  division, 
and  thought  to  prevent  one  by  counting  out  the  House,  and 
to  aid  this  Sir  George  Grey  told  people  who  were  waiting 
there  they  had  better  go  away.  This  was  blundering.  Then 
they  made  a  great  mistake  in  fighting  the  Derby  writ,  in 
which  they,  m  conjunction  with  the  Protectionists,  got 
beaten  by  the  Liberals  and  the  Peelites.  On  Anstey's 
Soman  Catholic  Belief  Bill  none  of  the  Government  were 
present  On  Thursday  night  Lord  John  came  down  with 
two  very  foolish  notices,  one  for  our  alteration  of  the  Oath 
(which  is  only  a  new  Jew  bill  in  a  fresh  form),  and  another 
to  relieve  voters  from  disqualification  on  account  of  non- 
payment of  the  assessed  taxes,  which  was  intended  as  a  sop 
to  Hume  before  his  reform  motion.  Both  these  Graham 
denounced  as  weak  and  unwise.  I  asked  him  what  they 
thought  of  the  resolution  of  the  West  India  Committee.* 
He  said  it  was  vei^  awkward.  He  was  as  strong  as  ever 
against  the  proposition,  and  the  best  reason  he  gave  was 
that  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  West  Indians  if  it  was 
carried  ;  that  if  all  foreign  sugar  was  prohibited  they  would 
be  as  much  swamped  by  Mauritius  and  the  East  as  by 
Cuba  and  Brazil.  He  will,  therefore,  oppose  it ;  but  he  is 
not  sure  the  Government  may  not  be  in  a  minority,  and  I 
told  him  if  Lord  John  was  aefeated  on  it  I  really  believed 

1  [A  Btrong  attempt  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  West  India  hiterest  to  ex- 
clude slave-grown  sugar  ftom  this  country.  On  June  16th  Lord  John  KusseU 
PfopoBod  to  reduce  the  sugar  duty  ftom  18t.  to  10«.,  which  was  ultimately  car- 
zied  by  a  majority  of  260  to  245.  J 
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he  would  resign.  He  said  he  thought  the  Protectionists 
were  ])repared  to  form  a  Goyernment  if  they  carried  the 
resolution.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  any  such  thing,  and 
I  reminded  him  that  such  a  division,  composed  as  the 
majority  would  be  of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials, 
would  be  no  test  of  their  strength  as  a  party ;  and  that  if 
they  were  mad  enough  to  attempt  it,  and  the'  Queen  would 
consent  (which  she  never  would)  to  let  them,  they  would 
not  stay  m  three  days.  He  said  they  must  dissolve ;  they 
had  no  other  course,  and  that  revolution  would  be  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  a  dissolution  and  a  fresh  election  at 
such  a  time  as  this ;  that  such  a  Parliament  would  be  returned 
as  we  had  never  seen ;  Hume's  reform  and  the  four  points 
would  be  carried,  and  the  Monarchy  swept  away.  How- 
ever, though  he  believes  these  results  would  follow  from  the 
formation  of  a  Stanley  Government,  he  does  not,  I  am  sure, 
for  a  moment,  contemplate  such  a  contingency  as  within  the 
limits  of  possibility.  I  told  the  Duke  of  Bedford  all  Graham 
had  said,  and  that  he  might  make  any  use  of  the  knowledge 
this  gave  him  of  the  Government  proceedings  to  put  matters 
if  he  could  in  a  better  train.  He  said  he  would  talk  to 
Lord  John,  though  he  hates  doing  so,  for  he  is  always  suffer- 
ing under  that  deplorable  infirmity  of  Lord  John's — his 
disinclination  to  hear  unpalatable  truths,  and  above  all  to 
be  found  fault  with.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  he 
receives  everybody  ill  who  goes  to  nim  to  tell  him  what  he 
does  not  like  to  hear,  and  nobody  now  but  the  Duke  (and  he 
very  reluctantly)  will  go  to  him  to  tell  him  what  he  ought 
to  hear.  The  Duke  said  he  agreed  with  Graham  as  to  the 
consequences  of  a  Protectionist  Government,  but  that  it  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  if  Lord  John  was  forced  to  resign, 
Peel  must  take  the  Government,  and  the  Whig  party  must 
join  and  support  him ;  and  between  some  of  the  present 
Cabinet  and  some  of  the  late  a  very  strong  Government 
might  be  formed. 

1  afterward  saw  Lord  Grey,  who  talked  to  me  about  the 
state  of  the  Government,  and  what  hadpassed  between  Lord 
John  and  him  touching  Palmerston.  He  said  that  he  only 
came  into  office  with  a  distinct  understanding  that  Lord 
John  should  exercise  a  control  over  the  Foreign  Office  and 
secure  the  Cabinet  against  any  imprudence  of  ralmerston's. 

The  Government  are  now  getting  seriously  uneasy  about 
the  Chartist  manifestations  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
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especially  in  London^  and  at  the  repeated  assemblings  and 
marchings  of  ^at  bodies  of  men.  Le  Marchant  told  me 
that  two  or  three  months  ago,  when  he  was  at  the  Home 
Office,  he  received  accounts  he  thought  very  alarming  of  the 
wide-spreading  disaffection  of  the  people,  and  particmarly  of 
the  enormous  increase  of  cheap  publications  of  the  most 
mischievous  and  inflammatory  character,  which  were  dis- 
seminated among  the  masses  and  eagerly  read ;  and  lately 
accounts  have  b^n  received  from  well-informed  persons, 
whose  occupations  lead  them  to  mix  with  the  people,  clergy- 
men— ^particuLurly  Boman  Catholic — and  medical  men,  who 
report  that  they  find  a  great  change  for  the  worse  among 
them,  an  increasing  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection, 
and  that  many  who  on  the  10th  of  April  went  out  as  speci^d 
constables  declare  they  would  not  do  so  a^n  if  another 
manifestation  required  it.  The  speeches  which  are  made  at 
the  different  meetings  are  remarkable  for  the  coarse  language 
and  savage  spirit  they  display.  It  is  quite  new  to  hear  any 
Englishmen  coolly  recommend  assassination,  and  the  other 
day  a  ^lice  supenntendent  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  some 
sharp  instrument.  These  are  new  and  very  bad  symptoms, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  alarm  when  we  consider  the 
vast  amount  of  the  population  as  compared  with  any  repres- 
sive power  we  possess.  The  extent  and  reality  of  the  distress 
they  suffer,  the  impossibility  of  expecting  such  masses  of 
people  to  be  etemairy  patient  and  forbearing,  to  restrain  all 
their  natural  impulses,  and  endure  tamely  severe  privations 
when  they  are  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  do  otherwise, 
and  are  thus  accessible  to  every  sort  of  internal  and  exter- 
nal temptation — ^all  these  considerations  may  well  beget  a 
serious  presentiment  of  danger.  But  though  many  do  feel 
this  and  brood  much  over  it,  there  appears  to  be  a  fatal  se- 
curity among  the  majority,  whose  sluggish  minds  cannot  be 
awakened  to  the  possibility  of  a  great  convulsion  here,  not- 
withstanding the  continental  conflagration  that  stares  them 
in  the  face.  What  we  principally  want  is  a  strong  Govern- 
ment which  shall  obtain  public  confidence  and  respect,  and 
which  may  have  a  chance  of  conciliating,  satisfying,  and 
keeping  in  check  public  opinion.  This  the  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  parties,  and  the  enduring  enmities  and  vin- 
dictive feelings  of  the  Conservatives,  effectually  prevent 
The  only  strong  Government  that  could  be  formed  would 
be  a  Liberal  one  under  Peel,  and  the  Protectionists  would 
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rather  encounter  the  chances  of  revolniion  than  see  the  man 
whom  they  detest  so  bitterly  at  the  head  of  affairs  again. 
They  are  so  blind  to  their  own  interest,  or  so  insane  in  their 
resentment,  that  they  would  prefer  to  run  the  risk  of  all 
that  Badicals  or  Chartists  could  do  than  owe  their  safety  to 
Peel,  whom  they  affect  to  think  the  enemy  of  their  best  in- 
terests, and  a  man  not  to  be  trusted ;  and  this  they  go  on 
harping  upon,  although  half  of  them  now  admit  that  it  is 
the  greatest  blessing  to  them  to  have  been  saved  by  his  meas- 
ures from  the  dangerous  predicament  in  which  they  would 
now  otherwise  be. 

June  10th. — ^At  Ascot  all  last  week.  The  Spanish  debate 
went  off  lust  as  might  have  been  expected;  all  fought  in 
muffled  gloyes,  and  as  the  outn^ous  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
Ooyemment  rendered  it  a  national  affair,  it  was  impossible 
to  attack  either  Palmerston  or  Bulwer ;  but  the  latter  was 
not  only  not  attacked,  but  he  was  bepraised  by  everybody 
to  an  extent  that  now  seems  ridiculous.  Peel  said  all  that 
Graham  told  me  he  should  say,  praising  Bulwer  and  quiz- 
zing Palmerston,  while  he  affected  to  defend  him.  Guizot 
saw  all  this  farce  with  consioerable  vexation,  mixed  with  dis- 
dain, but  it  could  not  take  any  other  turn,  all  circumstances 
considered. 

The  Government  have  at  last  taken  strong  measures 
against  the  Chartists  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  arrest  of  some  of 
their  leaders,  another  demonstration  is  expected  on  Monday^ 
for  which  great  preparations  are  to  be  made.  These  dem- 
onstrations are  getting  a  great  bore,  besides  being  very 
mischievous.  The  townspeople,  who  are  thus  perpetually 
alarmed,  are  growing  very  angry,  and  the  military  are  so 
savage  that  Lord  Londonderry  told  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
he  was  sure,  if  a  collision  toofc  place,  the  officers  of  his  regi- 
ment would  not  be  able  to  restrain  their  men.  Many  people 
think  that  a  severe  chastisement  of  these  mobs  will  alone 
put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings,  and  that  it  will  be  better 
the  troops  should  be  allowed  to  act  and  open  fire  upon 
them.  This  is  an  extremity  which  must  be  avoided  if  pos- 
sible, but  anything  is  better  than  allowing  such  an  evu  as 
this  to  go  on  increasing.  But  if  these  multitudes  of  dis- 
contented men  can  be  daunted  into  submission,  fearful  con- 
siderations remain  behind.  We  have  an  enormous  overgrown 
population,  a  vast  proportion  of  which  are  in  undeniable 
misery  and  distress,  and  are  soured  and  exasperated  by  their 
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BufEerings.  To  exi)ect  such  beings  to  be  reasonable,  and  still 
miore  tol)e  logical,  is  to  expect  a  moral  impossibility.  While 
the  minds  of  the  masses  are  in  a  combustible  state,  and  they 
are  ready  to  listen  to  anybody  who  appears  to  sympathize 
with  them,  and  who  pretends  to  be  able  to  put  them  in  the 
way  of  mending  their  condition,  there  are  not  wanting  agents 
who  strive  with  all  their  might,  and  not  without  success,  to 
inflame  and  mislead  them.  The  suftering  people  are  prompt 
to  belieye  that  that  cannot  be  a  sound  ana  just  condition  of 
society  in  which  they  are  abandoned  to  starvation  and  desti- 
tution, while  other  classes  are  reveling  in  luxury  and  enjoy- 
ment They  have  confused  notions  that  this  is  all  wron^, 
and  that  under  some  different  political  dispensation  their 
interests  would  be  better  cared  for,  and  according  to  their 
necessities  they  would  be  comforted  and  relieved.  They  are 
neither  able  to  comprehend  nor  disposed  to  listen  to  the  long 
processes  of  argument  by  which  it  might  be  demonstrated  to 
them  that  all  the  prevailing  misery  and  distress  are  attribu- 
table to  causes  over  which  Government  has  no  control,  and 
which  no  legislation  can  counteract :  the  unhappy  state  of 
the  world,  the  confusion  which  prevails  everywhere,  the  inter- 
ruption of  regular  industry,  the  disturbance  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  social  life,  and  tne  universal  poverty  and  suffering 
react  upon  this  country  and  to  a  certain  degree  undermine  the 
broad  foundations  on  which  our  social  and  political  fabric 
stands.  We  are  not  indeed  yet  shaken  from  our  equilibrium, 
but  there  is  a  restlessness,  an  apprehension,  a  heaving  and 
struggling,  which  appear  like  warnings  and  forerunners  of  a 
possible  earthquake.  We  seem  to  have  got  into  another  stage 
of  existence,  our  world  is  almost  suddenly  altered,  we  deal  with 
new  questions,  men  seem  to  be  animated  with  ^esh  objects ; 
what  are  called  politics,  international  questions  and  the  strife 
of  parties,  sink  mto  insignificance ;  society  is  stirred  up  from 
its  lowest  depths,  and  we  are  obliged  to  tarn  our  e^^es  and 
thoughts  and  faculties  to  the  vast  spectacle  that  is  laid  bare 
before  us — and  an  appalling  and  awful  spectacle  it  is,  which 
mav  well  make  the  most  thoughtless  reflect,  and  turn  levity 
and  indifference  into  seriousness  and  fear.^ 

June  11th. — ^A  very  good  debate  on  Friday  night  on  the 
Navigation  Laws,  and  a  good  division  and  majority.  Peel 
made  an  excellent  speech. 

>  [Military  precautions  were  taken  a^nst  a  ri^axxg  of  the  Chartists  in  Lon- 
don on  June  11th.    But  the  Chartiat  demonatralion  was  a  total  failure.] 
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June  13th. — John  Russell  was  highly  delighted  with 
Peel's  speech  on  Friday,  says  he  hehav^i  most  handsomely, 
and  that  he  is  not  like  the  same  man.  The  yirulenoe  and 
immortal  hate  of  his  quondam  friends  was  exhibited  in  the 
most  indecent  manner  on  this  occasion.  When  he  rose  to 
speak  they  tried  to  hoot  and  bellow  him  down,  and  at  the 
head  of  these  yulgar  clamorers  was  a  judge,  the  Recorder 
Law;  it  was  a  very  disgraceful  scene,  and  shows  what  an 
incorrigible  &ction  they  are. 

It  seems  that  Lord  John's  proposition  about  altering  the 
oaths,  has  had  the  effect  of  preventing  a  fresh  election  m  the 
City,  which  was  viewed  with  great  dread  by  everybody,  but 
which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place.  Lord  John  will 
now  make  a  speech  and  announce  his  plan,  but  not  attempt 
to  carry  any  Bill  this  year.  This  will  satisfy  Rothschild, 
who  will  not  stir,  but  wait  to  see  the  result  of  the  measure 
in  the  next  session.  The  oaths  are  very  absurd  and  want 
altering.  There  are  two  Peers — Lord  Bradford  and  Lord 
Olancarty — who  will  not  take  them,  nor  consequently  their 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  told 
me  that  though  he  had  taken  them,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
he  doubted  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  do  so  again. 

The  expected  Ohartist  demonstration  yesterday  ended  in 
smoke,  both  here  and  in  the  provinces ;  nevertheless  great 
preparations  were  made  of  military,  police,  and  special  con- 
stables. It  rained  torrents  the  whole  day,  whicn  probably 
would  have  been  enough  to  prevent  any  assemolages  of 
people;  but  the  determined  attitude  of  the  Government 
and  the  arrests  that  have  taken  place  intimidated  the  leaders. 
Everybody  had  got  bored  and  provoked  to  deatii  with  these 
continued  alarms,  but  it  is  now  thought  that  we  shall  not 
have  any  more  of  them.  The  Chartists  themselves  must  get 
tired  of  meeting  and  walking  about  for  nothing,  and  they 
can  hardly  fail  to  lose  all  confidence  in  iheir  lefders,  whose 
actions  so  ill  correspond  with  their  promises  and  professions. 
A  man  of  the  name  of  MacDougat  "^ho  appears  to  be  the 
chief  of  the  London  Chartists,  harangued  his  rabble  a  few 
days  ago,  declared  the  meeting  should  take  ^lace  in  spite  of 
Government,  and  announced  tne  most  heroic  intentions.  He 
went  to  the  ground  (at  one  of  the  rendezvous)^  and  finding  a 
magistrate  there,  asked  him  if  the  meeting  was  illegal,  and 
if  the  Government  really  intended  to  prevent  it  The  magis- 
trate referred  him  to  the  printed  placard,  by  which  he  would 
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see  that  it  was  ille^^  aod  that  the  OoYerninent  did  intend  to 
preyent  it ;  on  which  he  made  a  bow,  said  he  did  not  mean 
to  oppose  the  law,  would  go  away,  and  advise  his  friends  to 
do  the  same ;  and  off  he  went.  The  failures  have  been  com- 
plete everywhere,  and  nobody  feels  any  alarm ;  nevertheless 
the  spirit  and  the  sour  disaffection,  and  the  vast  numbers 
that  are  infected  with  it,  are  dangerous,  and  may  some  day 
be  productive  of  serious  consequences. 

June  18/A. — On  Friday  the  Government  had  a  bad  night 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  John  Bussell  brought  forward 
his  West  India  plan  (concocted  by  Wilson),  which  was  very 
ill  received  on  all  sides,  and  met  by  objections  from  the  most 
opposite  quarters  and  on  the  most  opposite  grounds;  he 
made  a  very  bad  opening  spjeech,  but  a  very  good  reply. 
The  Protectionists  were  very  violent,  and  Hawes  was  furiously 
attacked  about  a  dispatch  of  Sir  Charles  Grey's,  which  he 
had  not  produced  to  the  West  India  Committee,  and  which 
he  was  accused  of  unfairly  suppressing.  It  was  a  very  ugly 
case,  and  afforded  George  Bentinck  and  Disraeli  materials 
for  much  triumph  and  abuse,  of  which  they  largely  availed 
themselves.  These  personal  affairs,  which  have  a  aiscredit- 
able  look,  are  always  very  damaging,  and  there  is  again  a 
notion  abroad  of  Lord  John's  feebleness,  and  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  conducting  the  Government  when  the  times  are 
so  difficult  and  his  health  so  fituL  The  Government  are 
very  confident  that  they  shall  carry  their  West  India  meas- 
ure, notwithstanding  the  storm  of  reproach  with  which  it  is 
assailed. 

The  curtain  has  fallen  on  another  act  of  the  Spanish 
drama,  Isturitz  having  been  civilly  sent  out  of  this  country. 
The  papers  present  a  case  all  to  our  advantage.  Bulwers 
dispatch  of  May  30,  in  vindication  of  himself,  was  very  well 
done,  and  Palmerston's  last  note  to  Isturitz  excellent.  The 
Spaniards  have  played  their  cards  (not  bad  ones  originally) 
so  miserably  ill,  that  they  have  jriven  the  game  to  our  For- 
eign Office,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  stake  is 
worth ;  they  are,  however,  like  people  who  had  a  very  good 
hand,  but  revoked  at  a  critical  moment,  and  so  lost  the  game. 
Bulwer  and  Palmerston  are  triumj)hantly  curveting  about, 
completely  smashing  their  antagonists  in  argument,  partly 
because  tne  latter  are  blunderers  who  have  deceived  them* 
selves  and  been  misled  by  others,  and  partly  because  they 
cannot  put  forth  their  true  case  and  the  reasons  which  have 
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influenced  them.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  Palmerston 
and  Bnlwer  haye  all  along  moyed  heaven  and  earth  to  keep 
or  drive  Narraez  ont  of  omce,  and  Montpender  out  of  Spain, 
while  Sotomayor  has  pnt  forward  frivolons  or  nnsnstainable 
pretexts  for  tne  violent  and  rash  course  they  have  adopted. 
Ifarvaez  is  compelled  to  keep  back  the  real  case  he  had 
gainst  Bnlwer,  and  the  cause  of  his  animosity  toward  hinu 
He  knows  that  Bulwer  tried  to  prevent  his  coming  into 
power ;  that  he  was  the  life  and  soul,  the  leader  and  director 
of  the  faction  opposed  to  him,  whom  he  instigated  to  adopt 
the  most  violent  measures.  I  read  in  Bulwer's  own  hand- 
writing an  account  of  his  proceedings  and  of  the  ^lure  of 
his  schemes.  It  was  through  Serrano  all  this  was  to  be  done, 
but  Serrano  was  under  the  influence  of  his  mother,  and  Nar- 
vaez  of  his  doctor,  and  these  were  both  corrupted  by  the  other 
side.  This  was  the  cause  of  failure.  Then  Serrano,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  was  himself  brought  over,  and  he  has  since 
given  to  Narvaez  in  writing  a  detailed  account  of  his  com- 
munication with  Bulwer,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  latter, 
but  in  which  the  Queen  is  so  implicated  and  compromised,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  Narvaez  to  make  any  use  of  it  This 
Ouizot  (who  knows  everything  that  passes  at  Madrid)  told 
Beeve,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true,  because  it  corresponds 
with  that  letter  of  Bulwer's  which  I  myself  saw.  This  is  the 
secret  history  of  the  matter. 

I  find  Clarendon's  views  in  respect  to  the  government  of 
Ireland  are  becoming  known,  and  producing  no  snuJl  sensa> 
tion.'  Lord  Barrington  asked  me  the  other  night  if  it  was 
true  that  his  opinions  had  undergone  a  great  change,  and 
that  he  was  now  convinced  Ireland  could  only  be  governed 
in  connection  with  and  by  the  support  of  the  Orangemen.  I 
told  him  tiliere  was,  I  apprehenaed,  much  exaggeration  in 
this,  but  some  truth  ;  that  I  conceived  a  man  of  his  pene- 
tration could  not  have  governed  Ireland  for  a  year  without 
seeing  that  the  whole  Catholic  body  were  either  disaffected 

>  [Wten  Lord  CUrendon  went  to  Ireland  in  1847,  he  was  animated  by  an 
earnest  desire  and  hope  to  conciliate  the  Irish  Catholic  body.  He  invited  their 
Dreiatea  and  their  leaders  to  the  Vicerefifal  Lodge,  opened  his  mind  to  them 
fVeelj,  and  expressed  with  perfect  sincerity  his  liberal  intentions  toward  them. 
Bat  tnc  expenenoe  of  a  year,  and  more  especially  the  conduct  of  the  Boman 
Catholics  dming  the  agitation  which  had  prevailed  in  Ireland,  convinced  Lord 
Clarendon  that  no  reliance  at  all  oould  be  placed  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic 
popnlation  or  of  its  chiefs.  He  arrived  most  reluotanUy  at  this  conclusion, 
hm  it  never  altered  his  determination  to  treat  the  Catholics  with  perfect  oonrt- 
asy  and  jnstioe.] 
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and  dangerous,  or  so  timid  as  to  be  useless,  and  that  in  fact 
the  Protestants  idone  were  to  be  depended  upon  for  attach- 
ment to  the  British  connection,  and  resolution  to  support  it, 
but  that  I  was  conyinced  he  would  not  suffer  the  ingratitude 
and  misconduct  of  the  Catholics  to  interfere  with  his  deter- 
mination to  render  equal  justice  to  all. 

June  2ith. — ^We  are  on  the  brink  of  a  crisis  and  one  of  a 
most  fearful  nature.  The  sugar  question  is  going  to  destroy 
this  GoTernment,  as  former  sugar  questions  have  destroyed 
former  Goyernments.  Until  yesteniay  I  was  satisfied  that 
Goyemment  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  resign  if  beaten 
on  Pakington's  amendment,  and  Hobhouse,  whom  I  met  the 
other  day,  seemed  to  think  they  need  not.  Many  of  them, 
howeyer,  thought  differently,  and  yesterday  there  was  a 
Cabinet,  at  which  they  came  to  a  unanimous  resolution  to 
resign.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  thought  as  I  had  done,  and 
strongly  urged  Lord  John  not  to  resign  ;  this  he  told  me 
yesterdaj  morning,  but  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  con- 
yince  him.  After  I  saw  him  I  went  to  Graham  ;  I  found 
him  in  great  alarm  at  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  prospect  of 
the  country.  He  said  that  he  expected  the  Goyemment 
would  be  beaten,  and  that  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  go 
on  if  they  were  ;  he  approyed  of  their  resigning  ;  that  it  was 
a  yote  oi  censure  or  want  of  confidence,  and  that  in  fact 
they  had  lost  all  hold  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  they 
had  done  so  in  great  measure  by  their  own  blunders  and 
follies ;  and  he  then  enumerated  many  of  these  ;  and  he  was 
satisfied  they  had  so  lost  ci'edit  and  power  that  they  could 
not  Ko  on,  and  therefore  if  they  suryiyed  this  yote  they 
woula  fall  by  some  other.  He  then  told  me  that  Peel  s 
friends  had  separated  themselyes  from  him,  and  would  yote 
with  the  Protectionists ;  he  and  Peel  should  support  the 
Goyemment,  but  he  did  not  know  for  certain  of  any  others 
who  would  go  with  them ;  he  should  do  so  with  great  reluc- 
tance he  owned,  but  he  would  not  tam  them  out.  The  rest 
of  the  Peelites  are  angry  with  Peel  for  supporting  the 
Goyemment  as  he  had  done  ;  they  were  impatient,  could 
no  longer  be  restrained,  and  were  resolyed  to  join  the  Pro- 
tectionists. Graham  had  had  no  communication  witti  any  of 
them,  but  he  concluded  they  were  and  must  be  ready  to  join 
Stanley  and  take  office  under  him  if  he  invited  them.  He 
looked  on  Stanley's  coming  into  ofiSce  as  ineyitable.  I  asked 
him  what  his  Cabinet  would  be  :  he  supposed  principally 
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Peel's  old  Cabinet  with  George  Bentinck  and  Disraeli ;  and 
he  then  descanted  on  all  the  evils  and  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  their  assumption  of  power  however  brief,  much 
as  he  did  in  our  former  conversation ;  the  great  impetos  it 
would  ^ve  to  reform,  and  the  vast  power  the  Badical  and 
subversive  interest  would  acquire ;  in  fact,  his  anticipations 
are  of  the  most  serious  and  gloomy  character — ^foreseemg  the 
downfall  of  the  Church,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  ihe  Crown 
itself.  In  the  afternoon  I  told  the  Duke  of  Bedford  what  he 
had  said  of  the  defection  of  the  Peelites  from  their  chief,  and 
that  this  event  would  be  openly  manifested  in  the  course  of 
the  present  debate.  The  Duke  was  to  dine  at  the  Palace, 
where  I  knew  he  would  have  a  ^reat  deal  of  conversation 
with  the  Queen,  so  I  called  on  him  this  morning  to  hear 
what  had  passed.  She  and  the  Prince  entered  into  it  all, 
and  were  aware  of  what  was  impending,  for  Lord  John  had 
prepared  her  for  it  She  said  sne  was  very  sorry,  as  every- 
thing had  gone  on  very  smoothly  with  one  exception.  Lord 
John  has  made  up  his  mind  to  advise  her  to  send  for  Stan- 
ley,  and  she  is  prepared  to  do  so.  Nobody  now  doubts  that 
Stanley,  if  sent  for,  means  to  undertake  it,  and  this  is  the 
state  of  a£Eairs  up  to  this  time.  There  was  a  most  scandal- 
ous scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  night,  originating 
in  the  virulence  of  George  Bentinck's  attack  on  Hawes ;  but 
I  know  nothing  of  it  as  yet  but  from  the  newspaper  report* 
June  25th. — Everybodv  was  full  of  the  scene  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  seems  to  have  been  to  the  last 
degree  deplorable  and  disgraceful,  calculated  to  brin^  the 
House  of  Commons  into  contempt  Everybody  behaved  iU ; 
nothing  could  exceed  the  intemperance  of  Geor^  Bentinck's 
attack  on  Grey  and  Hawes,  accusing  them  in  terms  not  to 
be  mistaken  of  willful  suppression  of  documents,  and  then 
the  most  disgraceful  shuffiinff  and  lying  to  conceal  what  they 
had  done,  and  escape  from  the  charges  against  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  John  RnsseU  lost  his  temper ;  and  as  gen- 
tlemen in  that  predicament  usually  do,  at  the  same  time  lost 
his  good  taste  and  ^ood  sense.  He  twitted  George  Bentinck 
with  his  turf  pursuits,  and  managed  to  make  what  he  said 
appear  more  offensive  than  it  really  was  intended  to  be. 

>  [A  fieroo  discQBsioD  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  2Sd  on 
the  postponement  of  Mr.  Hume*s  motion  on  Beform.  The  mcrtion  oame  on, 
however,  on  June  SOth,  and  after  aeveial  adijonmments  was  defeated  on  July 
6th  by  858  to  84  votes.  But  the  scene  here  referred  to  took  plaoe  on  a  subsd- 
qoent  debate  on  Lord  John  Bussell's  Sugar  BilL] 
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This  broaght  Disraeli  to  the  defense  of  his  friend^  and  he 
poured  forth  a  tide  of  eloquent  inyectiye  and  sarcasm  which 
was  received  with  frantic  applause  by  his  crew ;  they  roared 
and  hooted  and  converted  the  House  of  Commons  into  such 
a  bear-garden  as  no  one  ever  saw  before.  When  Hawes  got 
up  to  defend  himself  they  would  not  hear  him^  and  at- 
tempted to  bellow  him  down  with  groans  and  **  ohs/'  spum- 
ing all  sense  of  justice  and  decency.  It  was  grief  and  scan- 
d^  to  all  reasonable  men.  Peel  sat  it  out  and  never  uttered 
a  wordy  but  he  cheered  Hawes  when  he  was  speaking. 

June  26tt. — ^The  state  of  the  Government  is  like  that  of 
a  sick  man,  the  bulletins  of  whose  health  continually  vary, 
one  hour  better  with  good  hopes,  another  worse.*  Yesterday 
it  looked  up.  Tufnell's  list  presented  a  chance  of  success : 
he  had  sixty-nine  doubtfuls,  and  they  now  think  a  good 
many  of  these  will  vote  with  Oovemment.  Graham  told 
me  yesterday  that  he  thought  Government  sure  to  be  beaten, 
but  he  now  found  more  people  were  disposed  to  go  with 
Peel  than  he  had  believed,  and  that  he  now  rather  expected 
a  majority.  Many  are  waiting  to  hear  PeeFs  speech,  and 
will  be  gnided  by  him.  Everybody  is  talking,  however,  of 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  whom  the  Queen  is  to  send  for. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  ijersuaded  Lord  John  not  to  say 
anything  about  resigning  in  his  speech,  and  instead  of  at 
once  advising  the  Queen  to  send  for  Stanley,  to  consult  Peel 
as  to  the  advice  he  shall  give  her.  Melbourne  has  written  to 
her  and  advised  her  to  send  for  Peel.  Beauvale  told  me  this, 
and  his  notion  is  that  a  Government  may  be  formed  with 
Aberdeen  at  the  head  of  it.  It  is  incredible  what  harm 
Lord  John's  foolish  speech  on  Friday  night  has  done ;  it 
will  very  likely  influence  the  votes,  and  certainly  will  prove 
very  injurious  to  the  Government;  everybody  thinks,  let 
this  ena  as  it  may,  that  we  have  got  to  the  beginning  of  the 
end.   At  night  I  met  Jocelyn,  who  told  me  that  he  meant  to 

1  [Lord  John  Bnasell  brought  in  hU  BiU  for  redudnff  the  Sugar  Duties  on 
June  10th.  On  the  19th,  Sir  John  Paklngton  propoeed  an  amendment,  con- 
demning the  scheme  of  the  Government,  ft  was  on  this  point  that  the  mte  of 
the  Ministry  turned.  Lord  Geoi);re  Bentinok  envenomed  the  debate  by  accusing 
the  Colonial  Office  (in  which  Mr.  Hawes  was  Under  Secretary)  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  doonmentB.  Lord  John  Bussell  replied  that  such  tricKs  were  not  resort- 
ed to  by  men  high  in  office,  but  were  rather  characteristio  of  men  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  the  noble  lord  had  long  followed.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Disraeli  retorted 
that  Lord  George  Bentinok  was  not  to  be  buUied  either  in  the  ring  or  from  the 
TroBSuiy  Beno£  Sir  John  Pakington's  amendment  was  r^eoted  on  June  89th 
by  360  to  245.] 
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Yote  with  Lducoln  and  Sidney  Herbert  against  Ooyemment. 
I  asked  him  how  they  could  all  be  so  fooBsh  as  not  to  follow 
Peel's  example  and  do  as  he  did.  He  then  informed  me 
that  these  reelites  have  no  intention  whatever  of  joining 
Stanley  and  taking  oflSoe  with  him  ;  their  notion  is  that  this 
Government  is  so  weak  and  inefficient  that  it  cannot  stand, 
and  that  it  will  be  found  so  impossible  to  form  any  other, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  fall  into  Peel's  hands,  and  they  expect 
by  a  sort  of  gentle  violence  to  compel  him  to  take  it,  having 
persuaded  themselves  that  he  will  find  a  general  support, 
though  they  can't  well  say  how  or  where.  Such  are  the 
tactics  of  the  impatierUs  ;  they  hate  the  Whigs,  and  imagine 
they  can  become  a  Government  and  be  recruited  by  moderate 
Conservatives  and  moderate  Badicals,  setting  aside  Whigs 
and  Protectionists.  He  hinted  to  me  that  Feel  might  have 
prevented  their  taking  this  course  if  he  disapproved  of  it  I 
told  him  they  were  plucking  the  fruit  before  it  was  ripe. 
On  the  other  hand,  Graham  discoursed  largely  on  the  im- 

Eossibility  of  Peel's  coming  into  office,  and  repeated  what  he 
as  so  often  said  before  about  party  governments ;  the  hatred 
of  the  Whigs,  of  Peel,  and  still  more  of  himself ;  Peel's  fear 
for  his  health,  and  the  impression  made  on  him  by  the  fact 
that  nobody  had  ever  led  the  House  of  Commons  after  sixty, 
which  Macaulay  told  him.  I  wasted  a  g^reat  deal  of  time 
in  arguinff  with  him  against  objections  which  were  all  simu- 
lated on  his  part  Every  now  and  then  he  let  out  in  the 
way  of  admissions  certain  Ihings  which  showed  how  ready 
ana  anxious  he  really  is  to  come  in  again  whenever  he  can. 
I  asked  him  why  Peel  had  not  endeavored  to  keep  his  young- 
sters straight,  and  at  all  events  given  them  gooa  advice  for 
their  conduct  He  declared  that  he  had  done  so.  His  con- 
duct is  not  very  clear,  and  I  have  not  that  opinion  of  his 
purity  and  singleness  of  purpose  that  would  make  me  believe 
nis  course  had  been  altogether  candid,  straightforward,  and 
fair,  not  such  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  would  have  been, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  he  has  really  said  and 
done,  and  impossible  to  know  what  he  really  thiuKs,  wishes, 
and  means.  We  were  kept  all  yesterday  in  a  state  of  in- 
tense curiosity  by  the  news  of  the  fighting  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.* 

»  [The  great  uprisings  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  Paris  took  place  on  June 
28d.  The  dty  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  General  Cavaignac  com- 
manded the  operations  of  the  troops.    The  biOitle  (for  such  it  was)  1«^  three 
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June  30^A. — On  Tuesday  I  went  to  the  House  of  Lords 
to  hear  Lord  Grey  in  the  matter  of  the  suppressed  dis- 
patches, and  his  defense  against  the  various  charges  brought 
by  G^rge  Bentinck  and  others.  He  had  been  exceedingly 
excited  and  was  resolyed  to  bring  the  matter  forward,  though 
many  people  thought  he  had  letter  leave  it  as  it  was,  and 
rest  satisfied  with  what  had  passed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  promised  himself,  however,  a  signal  vindication 
and  triumph,  and  the  pleasure  of  severely  chastising  his  ac- 
cusers, but  it  turned  out  a  very  unfortunate  night,  and  a 
painful  one  to  those  who  heard  the  discussion.  Grey  made 
a  lon^  and  not  judicious  speech.  He  entered  into  too  many 
detaib,  smd  said  much  that  he  had  better  have  let  alone. 
Then  Stanley  rose,  and  after  a  complimentary  exordium  set 
heartily  to  work,  made  a  richauffi  of  George  Bentinck's  and 
Disraeli's  speeches  with  his  own  peculiar  sauce  of  style  and 
diction,  and  made  as  bitter,  ill-natured,  and  (all  thin^  con- 
sidered) as  ill-timed  an  attack  as  ever  was  heard.  But  he 
wound  it  up  with  a  charge  in  reference  to  the  memorial  of 
certain  planters,  which  was  certainly  well  founded  and  made 
a  very  disagreeable  impression.  On  this  point  Lord  Grey 
was  clearly  in  the  wrong  and  could  make  no  sufficient  de- 
fense for  himself ;  it  has  damaged  him  very  much,  and  the 
Government  through  him ;  and  this  affair  has  altogether 
turned  out  very  unnappily,  for  it  has  not  only  wounded  the 
credit  and  character,  and  thereby  impaired  the  strength  of 
the  Government,  but  it  has  struck  at  the  honor  of  public 
men,  and  this  is  in  these  times  a  great  evil.  There  was  a 
vei^  severe  article  in  the  Times  yesterday  morning  on  Grey, 
which  was,  however,  not  more  than  the  truth.  This  affsubr 
coming  at  a  time  when  Government  has  nothing  to  spare  in 
point  of  credit  and  authority  is  peculiarly  disastrous. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  division  on  Pakington's 
motion  was  generally  known  to  be  safe,  and  accordingly 
there  was  a  majority  of  fifteen  against  it  last  night,  whicn 
was  ten  or  fifteen  less  than  was  expected ;  on  Sunday  last 
Graham  told  me  that  he  thought  there  would  be  a  majority, 
as  he  found  many  people  meant  to  wait  for  Peel's  speech 
and  would  probably  vote  as  he  did.   We  then  discussed  what 

dajs,  and  the  Iobsqs  on  both  sides  were  enormous.  The  Archbi&hop  of  Paris 
was  idlled  in  ftont  of  a  barricade,  and  several  ^neral  officers  fell.  This  was 
one  of  the  moat  aanffoinary  contests  which  had  till  then  occurred  in  the  whole 
oouise  of  the  FrenSi  Hcvolution.  In  the  end  the  troops  were  victorious,  and 
General  Cavaignao  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government.] 
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should  be  done  if  the  Goveniinent  should  be  in  a  minority, 
and  oonsequentlj  resign.  The  same  evening  I  wrote  him  a 
note  and  told  him  that  I  thought  if  this  did  happen  Lord 
John  would  consult  Peel  before  he  gave  the  Queen  any  ad- 
yice.  I  am  sure  he  told  Peel  this,  for  on  Monday  night  I 
got  a  note  from  him  (Graham)  begging  to  see  me  the  next 
morning.  I  went  to  him,  when  he  said  with  great  earnest- 
ness that  he  wanted  to  impress  upon  me  that  it  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence  that  the  Queen  (in  case  the  necessity 
occurred)  should  send  for  Stanley  forthwith,  and  that  with- 
out consulting  anybody  Lord  John  should  give  her  this 
advice.  It  was  very  desirable  that  there  should  oe  no  appear- 
ance of  any  concert  between  him  and  Peel,  while  a  consulta- 
tion between  them  would  certainly  be  known  to  Stanley, 
and  would  take  away  much  of  the  grace  of  sending  for  him ; 
that  Stanley  should  have  no  excuse  for  declining,  and  the 
Queen  should  tell  him  she  was  left  without  a  Government 
and  that  she  placed  herself  in  his  hands,  giving  him  carts 
blanche,  and  telling  him  she  was  prenared  to  agree  to  every- 
thing he  proposed  to  her.  He  said  he  did  not  oelieve  Stan- 
ley would  be  able  to  form  a  Government,  still  less  to  carry 
it  on  if  he  did  form  one  ^  but  he  thought  it  of  the  greatest 
consequence  that  his  failure  should  m  complete,  and  that 
every  opportunitjr  and  advantage  should  be  given  to  him. 
He  urged  this  with  an  unction  which  showed  me  clearly 
enough,  if  I  had  before  had  any  doubt,  which  I  had  no^ 
what  his  secret  tiiou^ts  and  intentions  are^  and  that  he  is 
quite  prepiured,  and  Peel  too,  to  come  into  office  provided 
circumstances  turn  out  favorably  for  Peel's  resumption  of 

Sower.  I  promised  I  would  take  care  that  this  should  be 
one,  and  yesterday  morning  I  told  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  was  jujst  going  off  to  Endsleigh.  Every  day  I  find  more 
evidence  in  the  way  in  which  people's  minds  are  turning 
toward  Peel  and  anticipating  his  return  to  power.  Emily 
Eden  told  me  that  Auckland  was  very  anxious  for  a  junction, 
and  quite  ready  to  give  up  his  own  office  to  facilitate  it 
Matters  are  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  consummation,  but  it 
must  end  in  this  maner. 

The  details  which  reach  us  of  the  extraordinary  contest 
which  has  iast  taken  place  at  Paris  are  equallv  horrible  and 
curious.  Hitherto  we  have  been  struck  by  tne  absence  of 
that  ferocity  which  distinguished  the  first  Bevolution,  and 
t^e  little  taste  there  seemed  for  diedding  blood;  but  the 
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ferocity  of  the  people  broke  oat  upon  this  occasion  in  the 
most  terrible  examples.  There  was  a  say^  rancor  about 
this  exceeding  the  usual  yirulence  of  oivu  contests;  the 
people  not  only  murdered,  but  tortured,  their  prisoners. 
Since  the  Tictory  the  prisoners  haye  been  executed  by  hun- 
dreds, and  with  hardly  any  form  of  trial ;  indeed,  no  trial 
was  possible  or  necessary,  they  were  rebels  taken  en  flagrant 
dility  at  once  rebels  and  prisoners  of  war.  One  man,  when 
he  was  going  to  be  shot,  said  he  did  not  care,  for  he  had  had 
his  reyeuffe  already,  and  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  twenty 
tongues  that  had  been  cut  out  All  agree  that  the  organi- 
zation, the  military  skill  displayed,  and  the  vast  resources 
the  insurgents  possessed  in  tne  material  of  war,  were  as  ex- 
traordinary as  unaccountable.  The  preparations  must  haye 
been  long  before  made,  for  the  houses  of  their  principal 
fortifications  were  perforated  for  the  purpose  of  communica- 
tion and  escape,  the  staircase  remoyea,  and  there  were  tele- 
^phic  signals  arranged  by  lights  on  the  tops  of  the 
building  There  oerteinly  was  a  commander-in-chief  who 
presided  oyer  the  whole,  but  nobody  knows  who  he  was; 
and  the  Goyemment  haye  never  yet  been  able  to  ascertain 
who  the  leaders  were.  Although  distress  and  famine  were 
the  prime  causes  of  this  great  struggle,  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  was  no  plundering  or  robbery ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  strictly  forbidden  and  apparently  never  attempted.  It 
is  the  only  example,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  history  records 
of  a  pitched  battle  in  the  streets  of  a  great  capital  between 
the  regular  army  and  the  armed  civil  power  on  one  side,  and 
the  populace  of  the  town  militarily  armed  and  organized 
also  on  the  other,  nobody  knowing  how  the  latter  were  or- 
ganized or  by  whom  directed.  Colonel  Towneley,  who  came 
from  Paris  last  night,  told  me  that  it  is  believed  that  the  old 
Municipal  Guard,  who  were  disbanded  by  the  Provisional 
Government  after  the  Bevolution,  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it,  but  that  the  skiU  with  which  the  positions  had  been 
chosen  or  fortified  was  perfect.  Prodigies  of  valor  seem  to 
have  been  performed  on  both  sides,  and  the  incidents  w^ere 
to  the  last  degree  romantic.  An  Archbishop  appearing  as  a 
minister  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  the  fray,  and  mounting  the 
barricades  to  exhort  the  living  and  to  oless  the  dying  amid 
the  din  and  fury  of  the  contest,  and  then  perishing  a  martyr 
to  his  attempt  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood ;  women  mixing 
in  the  contest,  carrying  ammunition  and  supplies,  daring 
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everything,  their  opponents  shrinking  from  hunting  these 
Amazons,  and  at  last  being  obliged  to  fire  npon  them  in  self- 
defense  ;  the  strange  artifices  employed  to  convey  arms  and 
cartouches.  The  Garde  Mobile,  composed  of  the  gamins  de 
Paris,  signalized  themselves  with  peculiar  heroism,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  they  were  on  the  siae  of  the  Government  in- 
stead of  on  that  of  the  people.  There  was  one  boy,  not  above 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  a  frightful  little  urchin,  who  scaled  three 
barricades  one  after  another  and  carried  off  the  colors  from 
/  each ;  Cavaiffnac  embraced  him  and  gave  him  the  Le^on  of 
Honor  from  nis  own  person,  and  he  was  carried  in  triumph 
and  crowned  with  laurels  to  a  great  banquet  of  his  comrades. 
But  it  would  be  endless  to  write  down  the  particulars  of  a 
contest  which  fills  the  columns  of  every  newspaper  now,  and 
will  be  recorded  in  innumerable  books  hereafter. 

July  6th. — Since  the  division  on  Pakington's  motion  the 
Government  stock  has  considerably  risen,  and  they  are  now 
generally  considered  safe  for  the  present  and  for  some  indefi- 
nite time  to  come  ;  they  will  probably  get  their  Sugar  Bill 
through.  The  loud  complaints  that  have  been  made  of  this 
waste  of  time  in  Parliament  have  not  been  without  effect, 
and  there  is  an  appearance  of  getting  on  with  business. 
Then  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  announcement  that 
the  deficit  of  £2,000,000  will  be  reduced  to  £500,000,  and 
that  no  new  taxes  will  be  wanted,  has  put  people  in  better 
humor.  The  funds  are  rapidly  rising,  the  harvest  promises 
to  be  good,  and  on  the  whole  our  prospects  are  considerably 
improved  within  the  last  week.  The  state  of  the  Continent, 
though  still  bad  enough,  is  somewhat  more  promising ;  there 
appears  to  be  something  of  a  lull  from  exhaustion  and  per- 
plexitv,  there  is  a  chance  of  the  Danish  quarrel  being  ar- 
ranged. The  great  victory  in  Paris,  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  military  Government,  and  the  evident  determination 
of  the  Assembiv  to  promote  the  cause  of  law  and  order,  and 
to  put  down  all  the  wild  theories  which  have  been  in  the 
ascendant  for  the  last  three  months,  have  largely  tended  to 
brighten  the  political  sky ;  and  this  example  may  encourage 
others  to  act  with  the  same  vi^or  and  in  the  same  spirit 
The  whole  world  is  influenced  dv  all  that  is  done  at  Paris. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  improved  prospect  we  have  enough 
to  disturb  our  tranquillity .;  it  will  be  impossible  for  a  long 
time  for  the  Continent  to  be  restored  to  a  healthy  state,  ana 
its  disturbed  and  impoverished  condition  fearfully  reacts 
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upon  ns,  and  paralyzes  that  foreign  trade  on  which  not  mere- 
ly the  prospenty  but  the  subsistence  of  vast  masses  of  our 
population  depends.  We  cannot  therefore  look  forward  to 
anything  but  great  distress  and  suffering  in  our  manufactur- 
ing population  ;  and  this,  together  with  Ireland,  are  enough 
to  keep  us  in  hot  water. 

The  Government,  though  safer,  are  not  stronger,  and  no- 
body thinks  they  can  go  on  very  long,  though  without  any 
clear  idea  what  is  to  turn  them  out,  or  what  is  to  succeed. 
It  is  pretty  generally  understood  now  that  Stanley  has  never 
had  the  least  notion  of  forming  a  Government,  nor  even  of 
making  the  attempt.  Had  the  event  occurred  he  would 
have  made  a  pirouette  and  whisked  off;  having  done  his 
mischief  and  had  his  fun,  he  would  have  considered  his 
work  over.  It  was  very  significant  that  while  all  the  world 
was  fancying  he  meditated  becoming  Prime  Minister,  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Steward  of  the  Jockey  Club,  to  which 
high  dignity  he  is  this  day  to  be  promoted.  I  told  Charles 
Wood  this  tne  other  day,  when  he  said  he  had  never  believed 
Stanley  seriously  contemplated  being  Minister,  and  that  it 
was  clear  there  were  only  two  men  in  the  country  who  could 
be — John  Kussell  and  Peel. 

Meanwhile  the  Peelites  are  playing  an  odd  game  :  they 
appear  to  be  disengaging  themselves  from  their  chief,  with- 
out joining  the  Tories,  and  they  are  so  conducting  themselves 
as  to  make  any  junction  with  the  Whigs  veir  difficult.  It 
is  never  easy  to  know  what  Peel  himself  is  aty  and  what  his 
real  sentiments  are.  If  I  may  judge  from  a  few  words  which 
dropped  from  Graham  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  and  Peel 
(who  are  man  and  wife  politically)  are  provoked  with  their 
followers  and  resent  their  conduct.  What  he  said  was  some- 
thing about  "  letting  them  see  the  consequences  of  their  in- 
subordination," or  some  such  expressions.  It  was  the  tone 
in  which  it  was  said  that  struck  me.  I  do  not  know  to  which 
of  them  they  were  meant  especially  to  apply,  but  I  suppose 
to  Lincoln  and  Sidney  Herbert. 

Brougham  told  me  yesterday  that  he  had  been  to  see 
Louis  Philippe,  who  had  described  to  him  the  military  men 
who  are  now  ruling  France.  He  said  Cavaignac  was  a  brave 
and  good  soldier  who  had  been  very  rapidly  promoted,  that 
he  was  a  downright  but  honest  Republican,  when  he  went 
with  the  King's  sons  to  Algiers,  he  told  them  he  would  serve 
their  father  with  fidelity,  but  not  from  conviction,  for  his 
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sentiments  were  republican.  He  is  not  a  man  of  ^reat  abil- 
ity ;  Bedean>  Lamoricidre^  and  Ohan^arnier  are  all  ^ler  men, 
but  they  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  ideas  of  military  des- 
potism. Eyerybody  believes  that  the  late  Oovemment  eon- 
niyed  at  the  SmetUe.  Gabriel  Delessert  told  me  it  was  impos- 
sible such  i>reparations  could  be  made^  and  that  they  should 
be  so  organized  and  abundantly  provided,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  police. 

Bndsleigh,^  July  lUh.  — I  escaped  from  the  ^'  f umum  stre- 
pitumque  KomsB,"  from  racing  and  politics,  on  Monday  last, 
and  came  down  with  De  Mauley  to  this  jplace.  We  have 
passed  four  days  here  pleasantly  enough ;  it  is  exquisitely 
beautiful,  so  is  the  country  round  about  it ;  a  mass  of  com- 
fort and  luxury ;  house  perfection,  and  everything  kept  as 
English  houses  alone  are.  This  place  was  a  creation  of  the 
Duke's.  The  house,  which  is  a  cottage,  cost  between  £70,- 
000  and  £80,000,  and  the  grounds,  laid  out  with  inimitable 
taste,  must  have  cost  thousands  more.  There  are  sixty 
miles  of  grass  rides  and  gravel  walks.  Yesterday  we  went 
to  see  a  rarmhouse,  once  one  of  the  hunting  seats  of  the 
Abbot  of  Tavistock,  a  ^eat  man  whose  ample  domains  were 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  who  was  gorged  with  eccle- 
siastical spoils  here  and  at  Wobum.  We  then  went  to  see 
the  great  copper-mine  discovered  three  or  four  years  ago, 
the  test  and  most  profitable  in  the  West  of  England.  The 
ground  was  leased  three  and  a  half  years  ago  to  certain  ad- 
venturers, who  covenanted  to  give  the  Duke  one  fifteenth  of 
the  gro88  produce  ;  and  as  soon  (if  ever)  as  they  made  £30,- 
000  a  year  from  it,  one  twelfth.  After  some  fruitless  attempts 
they  came  upon  this  lode  very  near  the  surface,  and  founa  it 
of  the  best  copper.  A  fortune  was  made  tnstanter.  The 
shares  were  at  one  time  worth  £700,000,  i.  e.,  £700  apiece ; 
since  that  there  has  been  a  great  fall,  but  they  are  now  worth 
£200  a  piece.  The  expense  of  working  is,  however,  so  much 
increased,  that  the  DuWs  a^nt  told  me  he  got  nearly  one 
half  the  net  profits.  All  this  country  is  full  of  copper,  but 
the  Duke  told  me  he  was  resolved  not  to  grant  any  more 
leases  for  mining,  although  he  had  applications  every  day 
and  could  make  a  great  deal  of  money  by  giving  them  ;  but 
he  does  not  want  the  money,  and  he  is  averse  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  gambling,  which  money  speculations  very  generally 
excite  among  the  people,  often  greatly  to  their  loss  and 

X  [The  Duke  of  Bedford's  reaidenoe  in  DeTonahife.] 
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always  to  the  detriment  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country  ; 
the  latter  is  n^lected  for  the  chances  of  the  former ;  toe 
farmers  let  their  carts  and  horses  to  the  miners  instead  of 
emplojing  them  on  their  own  farms ;  and  though  mining  is 
both  a  profitable  and  a  popular  employment,  the  Duke  deems 
it  so  misohicYOUs  that  he  will  not  suffer  any  more  of  his 
ground  to  be  broken  up  for  the  chance  of  the  copper  that 
may  be  found  underneath  it*  I  have  not  heard  a  word  here 
in  the  way  of  politics. 

London,  July  %\%i. — Left  Endsleigh  on  Saturday  and 
went  to  Plymouth ;  received  by  two  Admirals  to  whom 
Auckland  recommended  us,  and  we  saw  eyerything — the 
breakwater,  the  new  docks,  a  magnificent  work,  and  Mount 
Edgecumbe.  On  Sunday,  after  church,  went  on  board  the 
"  Caledonia'*  (120),  and  yisited  every  part  of  the  ship ;  then 
to  the  citadel,  the  whole  thing  well  worth  seeing.  On  Sun- 
day afternoon  went  on  to  Exeter ;  in  the  morning  saw  the 
Cathedral  and  went  to  church ;  a  beautiful  choir,  church 
handsome  inside,  poor  in  monuments.  Then  De  Mauley 
and  I  separated.  I  went  to  Wells ;  was  delighted  with  the 
Cathedral  and  with  the  Bishop's  palace.  On  Tuesday  to 
John  Thynne's  parsonage,  Walton,  near  Glastonbury;  on 
Wednesday  returned  to  town,  having  seen  a  great  deal  and 
passed  the  time  very  agreeably. 

When  I  got  here,  found  that  Clarendon,  whose  arrival 
had  been  announced  to  me,  and  who  was  to  have  come  on 
Monday,  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  coming  in  consequence 
of  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  m  Ireland,  and  he  him- 
self writes  word  that  he  does  not  think  an  outbreak  can  be 
prevented.*  The  disgust  felt  here  at  the  state  of  Ireland 
and  the  incurable  madness  of  the  people,  constantly  worked 
upon  by  the  acfitators,  is  now  so  ^at  that  most  people  ap- 
pear to  think  the  sooner  the  collision  takes  place  the  better, 
and  that  nothing  is  now  left  to  be  done  but  to  fight  it  out 
and  reconquer  the  country.  I  have  certainly  arrived  at  a 
conviction  that  no  political  measures  can  now  avail  to  restore 
peace  and  to  cement  the  Union,  which  in  point  of  fact  only 
now  exists  in  name.     There  is  no  union  for  any  of  the  real 

>  [On  July  18th  the  Lord-Lieutenant  issued  a  Proclamation  against  the  trea- 
BonaBlejprooeedinffs  of  the  Bepeal  Clubs  in  Dublin.  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Dpo^ 
heda.  On  July  Slst  Lord  John  Bussell  announoea  that  the  Habeas  Oorpns  Act 
would  he  suspended  in  Ireland.  The  Bill  was  brought  in  on  the  22d,  and  car- 
ried through  the  House  of  Commons  in  one  day,  and  passed  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  S4tL    It  came  into  operation  in  Dublin  on  the  26th.] 
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pnrposes  of  a  union.  What  makes  the  Irish  question  the 
more  dreadful  is  that  the  potatoes  are  again  failing,  and 
staryation  will  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  people.  In  that 
emergency,  when  it  arrives,  the  Irish  will  look  in  vain  to 
England,  for  no  subscriptions  or  i>arl]amentary  grants  or 
aid  of  any  sort,  public  or  private,  will  they  get ;  the  sources 
of  charity  and  benevolence  are  dried  up  ;  the  current  which 
flowed  last  year  has  been  effectually  checked  by  the  brutality 
and  ingratitude  of  the  people,  and  the  rancorous  fury  and 
hatred  with  which  they  have  met  our  exertions  to  serve 
them.  The  prospect,  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of 
civil  war  and  famine,  is  dreadful,  but  it  is  unavoidable. 

John  Bussell  gave  notice  the  other  ni^ht  of  the  measures 
he  meant  to  go  on  with,  and  those  he  meant  to  abandon ; 
nobody  expected  anything  more,  so  no  great  complaints  were 
made.  The  Oovemment  is  safe  enough,  but  they  fall  more 
and  more  into  discredit.  There  has  been  a  blunder  about 
the  su^  duties,  which  makes  Ministers  look  ridiculous, 
and  it  is  in  fact  the  constant  repetition  of  small  things  which 
damages  their  credit,  and  makes  them  so  miserably  weak. 
The  nmds  have  been  rapidly  rising  and  trade  improving 
little  by  little,  but  this  Irish  affair  has  checked  the  rise  and 
produced  alarm.  Then  the  potatoes  are  failing  in  England, 
and  we  have  every  chance  of  low  prices  of  agricultural  prod- 
uce without  abundance,  and  if  this  should  happen  we  shall 
have  an  unquiet  winter.  So  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion 
from  what  I  heard  in  my  tour,  the  state  of  the  country  is  not 
satisfactory.  Chartism  seems  to  increase,  and  the  masses, 
the  operatives  in  villages,  are  restless,  ill-disposed,  and  want 
they  imow  not  what.  It  is  a  great  evil  that  while  education 
is  sufficiently  diffused  to  enable  most  people  to  read,  they 
get  either  from  inclination  or  convenience  nothing  but  the 
most  mischevious  publications,  which  only  serve  to  poison 
their  minds,  to  render  them  discontented,  and  teach  them 
to  look  to  all  sorts  of  wild  schemes  as  calculated  to  better 
their  position.  The  best  part  of  the  press  (the  Times,  for 
instance]  seldom  finds  its  way  to  the  cottages  and  reading- 
rooms  of  the  lower  classes^  who  are  fed  by  the  cheap  Badical- 
ism  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  and  other  journals,  unknown 
almost  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  which  are  darkly 
working  to  undermine  the  productions  of  our  social  ana 
politiciu  system.  The  lessons  of  experience  which  might  be 
so  well  taught  by  the  events  now  passing  in  France  ana  else- 
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where,  are  not  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  people  in  a 
manner  snggestive  of  wholesome  inferences,  but  on  the  con- 
trary they  are  only  used  as  stimulants  and  for  purposes  of 
misrepresentation  and  perversion. 

July  %%d. — Last  night  Lord  John  Eussell  gave  notice  of 
a  Bill  to  enable  the  Lord-Lientenant  to  apprehend  anj  sus- 

gicted  persons,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  did  the  same  m  the 
ouse  of  Lords.  Lord  Lansdowne  made  a  very  animated 
speech,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  think  that  all  he  said 
and  was  going  to  do  might  as  well  have  been  said  and  done 
long  ago.  Brougham  said  as  much ;  Stanley  spoke  very 
well ;  and  the  announcement  was  hailed  with  universal  satis- 
faction. It  would  have  been  still  better  in  my  opinion  if 
they  had  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  at  once. 

July  %Uh. — The  House  of  Commons  was  wonderful  on 
the  22d  ;  nobody  had  the  least  idea  of  it,  not  the  Cabinet. 
It  was  an  inspiration  of  John  fiussell's ;  he  began  by  making 
an  excellent  speech,  an  hour  and  a  half.  When  they  divided 
he  made  a  speech  in  the  lobby,  begged  the  peoi)le  not  to  go 
awav,  and  said  he  meant  to  propose  to  go  on  with  the  BilL 
To  nis  own  amazement  as  much  as  anvbody's,  he  found  no 
opposition,  and  carried  the  BiU  throu^n  at  the  sitting.  By 
seven  o'clock  it  was  completed  and  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Bichmond,  where  I  dined  with  him.  He  was  in  high  spints  ; 
Sheil  and  Ward  were  there,  and  we  talked  over  the  pavment 
of  the  priests,  which  we  all  agreed  (Lord  John  included) 
must  be  soon  done,  or  at  least  attempted.  Yesterday  was 
spent  in  searching  for  precedents,  to  see  if  it  was  possible 
to  pass  the  Bill  to-day  through  the  Lords.  The  Chancellor, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  others,  said  it  was  impossible,  as 
notice  must  be  given  of  the  suspension  of  the  Standing 
Orders.  Lord  Lansdowne  said  if  only  one  precedent  could 
be  found  he  would  take  it,  and  carry  tne  Bill  through  ;  but 
if  not,  they  must  wait  till  to-morrow.  I  should  have  made 
the  preciBdent :  a  more  fitting  occasion  could  not  be.  How- 
ever, what  was  done  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  infallibly 
produce  all  the  effect  that  is  required,  and  will  strike  terror 
into  the  Irish  rebels.  It  was  a  great  event,  for  which  neither 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  nor  anybody  in  Ireland  will  have  been 
the  least  prepared. 

July  Zlst — At  Goodwood  all  last  week,  but  I  found  no 
time  to  write  or  do  anything  there.  The  day  after  we  ar- 
rived we  were  startied  by  the  intelligence  of  the  rebellion 
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in  Ireland  having  actually  broken  out ;  it  was  not,  howeyer, 
believed,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  hoax.^  Instead  of 
breaking  out^  it  has  not  shown  a  symptom  of  yitality,  and 
all  the  swaggering  and  boasting  and  the  dreadful  threats 
and  exhibition  of  physical  force  naye  absolutely  shrunk  into 
nothing  and  eyaporated  before  the  formidable  j^eparations 
and  determined  attitude  of  the  Government.  The  leaders 
are  skulking  about  nobody  knows  where ;  the  clubs  are  either 
suppressed  or  self -dissolved ;  the  people  exhibit  no  disposi- 
tion to  rise ;  the  sound  and  fury  which  were  echoed  and 
re-echoed  from  the  clubs  and  meetings;  and  through  the 
traitorous  press,  haye  been  all  at  once  silenced.  The  whole 
thing  is  suddenly  become  so  contemptible  as  to  be  almost 
ridiculous.  My  own  conyiction  was  that  there  would  be 
no  outbreak ;  but  I  did  not  contemplate  that  all  these 
mighty  preparations,  this  club  organization  and  universal 
arming  would  all  at  once  dwindle  into  nothingness  and 
gener^  submission  just  as  easily  as  the  Chartist  demon- 
strations did  here  some  weeks  ago ;  but  so  it  is,  and  it  is 
now  pretty  clear  that  in  a  short  time  Ireland  will  be  just 
as  quiet  and  submissiye  as  if  Conciliation  Hall  had  neyer 
existed.  The  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  business  is  the 
good  conduct  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  who  appear  to  haye 
yery  generallv  used  their  influence  over  the  people  to  deter 
them  from  their  rebellious  courses.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  recollection  of  their  behavior  on  this  trying  occasion  will 
haye  a  considerable  effect  in  paving  the  way  for  the  payment 
of  the  Irish  clergy,  when  that  vital  question  comes  on,  as 
yery  soon  it  must.  George  Grey  declared  himself  in  fayor 
of  it  in  a  speech  which  he  made  on  Saturday  last,  and  it  is 
clear  that  as  soon  as  Ireland  is  thoroughly  pacified,  this 
question  must  be  regularly  taken  up  by  the  Government, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  which  pride,  prejudice, 
and  bigotry  will  throw  in  its  way,  it  must  be  forced  through. 
It  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  the  best  thing  which  could  hap- 
pen was  the  bloodless  suppression  of  this  talking  rebellion, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  have  been  better  in  the 
end  if  the  leaders  had  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a  body 
of  insurgents,  and  if  a  signal  chastisement  and  ignominious 

>  [Upon  the  suspensioQ  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Aot  in  Ireland,  Smith  O'Brien 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Kepeal  moyoment  fled  to  Ballingarry.  where  they 
wore  ignominiously  hunted  down  b^  a  party  of  flfb^  poUoemen  and  soon  after- 
ward captured.    The  crisis  had  arrived,  and  the  wnole  agitation  collapsed.] 
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dispersion  of  them  had  taken  place.  There  would  be  a  great 
advantage  in  letting  them  see  the  fearful  conseqnences  of  a 
collision^  and  as  far  as  England  is  concerned^  the  people  of 
this  conntry  would  be  better  disposed  to  clemency  ana  con- 
ciliation after  they  had  severely  punished  the  Irish  for  their 
turbulence  and  folly.  As  matters  are^  though  there  will  be 
no  outbreak,  no  bloodshed,  and  an  easy  triumph,  it  will 
leave  the  great  chronic  disease  of  the  country  just  where  it 
was ;  the  disaffection,  the  hatred  of  the  Union,  the  enmity 
to  law,  will  remain  the  same;  the  people  will  be  subdued 
but  not  reconciled ;  and  these  feelings  will  be  the  stronger 
because  the  distress  will  be  greater  than  ever.  No  country 
can  be  so  shaken  to  pieces  without  enormous  distress  to  the 
masses ;  and  if  the  potato  crop  again  fails  (as  it  has  threat- 
ened to  do)  the  misery  will  be  appalling  and  irremediable. 
By  what  has  passed  and  is  still  passing,  England  will  not  be 
softened  toward  Ireland,  but  contempt  wiU  be  added  to  re- 
sentment. 

Clarendon  will,  I  take  it,  have  been  astonished  at  the  re- 
sult corresponding  so  little  with  the  beginnings  of  this  Irish 
manifestation.  He  evidently  considered  an  outbreak  as  im- 
minent and  almost  certain.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  showed 
me  a  letter  from  him  which  he  received  at  Goodwood,  bitterly 
complaining  of  the  Government  for  not  having  at  an  earlier 
period  furnished  him  with  the  powers  he  demanded,  and 
saying  that  though  he  had  repeatedly  asked  both  John 
Russell  and  George  Grey  to  do  so,  they  never  would.  He 
said  he  had  never  to  any  human  being  disclosed  what  had 
passed  between  himself  and  the  Government  on  this  matter, 
out  he  evidently  feels  deeply  hurt  both  at  their  not  attend- 
ing to  his  request,  and  at  the  blame  of  stronger  and  earlier 
measures  not  having  been  applied  for,  being  thrown  upon 
him.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Government  have  dlowed 
it  to  be  believed  that  they  have  aU  along  been  ruled  by  his 
advice,  and  that  they  have  done  at  each  successive  stage  of 
the  business  all  that  he  desired.  Even  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
the  House  of  Lords  the  other  night  declared  that  there  had 
been  the  mosfc  perfect  ^eement  all  along  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

I  dined  at  Holland  House  yesterday,  and  sat  next  to  old 
Sir  Robert  Adair,  eighty-five  years  old,  but  with  mind  very 
fresh.  He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  all  the  "great  of  old, 
who  still  rule  our  spirits  from  their  own,**  and  I  oelieve  pos- 
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868868  a  great  store  of  anecdotes  of  bygone  days.  He  ^?e  me 
an  account  of  yonng  Bnrke's  preventing  the  reconciliation 
between  his  father  and  Fox,  whicii.  however,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  repetition ;  but  he  told  me  how  the  Dnke  of  Port- 
land *  came  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Bockingham  in  1782,  which  I  had  not  heard 
before.  There  was  a  meeting  of  tiie  party  to  choose  their 
chief ;  the  Duke  of  Bichmona  put  forth  his  pretensions,  but 
he  was  so  great  a  Badical  (having  views  of  Parliamentary 
Beform  not  only  far  beyond  those  of  any  man  of  that  day, 
but  bevond  the  Beform  we  have  actually  got),  that  they 
were  afraid  of  him ;  and  Charles  Fox  got  np  and  said  that 
he  thought  he,  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
claims  at  least  as  good  as  the  Duke  of  Bichmond's,  but  that 
they  ought  both  of  them  to  waive  their  own  claims,  and  in 
his  judgment  the  man  thev  ought  to  place  at  their  head  was 
the  Duke  of  Portland.  I^is  compromise  was  agreed  to,  but 
the  Duke  of  Bichmond  was  so  disgusted  that  he  joined  Lord 
Shelbume.  My  grandfather  was  a  very  honorable,  high- 
minded,  but  ordinary  man ;  his  abilities  were  verv  second- 
rate,  and  he  had  no  power  of  spiking  ;  and  his  election  to 
the  post  of  leader  of  the  great  Whig  party  only  shows  how 
aristocratic  that  party  was,  and  what  weight  and  influence 
the  aristocracy  possessed  in  those  days ;  they  would  never 
have  endured  to  be  led  by  a  Peel  or  a  Canning.  Adair  told 
me  that  old  Lord  George  Cavendish  expressed  the  greatest 
indignation  at  their  par^  being  led  by  ^urke  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  it  was  this  prevalent  feeling,  together  with 
the  extraordinary  modesty  of  ^urke,  who  had  no  vanity  for 
himself,  though  a  great  deal  for  his  son,  which  accounts  for 
the  fact,  so  extraorainary  according  to  our  ideas  and  prac- 
tice, that  though  Burke  led  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  four  or  five  years,  when  that  jparty  came  into 
power  he  was  not  offered  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  but  put  in 
a  subordinate  office,  which  he  condescended  to  accept,  see- 
ing men  so  immeasurably  inferior  to  himself  occupymg  the 
highest  posts. 

August  5th, — ^In  Ireland  there  has  hardly  been  a  sem- 
blance of  resistance  ;  flight  and  terror  and  sulky  submission 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day.     Meanwhile  the  military 

» [William  Henry  Cavendish,  third  Duke  of  Portland,  born  April  14, 178S; 
died  October  80, 1809,  having  been  twice  Prime  Minister.  He  was  the  fttber 
of  Mr.  QreviUe's  mother.  Lady  Charlotte  Qreville.] 
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preparations  and  arrangements  haye  not  been  relaxed,  and 
the  arrests  have  been  multiplied.  Hitherto  the  search  for 
O'Brien  and  the  other  leaders  has  been  fruitless,  and  it  is 
onrrentl^  reported  that  the  former  has  escaped  ;  letters  have 
been  written  with  detailed  accounts  of  his  escape,  but  this 
is  beliered  to  be  only  a  trick  to  facilitate  it.  The  rebellion 
is  effectuallj  suppressed,  but  the  state  of  Ireland  is  lament- 
able, and  a  great  and  long  futurity  of  difficulties  and  evils 
may  be  expected.  Very  few  arms  have  been  taken  ;  they  are 
all  hid  by  the  peasantry,  to  be  drawn  forth  when  occasion 
offers  itself. 

Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords  delivered  a  flaming 
pan^ric  on  Hardinge's  patriotism  in  going  to  Ireland,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  wisdom  in  appointing  him ;  but 
the  real  truth  is  that  he  was  selected  for  this  post  by  the 
Queen  and  Lord  John  Russell,  without  the  knowledge  and 
not  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Duke.  Hardinge  him- 
self ,  though  he  evinced  a  proper  readiness  and  immediately 
consented  to  go,  begged  he  might  be  released  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Arbuthnot  told  the  Duke  of  Bedford  that  it  was  a 
pdty  Lord  John  had  not  consulted  the  Duke  about  sending 
Hardinge,  instead  of  only  telling  him  after  it  was  settled^ 
which  sufficiently  shows  the  Duke's  feeling ;  and  Clarendon, 
though  he  made  no  objection,  evidently  did  not  like  it.  If 
they  nad  known  how  httlo  there  would  be  to  do,  he  probably 
would  not  have  been  sent  to  Ireland  at  all.  The  Duke  does 
not  think  very  highly  of  Hardinge's  military  talents.  The 
two  men  whom  he  places  his  confidence  in  are  Sir  Oharles 
Napier  and  Sir  Hanry  Smith ;  he  was  asked  the  question,  and 
this  was  his  answer ;  and  moreover  he  thinks  that  on  one  oc- 
casion in  India  Hfurdinge  committed  a  dangerous  military 
blunder  which  Gt>ugh  repaired ;  whereas  all  the  world  be- 
lieves that  Gough,  though  a  very  brave  soldier,  was  a  very 
inefficient  commander,  and  that  to  Hardinge  was  attributa- 
ble the  success  of  the  Sikh  campaign. 

The  true  history  of  that  campaign  is  as  yet  little  known, 
but  whenever  it  is  fairly  put  before  the  world  it  will  exhibit 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  extraordinary  examples  of  the 
chances  and  accidents  on  which  the  fate  of  empires  depend 
that  has  ever  been  recorded.  I  have  often  he^rd  that  the 
events  of  those  Sikh  battles  were  very  precarious,  but  it  was 
only  the  other  day  that  I  heard  on  what  a  marvelous  acci- 
dent the  last  great  battle  depended*    Hardinge  considered 
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the  battle  lost^  and  the  destraction  of  his  arm^  inevitable. 
Not  expecting  to  snnriye  the  defeat,  he  ^ve  his  watch  and 
some  other  things  about  him  to  one  of  his  officers,  desiring 
him  to  have  them  conveyed  to  his  wife,  with  the  assurance 
that  his  last  thoughts  were  with  her.  At  this  juncture  a 
stafF  officer  f whose  name  I  did  not  hear),  who  from  nervous- 
ness or  fear  nad  lost  his  head,  went  to  the  commander  of  our 
cavalry,  and  told  him  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  an  order  to 
him  to  retire  ;  that  officer  asked  if  he  had  no  written  order, 
he  said  he  had  not,  but  he  spoke  so  positively  as  to  the  in- 
struction with  which  he  was  chargea,  that  the  other  believed 
him  and  began  to  draw  off  his  men.  This  movement  was 
seen  by  the  Sikhs,  and,  mistaking  its  purport,  they  fancied 
it  indicated  a  disposition  to  take  them  in  flank  and  cut  off 
their  communications.  They  were  seized  with  a  sudden 
panic,  and  immediately  commenced  their  retreat :  it  was 
thus  that  this  victory  was  won  when  it  was  all  but  lost,  and 
won  by  the  mistake  or  the  invention  of  an  officer  who  in 
terror  or  confusion  had  communicated  an  order  which  never 
was  ^ven  to  him,  and  which  he  had  himself  invented  or 
imagined.  It  is  universally  agreed  that  if  we  had  been  de- 
feated in  that  action  our  Eastern  Empire  would  have  been 
lost  to  us,  for  the  prestige  of  our  power  would  have  been 
lost,  and  all  India  woula  have  risen  to  cast  off  our  yoke. 
After  the  action  the  question  arose  how  this  officer  was  to 
be  dealt  with,  but  it  was  not  considered  prudent  to  bring 
him  to  a  court-martial,  when  the  consequences  of  his 
conduct  had  been  such  as  they  were,  and  the  inquiry  might 
have  revealed  the  magnitude  of  the  peril  from  which  we  had 
escaped. 

August  Sth. — ^At  Latimers  from  Saturday  till  Monday. 
Called  on  Wriothesley  Bussell  at  Chenies,  and  Lady  Wrio- 
thesley  told  me  that  there  is  not  far  off  a  Chartist  establish- 
ment ;  a  society  of  Chartists  located  and  living  on  land 
bought  by  Chartist  subscriptions ;  a  sort  of  communist  so- 
ciety. It  has  existed  some  years,  but  is  now  falling  into  de- 
cay. Feargus  O'Connor  spoke  to  Charles  Russell  about  it, 
and  said  he  wished  his  brother  would  take  some  notice  of 
them,  far  they  liked  to  be  noticed  by  people  of  rank  ;  and,  he 
added,  "  Collectively  they  are  with  me,  out  mdividuallj  they 
are  with  you."  In  these  words  a  great  lesson  and  significant 
fact  are  contained  well  worth  attention. 

On  arriving  in  town  yesterday  found  the  news  of  Smith. 
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O'Brien's  capture^  which  some  think  a  good  thing  and  some 
a  bad  one ;  some  say  he  is  mad,  some  are  for  hanging  him^ 
some  for  transporting,  others  for  letting  him  go  ;  in  short, 
qiiot  homines  tot  sententia.  He  is  a  good-for-nothing,  con- 
ceited, contemntible  fellow,  who  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  and  deserves  to  be  hung,  bat  it  will  probably  be 
very  difficult  to  convict  him. 

August  10th. — On  Tuesday  evening  Stanley  made  a  brisk 
attack  on  the  Government  for  their  Sicilian  policy;  Lord 
Lansdowne  made  a  moderate  defense.*  They  refused  to  say 
whether  they  had  or  had  not  instructed  Admiral  Parker  to 
prevent  the  Neapolitan  fleet  from  attacking  Sicily,  from 
which  it  is  of  course  inferred  that  such  instructions  have 
been  given  him  in  violation  of  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention and  the  law  of  nations.  The  man  in  the  Cabinet 
who  has  been  most  strenuous  for  intervention,  after  Palmer- 
ston,  has  been  Grey. 

August  16th. — Went  on  Saturday  with  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Granville  to  Stowe:'  it  was  worth  seeing,  but  a  sorry 
si^ht ;  a  dull,  undesirable  place,  not  without  ma^ificence. 
The  garden  front  is  very  stately  and  palatial :  the  nouse  full 
of  trash  mixed  with  some  fine  things  ;  altogether  a  painful 
monument  of  human  vanity,  folly,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
wickedness,  for  wickedness  it  is  thus  recklessly  to  ruin  a 
great  house  and  wife  and  children. 

Thence  to  Nuneham,  a  charming  place,  and  on  Monday 
to  London.  I  heard  an  anecdote  at  Nuneham  which  was 
new  to  me  :  Harcourt  gave  it  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  He  said  that  when  the  discussion  took  place  about 
the  East  Betford  question  during  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Government,  in  the  Cabinet  Peel  was  for  giving  the  repre- 
sentation to  one  of  the  great  towns,  and  Huskisson  against 
it ;  that  Peel  was  overruled  by  a  majority  of  his  colleagues, 
and  consequently  took  the  part  he  did  in  Parliament ;  while 
Huskisson  was  induced  to  change  his  opinion  and  to  take  in 
Parliament  the  opposite  line  from  that  which  he  had  taken 
in  the  Cabinet ;  he  and  Peel,  in  fact,  both  changing  sides. 

>  [An  insorreotdon  broke  ont  in  Naples  on  Ma;^  16th,  and  soon  afterward  the 
people  of  Sicily  dedlared  their  independence.  This  movement  was  much  favored 
ana  indirectly  aided  by  the  British  Government] 

*  [The  Duke  of  Bnokingham  bein^^  ruined,  all  the  contents  of  the  great 
house  of  the  Grenvilies  at  Stowe  were  sold  by  auction.  All  London  went  to 
see  the  place,  the  fUmiture,  and  the  ouriosities.  Even  the  deer  in  the  paik 
were  fbr  sale.] 
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His  colleagaes  were  naturally  very  indignant  with  Haskissony 
and  this  accounts  for  the  bitterness  which  the  Duke  of  Wel« 
lington  erinced,  and  for  his  celebrated  ^'No  mistake."  This 
seemed  to  me  a  strange  story,  though  some  people  there 
wondered  I  had  never  heard  it  before.  If  it  be  true,  it  is 
equally  discreditable  to  both  Peel  and  Huskisson ;  in  the 
former  it  was  both  a  fault  and  a  crime ;  it  was  a  great  error 
in  judgment  and  very  wrong  in  itself. 

I  found  a  letter  from  Clarendon  when  I  got  to  town, 
telling  me  he  had  been  '^much  bothered  by  the  vacillation 
and  timidity  of  our  rulers  on  this  occasion  as  on  the  preced- 
ing ones,  when  I  was  compelled  to  insist  on  further  power 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  poke  a  Cabinet  into  a 
sense  of  duty,  or  to  extract  by  threats  as  if  for  a  personal 
favor  that  which  should  be  readily  acceded  to  when  the  pub- 
lic necessity  for  it  was  proved  and  manifest.  However,  that 
has  been  my  task,  and  I  don't  much  care  if  the  thing  is 
achieved  and  nobody  knows  it.  .  .  •  Against  the  clute  a 
law  of  some  kind  was  necessary.  No  one  could  doubt  that, 
and  so  I  insisted,  making  for  the  third  time  my  remaining 
here  conditional  upon  it.  So  they  succumbed,  but  not  with 
a  good  grace."  All  along  the  Oovemment  have  been  afraid 
to  adopt  a  vigorous  and  decided  course,  and  have  been  fenc- 
ing with  Clarendon,  who  has  insisted  on  it  The  conse- 
quences of  endeavorinff  to  make  the  law  work  are  now  appar- 
ent in  the  failure  of  the  first  of  the  trials.  It  is  trying  to 
make  bricks  without  straw ;  the  people  will  not  work  the 
machinery  of  the  law,  but,  on  the  contrary,  abhor  and  will 
oppose  the  law  itself;  everybody  sees  that,  Mid  still  the 
Government  do  not  daore  openly  say  so,  and  adopt  the  meas- 
ures that  are  necessair  to  cope  with  the  difficulty.  There 
was  an  excellent  ai-ticle  in  the  Morning  Ohronide  yesterday 
in  this  sense.    I  pointed  it  out  to  Lord  lAusdowne,  who  ex- 

fressed  his  concurrence  with  it.  However,  for  the  present 
believe  Clarendon  is  inpossession  of  power  enough  to  keep 
the  country  in  order.  H^  can  imprison  everybody,  and  out 
down  the  clubs  by  so  doing,  but  he  will  never  be  able  to  ob- 
tain convictions.  Indeed,  it  would  probably  be  better  they 
should  all  fail  at  first  than  have  one  succeed  every  now  and 
then,  just  enough  to  prevent  their  having  recourse  to  another 
system. 

The  brilliant  success  of  the  Austrians  and  the  disgraceful 
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tennination  of  Charles  Albert's  oampaign^  has  produced  a 
fresh  interest  in  foreign  affairs  and  ^at  anxiety  as  to  the 
result  of  the  offered  mediation  of  JBngland  and  France. 
Palmierston's  conduct  throughout  the  Milanese  war  has  b^n 
Terj  extraordinary,  but  I  will  pronounce  no  positive  opin- 
ion on  it  till  I  am  better  informed  of  all  the  hidden  cir* 
cumstances  in  which  the  question  has  been  inyolred.  What 
appears  is  this :  some  time  ago  the  Austrians  invited  our 
mediation,  sent  Hummelauer  over  here  for  that  purpose, 
and  were  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  settle  tne  ques- 
tion. Palmerston  refused ;  he  thought  the  Austrian  cause 
was  irretrievably  ruined,  that  all  Italy  would  be  lost  to  them, 
and  he  wished  that  result  to  take  place.  Old  Badetzky 
eunctando  restituit  retn,  and  the  tide  of  war  was  on  a  sud- 
den victoriously  rolled  back,  and  the  Kin^  of  Sardinia  com- 
pletely baffled.  Then  Palmerston  stepp^  in  with  bis  offer 
of  mediation  when  there  were  no  longer  any  parties  to  medi- 
ate between,  or  matters  to  mediate  about,  losing  sight  of  his 
own  conduct  in  the  Swiss  affair,  when  af t^r  the  defeat  of  the 
Sunderbund  he  declared  that  the  quarrel  was  decided  and  no 
mediation  was  necessary.  He  is  now  on  the  best  possible 
terms  with  Cavaignac,  and  acting  cordially  with  France. 
Cavaignac  seems  to  have  behaved  with  great  frankness 
and  good  sense ;  he  sent  M.  de  Beaumont  liere  with  the 
most  amicable  professions;'  he  said  that  his  object  was 
to  preserve  peace,  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  of 
the  deplorable  state  of  his  finances,  and  the  great  object 
it  therefore  was  to  abstain  from  war ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
assumed  that  the  honor  of  France  was  in  some  way  con- 
cerned in  delivering  by  fair  means  or  foul  the  Milanese  from 
the  Austrian  yoke.  How  far  Palmerston  has  admitted  this 
pretension  remains  to  be  seen,  and  we  do  not  yet  know 
whether  he  has  come  to  an  understanding  with  France  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done  by  her  in  the  event  of  the  ioint  mediation 
being  declined ;  whether  or  no  he  has  tacitly  or  expressly 
assented  to  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French,  ana  their 
making  war  on  Austria  to  expel  her  from  Lombardy.  It 
would  nardly  appear  possible  that  he  should  have  done  so,  if 

>  rOn  Joly  25th  the  Piedmontese  army  was  defeated  by  the  Austrians  under 
Manbal  Raaet^ry,  near  Verona,  and  again  three  days  later  at  Goito.  Mikui 
oi^italated  on  Angnat  5th,  and  tnua  endid,  for  the  time,  the  hopes  of  indepead- 
ence  c^  Italy.] 

*  [M.  Qustave  de  Beamnont  came  to  London  as  French  Ambassador  under 
Gavaignaa    Uia  aooompUahed  wife  was  a  granddaugher  of  M.  de  La&yette.] 
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it  were  not  for  his  conduct  in  reference  to  Naples  and  Sicily^ 
for  if  it  turns  oat  to  be  true  that  the  British  Admiral  is 
ordered  to  preyent  the  Kinff  of  Naples  from  making  any 
attempt  to  reconquer  Sicily,  ne  cannot  object  to  the  irench 
Goyemment's  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  North  of  Italy. 
But  if  the  Austrians  reject  the  mediation  (as  they  probably 
will),  and  Gayaignac  sends  an  army  across  the  Alps  with  oar 
conniyance  and  consent,  we  shall  not  play  a  yery  dignified 
part,  and  I  question  if  such  policy  will  find  general  accept- 
auce  here. 

Atigust  %Oth. — On  Wednesday  night  Disraeli  made  a  yery 
brilliant  speech  on  foreign  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Palmerston  a  yery  able  reply  which  was  receiyed  with 
g[reat  applause  and  admiration.  It  was,  howeyer,  only  a 
simulatea  contest  between  them ;  for  Dizzy,  while  pretend- 
ing to  attack  Palmerston  with  much  fire  and  fury,  did  not 
in  reality  touch  him  on  difficult  points.  In  reference  to  the 
mediation,  Palmerston  had  with  nis  usual  good  luck  receiyed 
on  the  morning  of  the  debate  a  communication  from  the 
Austrian  Minister  stating  the  desire  of  his  Oourt  to  ayail 
itself  of  our  mediation,  which  he  employed  with  great  effect. 
His  speech  was  certainly  yery  dexterous,  and  all  the  more 
so  because  he  contriyed  to  glide  undetected  oyer  the  weak 
points,  and  to  satisfy  the  House  of  Commons  without  giying 
them  any  information  whateyer. 

All  the  people  who  come  from  Paris  represent  the  state 
of  affairs  there  and  in  France  in  a  curious  light.  The  tran- 
quillity is  complete,  the  submission  general,  and  there  is 
little  probability  of  any  fresh  outbreak,  none  of  a  successful 
one.  The  Republic  is  uniyersally  despised,  detested,  and 
ridiculed,  but  no  other  form  of  Goyemment  and  no  Pre- 
tender is  in  much  fayor  or  demanded  by  public  feeling  or 
inclination.  They  hate  the  Republic,  because  they  are  con- 
scious that  the  Beyolution  which  turned  France  into  one  has 
inflicted  enormous  eyils  upon  them.    The  best  chance  at  the 

5 resent  moment  seems  to  me  to  be  that  of  the  Due  de  Bor- 
eaux,  Henry  V.,  not  because  anybody  cares  about  Am,  for 
he  is  almost  unknown  in  France,  and  what  is  known  of  him 
does  not  make  him  an  object  of  interest  to  Frenchmen  nor 
(what  is  by  no  means  unimportant)  to  Frenchwomen ;  but 
he  represents  a  principle,  and  there  still  lingers  in  many 
parts  of  France,  and  reigns  in  some,  a  sentiment  of  attach- 
ment and  loyalty  to  the  elder  branch  and  the  legitimate 
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cause.  This  gives  him  a  chance^  but  nobody  seems  to  have 
any  idea  what  sort  of  monarchy  could  be  restored^  if  to  a 
monarchy  the  French  eventually  recur.  But  I  was  told  last 
night  by  Bulwer,  who  is  just  come  from  Paris,  a  fact  which 
if  it  be  true  is  of  great  importance,  namely,  that  there  has 
sprung  up  in  France  a  great  respect  for  station  and  position, 
a  sentiment  that  did  not  exist  before,  indicating  a  revolution 
in  the  minds  of  men  of  a  very  reactionary  and  benefici^ 
character. 

Bessborough,  who  is  just  come  back  from  Ireland,  brings 
a  very  bad  account  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  Clarendon 
seems  to  have  talked  to  him  very  openly  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  Irish  administration,  and  the  views  and  con- 
duct of  the  Government  here.  Though  the  rebellion  is  put 
down,  the  whole  animus  of  the  people  is  as  bad  as  ever : 
they  brood  over  their  defeats,  and  only  long  for  revenge  ana 
action  at  some  future  time.  The  outbreak  was  within  an 
ace  of  taking  place,  and  seems  to  have  been  prevented  by  an 
accident  and  dv  the  pusillanimity  or  prudence  of  the  clubs. 
They  had  established  a  very  perfect  club  organization,  and 
were  in  a  state  of  greatpreparation,  but  had  resolved  not  to 
rise  till  September.  When  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  was  proposed.  Smith  O'Brien  and  the  other  leaders 
saw  that  they  must  proceed  to  action  instantly  or  that  they 
should  be  taken  up,  and  they  proceeded  to  Carrick,  ad- 
dressed the  people,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  ready ;  they 
said  they  were,  but  the  clubs  must  be  consulted ;  he  sent  to 
the  clubs,  but  a  small  body  of  trooi)S  having  marched  into 
Carrick  the  same  day,  the  clubs  were  intimidated  and  refused 
their  consent  to  the  rising.  This  put  an  extinguisher  on 
the  whole  thing ;  if  the  clubs  had  consented  many  thousands 
would  have  poured  down  from  the  hills,  and  the  country 
would  everywhere  have  been  up.  He  says  Clarendon  does 
everything  in  Ireland  himself,  and  directs  judges,  law-oflS- 
cers,*  commander-in-chief,  stipendiary  magistrates,  police 
constables — his  work  enormous.  He  wante  to  come  over 
here  that  he  may  see  the  Cabinet  collectively  and  explain 
his  own  views  and  opinions ;  he  is  evidently  disffusted  to  the 
greatest  degree  at  the  impossibility  of  getting  them  to  move 
out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  face  the  aifl5culties  of  the  case 
by  measures  of  a  decisive  character. 

September  6th. — On  Saturday  to  the  Grange,  where 
Charles  Buller  showed  me  a  paper  he  has  drawn  up  with 
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suggestions  of  measures  for  Ireland^  which  are  yery  sound 
ana  good  on  the  whole^  though  I  do  not  know  that  1  should 
a^ree  as  to  all  the  details.  He  proposes  strong  goyemment, 
abolition  of  jury  unanimity  in  criminal  cases,  emigration  on 
a  large  scale — ^particularly  to  the  Gajie  of  Good  Hope^  an4 
the  constitution  of  a  Board  of  employment  and  cultiyation^ 
who  are  to  borrow  money  and  inyest  it  just  as  an  indiyidu^ 
capitalist  might  do.  He  adds  to  this^  payment  of  the  Gatho-» 
lie  cler^  by  funds  to  be  raised  in  Ireland,  not  asking  im- 
perial aid  nor  touching  the  Protestant  Church;  he  only 
allots  to  this  purpose  £350,000,  not  enough.  He  yery  justly 
says,  howeyer,  that  unless  Goyernment  do  something  bold, 
new,  comprehensive,  and  on  a  great  scale,  they  will  incur 
dis^ce  and  ultimately  ruin. 

We  had  a  Council  yesterday  for  the  parting  Speech,  and 
to-day  this  long  session,  the  lon^st  and  most  t^ious  eyer 
known,  closes.  On  Wednesday  last,  Disraeli  with  a  ffreat 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  note  of  preparation  deliyered  an 
oration  a  la  Lynahurst,  of  three  hours  long,  to  which  John 
Eussell  made  a  pretty  good  reply.  Dizzy's  speech  was  yery 
sparkling  and  clever,  out  it  was,  after  all,  nothing  but  a 
tneatricai  display,  without  object  or  meaning  but  to  show  off 
his  own  powers.  It  was  prefaced  by  a  sort  of  advertisement 
that  the  great  actor  would  take  his  benefit  that  morning  on 
the  stage  of  St  Stephen's ;  an  audience  was  collected,  and 
he  sent  word  to  Delane  that  he  was  going  to  speak  in  order 
that  he  might  have  one  of  his  best  reporters  there.  He 
quizzed  Charles  Wood  unmercifully,  and  showed  up  a  good 
many  of  the  blunders  and  really  stupid  things  wnich  the 
Government  did  in  the  course  of  the  session. 

September  22d. — No  sooner  was  Parliament  up  than 
every  creature  took  flight,  and  London  became  more  empty 
and  deserted  than  ever  I  saw  it. 

September  2Sth. — ^I  was  about  to  record  my  own  proceed- 
ings and  such  other  scraps  as  occurred  to  me,  when  my  mind 
was  diverted  from  all  other  topics  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  George  Bentinck.'  This  event  was  so  strange  and 
sudden,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  make  a  very  CTcat  sensation 
in  the  world,  and  so  it  did.  It  would  be  fflse  and  hypo- 
critical were  I  to  pretend  that  it  affected  me  personally  with 

>  FLord  GeoTV^  Bentinok  died  very  saddenly  on  September  21, 184S.  He  was 
Mr.  Greville's  first  couBin,  and  they  nad  been  in  early  life  intimate  friends,  bat 
drcomstances  had  led  to  a  oomplete  estrangement  between  them.] 
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any  feeling  of  affliction,  but  I  ow  say  with  trnth  that  I  was 
mnch  showed,  and  that  I  was  Binoerely  sorry  for  it.  I  was 
sorry  for  the  heayy  blow  thus  inflicted  on  his  father  and  his 
f amily,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  regard  with  compassion 
and  something  of  regret  the  fiildden  termination  of  a  career 
which  promised  to  be  one  of  no  small  prosperity  and  success. 
He  was  in  truth  a  very  remarkable  man,  of  Tery  singular 
character  and  disposition,  and  his  history  is  cme  yery  much 
out  of  the  common  way.  I  am  in  one  respect  better,  and 
in  another  worse,  fitted  to  d^cribe*him  than  any  other 
person,  for  nobody  knew  him  so  intimately  and  so  well  as  I 
once  did,  nobody  is  so  well  acquainted  with  his  most  priyate 
thoughts  and  feelings  as  well  as  with  his  most  secret  prac- 
tices ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  neyer  be  deemed  an 
impartial  biographer  of  a  man  from  whom  I  had  been  so 
long  and  completely  estranged,  and  between  whom  and  mj* 
self  there  existed  such  strong  feelings  of  alienation  and  dis- 
like. Neyertheless,  I  will  try  to  describe  him  as  I  think  he 
really  was,  nothing  extenuating,  and  nothing  setting  down 
in  malice.  The  world  will  and  must  form  a  yery  incorrect 
estimate  of  his  character ;  more  of  what  was  good  than  of 
what  was  bad  in  it  was  known  to  the  public  ;  he  had  the 
credit  of  yirtues  which  he  did  not  possess,  or  which  were  so 
mixed  with  yices  that  if  all  had  been  known  he  would  haye 
been  nK>st  seyerely  reproached  in  reference  to  the  matters  in 
which  he  has  been  the  most  loudly  and  generaUj  bepraised ; 
but  his  was  one  of  those  composite  characters,  in  wnich  op- 
posite qualities,  motiyes,  and  feelings  were  so  strangely  in- 
termingled that  nothing  but  a  nice  analysis,  a  yery  cJbse  and 
impartial  inspection  of  it,  can  do  him  justice.  His  memory 
has  been  kindly  and  gjenerously  dealt  with ;  he  was  on  the 
whole  high  in  fayor  with  the  world ;  he  had  been  recently 
rising  in  public  estimation ;  and  his  sudden  and  untimely 
end  nas  stifled  all  feelings  but  those  of  sympathy  and  re^t, 
and  silenced  all  yoices  but  those  of  eulogy  and  lamentation. 
He  has  been  lon£  held  up  as  the  type  and  model  of  dl  that 
is  most  honorable  and  high-minded;  **iracundu8,  iuexora- 
bilis,  acer,"  indeed,  but  the  lofty  and  incorruptible  scomer 
of  eyerything  mean  and  dishonorable,  and  the  stem  exposer 
and  scourger  of  eyery  species  of  delinquency  and  fraud,  pub- 
lic or  priyate.  Oh  lor  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature, 
the  strange  compound  and  medley  of  human  motiyes  and 
impulses,  when  the  same  man  who  crusaded  against  the 
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tricks  and  villainies  of  others  did  not  scrapie  to  do  things 
qnite  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  the  misdeeds  which  he  so  yi^r- 
oosly  and  nnrelentingljr  attacked  !  But  it  is  only  possible 
to  make  his  character  intellidble  by  a  reference  to  certain 
p^assages  of  his  life,  especially  to  his  transactions  and  connec- 
tions with  myself. 

He  was  brought  up  at  home  under  a  priyate  tutor,  was 
not  studious  in  early  life,  and  yery  soon  entered  the  army. 
I  do  not  remember  whether  he  went  to  a  public  school.  He 
soon  distinguished  himself  in  the  armjr  by  his  great  spirit 
and  courage,  and  by  that  arrogance  which  was  his  peculiar 
characteristic,  and  which  neyer  deserted  him  in  any  situa- 
tion or  circumstance  in  which  he  was  placed.  I  well  re- 
member his  getting  into  a  quarrel  which  would  haye  led  to 
a  duel,  if  his  father  had  not  got  me  to  go  to  the  Duke  of 
Tork,  by  whose  interposition  tne  hostile  collision  was  pre- 
yentecL*  I  haye,  howeyer,  forgotten  both  the  name  of  his 
antagonist  and  the  merits  of  the  case.  He  yerjr  soon  (][uitted 
the  army,  and  when  Mr.  Canning  became  Prime  Minister 
he  made  George  his  priyate^iiecretary.  It  has  been  said  that 
Canning  predicted  great  things  of  him  if  he  would  apply 
himself  seriously  to  politics,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  true.  It  is  certain  that  after  Canning's  death,  althouj^h 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  public  affairs,  he  took  no  actiye 
or  prominent  part  in  them,  and  the  first  deyelopment  of  his 
CTeat  natural  enei^  took  place  in  a  yery  different  field.  He 
fell  desperately  in  love,  and  he  addicted  himself  with  extraor- 
dinary yiyacity  to  the  turf.  At  this  time  and  for  a  great 
many  years  we  were  most  intimate  friends,  and  I  was  the 
depositary  of  his  most  secret  thoughts  and  feelings.     This 

Eassion,  the  only  one  he  eyer  felt  for  any  woman,  betrayed 
im  into  great  imprudence  of  manner  and  behayior,  so  much 
80,  that  I  yentured  to  put  him  on  his  guard.  I  cannot  now 
say  when  this  occurred,  it  is  so  long  ago,  but  I  well  recollect 

thiat  as  I  was  leaying after  the  races  I  took  him  aside, 

told  him  it  was  not  possible  to  be  blind  to  his  sentiments, 
that  he  was  exposing  himself  and  her  likewise ;  that  I  did 
not  mean  to  thrust  myself  into  his  confidence  in  so  delicate 
a  matter,  but  besought  him  to  remember  that  all  eyes  were 
on  him,  all  tongues  ready  to  talk,  and  that  it  behooyed  him 
to  be  more  guarded  and  reseryed  for  her  sake  as  well  as  his 

>  He  had  a  great  many  qoarreU,  and  at  last  he  fought  a  duel,  in  which  Ad- 
miral JEtoua  was  his  aeooBd,  who  knewa  all  the  details  of  it 
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own.  He  made  no  reply^  and  I  departed.  I  think  I  re- 
peated the  same  thing  to  him  in  a  letter ;  bat  whether  I  did 
or  no,  I  received  from  him  a  yerjr  long  one  in  which  he  con- 
fessed his  sentiments  without  disguise,  went  at  ^reat  length 
into  his  own  case,  declared  his  inability  to  sacnfice  feelings 
which  made  the  whole  interest  of  his  existence,  bnt  afSrmed 
with  the  utmost  solemnity  that  he  had  no  reason  to  belieye 
his  feelings  were  reciprocated  by  her,  and  that  not  only  did 
he  not  aspire  to  success,  but  that  if  it  were  in  his  power  to 
obtain  it  (which  he  knew  it  was  not),  he  would  not  pur- 
chase his  own  gratification  at  the  expense  of  her  honor  and 
happiness ;  in  snort,  his  letter  amounted  to  this — 

Let  me  bat  Tisit  her,  1*11  aak  no  more ; 
Guiltless  I'll  gaze,  and  hmooent  adore. 

I  allude  to  this  to  show  the  terms  of  intimacy  on  which  he 
and  I  were,  and  likewise  to  do  justice  to  the  purity  and  un- 
selfishness of  his  deyotion,  for  1  am  certain  tnat  all  he  said 
to  me  was  true.  He  was,  howeyer,  not  of  a  yery  warm  tem- 
perament, and  this  may  perhaps  materially  diminish  the 
yirtue  and  the  yalue  of  nis  high-flown  and  self-immolating 
sentiments ;  but  let  them  pass  for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  first  time  I  ever  knew  him  much  occupied  with  poli- 
tics was  during  the  great  Beform  battles  in  1831  and  1832, 
when  he  was  member  for  Lynn.  He  took  much  the  same 
yiews  that  I  did,  and  was  yery  anxious  to  niodify  the  Beform 
Bill  and  render  it  a  less  Badical  measure,  llie  peonle  of 
Lynn  wanted  a  member  and  commissioned  him  to  fina  one, 
and  he  exerted  himself  greatly  for  that  purpose.  By  his  de- 
sire I  applied  to  Kindersley,  then  a  man  of  some  eminence 
at  the  Chancery  bar,  but  he  declined.  I  remember  that  he 
and  his  father  did  not  coincide  in  their  opinions.  The  Duke 
was  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  dreaded  the  loss  of  his  yast 
property,  and  thought  that  the  only  safe  policy  was  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  the  roar  for  Beform.  Hating  the 
measure  in  his  heart,  he  was  against  any  endeayor  to  arrest 
its  progress ;  and  he  was  not  at  all  pleaised  with  George  for 
the  p^  which  he  took.  The  latter,  howeyer,  to  do  him 
justice,  was  neyer  afraid  of  anybody  or  anything;  and  he 
sturdily  but  deferentially  adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  in  op- 

e>sition  to  the  Duke's.     Meanwhile,  he  constantly  attended 
ewmarket,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  haye 
horses  of  his  own^  running  them^  howeyer,  in  my  name. 
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The  first  good  race-horse  he  possessed  was  Preserve,  which  I 
bought  for  him  in  ISSS,  and  she,  alas !  was  the  cause  of  our 
first  quarrel,  that  which  was  made  up  in  appearance,  but  in 
reality  neyer.  Of  course,  in  this  quarrel  (which  took  place 
in  August,  183$)  we  both  thonght  ourselves  in  the  nght 
Till  then  not  an  unkind  word  had  ever  passed  between  us, 
nor  had  a  single  cloud  darkened  our  habitual  intercourse ; 
but  on  this  occasion  I  opposed  and  thwarted  him,  and  his 
resentment  broke  out  agamst  me  with  a  vehemence  and  fe- 
rocity that  perfectly  astounded  me,  and  displayed  in  perfec- 
tion the  domineering  insolence  of  his  character.  I  knew  he 
was  out  of  humor,  but  had  no  idea  that  he  meant  to  quarrel 
with  me,  and  thought  his  serenity  would  speedily  return.  I 
wrote  to  him  as  usual,  and  to  my  astonishment  received  one 
of  his  most  elaborate  epistles,  couched  in  terms  so  savage  and 
so  virulently  abusive,  imputing  to  me  conduct  the  most  self- 
ish and  dishonorable,  that  I  knew  not  on  reading  it  whether 
I  stood  on  mj  head  or  my  heels.  I  was  conscious  that  his 
char^  and  msinuations  were  utterly  groundless ;  but  what 
was  I  to  do  ?  I  could  not  tamely  endure  such  gross  and 
unwarrantable  insults,  and  I  could  not  challenge  my  undoes 
son.  In  this  dilemma  I  consulted  a  friend,  and  placed  the 
letter  in  his  hands :  he  went  to  him,  and  (not  I  believe  with- 
out great  difficulty)  he  persuaded  him  to  ask  to  withdraw  it 
It  was  agreed  that  the  letter  should  be  destroyed,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  ostensible  quarrel  between  us  ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  our  turf  connection  could  no  lonser  subsist, 
and,  accordingly,  it  was  instantly  dissolved  and  other  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  his  stuo. 

Then  commenced  his  astounding  career  of  success  on  the 
turf ;  he  soon  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  speculations,  in- 
creased his  establishment,  and  ultimately  transferred  it  all 
to  John  Day,  at  Danebury,  where  he  trained  under  all  sorts 
of  different  names,  it  bein?  a  great  object  with  him  to  keep 
his  father  in  ignorance  of  nis  proceedings.*  He  and  I  met 
upon  civil  but  cool  terms,  according  to  the  agreement ;  but 
in  about  two  years  we  began  to  jumble  into  intimacy  again, 
and  at  length  an  incident  happened  which  in  great  measure 
replaced  our  relations  on  their  former  footing.     My  horse 

>  Some  years  before  he  had  lost  £11,000  at  DoncaKter,  which  he  could  not 
pay.  The  Ihike  was  gmtly  annoyed,  bat  paid  the  money  for  him,  exactinfr  a 
promise  that  he  would  not  bet  any  more  on  the  turf.  Of  oonme,  be  never 
dreamt  of  his  keeping  raoe-hones. 
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Mango  was  in  the  St  Leger^  atd  I  wanted  to  try  bim.  John 
Day  told  me  he  was  sore  Lord  Georce  would  gladly  try  him 
for  me.  I  proposed  it  to  him,  and  he  instantly  assented. 
We  went  down  together  and  ioied  the  horse.  Mango  won 
his  trial,  won  the  St.  Leger,  and  George  won  £14,000  on  the 
race.  All  this  contributed  to  efface  the  recollection  of  past 
differences,  and  we  became  mutually  cordial  a^n.'  With 
me  the  reconciliation  was  sincere.  I  had  for^yen  his  be- 
hayior  to  me,  and  desired  no  better  than  to  liye  m  amity  with 
him  for  the  rest  of  my  life ;  whether  it  was  equally  sincere 
on  his  part  he  alone  knew,  but  I  yery  much  doubt  it.  We 
continued,  however,  to  liye  yery  well  together  up  to  the  time 
when  Jie  brought  out  the  famous  "  Crucifix,*'  wnen,  without 
any  fresh  quarrel,  our  intimacy  became  somewhat  less  close 
in  consequence  of  my  perceiving  a  manifest  intention  on  his 
part  to  keep  all  the  advantage  of  her  merits  to  himself  with- 
out allowing  me  to  participate  in  them.  Still  we  went  on, 
till  the  occurrence  of  the  notorious  **Gumey  affwr,"  on 
which  he  and  I  took  opposite  sides,  and  in  which  he  played 
a  very  conspicuous  and  violent  part.  While  this  was  going 
on  we  were,  brought  into  personal  collision  at  Newmarket  in 
a  matter  relating  to  the  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  when  his  arrogance  and  personal  animosity  to  me 
broke  out  with  extraordinary  asperity.  There  was  still  no 
regular  and  avowed  quarrel  till  the  spring  following,  when 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Jockey  Club  I  made  a  speech  in  opposi- 
tion to  him  which  he  chose  to  construe  into  an  intentional 
insult/ and  the  next  time  he  met  me  he  cut  me  dead.  I 
made  several  attempts,  as  did  our  mutual  friends,  to  do 
away  with  this  impression  and  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  but 
he  refused  to  listen  to  any  explanation  or  overture,  and  an- 

>  [It  W08  not  1oiH<  ftfter  this  that «  very  important  inddent  in  his  turf  life 
occurred.  The  Duke,  his  father  (the  most  innocent  of  men),  had  his  ouriosity 
awakened  by  seeing  a  great  namber  of  horses  running  in  the  names  of  men 
whom  he  never  saw  or  heard  of.  These  were  all  hia  son's  atiasea.  He  asked 
a  ffreat  many  questions  about  these  invisible  personages,  to  the  amusement 
or  all  the  Newmarket  world.  At  last  it  was  evident  he  must  find  out  the 
truth,  and  I  urged  Qeorge  to  teU  hiln  at  once.  With  reluctance  and  no  small 
apprenension  he  assented,  and  musteiing  up  courage  he  told  the  Duke  that  all 
tnose  horses  were  his.  The  intimation  was  very  ul  received ;  the  Duke  waa 
indignant.  He  accused  him  of  having  violated  his  word ;  and  ne  was  so  angry 
that  he  instantly  quitted  Newmarket  and  returned  to  Welbeok.  For  a  lon^ 
time  he  would  not  see  George  at  all ;  at  last  the  Duchess  contrived  to  pa<nfy 
,  him ;  he  resumed  his  usual  nabits  with  his  son,  and  in  the  end  he  toc^  an  in- 
terest in  the  horses,  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  whole  thing,  and  used  to  take 
pleasure  in  seeing  them  and  hearing  about  them. 
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nonnced  his  resolution  not  to  make  it  np  with  me  at  all. 
From  that  time  our  estrangement  was  complete  and  irrepa- 
rable. He  was  now  become  the  leviathan  of  the  turf :  his 
success  had  been  brilliant,  his  stud  was  enormous,  and  his 
authority  and  reputation  were  prodigiously  ^reat. 

In  1S44  he  became  still  more  famous  by  his  exertions  in 
detecting  the  ^^  RuDning  Bein  '^  fraud,  and  in  conducting  the 
^^  Orlando ''  trial  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  success 
of  that  affair  was  in  great  measure  attributable  to  his  ind^ 
fati^ble  actiyity,  ingenuity,  and  perseyerance.  The  attor- 
ney in  the  cause  was  amazed  at  the  ability  and  dexterity  he 
displayed,  and  said  there  was  no  sum  he  would  not  giye  to 
secure  the  professional  assistance  of  such  a  coadjutor.  He 
gained  the  greatest  credit  in  all  quarters  by  his  conduct 
throughout  this  affair,  which  was  afterward  increa|ed  by 
his  manner  of  receiying  a  yaluable  testimonial,  subscribea 
for  the  purpose  of  honoring  and  rewarding  his  exertions : 
he  refused  to  accept  anything  for  himself,  hut  desired  the 
money  might  be  applied  toward  the  establishment  of  a  fund 
to  reward  decayed  and  distressed  seryants  of  the  turf,  which 
was  eyentually  denominated  "  The  Bentinck  Fund.  '*  *  He  was 
exceedingly  self-willed  and  arrogant,  and  neyer  could  endure 
contradiction ;  and  whatever  he  undertook  he  entered  into 
with  an  ardor  and  determination  which  amounted  to  a  pas- 
sion. As  he  plunged  into  ^ming  on  the  turf,  he  desired 
to  win  money,  not  so  much  for  the  money,  as  because  it  was 
the  test  and  the  trophy  of  success ;  he  counted  the  thousands 
he  won  i^er  a  great  race  as  a  general  would  count  his  pris- 
oners and  his  cannon  after  a  ^reat  victory ;  and  his  tricks 
and  stratagems  he  regarded  as  Qie  tactics  and  manoduyres  by 
which  the  success  was  achieved.  Not  probably  that  the 
money  itself  was  altogether  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him : 
he  had  the  blood  of  (^neral  Scott  in  his  veins,  who  won  half 
a  million  at  hazard,  and  the  mndson  most  likely  chassait 
unpen  de  sa  race.  But  to  do  mm  justice,  if  he  was  **  alieni 
appetens,'*  he  was  **  sui  profusus.'*  Nobody  was  more  liberal 
to  all  his  people,  nor  more  generous  and  obli^ng  in  money 
matters  to  his  friends,  and  iam  inclined  to  think  that  while 
he  was  taking  to  himself  the  mission  of  purifjring  the  turf, 
and  punishing  or  expelling  wrong-doers  of  all  sorts,  his  own 

>  [Here  foHow,  in  Mr.  GieviUe's  manusoripi.  several  detefls  of  radng  tnn- 
flMtione  in  whioh  Lord  George  Bentinok  took  a  part,  which  Mr.  Greyille 
strongly  cUsapproTod ;  but  thej  hare  now  lost  thdr  Interest,  and  are  omitted.] 
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mind  became  purified^  and  (though  I  do  not  know  it)  I 
should  not  wonder  if  he  looked  back  with  shame  and  con- 
trition to  all  the  schemes,  plots^  and  machinations  to  which, 
in  the  ardor  of  his  racing  pursuit,  he  had  been  a  party. 
What  makes  me  think  that  it  was  less  the  base  desire  of  pe- 
cuniary gain  than  the  passionate  eagerness  of  immense  suc- 
cess wnich  urged  him  on,  is  the  alacrity  with  which  he  cast 
away  his  whob  stud,  at  a  moment  when  it  promised  him  the 
most  brilliant  results  and  most  considerable  profits,  as  soon 
as  another  passion  and  another  pursuit  had  taken  possession 
of  his  mind ;  one  in  which  there  was  not  only  no  pecuniary 
benefit  in  yiew,  but  the  occupation  of  which  obliged  him  to 
neglect  his  turf  concerns  so  entirely  that  he  lost  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  consequence. 

This  brings  me  to  his  yery  extraordinary  political  career. 
I  well  remember,  in  the  winter  of  1845,  when  PeeFs  inten- 
tions began  to  be  known  or  suspected,  what  indignation  he 
expressed  and  what  yiolent  language  he  used  about  him. 
As  soon  as  Parliament  met  he  began  to  take  an  actiye  part 
among  the  Protectionist  malcontents,  and  he  deyoted  much 
time  to  getting  up  the  pro  Com  Law  case.  He  had  neyer 
studied  political  economy,  and  knew  very  little  on  the  subject, 
but  he  was  imbued  with  the  notions  common  to  his  party  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  the  ruin  of  tne  landed 
interest;  he  therefore  hated  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League, 
and — considering  that  the  first  and  most  paramount  of  duties 
was  to  keep  up  the  yalue  of  the  estates  of  the  order  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  that  Peel  had  been  made  Minister  and  held 
ofiice  mamly  for  this  purpose — he  considered  Peel's  abandon- 
ment of  Protection,  and  adoption,  or  rather  extension,  of 
Free  Trade,  as  not  only  an  act  of  treachery,  but  of  treason  to 
the  party  which  claimed  his  allegiance,  and  he  accordingly 
flung  himself  into  opposition  to  him  with  all  his  characteristic 
yehemence  and  rancor.  Still  neither  he  himself  nor  any  one 
else  anticipated  the  part  he  was  about  to  play,  and  the  figure 
he  was  destined  to  make.  One  of  the  men  whom  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  talking  to  was  Martin,  Q.  C.,^  and  he  told  him 
that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  speak  on  the  Com  Law  debate, 
but  that  he  did  not  think  he  could;  he  had  had  no  ex- 
perience and  could  not  trust  himself.*    Martin  told  me  this. 

1  [Afterward  a  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.] 

*  He  told  Martin  that  he  had  carefully  and  elaborately  got  up  the  case,  but 
he  could  not  make  the  Bpeech,  and  he  begged  him  to  And  a  man  who  would  use 
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I  said  I  thought  he  could ;  that  I  had  been  much  struck 
with  a  speech  he  had  made  at  the  Jockey  Club,  when  he 
had  spoken  for  two  hours,  and  in  a  way  which  satisfied  me 
he  had  speaking  in  him.  Martin  went  and  told  him  this, 
which  struck  him  very  much,  and  it  decided  him  (so  Mar* 
tin  told  me)  to  make  tne  attempt.  His  debut  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  a  remarkable  exhibition,  and  made  a  great 
impression  at  the  time :  not  that  it  was  a  yery  good,  still 
less  an  agreeable  speech ;  quite  the  reyerse.  He  chose  the 
worst  moment  he  possibly  could  haye  done  to  rise;  the 
House  was  exhausted  by  seyeral  nights  of  debate  and  had  no 
mind  to  hear  more.  He  rose  yery  late  on  the  last  ni^t, 
and  he  spoke  for  aboye  three  hours ;  his  speech  was  ill-deliy- 
ered,  marked  with  all  those  peculiar  faults  which  he  neyer 
got  rid  of ;  it  was  yery  tiresome ;  it  contained  much  that 
was  in  yery  bad  taste  ;  out  in  spite  of  all  defects  it  was  list- 
ened to,  and  it  was  considered  a  yery  extnunrdinary  perform- 
ance, giyine  indications  of  great  anility  and  powers  which 
nobody  had  any  idea  that  he  possessed. 

The  rest  of  his  career  is  well  known.  He  brought  into 
politics  the  same  ardor,  actiyity,  industry,  and  cleyemess 
which  he  had  displayed  on  the  turf,  and  some  of  the  same 
cunning  and  contriyanoes  too.  He  neyer  was  and  neyer 
would  haye  been  anything  like  a  statesman ;  he  was  utterly 
deyoid  of  large  and  comprehensiye  yiews,  and  he  was  no 
pursuer  and  worshiper  of  truth.  He  brou^t  the  mind,  the 
nabits,  and  the  arts  of  an  attorney  to  the  discussion  of  polit- 
ical questions ;  haying  once  espoused  a  cause,  and  embraced 
a  party,  from  whateyer  motiye,  he  worked  with  all  the  force 
of  his  intellect  and  a  superhuman  power  of  application  in 
what  he  conceiyed  to  be  the  interest  of  that  party  and  that 

his  materialB  and  speak  for  lum.  The  man  found,  he  undertook  to  provide 
him  with  a  seat  in  Parliament.  The  first  man  thoy  applied  to  was  Homphiy. 
George  saw  aiid  conversed  with  him,  and  immediatelv  said  he  would  not  do. 
Thev  then  went  to  Sergeant  Bvles.  He  was  delighted  with  the  Sei^geant,  and 
would  gladljr  have  taken  him,  hut,  after  at  first  oonseotine,  the  Sciveant  drew 
back  and  declined  the  task.  After  this,  Martin  askod  FrMeriok  Bomnson  if  he 
knew  of  a  man,  when  he  replied,  **  It  Ss  all  nonsense,  looldng  out  for  a  man : 
he  must  make  the  speech  himself.  Do  you  think  the  House  of  Commons  would 
listen  to  a  hired  orator,  brought  down  for  the  purpose  ?  They  will  listen  to 
him  and  to  nobody  else.**  This  Martin  repeated  to  him,  telRng  him  it  was 
verv  true ;  and  then  he  added  what  I  had  said  about  his  speeoh  at  the  Jockey 
CluD.  He  said,  ^^  Did  he  really  sav  so  ?  I  thought  it  very  bad,  and  I  was  dis- 
gusted at  doing  it  so  ill,  and  making  such  UkI  use  of  the  good  materials  I 
Bad."  The  next  day  he  wrote  word  to  Martin  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  make  the  attempt  himself.  This  was  ten  days  or  a  forUught  before  the 
night  OD  which  he  spoke. 
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canse.  No  scruples,  moral  or  personal,  stood  for  a  moment  k 
in  his  way ;  he  went  into  evidence,  historical  or  statistical, 
not  to  inform  himself  and  to  accept  with  a  candid  and  un- 
biased mind  the  conclusions  to  which  reason  and  testimony,  j 
facts  and  figures,  mi^ht  conduct  him,  but  to  pick  out  what- 
eyer  might  fortify  his  foregone  conclusions,  casting  aside 
eyerythin^  inimical  to  the  cause  he  was  advocating,  and 
seizing  au  that  could  be  turned  to  account  by  any  amount 
of  misrepresentation  and  suppression  he  might  find  it  con- 
venient to  employ.  It  was  thus  he  acted  in  the  West  India 
Committee ;  his  labor  and  application  were  something  mirac- 
ulous ;  he  conducted  the  inauiry  very  ably,  but  anything 
but  impartially;  having  haa  no  political  education,  and 
being  tnerefore  unimbued  with  sound  principles  on  fiscal 
and  commercial  questions,  he  had  everything  to  learn  ;  and 
having  flung  himself  headlong  into  the  Protectionist  cause, 
he  got  up  tneir  case  just  as  he  did  that  of  *^  Orlando "  or 
'^Bnnning  Bein,"  and  ran  amuck  against  everything  and 
eveirbody  on  the  opposite  side. 

Against  Peel  he  soon  broke  out  with  indescribable  fury 
and  rancor.  Such  was  the  attack  he  made  upon  him  about 
his  conduct  to  Canning,  which  has  been  since  ascribed  to  his 
attachment  to  the  latter,  and  a  long-cherished  but  suppressed 
resentment  at  Peel's  behavior  to  him.  Nothing  could  be  ' 
more  ridiculously  untrue ;  he  did  not  care  one  straw  for 
Canning,  alive  or  dead,  and  he  did  not  himself  believe  one 
word  of  the  accusations  he  brought  against  Peel;  but  he 
thought  he  had  found  materials  for  a  damaging  attack  on 
the  man  he  detested,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  with  all 
the  virulence  of  the  most  vindictive  hatred.  It  was  a  total 
failure,  and  he  only  afforded  Peel  an  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating himself  once  for  all  from  an  imputation  which  had 
been  very  generally  circulated  and  believed,  but  which  he 
proved  to  te  altogether  false.  The  House  of  Commons  gave 
Peel  a  complete  triumph,  and  George  Bentinck  was  generally 
condemned ;  nevertheless,  with  more  courage  and  buU-dog 
perseverance  than  good  taste  and  judgment,  he  returned  to 
the  charge,  and  instead  of  withdrawing  his  accusations,  re- 
newed and  insisted  on  them  in  bis  reply.  This  was  just  like 
him ;  but  though  his  conduct  was  very  ill  advised,  I  well 
remember  thinking  his  reply  (made  too  against  the  sense 
and  feeling  of  the  House)  was  very  clever. 

I  have  always  thought  that  nis  conduot  in  selling  his 
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Btad  all  at  one  swoop,  and  at  once  giving  np  the  turf,  to 
which  he  had  just  oefore  seemed  so  devoted,  was  never 
sufficiently  appreciated  and  praised.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice 
both  of  pleasure  and  profit,  and  it  was  made  to  what  he  had 

Eersuaded  himself  was  a  great  public  duty.  It  is  true  that 
e  had  taken  up  his  new  vocation  with  an  ardor  and  a  zeal 
which  absorbed  his  old  one,  but  still  it  was  a  verv  fine  act, 
and  excessively  creditable  to  him.  He  never  dia  anything 
by  halves,  and  having  accepted  the  responsible  post  of  leader 
01  his  party,  he  reso^red  to  devote  himself  to  their  service, 
and  he  did  so  without  stint  or  reserve ;  and  when  he  had 
ceased  to  be  nominally  their  leader,  a  transaction  in  which 
his  behavior  was  honorable  and  maulv,  he  still  voluntarily 
and  gratuitously  imposed  upon  himself  an  amount  of  labor 
and  anxiety  on  particular  questions,  which  beyond  all  doubt 
contributed  to  the  accident  which  terminated  his  life.  Not- 
withstanding his  arrogance  and  his  violence,  his  constant 
quarrels  and  the  intolerable  language  he  indulged  in,  he  was 
popular  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  liked  more  or 
less  wherever  he  went.  He  was  extremely  good-looking  and 
particularly  distinguished  and  high-bred  ;  then  he  was  gay, 
agreeable,  obliging,  and  good-natured,  charming  with  those 
he  liked,  and  oy  whom  ne  was  not  thwarted  and  opposed. 
His  undaunted  courage  and  the  confident  and  haughty  au- 
dacity with  which  he  attacked  or  stood  up  against  all  oppo- 
nents, being  afraid  of  no  man,  inspired  a  general  sentiment 
of  admiration  and  respect,  and  his  lofty  assumption  of  supe- 
rior integrity  and  his  resolute  determination  to  expose  and 
Imnish  every  breach  of  public  honor  and  morality  were  quiet- 
y  acquiesced  in,  and  treated  with  great  deference  by  the 
multitude  who  knew  no  better,  and  were  imposed  on  by  his 
specious  pretensions.  The  sensation  caused  by  his  death, 
the  encomiums  pronounced  on  his  character,  and  the  honors 
paid  to  his  memory,  have  been  unexampled  in  a  man  whose 
career  has  been  so  short,  and  who  did  not  do  greater  things 
than  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  accomplish.  He  had  become, 
however,  the  advocate  of  powerful  interests,  and  of  vast 
numbers  of  people  whose  united  voices  make  a  great  noise  in 
the  world,  and  there  is  something  in  the  appwing  sudden- 
ness of  the  catastrophe  which  excites  general  sympathy  and 
pity,  and  makes  people  more  inclined  to  think  of  his  virtues, 
nis  powers,  and  his  promise,  than  of  his  defects.  Of  the 
latter  perhaps  the  greatest  was  his  constant  disposition  to 
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ascribe  the  worst  motives  to  all  those  to  whom  he  found 
himself  opposed : 

Sospicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind ; 

and  when  he  inyariably  fancied  that  he  saw  intentional 
fraud  and  the  utmost  baseness  in  the  conduct  of  his  antago- 
nistSy  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  such  false  and  erroneous 
yiews  of  human  nature  to  the  moral  consciousness  which 
was  the  result  of  his  own  former  courses^  constantly  suspect- 
ing others  of  the  same  sort  of  practices  with  which  he  was 
once  so  familiar.  I  haye  not  the  least  doubt  that,  for  his 
own  reputation  and  celebrity,  he  died  at  the  most  opportune 
period ;  his  fame  had  probably  reached  its  zenith,  and  credit 
was  given  him  for  greater  abilities  than  he  possessed,  and 
for  a  futurity  of  fame,  influence,  and  power  wnich  it  is  not 
probable  he  ever  would  have  realized.  As  it  is,  the  world 
will  never  know  anything  of  those  serious  blemishes  which 
could  not  fail  to  <um  the  lustre  of  his  character;  he  will 
long  be  remembered  and  regretted  as  a  very  remark^le  man, 
and  will  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  his 
own  time. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

Loofe  Bbne  tm  Franoe  — The  0*tholle  Priesthood— Fulhire  of  Scheme  for  Ireland^ 
Brill  of  Total  Repeal  of  Datiee— Beaetioa  to  Pnufta^A  Message  from  M.  Thiers— 
Converaatioii  of  Louis  Philippe  with  Lord  Clarendon— Dinner  at  Mr.  Beeve's— Death 
of  Lord  Melboome— Death  of  Charles  Boiler— Their  Characters— Plans  for  Ireland— 
A  Dinner  of  Historians— Electkm  of  Loots  Napoleon  as  President  of  the  French 
BepobHo— Death  of  Lord  Aockhmd— The  SatomaUa  of  1848— The  Admiral^  offered 
to  Sir  tfamea  Graham— Graham  deoUoes— Lord  Palmerston^s  Attacks  on  Aostriar— 
Grounds  of  Sir  J.  Graham's  Beftisal— Openlne  of  Parliament- Debate  in  the  Lords 
—  Debate  In  the  Commons  — Mr.  Disraeli  tbo  Leader  of  the  Tories— The  Irish 
Polity  of  the  Goremment— Lord  John  BnsseO  Hmlts  the  Sospenslon  of  the  Habeas 
Corpos  Act  to  Six  Months— The  Irish  Grant— DreadAil  State  of  Ireland- Admiral 
06ellle  Ambassador  In  London— The  Ceylon  Committee— Aflblr  of  the  Sldllan  Stores 
—The  Fall  of  Hodson,  the  Ballwav  King— Sir  Charles  Naplei's  Appointment  to  Oum- 
maad  In  India— The  BldUan  Arms. 

London,  October  20th,  1848. — One  day,  the  week  before 
last,  I  dined  with  D'Orsay  to  meet  Louis  Blanc.  Nobodj 
there  but  he  and  I.  We  had  a  ^reat  deal  of  talk.  He  is 
yery  gay,  animated,  and  full  of  information,  takes  in  very 
good  pM*t  anything  that  is  said  to  him,  and  any  criticisms 
on  his  Beyolution  and  the  ProTisional  Government.  After 
that,  a  week  at  Newmarket,  and  last  week  at  the  Grange 
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with  a  large  party,  agreeable  enough.  M.  Damon  ^  was 
there,  and  we  asked  him  to  explain  why  the  Ctoyemment  of 
which  he  was  a  member  had  so  obstinately  refused  to  con- 
cede any  reform.  He  gave  an  explanation  and  apology  for 
their  conduct,  which  was  not  very  satisfactory,  and  amounted 
to  little  more  than  the  old  story  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
together  the  OonservativB  majority.  Louis  Blanc  told  me 
the  Bevolution  had  not  rained  France ;  that  the  ruin  was 
idready  consummated,  and  the  Bevolution  only  tore  away 
the  veil  which  concealed  it. 

November  tth. — While  I  was  at  Newmarket,  Lord  Claren- 
don came  over  here,  but  I  never  succeeded  in  seeing  him  till 
yesterday.  He  is  to  have  the  Oarter,  the  Duke  of  Leinster 
and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  having  both  refused  it,  and  he  wished 
to  refuse  it  also,  but  Lord  John  made  a  point  of  his  taking 
it  A  Committee  of  Cabinet  is  appointed  to  consider  Irish 
measures,  but  I  see  very  clearly  tnat  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  pay  the  priests ;  and  tnough  I  have  not  changed 
my  opinion  as  to  the  measure  itself,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  at  this  time  it  could  not  be  attempted  with  any  chance 
of  success.  While  everything  else  is  m  a  constant  state  of 
change,  Protestant  bigotry  and  anti-Catholic  rancor  continue 
j  to  flourish  with  undiminished  intensity,  and  all  the  more 
/  from  being  founded  on  nothing  but  prejudice  and  ignorance, 
without  a  particle  of  sense  and  reason. 

Novemoer  \lth. — George  Bentinck*s  servant  called  on  me 
the  other  morning,  and  told  me  that  he  had  a  strong  im- 
pression his  Lord  would  have  soon  thrown  up  politics  and 
taken  to  racing  again  as  suddenly  as  he  took  to  the  former ; 
that  his  interest  in  the  turf  continued  to  be  very  great ;  and 
that  his  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the  West  Indian  at- 
tempt had  been  excessive,  having  been  confident  of  success, 
and  of  turning  out  the  (Jovemment  upon  it.  This  man  gave 
me  many  details  of  his  labors  and  exertions,  all  correspond- 
ing with  what  I  had  heard  before.  He  often  sat  up  all  night, 
never  got  any  air  or  exercise,  and  passed  his  whole  time  be- 
tween his  own  house  and  the  House  of  Commons,  writing, 
reading,  and  seeing  people,  often  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty 
in  a  day. 

Just  after  writing  the  above  I  saw  the  correspondence 
which  took  place  between  George  Bentinck  and  i^nkes  on 
his  giving  up  the  leadership,  from  which  it  was  evident  that 

»  [li.  Dumon  had  been  IdnSster  of  Unanoe  in  M.  Qoizot's  Cabinet] 
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the  labor  and  anxiety  had  already  begun  to  make  no  incon- 
siderable inroad  on  his  constitution,  and  that  he  was  quite 
conscious  of  the  risk  he  incurred  by  continuing  his  parlia- 
mentary and  political  career  with  the  same  intensity. 

The  Irish  scheme  propounded  by  Charles  Buller,  and  so 
readily  taken  up  by  the  Government  (at  first^,  seems  now 
likely  to  yanish  into  smoke.  It  was  soon  eviaent  that  the 
payment  of  the  priests  would  not  be  attempted.  Clarendon 
has  been  always  against  it,  and  he  showed  me  two  days  ago  a 
letter  from  Bedin^n  (who  had  undertaken  during  his  absence 
to  sound  the  Catholic  ifrelates),  with  an  acount  of  his  con- 
yersation  with  Archbjflhop  Murray,  from  which  it  was  clear 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  it,  and  so  Bedington 
himself  said,  he  being  the  man  (so  Clarendon  told  me)  above 
all  others  most  strongly  feeling  the  degradation  of  his 
Church  ;  so  that  this  matter  will  be  left  in  statu  quo.  Last 
ni^ht  I  met  Charles  Wood,  and  soon  found  from  his  conver- 
sation that  there  is  not  much  greater  probability  of  the 
financial  part  of  the  scheme  being  carried  out.  He,  at  all 
events,  is  dead  against  it,  against  raising  money  and  expend- 
ing capital  bv  t^  Oovernment  I  said  something  about  this 
part  01  the  plan,  when  he  said,  very  contemptuoudy,  "  What, 
you  are  in  lavor  of  that  scheme,  are  you  ?  I  am  surprised 
that  with  your  sense  you  should  think  it  practicable.**  He 
then  went  off  upon  the  inexpediency  of  any  government  in- 
terference. He  admitted  the  evils  tnat  existea^  the  ruin  that 
would  overtake  a  great  many  people,  but  nevertheless  was 
for  letting  matters  take  their  course.  He  said  :  "  You  are 
in  too  great  a  hurry.  I  admit  that  capital  is  required  for 
improvement,  but  it  must  come  in  the  regular  way  and  by 
private  investment  There  is  great  depreciation,  and  there 
will  be  more,  and  in  the  end  this  will  attract  capital,  and 
people  who  have  money  to  lay  out  will  have  recourse  to 
this  as  a  profitabfe  investment."  It  is  needless  to  detail 
our  several  arguments,  and  suflScient  to  say  that  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  this  mind  it  is  not  likely 
that  anything  will  be  done.  I  told  Charles  Buller  in  the 
evening  what  had  passed,  and  he  said  it  was  only  what  he 
expected,  as  from  the  moment  a  Committee  of  Cabinet  was 
appointed  he  was  sure  nothing  would  be  done. 

Charles  Wood  lamented  to  me  very  bitterly  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  mistake  Peel  had  made  in  abolishing  all  Com 
duty  whatever  (prospectively)  and  the  Timber  duties.     He 
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said  George  Bentinck  was  quifce  right  in  his  pi^eferenoe  for 
low  duties  instead  of  abolition,  and  that  if  we  could  now 
have  the  above  duties  they  would  relieve  the  revenue  from 
almost  all  its  difficulties,  and  be  felt  by  nobody ;  and  the 
unhappy  thing  is  that  this  mistake  is  irretrievable,  for 
revocare  gradum  is  totally  impossible.  Peel  acknowledged 
bis  error  about  timber,  and  probably  he  might  also  about 
com.  He  was,  in  fact,  misled  and  carried  away  by  his 
flourishing  revenue,  and  acted  without  consideration. 

November  16th. — The  scheme  for  improving  Ireland  seems 
likely  to  fall  to  the  ground  altogether.  Everybody  affirms 
or  admits  that  the  time  is  so  unpropitious  for  "  endowment'* 
that  it  is  useless  to  think  of  it,  and  Charles  Wood  and  George 
Grey  have  convinced  themselves  that  Parliament  and  the 
country  will  not  be  disposed  to  advance  money  in  any  shape 
for  Irish  purposes.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Clarendon 
on  the  subject  yesterday,  and  labored  to  persuade  him  that 
this  was  an  error,  and  that  if  Government  can  show  that  the 
money  will  be  judiciously  employed,  and  in  all  probability 
that  there  will  be  no  ultimate  loss  to  the  State,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  gaining  the  assent  of  Parliament  to  the 
fiscal  part  of  tne  proposed  plan. 

In  the  morning  I  met  Bunsen,  who  said  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  going  on  well,  and  he  augured  success  to  his 
present  measures.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  see  reaction  any- 
where, and  the  revolutionary  and  democratic  tide  rolled  back 
which  has  been  deluging  all  Europe ;  but  this  is  a  very 
doubtful  contest,  and  the  mng  inspires  no  confidence.  The 
Prussian  affair  points  a  great  moral,  and  reads  an  important 
lesson.  It  shows  at  once  the  danger  of  resistance  to  just 
demands  and  reasonable  desires,  and  the  dangers  and  evils 
of  full  democratic  sway,  sweeping  everything  oef ore  it  If 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  long  ago  fulfilled  his  promises,  and 
given  a  constitution  to  his  country  while  he  could  have 
done  so  gracefully  and  safely,  the  new  institutions  would 
have  had  time  to  develop  and  consolidate  themselves,  and 
would  in  all  probability  have  proved  the  security  of  the 
Crown  when  the  flood  of  revolution  broke  over  Europe.  He 
refused,  and  fought  it  off  so  long  that  at  last  his  people 
grew  discontented  and  angry,  and  when  the  French  ICevolu- 
tion  set  all  Germany  on  fire,  the  work  was  so  far  from  being 
perfected  that  the  Crown  was  left  to  battle  with  the  demo- 
cratic fury  that  broke  forth,  and  its  own  weakness  and  vacil- 
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lation  rendered  the  power  irresistible  which  mi^ht  have  been 
coerced  and  restrained.  Whether  it  is  still  time  to  retrace 
his  steps  remains  to  be  seen.  The  success  of  Louis  Napoleon 
in  France  now  seems  beyond  all  doubt.  Thiers  has  sent  a 
message  to  Guizot^  through  a  friend  of  both,  to  say  that  he 
is  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  his  Government,  and  iJormanby 
informs  me  that  Odilon  Barrot  is  to  be  his  Minister.  This 
will  make  the  whole  thing  perfect,  Odilon  Barrot  being  of 
all  men  the  most  unpractical,  and  having  failed  ridiculously 
in  everything  he  ever  undertook. 

November  2^th. — I  met  Guizot  at  dinner  twice  last  week. 
He  told  me  Thiers  had  sent  a  man  over  to  him,  and  to  the 
King  J  to  make  to  him  the  assurance  above  stated.  Bather 
curious  his  keeping  up  this  communication  with  the  exil^ 
Sovereign  and  Minister — ^the  two  men,  too,  whom  he  most 
detests.  I  asked  him  if  he  believed  what  he  said,  when  he 
intimated  that  it  might  or  might  not  be  true.  They  have 
never  sent  the  Eoyal  Family  any  money  up  to  this  time, 
though  the  Chamber  long  ago  voted  back  their  property ; 
but  the  Government  have  promised  to  send  the  King  £20,000, 
and  the  Due  d'Aumale  £10,000 ;  the  latter  has  £50,000  a 
year  and  no  debts.  From  what  Guizot's  daughter  said  to 
me,  it  is  clear  they  by  no  means  give  up  the  idea  of  return- 
ing to  France  and  of  nis  taking  a  part  m  public  affairs,  but 
not  yet. 

Lord  Clarendon  went  to  see  the  King  a  few  days  ago, 
and  was  with  him  two  hours,  when  he  told  him  the  whole 
history  of  his  flight  and  all  his  adventures.  He  said,  he 
should  not  know  which  to  vote  for,  Cavaignac  or  Ix)uis 
Napoleon,  if  he  had  a  vote  to  give.  Guizot,  however,  is  all 
for  the  latter,  I  can  very  well  see.  He  told  me  it  would  be 
the  first  step  toward  a  monarchy,  but  he  did  not  say  what 
monarchy  he  meant.  The  King  told  Clarendon  we  need  not 
fear  a  war ;  that  the  army  knew  its  strength,  and  meant  to 
exercise  it,  and  would  insist  on  deciding  on  the  political 
futurity  of  France ;  that  it  detested  the  Kepublic,  but  had 
no  desire  to  go  to  war,  and  moreover  it  could  not,  for  it  was 
denuie  de  tout.  He  said  nobody  knew  how  ill-provided  the 
French  army  was,  and  that  this  was  alone  a  security  against 
war.  Clarendon  told  him  he  did  not  consider  it  as  such,  as 
a  country  like  France  could  always  provide  everything  very 
c^uickly,  but  that  he  thought  there  were  other  causes  operat- 
ing in  the  direction  of  peace.     He  found  him  very  well  and 
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in  very  good  spirits;  he  has  been  greatly  pleased  at  the 
visits  of  the  National  Guards  to  him  (who  went  in  CTeat 
numbers) ;  but  it  drives  him  wild  when  they  say  to  him, 
"Sire,  pourauoi  nous  avez-vous  quittes?"  He  knows  he 
threw  everytning  away,  and  constantly  tries  to  persuade 
himself  and  others  timt  the  army  would  not  have  sup- 
ported him.  Flahault  said  to  him  the  other  day  that  he 
had  no  right  to  cast  such  an  imputation  on  the  army,  which 
had  proved  its  fidelity  in  all  circumstances  and  to  all  Gov- 
ernments, even  in  July,  and  that  the  army  would  have  saved 
him  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  act  Everybody  now  knows 
that  if  he  had  done  anything  but  run  away,  if  he  had  gone 
to  St  Oloud  only,  or  anywhere,  and  called  the  troops  about 
him,  all  would  have  been  saved.  He  threw  his  cards  on  the 
table,  and  the  game  was  stupidly  and  disgracefully  lost 

I  met  Guizot  at  a  dinner  at  Keeve's  on  Thursday,  with 
M.  Lemoinne,  one  of  the  rSdacteurs  of  the  Journal  des 
DSbcUsy  and  the  man  who  wrote  the  excellent  articles  on 
England  and  our  politics  and  condition,  showing  great 
knowledge  of  this  country.  There  were  besides,  Woodham, 
who  writes  in  the  Times,  a  clever  man ;  Longman,  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  Mr.  Wheaton,  the  author  of  a  well-known 
work  on  the  "  Law  of  Nations." 

November  29^A. — Lord  Melbourne  died  on  Friday  night 
at  Brocket,  without  suffering  pain,  but  having  had  a  suc- 
cession of  epileptic  fits  the  whole  day,  most  painful  and  dis- 
tressing to  his  family  collected  about  him. 

This  morning  has  occurred  the  death,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, of  another  remarkable  man,  Charles  Buller.  He  had 
an  operation  successfully  performed  about  ten  days  ago,  but 
he  was  afterward  attacked  by  typhus  fever  and  diarrhoaa. 
The  case  became  hopeless,  and  he  expired  at  half-past  five 
this  morning  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  The  career 
of  Melbourne  was  over  ;  that  of  Charles  Buller  for  great  and 
useful  purposes  may  be  said  to  have  been  only  just  beginning. 
His  friends  are  deeply  annoyed  and  angry  at  a  biographical 
article  on  Melbourne  which  appeared  in  the  Times  the  morn- 
ing after  his  death ;  and  it  certainly  was  coarse,  vulgar,  and 
to  a  great  degree  unjust  It  was  a  mere  daub  and  carica- 
ture, and  very  discreditable  to  the  paper. 

But  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  write  a  good  article  upon 
Melbourne,  one  which  shall  delineate  his  character  with  im- 
partiality and  discrimination,  and  describe  fairly  and  truly 
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his  political  career.  I  have  known  a  great  deal  of  him  in  the 
coarse  of  my  life,  but  I  never  lived  in  real  intimacy  with  him ; 
and  as  he  at  no  time  seemed  to  have  much  inclination  for  my 
company,  though  we  were  always  very  good  friends,  I  saw 
but  little  of  him  ;  but  every  now  and  then  we  had  something 
to  say  to  each  other,  and  at  rare  intervals  we  met  on  intimate 
and  confidential  terms.  He  was  certainly  a  very  singular 
man,  resembling  in  character  and  manner,  as  he  did  remark- 
ably in  feature,  his  father,  the  late  Lord  Egremont.*  He 
was  exceedingly  handsome,  when  first  I  knew  him,  which 
was  in  1815  or  thereabouts.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
irregularities  of  his  wife  had  partly  estranged  him  from  her, 
though  they  were  not  yet  separated,  and  he  was  occasionally 
amused  by  her  into  condonation  of  her  amours,  and  into  a 
sort  of  half-laughing,  half -resentful  reconciliation.  They 
lived  in  this  queer  way.  He,  good-natured,  eccentric,  and 
not  nice ;  she,  profligate,  romantic,  and  comical.  Both  were 
kept  together,  as  they  had  been  brought  together,  by  the  in- 
fluence and  management  of  their  common  relations  and  con- 
nections ;  but  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  devoted  him- 
self with  ardor  to  study,  and  that  he  acauired  the  vast  fund 
of  miscellaneous  knowledge  with  which  nis  conversation  was 
always  replete,  and  which,  mixed  up  with  his  characteristic 
peculiarities,  gave  an  extraordinary  zest  and  pungency  to  his 
society.  His  taste  for  reading  and  information,  which  was 
confirmed  into  a  habit  by  the  circumstances  of  these  years, 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life,  unbroken,  though  unavoid- 
ably interrupted  by  his  political  avocations,  ne  lived  sur- 
rounded by  Dooks,  and  nothing  prevented  him,  even  when 
Prime  Minister,  and  with  all  the  calls  on  his  time  to  which 
he  was  compelled  to  attend,  from  reading  every  new  publica- 
tion of  interest  or  merit,  as  well  as  frequently  reveling  among 
the  favorite  authors  of  his  early  studies.  His  memory  was 
extr^nely  retentive,  and  amply  stored  with  choice  passages 
of  every  imaginable  variety,  so  that  he  could  converse  learn- 
edly upon  almost  all  subjects,  and  was  never  at  a  loss  for 

^  >  [This  sounds  strange,  but  it  was  believed  by  tbose  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  cf.roniqne  toattdateuie  of  a  former  generation,  in  the  last  century,  that 
William  Lamb  and  Lady  Cowper  (afterward  Lady  Palmerston)  were  not  the 
children  of  their  putative  father,  the  Iiord  Melbourne  of  that  day,  but  of  Lord 
Egremont.  who  never  married,  but  had  numerous  illegitimate  offspring.  Will- 
iam, Lord  Melbourne,  whose  death  is  here  recorded,  was  the  husband  of 
Lady  Caroline,  a  daughter  of  the  Kirl  of  Bessborough,  the  authoress  of  ^*  Glen- 
arvon.''  celebrated  for  her  passion  for  Lord  Byron  and  her  subsequent  quarrel 
with  Dim.] 
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copionfi  illtistrations^  amusing  anecdotes,  and  happy  (][uota- 
tions.  This  richness  of  talk  was  rendered  more  piquant 
by  the  quaintness  and  oddity  of  his  manner,  and  an  ease  and 
naturalness  proceeding  in  no  small  degree  from  habits  of  self- 
indulgence  and  freedom,  a  license  for  which  was  conceded  to 
him  by  common  consent,  even  by  the  Queen  herself,  who, 
partly  from  regard  for  him,  and  partly  from  being  amused 
at  his  ways,  permitted  him  to  say  and  do  whatever  he  pleased 
in  her  presence.  He  was  often  paradoxical,  and  often  coarse, 
terse,  epigrammatic,  acute,  droll,  with  fits  of  silenpe  and  ab- 
straction, from  which  he  would  suddenly  break  out  with  a 
vehemence  and  vigor  which  amused  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  him,  and  filled  with  indescribable  astonishment 
those  who  were  not  His  mother-in-law.  Lady  Bessboroush, 
told  me  that  high  office  was  tendered  to  him  many  vears  be- 
fore he  began  to  play  any  political  part,  but  at  that  time 
he  preferred  a  life  of  lettered  and  social  idleness,  and  he 
would  not  accept  it  He  never  was  really  well  fitted  for 
political  life,  for  he  had  a  great  deal  too  much  candor,  and 
was  too  fastidious  to  be  a  good  party  man.  It  may  be  said 
of  him,  at  least  in  his  earlier  days,  tnat  he  was 

For  a  patriot  too  cool,  for  a  dmdge  disobedient, 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient 

And  still  less  was  he  fit  to  be  the  leader  of  a  party  and  the 
head  of  a  Government,  for  he  had  neither  the  strong  convic- 
tions, nor  the  eager  ambition,  nor  the  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion which  such  a  post  requires.  From  education  and  turn 
of  mind,  and  from  the  society  in  which  he  was  bred  and 
always  lived,  he  was  a  Whig ;  but  he  was  a  very  moderate 
one,  abhorring  all  extremes,  a  thorough  Conservative  at  heart, 
and  consequently  he  was  only  half  identified  in  opinion  and 
sympathy  with  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  when  in 
office ;  he  often  dreaded  and  distrusted  his  colleagues,  and 
was  secretly  the  enemy  of  the  measures  which  his  own  Gov- 
ernment originated,  and  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  the 
credit  or  bear  the  obloquy.  No  position  could  be  more  false 
than  the  position  in  which  Melbourne  was  often  placed,  and 
no  man  ever  was  more  perplexed  and  tormented  than  he  was 
by  it,  for  he  was  remarkably  sensitive ;  and  most  of  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  administration  were  passed  in  a  state  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  himself  and  with  all  about  him.  He  hated 
the  Reform  Bill,  which  he  was  obliged  to  advocate.     He 
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saw,  indeed,  that  Reform  had  become  irresistible,  and  there- 
fore he  reconciled  it  to  his  conscience  to  support  the  Bill ; 
but  he  had  not  sufficient  energy  of  character  or  strength  of 
will  to  make  a  stand  against  the  lengths  which  he  aisap- 
proved,  and  he  contented  himself  with  those  indirect  at- 
tempts to  modify  it  which  I  have  narrated  in  their  proper 
f)lace.  It  was  probably  his  personal  popularity,  and  the  re- 
uctance  of  Lord  Lansdowne  to  take  so  laborious  a  ^st,' 
which  led  to  his  being  made  Prime  Minister  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Orey,  for  there  never  was  a  man  more  incapable 
of  exercising  the  vigilance  and  supremacy  which  that  office 
demands.  After  the  great  breach  of  1835,  and  the  abortive 
attempt  of  William  IV.  to  throw  over  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment, his  relations  with  his  Ministers  became  very  uncom- 
fortable; but  Melbourne  was  a  good-natured  man,  and  a 
gentleman,  and  perhaps  no  one  else  would  have  gone  on  with 
the  Kin^  so  harmoniously  as  he  managed  it. 

But  it  was  upon  the  accession  of  the  Queen  that  his  post 
suddenly  grew  into  one  of  immense  importance  and  interest, 
for  he  found  himself  placed  in  the  most  curious  and  delicate 
position  which  any  statesman  ever  occupied.  Victoria  was 
transferred  at  once  from  the  nursery  to  the  throne — ignorant, 
inexperienced,  and  without  one  human  being  about  her  on 
whom  she  could  rely  for  counsel  and  aid.  She  found  in  her 
Prime  Minister  and  constitutional  adviser  a  man  of  mature 
age,  who  instantly  captivated  her  feelings  and  her  fancy  by 
his  deferential  solicitude,  and  by  a  shrewd,  sagacious,  and 
entertaining  conversation,  which  were  equally  new  and  de- 
lightful to  her.  She  at  once  cast  herself  with  implicit  con- 
fidence upon  Melbourne,  and,  from  the  first  day  of  her  reign, 
their  relations  assumed  a  peculiar  character,  and  were  marked 
by  an  intimacy  which  he  never  abused ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
only  availed  himself  of  his  great  influence  to  impress  upon 
her  mind  sound  maxims  of  constitutional  government,  and 

>  I  read  this  to  Lord  LansdowDO,  and  be  told  me  what  had  oocarrod  about 
himself.  When  the  Whigs  came  in,  in  '80,  Lord  Grey  proposed  to  him  to  be 
Pint  Lord  of  the  Treasurpr,  and  offered  to  take  the  office  of  Privy  Seal  himself. 
Lord  Lansdowne  told  him  the  Government  must  be  Ma  Government,  that  he 
should  only  be  hU  first  Lord,  and  that  it  was  fitter  and  better  he  should  take 
the  post  hmiself :  besides  that,  for  various  reasons,  he  had  no  disposition  for 
it,  and  he  would  rather  take  some  other  office.  When  Lord  Grey  retired,  and 
the  King  sent  for  Melbourne,  Melbourne  spoke  to  Lord  Lansdowne  and  said. 
"  I  believe  you  do  not  wish  to  take  Lord  Grey's  place,  is  not  that  the  case  I »» 
liord  Lansdowne  said  it  was  so,  and  that  he  might  make  himself  ouite  easy  aa 
far  as  he  was  concerned.  He  had  no  objection  to  remain  where  ne  waa,  but 
would  not  be  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
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truths  of  every  description  that  it  behooved  her  to  learn. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  interesting  than 
the  situation  which  had  thus  devolved  upon  him^  or  one 
more  calculated  to  excite  all  the  latent  sensibility  of  his 
nature.  His  loyal  devotion  soon  warmed  into  a  parental 
affection,  which  she  repaid  by  unbounded  manifestations  of 
confidence  and  regard.  He  set  himself  wisely,  and  with 
perfect  disinterestedness,  to  form  her  mind  and  character, 
and  to  cure  the  defects  and  eradicate  the  prejudices  from 
which  the  mistakes  and  faults  of  her  education  had  not  left 
her  entirely  tree.  In  bH  that  Melbourne  said  or  did,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  guided  by  a  regard  to  justice  and  truth. 
He  never  scrupled  to  tell  her  what  none  other  would  have 
dared  to  say ;  and  in  the  midst  of  that  atmosphere  of  flattery 
and  deceit  which  kings  and  queens  are  almost  always  destined 
to  breathe,  and  by  which  their  minds  are  so  often  perverted, 
he  never  scrupled  to  declare  boldly  and  frankly  his  real  opin- 
ions, strange  as  they  sometimes  sounded,  and  unpalatable  as 
they  often  were,  and  to  wage  war  with  her  prejudices  and 
fflJse  impressions  with  regard  to  people  or  things  whenever 
he  saw  that  she  was  led  astray  by  them.  He  acted  in  all 
things  an  affectionate,  conscientious,  and  patriotic  part,  en- 
deavoring to  make  her  happy  as  a  woman^  and  popular  as  a 
queen. 

It  is  notorious  that  he  committed  two  great  errors  in 
judgment,  both  of  which  were  attended  with  disastrous  con- 
sequences, and  I  believe  that  in  both  cases  his  discretion 
was  misled  by  his  feelings,  and  that  it  was  his  care  for  her 
ease  and  happiness  which  betrayed  him  into  these  fatal  mis- 
takes. The  first  was  the  Flora  Hastings  affair,  the  scandal 
of  which  he  might  certainly  have  prevented  ;  the  other  was 
the  Bedchamber  auarrel,  when  her  reluctance  to  part  with 
him,  and  his  tenaemess  for  her,  overruled  his  better  judg- 
ment, and  made  him  adopt  a  course  he  must  have  known  to 
be  both  impossible  and  wrong.  In  these  affairs  ^especiallj 
the  first)  Melbourne  must  have  suffered  torments,  for  his 
tender  solicitude  for  the  Queen,  and  the  deep  sense  of  his 
own  responsibility,  were  sure  to  weigh  heavily  upon  him. 
His  influence  and  authority  at  Court  were  not  diminished, 
nor  his  position  there  altered  by  her  marriage;  but  the 
Prince,  tnough  always  living  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
him,  was  secretly  rejoiced  when  the  political  power  of  this 
great  favorite  was  brought  to  a  close ;  for,  so  long  as  Mel- 
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bourne  was  there,  he  undoubtedly  played  but  an  obscure  and 
secondary  part.  When  the  inevitable  change  of  Government 
at  last  took  place,  the  parting  between  the  Queen  and  her 
Minister  was  very  sorrowful  to  both  of  them,  and  it  was  then 
that  he  ^ve  his  last  and  generous  proof  of  his  anxiety  for 
her  happmess  in  sending  me  with  his  advice  to  Peel. 

It  would  be  rendermg  imperfect  justice  to  Melbourne's 
character  to  look  upon  him  rather  as  a  courtier  than  as  a 
statesman,  and  to  fancy  that  he  made  his  political  principles 
subordinate  to  his  personal  predilections.  He  was  deeply 
attached  to  the  Queen,  but  he  had  all  the  patriotism  of  an 
English  gentleman,  and  was  jealous  of  the  honor  and  proud 
of  the  greatness  of  his  country.  He  held  oflBce  with  a  pro- 
found sense  of  its  responsibilities ;  there  never  was  a  Minis- 
ter more  conscientious  in  the  distribution  of  patronage,  more 
especially  of  his  ecclesiastical  patronage.  He  was  i)erfectly 
disinterested,  without  nepotism,  and  without  vanity  ;  he 
sought  no  emoluments  for  his  connections,  and  steadily  de- 
clined all  honors  for  himselt  The  Queien  often  pressed  him 
to  accept  the  Garter,  but  he  never  would  consent,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  was  conspicu- 
ous at  Gourt  for  being  alone  undecorated  amid  the  stars  and 
ribbons  which  glittered  around  him.  He  has  been  not  inap- 
propriately compared  to  Sallustius  Orispus,  as  described  by 
Tacitus:  ^^Quamquam  prompto  ad  capessendos  honores 
aditu,  sine  dignitate  senatorid  multos  triumphalium  consu- 
lariumque  potentid  anteiit ;  diversus  a  veterum  institute  per 
cultum  et  munditias ;  copidque  et  affluentiA  luxu  propior. 
Suberat  tamen  vigor  animi  in^ntibus  negotiis  par,  eo  acrior, 
quo  sonmum  et  inertiam  magis  ostentabat.  Igitur  incolumi 
Mascenate  proximus ;  mox  prcecipuus  cui  secreta  Imperato- 
rum  maxime  inniterentur.*'  * 

At  the  time  Melbourne  left  office  he  was  only  an  occa- 
sional guest  at  Court,  but  the  Queen  continued  to  correspond 
with  him  constantly,  and  gave  him  frequent  proofs  that  her 
regard  for  him  was  undiminished.  He  took  very  little  part 
in  politics  after  1841,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  health 
began  to  give  way.  He  had  been  so  completely  absorbed  by 
the  Court,  that  for  many  years  he  had  been  almost  lost  to 

>  [The  passage  occure  in  the  "  Annals  of  Tadtiw,"  book  iii,  ch.  80.  Sallus- 
tius Crispus  was  a  desoendont  of  the  sister  of  Caius  Sallustius,  the  historian, 
who  allowed  him  to  assume  the  name  of  Sallust.  Horace  addressed  to  him  the 
aeooDd  Ode  of  the  seooiid  book  of  Odes.] 
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society ;  bat  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  office  he  resumed  his 
old  habits^  and  was  coutinnally  to  be  found  at  Holland 
House^  at  Lady  Palmerston's,  and  with  a  few  other  intimate 
friends.  There  he  loved  to  loun^  and  sprawl  at  his  ease, 
pouring  out  a  rough  but  original  stream  of  talk,  shrewdy 
playful,  and  instructive.  His  distinctive  qualities  were  strong 
sound  sense,  and  an  innate  taste  for  what  was  ^eat  and  good, 
either  in  action  or  sentiment.  His  mind  kindled,  his  eye 
brightened,  sand,  his  ton^e  grew  eloquent  when  noble  exam- 
ples or  sublime  conceptions  presented  themselves  before  him. 
He  would  not  have  passed  ^*  unmoved  hj  any  scene  that  was 
consecrated  by  virtue,  by  valor,  or  by  wisdom.*'  But  while 
he  pursued  truth,  as  a  pnilosopher,  his  love  of  paradox  made 
him  often  appear  a  strange  mass  of  contradiction  and  incon- 
sistency. A  sensualist  and  a  Sybarite,  without  much  refine- 
ment or  delicacy,  a  keen  observer  of  the  follies  and  vices  of 
mankind,  taking  the  world  as  he  found  it,  and  content  to 
extract  as  much  pleasure  wid  diversion  as  he  could  from  it, 
he  at  one  time  would  edify  and  astonish  his  hearers  with  the 
most  exalted  sentiments,  and  at  another  would  terrify  and 
shock  them  by  indications  of  the  lowest  morality  and  worldly 
feelings,  and  by  thoughts  and  opinions  fraught  with  the 
most  cold-hearted  mocKing  and  sarcasnL  His  mind  seems 
all  his  life  long,  and  on  almost  every  subject,  to  have  been 
vigorous  and  stirring,  but  unsettled  and  unsatisfied.  It  cer^ 
tainly  was  so  on  the  two  great  questions  of  religion  and  poli- 
tics, and  he  had  no  profound  convictions,  no  certain  assui^ 
auce  about  either.  He  studied  divinity  eagerly  and  constantly, 
and  was  no  contemptible  theologian ;  but  he  never  succeeded 
in  arriving  at  any  fixed  belief,  or  in  anchoring  himself  on 
any  system  of  religious  faith.  It  was  the  same  thing  in  poli- 
tics. All  the  Liberal  and  Constitutional  theories  which  he 
had  ever  entertained  had  been  long  ago  more  than  realized, 
and  he  was  filled  with  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  their  further 
extension.  All  his  notions  were  aristocratic,  and  he  had  not 
a  particle  of  sympathy  for  what  was  called  progressive  re- 
form. He  was  a  vehement  supporter  of  the  Com  Laws, 
abused  Peel  with  all  the  rancor  of  a  Protectionist,  and  died 
in  the  conviction  that  his  measures  will  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
landed  interest. 

During  his  administration  his  great  object  seemed  to  be 
to  keep  a  rickety  concern  together,  less  from  political  ambi- 
tion than  from  his  personal  feelings  for  the  Queen.    He  ab- 
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horred  disputes  and  quarrels  of  every  description,  and  he 
was  constantly  temponzing  and  patching  them  up  when  they 
occurred  in  his  Cabinet  (as  they  often  did)  by  all  sorts  of 
expedients,  seldom  asserting  either  the  dignity  or  the  authori- 
ty of  his  position  as  head  of  the  Government.  Such  weak 
and  unworthy  misrule  brought  his  Cabinet,  his  party,  and 
himself  into  contempt,  and  it  was  unquestionably  in  great 
measure  owing  to  his  want  of  judgment  and  firmness  that 
they  became  so  unpopular,  and  at  last  fell  with  so  little 
credit  and  dignity  as  they  did  in  1841.  He  was  capricious 
about  money,  and  generous  and  stingy  by  fits  and  starts. 
Easy  and  indolent,  he  suffered  himseli  to  be  plundered  by 
his  servants,  and  took  little  trouble  in  looking  after  his  af- 
fairs. He  was  fond  of  his  family,  and  much  beloved  by 
them,  but,  both  with  regard  to  them  and  his  friends,  he  was 
full  of  a  jealousy  and  touchiness,  which  made  him  keenly 
alive  to  any  appearance  of  indifference,  and  equsdiy  sensible 
of  any  attentions  that  were  shown  him.  This  grew  into  a 
morbid  feeling  after  his  health  had  given  way,  and  tinged 
his  latter  days  with  melancholy,  for  he  fancied  himself  neg- 
lected and  uncared  for.  On  the  promotion  of  Lord  John 
Eussell's  Government,  he  was  mortified  at  not  being  invited 
to  take  a  share  in  it.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  conscious 
of,  and  bitterly  felt,  the  decay  of  his  own  powers,  and  the 
insignificance  to  which  he  was  reduced.  He  would,  if  he 
could,  have  dis^ised  this  from  himself  and  others,  but  it 
preyed  on  his  mind,  and  made  him  very  unhappy,  and  often 
apparently  morose.  Sometimes  his  feelings  would  find  vent 
in  these  hues  from  the  **  Samson  Agonistes,*'  which  he  would 
repeat  with  a  sad  memory  of  the  past,  and  sense  of  the 
present: 

So  much  I  feel  mj  general  spirit  droop, 
My  hq>e8  all  flat,  Nature  within  me  seems 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herself, 
Hy  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame,     . 
And  I  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that  rest 

Taking  him  altogether,  he  was  a  very  remarkable  man  in  his 
abilities  and  his  acquirements,  in  his  character  and  in  his 
career,  with  virtues  and  vices,  faults  and  merits,  curiously 
intermingled,  and  producing  as  eccentric  results  as  society 
has  often  beheld. 

December  2d. — ^The  death  of  Charles  Buller  has  occurred 
when  he  can  be  ill  spared  to  the  party  of  which  he  was  rapid- 
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1 J  becoming  an  important  member^  and  to  the  country  which 
he  was  capable  of  serving.  He  is  a  great  social  and  a  great 
public  loss,  more  especially  in  days  of  mediocrity  and  barren- 
ness like  the  present.  He  was  clever,  amiable,  accomplished, 
and  honest.  His  abilities  were  of  a  verjr  high  order,  and 
though  he  loved  the  world  and  its  pursuits,  he  had  great 
powers  of  application.  Few  people  were  more  afflreeable  and 
entertaining  in  society,  and  he  nad  a  very  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate disposition.  He  never  made,  and  never  would  have 
made,  much  progress  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  he 
originally  embraced.  It  was  evidently  unsuited  to  his  genius, 
his  taste,  and  his  habits,  and  he  judged  rightly  in  exchang- 
ing it  once  for  all  for  a  political  career  in  which,  had  his  life 
been  spared,  he  would  nave  achieved  ffi*eat  eminence.     In 

Elitics  he  was  originally  a  Badical,  but  though  the  old 
iven  not  unfrequently  showed  itself,  it  was  greatly  modi- 
fied in  his  latter  years ;  and  when  he  manifested  ultra-Liberal 
sympathies,  it  was  probably  more  from  love  of  paradox  and 
controversy,  than  from  real  and  sincere  conviction.  His 
political  opinions,  however,  which  for  a  long  time  seem  to 
nave  been  in  an  unsettled  and  transitional  state,  he  never 
suppressed  or  compromised  for  any  personal  interest ;  and 
though  he  was  botn  very  ambitious  and  very  poor,  he  never 
committed  a  mean  or  discreditable  act  for  the  sake  of  either 
favor  or  office.  A  man  more  honorable  and  independent 
never  existed,  and  he  would  have  been  indebted  for  the 
political  exaltation  which  was  certainly  in  store  for  him  to 
nothing  but  the  force  and  influence  of  his  own  capacity  and 
power.  His  career  of  usefulness  was  in  fact  only  beginning. 
Up  to  a  very  recent  period  he  had  made  no  progress  in  public 
lire  commensurate  with  his  ability,  and  especially  with  his 
parliamentary  talents ;  but  if  justice  was  not  done  him,  it 
was  mainly  because  he  did  not  do  justice  to  himself.  He 
was  perhaps  the  most  popular  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. By  universtd  acknowledgment  he  was  an  admirable 
speaker,  full  of  matter,  lucid,  never  dull,  and  generally  very 
amusing,  so  that  he  never  rose  without  being  sure  of  an 
attentive  and  favorable  audience.  His  greatest  speeches  were 
on  dry  and  serious  subjects,  such  as  colonization,  emigration, 
or  records,  none  of  which  became  heavy  or  uninteresting  in 
his  hands.  He  had,  however,  one  great  defect,  which  not 
only  rendered  him  less  agreeable  in  society  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  been,  but  which  had  a  very  serious  and  un* 
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happy  influence  on  his  political  career.  He  was  seduced  by 
his  keen  perception  of  the  ridiculous  and  an  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  banter  into  an  everlasting  mockery  of  everjrthing 
and  everybody,  which  not  only  of  ten  became  tiresome  and  pro- 
voking, but  gave  an  appearance  of  levity  to  his  character  that 
largely  deducted  from  the  estimation  in  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  held.  It  was  impossible  to  be  sure  when 
he  was  in  earnest  and  when  he  was  in  jest,  when  he  really 
meant  what  he  said,  and  when  he  was  only  jeering,  ^bing, 
and  making  game.  It  is  incredible  what  damage  this  per« 
nicious  habit  did  him  ;  for  it  created  a  notion  that  though 
he  was  very  witty  and  entertaining,  he  had  no  settled  prin- 
ciples and  convictions,  and  that  he  "  made  a  mockery  of 
life."    Of  this  defect  (with  which  his  friends  had  often  re- 

E reached  him)  he  was  manifestly  curing  himself.  He  had 
egun  to  take  a  more  sober  and  earnest  view  of  the  great  con- 
cerns of  the  world,  and  his  really  excellent  understanding 
was  asserting  its  predominance  over  the  wild  vagaries  of  his 
wit.  In  thus  disciplining  his  mind  into  more  of  practical 
wisdom,  he  was  paving  the  way  for  his  own  success  ;  and 
had  he  not  been  snatched  away  thus  suddenly,  '^  while  his 
hopes  were  as  warm  and  his  desires  as  eager  as  ours,'^  he 
would  have  become  an  eminent  man.  As  it  is  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  memory  cherished  for  its  delightful  social 
qualities,  and  a  vast  credit  for  undeveloped  powers. 

Yesterday,  Clarendon  went  to  the  GTrange  on  his  way  to 
Dublin.  I  liisui  a  long  conversation  with  him  before  he  went. 
He  told  me  what  they  are  meditating  for  Ireland.  They 
give  up  all  idea  of  paying  the  priests,  and  laying  out  money 
for  any  purpose  but  that  of  emigration.  For  this,  however, 
they  liave  a  great  scheme  connected  with  Canadian  railways. 
Their  purpose  is  to  establish  a  vast  line  of  railways  in  Can- 
ada, and  to  make  a  large  emigration  from  Ireland  for  this 
purpose.  A  tax  on  Canadian  timber,  and  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  borrowed  here,  the  interest  on  which  Clarendon  thinks 
he  can  supply  (£180,000),  are  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 
They  have  satisfied  themselves  that  this  is  as  much  as  they 
can  venture  to  attempt. 

He  informed  me  that  Wylde  (to  whom  the  Prince  is  in 
the  habit  of  talking  very  openly)  told  him  that  the  Prince 
had  been  discussing  with  him  the  possibility  of  some  change 
of  government  being  rendered  necessary  by  Lord  John's 
health  breaking  down,  and  that  they  would  uke  him  (Clar- 
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endon)  to  succeed  bim,  and  that  if  such  an  event  occurred^ 
the  Queen  would  cerfcainlv  send  for  him  to  consult  him  on 
the  subject.  Clarendon  aesired  him  to  take  an  opportunity 
of  telling  the  Prince  that  no  power  on  earth  should  induce 
him  to  accept  such  a  post,  and  as  it  was  much  better  the 
Queen  should  never  make  an  overture  which  would  not  be 
accepted,  he  wished  none  such  might  ever  be  made  to  him. 
He  then  gave  his  reasons  for  considering  himself  disquali- 
fied. I  told  him  they  would  not  accept  his  excuses,  because 
since  his  Irish  administration  he  had  acquired  a  reputation 
which  rendered  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  fit  for  any  post, 
but  that  I  understood  well  why  for  various  reasons  he  might 
wish  to  decline  the  office.  He  said  he  could  not  speak,  and 
had  not  had  parliamentary  experience  enough,  having  come 
too  late  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  never  having  been  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Finally  he  begged  me  to  tell  any- 
body who  suggested  such  a  possible  contingency,  that  no 
Sower  on  earth  would  ever  induce  him  to  teke  it.  But  I 
on't  think  he  was  displeased  when  I  told  him  I  should  cer- 
tainly not  say  that,  because  I  did  not  consider  it  so  absolutely 
impossible,  and  that  events  might  occur,  and  the  state  of 
parties  be  such,  that  his  acceptance  of  the  post  would  become 
a  matter  of  public  duty  on  his  part  The  truth  is,  he  is  sin- 
cere in  his  aisclaimer,  but  with  an  arriire  vensSe  of  ambition, 
which  not  unnaturally  smiles  on  the  idea  oi  such  a  prodigious 
elevation. 

December  9th. — I  dined  on  Tuesday  last  with  Milman, 
Guizot,  Macaulay,  and  Hallam ;  Macaulay  receiving  felici- 
tations with  great  modesty  and  compliments  on  his  book,* 
of  which  the  whole  impression  was  sold  off,  and  not  a  copy 
was  to  be  got,  thougn  it  had  only  been  out  three  days. 
Macaulay  and  HiJlam  talked  of  a  branch  of  our  literature  of 
which  Guizot,  well  informed  as  he  is,  could  know  nothing. 
Macaulay's  iSrench  is  detestable,  the  most  barbarous  accent 
that  ever  has  ScorchS  les  oreilles  of  a  Parisian. 

On  Tuesday  I  breakfasted  with  Macaulav,  very  small 
party  and  nothing  remarkable.  Went  in  the  afternoon  to  see 
ix>ra  Beauvale.*    He  talked  to  me  of  Melbourne,  and  so  did 

1  [Lord  M«caulay'B  **  Hlstoiy,"  or  at  least  the  flrat  two  Yolumea  of  it,  had 
jost  Beeii  published.] 

•  [The  Hon.  Fpederiok  Lamb,  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Beauvale  for  his 
diplomatio  senrices.  suooeeded  his  brother  William  as  Viacount  Melbourne. 
He  was  married  to  Mdlle.  de  Maltiahn.  daughter  of  the  Prussian  Miniater  at 
Vienna,  but  left  no  offspring,  and  with  nim  &oth  titlea  expired.] 
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Bhe.  They  are  not  at  all  pleased  at  Broagham's  bein^  his 
executor,  which  astonishes  everybody.  It  would  be  mighty 
inconyenient  to  have  Melbourne's  papers  overhauled  by 
Brougham.  Ellice  has  written  to  him  to  propose  that  they 
should  all  be  delivered  to  Beauvale  unseen  by  anybody.  He 
left  a  letter  for  Beauvale.  In  this  letter  he  gives  certain 
pecuniary  directions  in  favor  of  Lady  Brandon  and  Mrs. 
Norton,  and  a  solemn  declaration  that  what  he  had  in^ 
structed  the  Attorney-General  to  say  on  the  trial  as  to  her 
purity  was  true.  He  said  that,  as  his  indiscretion  had  ex- 
posed her  to  obloquy  and  suspicion,  he  was  bound  to  renew 
this  declaration. 

Bowood,  December  20^A. — The  result  of  the  French  elec- 
tion for  President  has  astonished  the  whole  world.*  Every- 
body thought  Louis  Napoleon  would  be  elected,  but  noboay 
dreamed  of  such  a  majority.  Great  alarm  was  felt  here  at 
the  probable  consequences  of  Cavaignac's  defeat  and  the  suc- 
c^  of  his  rival,  and  the  French  funds  were  to  rise  if  Napo- 
leon was  beaten,  and  to  fall  if  he  won.  The  election  has 
taken  ]3lace ;  Napoleon  wins  by  an  immense  majority,  the 
funds  rise,  confidence  recovers,  and  people  begin  to  find  out 
that  the  new  President  is  a  marvelous  proper  man.  I  really 
believe  that  the  foolish  affair  of  the  tame  eagle  in  1840  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  contempt  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded here ;  added  to  this,  he  led  an  undistinguished  life  in 
this  country,  associating  with  no  conspicuous  people,  and  his 
miserable  failure  in  the  Chamber  when  he  attempted  to  speak 
there,  confirmed  the  unfavorable  impression.  But  Van  de 
Weyer,  who  is  here,  says  that  he  has  long  known  him  and 
well,  that  he  is  greatly  underrated  here,  and  is  really  a  man 
of  considerable  ability.  He  crossed  the  water  with  him  when 
he  went  to  take  his  seat  after  his  election  to  the  Assembly, 
and  he  then  expressed  the  most  undoubting  confidence  in  his 
own  success  at  the  Presidential  election,  ana  said  that  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe,  if  he  chose  to  put  himself  forward, 
he  would  be  supported  by  an  immense  force,  and  that  he 
might  assume  any  position  he  pleased  ;  but  that  he  should 
do  nothing  of  the  kind,  that  he  had  a  legal  position  beyond 
which  he  would  not  force  himself,  but  that  he  was  prepared 

>  [On  December  20th  Louis  Charles  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed 
President  of  the  French  Republic.  He  was  elected  by  5,684,520  votes,  General 
Cavaignao  having  1,448,802  votes.  From  this  moment  the  Prince  becomes  one 
of  the  moftt  important  personages  in  the  political  world,  and  virtually  the 
master  of  the  French  nation.] 
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to  accept  all  the  consequences  to  which  it  mi^ht  lead.  And 
now  there  is  a  pretty  general  opinion  that  he  will  be  Em- 
peror before  long.  The  ex-Ministers  and  Legitimists,  who 
were  hot  for  his  election,  considering  him  merely  as  a  bridge 
over  which  the  Bourbons  might  return  to  power,  begin  to 
think  the  success  ^ater  than  is  agreeable,  and  that  such  a 
unanimous  expression  of  public  opinion  may  lead  to  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Bonapartes  instead  of  to  that  of  the  Bourbons. 

London^  January  2d,  1849. — The  past  year,  which  has 
been  so  fertile  in  public  misfortunes  and  private  sorrows, 
wound  up  its  dismal  catalogue  with  a  great  and  unexpected 
calamity,  the  death  of  Auckland,  who  went  to  the  Grange 
in  perfect  health  on  Friday  last,  was  struck  down  by  a  fit  of 
apoplexy  on  his  return  from  shooting  on  Saturday,  and  died 
early  on  Monday  morning,  having  onlj  shown  a  slight  and 
momentary  consciousness  on  seeing  his  sister  Fann^  in  the 
course  of  Sunday.  His  loss  to  the  Government  is  irrepara- 
ble, and  to  his  family  it  is  unspeakably  great.  To  his  sistej;s 
he  was  as  a  husband,  a  brother,  and  a  friend  combined  in 
one,  and  to  them  it  is  a  bereavement  full  of  sadness  almost 
amounting  to  despair.  He  was  a  man  without  shining  quali- 
ties or  showy  accomplishments,  austere  and  almost  forbid- 
ding in  his  manner,  silent  and  reserved  in  society,  unpre- 
tenoiuff  both  in  public  and  in  private  life,  and  in  tne  House 
of  Lords  taking  a  rare  and  modest  part  in  debate,  and  sel- 
dom speaking  but  on  the  business  of  his  own  department 
Nevertheless  ne  was  universally  popular,  and  his  company 
more  desired  and  welcome  than  tnat  of  many  far  more 
sprightly  and  brilliant  men.  His  understanding  was  excel- 
lent, his  temper  placid,  his  taste  and  tact  exquisite ;  his  dis- 
position, notwithstanding  his  apparent  gravity,  cheerful,  and 
under  his  cold  exterior  there  was  a  heart  overflowing  with 
human  kindness,  and  with  the  deepest  feelings  of  affection, 
charit]^^  and  benevolence.     Engaged  from  almost  his  earliest 

Jouth  in  politics  and  the  chances  and  changes  of  public  life, 
e  had  no  personal  enemies,  and  many  attached  friends 
amone  men  of  all  parties.  His  colleagues  in  office  were  f  ull  v 
sensible  of  the  merits  which  he  never  endeavored  to  push 
forward,  and  he  was  successively  raised  to  the  x)ost8  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
Governor-General  of  India ;  and  he  was  a  second  time  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  formation  of  John  Bussell's 
Administration  in  1846. 
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His  goYernment  of  India  was  the  subject  of  general  ap- 
plause ull  just  as  it  was  about  to  close>  when  the  unfortunate 
Uabul  disaster  tarnished  its  fame^  and  exposed  him  to  re- 
proaches which  he  did  not  deserve.  Whether  that  expedi- 
tion was  wisely  or  unwisely  undertaken,  it  is  incontestable 
that  it  was  suggested  or  sanctioned  by  some  of  the  greatest 
authorities  both  in  England  and  in  India ;  that  the  military 
operations  were  completely  successful,  and  that  the  subse- 
(|uent  misfortunes  were  not  attributable  to  any  neglect  or 
impolicy  on  the  part  of  the  civil  government.  J&ut  rage  and 
shame  took  possession  of  the  public  mind  at  the  bloody  and 
discreditable  reverse  which  befell  our  arms,  and  without  any 
discrimination  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  invasion  were 
involved  in  a  common  sentence  of  indignant  reprobation. 
Lord  Auckland  bore  this  bitter  disappointment  with  the 
calmness  and  dignity  of  a  man  who  felt  that  he  had  no  cause 
for  self-reproach,  probablv  trusting  to  an  ultimate  and  un- 
prejudicea  estimate  of  the  general  merits  of  his  laborious 
and  conscientious  administration. 

His  conduct  of  affairs  at  the  Admiralty,  his  diligence,  his 
urbanity,  his  fairness  and  impartiality  have  been  the  theme 
of  loud  and  general  praise.  In  an  office  in  which  jobbing 
and  partiality  have  so  often  prevailed,  in  which  from  the 
nature  of  the  service  the  Minister  is  compelled  to  disappoint 
many  fair  ho^es  and  just  expectations,  and  to  wouna  the 
pride,  the  vanity,  and  the  feelings  of  many  brave  and  hon- 
orable men,  it  requires  the  greatest  firmness  to  be  just,  and 
the  nicest  tact  and  delicacy  to  avoid  giving  offense.  In  this 
most  difficult  function  no  First  Lord  ever  was  more  success- 
ful than  Auckl^id.  Alwavs  patient  and  affable,  holding  out 
none  of  the  false  hopes  which  in  the  end  make  sick  hearts, 
dealing  openly  and  franklv  with  his  officers,  he  inspired  the 
whole  profession  with  conndence  and  esteem.  Such  a  char- 
acter and  such  a  career  may  well  be  envied  by  every  well- 
regulated  mind ;  nor  can  the  termination  of  that  career, 
however  grievous  and  deplorable  to  all  who  loved  him,  be 
regarded  as  an  unhappy  destiny  for  himself,  for  if  the  pur- 
suits and  pleasures  of  existence  were  suddenly  and  prema- 
turely cut  off,  he  was  spared  from  sickness  and  infirmity  with 
their  train  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  from  the  privations 
which  attend  the  approaches  of  old  age  and  the  gradual  decay 
of  the  bodDy  and  mental  powers.  He  closed  a  useful,  hon- 
orable, and  prosperous  life  with  his  faculties  unimpaired, 
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leayinff  behind  him  a  memory  universally  honored  and  re- 
cited, and  cherished  by  the  tender  affection  and  inconsola- 
ble grief  of  his  family  and  his  friends. 

This  Annus  Mirabilis,  as  it  may  well  be  called,  is  at  last 
over,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  glad  at  getting  rid  of  a  year 
which  has  been  so  pregnant  with  every  sort  of  mischief. 
Bevolutions,  ruin,  sickness,  and  death  have  ravaged  the 
world  publicly  and  privately;  every  species  of  folly  and 
wickedness  seem  to  have  been  let  loose  to  riot  on  the  earth. 
It  would  be  easy  to  write  a  great  deal  of  wise  matter,  but 
very  little  that  is  new,  on  these  topics.  If  ever  mankind  is 
destined  to  learn  by  its  own  experience,  to  look  at  begin- 
nings, middles,  and  endings,  to  see  what  comes  of  what,  and 
to  test  the  virtue,  wisdom,  and  utility  of  plausible  maxims 
and  high-sounding  phrases,  this  has  tieen  the  time  for  man- 
kind's going  to  school  and  studying  the  lessons  nut  before 
it.  We  have  seen  such  a  stirring  up  of  all  the  elements  of 
society  as  nobody  ever  dreamed  of ;  we  have  seen  a  general 
Saturnalia — ignorance,  vanity,  insolence,  poverty,  anibition, 
escaping  from  every  kind  of  restraint,  ranging  over  the 
world  and  turning  it  topsy-turvy  as  it  pleased.  Every  theory 
and  crotchet  has  had  full  swing,  and  powers  and  domina- 
tions have  bowed  their  necks  to  the  yoke  and  cowered  under 
the  misbegotten  tyranny  which  has  suddenly  changed  places 
with  them.  Democracy  and  Philanthropy  have  never  before 
(or  hardly  ever)  had  their  own  way  without  let  or  hindrance, 
carte  blanche  to  work  out  their  own  great  and  fancy  designs. 
This  time  they  leave  behind  them — and  all  Europe  exhioits 
the  result — a  mass  of  ruin,  terror,  and  despair.  Nothing 
strikes  one  more  than  the  poverty  of  invention  as  well  as  the 
egregious  folly  of  the  new  patriots  all  over  the  world.  They 
can  think  of  nothing  but  overturning  everything  that  exists, 
and  of  reconstructing  the  social  and  political  machine  by 
universal  suffrage.  To  execute  the  most  difficult  task  which 
the  human  mind  can  have  set  before  it,  the  task  which  de- 
mands the  highest  qualities  of  knowledge,  experience,  and 
capacity,  it  is  thought  enough  to  invite  masses  of  men  with 
strong  passions  and  preiudices,  without  even  any  of  that 
practical  knowledge  which  might  serve,  though  inadequately, 
to  enable  them  to  play  their  part  in  this  prodigious  opera- 
tion. Universal  suffrage  is  to  pick  out  the  men  fit  to  frame 
new  Oonstitutions,  and  when  the  delegates  thus  chosen  have 
been  brought  together — ^no  matter  how  ignorant,  how  stupid. 
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how. in  every  way  unfit  they  may  he— they  expect  to  be 
allowed  to  have  their  own  absurd  and  ruinous  way,  and  to 
break  up  at  their  caprice  and  pleasure  all  the  ancient  foun- 
dations, and  tear  down  the  landmarks  of  society ;  and  this 
havoc,  and  ruin,  and  madness,  are  dignified  with  the  fine 
names  of  constitutional  reform.  Nor  can  the  excuse  be 
urged  that  this  inundation  of  wickedness  and  folly  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  resistance  which  stood  out  too  long,  and 
was  at  last  swept  away  by  the  effects  of  its  own  obstinacy. 

Leaving  out  France  altogether,  whose  Bevolution  was  an 
accident — and  France  is  retracing  her  steps  as  fast  as  she 
can,  scrambling,  crestfallen,  perplexed,  and  half-ruined,  out 
of  the  abyss  into  which  she  suffered  herself  to  be  plunged — 
let  us  look  at  Prussia  and  Bome.  In  both  places  the  sover- 
eigns ^ntaneously  advanced  to  meet  the  wishes  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  people  :  they  went  to  work  in  the 
right  way.  In  countries  where  the  people  had  never  exer- 
cised political  rights  and  privileges,  where  self-government 
was  unknown,  it  was  clear  tiiat  the  masses  were  not  capable 
of  le^slating  or  taking  an  immediate  part  in  fnunin^  Con- 
stitutions for  themselves ;  but  in  every  country,  even  m  tbe 
Boman  States,  there  were  some  men  of  education,  knowledge, 
genius,  who  were  more  or  less  qualified  to  undertake  tne 
great  work,  and  the  Pope  called  such  men  to  his  councils, 
and  save  the  Bomans  tbe  framework  of  a  Government  as 
liberal  as  was  compatible  with  the  working  of  any  govern- 
ment at  alL  This  was  what  sense  and  reason  suggested; 
but,  though  it  pleased  his  foolish  and  despicable  people  for  a 
moment,  they  soon  got  tired  of  such  safe  and  gradual  prog- 
ress as  this,  ran  riot,  flung  off  all  control,  and  proceed^ 
from  one  excess  to  another,  constantly  rising  in  the  scale  of 
democracy,  till  they  reached  their  climax  by  assassinating 
the  Pope's  Minister,  and  forcing  the  Pope  himself  to  escape 
in  disguise  from  Bome.  Nobody  knows  what  they  want, 
nor  do  they  know  themselves  how  they  are  to  recover  from 
the  anarchy  and  ruin  in  which  they  are  so  deeply  plunged. 

In  Prussia  better  things  might  have  been  expected,  for 
there  at  least  the  people  are  better  educated,  and  the3r  have 
enjoyed  municipal  institutions,  and  do  know  something  of 
the  practice  of  civil  administration;  nevertheless,  Prussia 
has  not  shown  until  lately  much  more  moderation  and 
wisdom  than  Bome.  This,  however,  now  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  the  King's  fault    If  he  had  displayed  more 
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firmBess  and  decision  he  wonid  haye  rallied  round  him  the 
Conservative  feelings  and  interests  of  the  country ;  but  when 
these  interests  found  themselves  abandoned  by  a  Sovereign 
who  commanded  200,000  faithful  troops,  and  they  saw  him 
bowing  his  head  to  the  dictation  of  the  rabble  of  Berlin, 
they  lost  all  heart,  and  democracy  became  rampant  and  un- 
restrained. 

At  length  a  reaction  began.  Vienna  first,  and  Berlin 
afterward,  were  reduced  to  obedience,  and  the  tide  is  now 
flowing  bifick.  It  is  impossible  to  speculate  on  the  final 
result,  but  for  the  present  at  least  the  disrast  and  abhor- 
rence of  the  brutal  excesses  committed  under  the  pretense 
of  a  spurious  liberalism  are  intense  and  apparently  in- 
creasing. 

London^  January  19M. — Lord  Auckland's  death  natu- 
rally excited  ^reat  interest  and  curiosity  about  the  Admiralty. 
The  first  and  most  general  feeling  was  a  desire  that  Lord 
Minto  might  not  be  his  successor.  This  was  proclaimed  in 
the  press  and  in  all  places ;  but  such  a  disagreeable  manifes- 
tation was  hard  upon  him,  as  it  turned  out  that  he  not  only 
never  aspired  to  tne  place,  but  he  at  once  told  John  BusseU 
to  take  the  Privy  Seal  from  him  without  scruple  and  do  any- 
thing he  pleased  with  it  if  his  resignation  would  be  of  use 
in  any  fresh  combination  he  might  wish  to  make ;  in  fact, 
he  behaved  very  well.  Lord  John  resolved  to  make  the  offer 
to  Graham  (after  having  consulted  Lord  Lansdowne)  pro- 
vided the  Cabinet  did  not  object  He  called  them  toother 
and  {proposed  him.  Though  certainly  some  of  them  did  not 
like  it,  they  consented  unanimously,  and  he  accordingly 
wrote  to  Graham  and  asked  him  to  come  up  to  town.  Gra- 
ham arrived,  and  they  had  a  long  and  frank  conversation. 
Graham  said  he  was  quite  independent,  and  his  being  in- 
vited alone  was  no  objection.  He  asked  Lord  John  what  the 
views  and  intentions  of  Government  were,  and  Lord  John 
explained  everything  to  him  in  the  most  open  and  candid 
manner.  Granam  seems  to  have  made  no  objections  to  any- 
body or  anything,  but  rather  to  have  hinted  his  apprehen- 
sions that  they  might  not  ^o  far  enough  in  the  way  of  econo- 
my ;  and  he  showed  some  leaning  toward  Cobden's  schemes, 
that  is,  he  said  he  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  in  his 
speech  and  letter.  At  the  end  of  the  conversation  he  asked 
Lord  John  if  he  had  any  objection  to  his  consulting  Peel, 
who,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  was  to  pass  through  London 
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that  afternoon  ;  if  he  had,  he  would  give  him  his  answer  at 
once.  Lord  John  said  he  had  no  objection,  and  On^am 
went  away.  In  the  evening  he  came  back,  said  he  had  missed 
Peel  and  conld  not  consult  him,  and  finally  he  declined, 
somewhat  I  think  to  Lord  John's  surprise,  K>r  he  gave  no 
good  reason  for  declining,  and,  after  asking  for  information 
as  to  the  Government  plans,  and  appeanng  satisfied  with 
them.  Lord  John  naturally  expected  he  would  accept.  They 
parted  on  very  friendly  terms,  but  Lord  John  is  not  pleased  ; 
it  has  not  raised  his  opinion  of  Oraham,  and  he  will  not 
make  him  another  proposal  if  he  can  help  it.  They  cannot 
understand  his  conduct  and  motives,  but  they  think  he  was 
afraid — which  probably  is  the  truth.  They  then  proposed 
it  to  Sir  Francis  Banng,  who  took  it  directly.  On  the 
whole  he  will  probably  be  of  more  use  to  them  than  Oraham. 
The  accession  of  the  latter  would  have  been  distasteful  to 
the  Whigs  generally  and  to  many  of  the  Oovemment ;  he 
would  not  have  been  at  his  ease  with  his  coUea^es  nor  they 
with  him,  and  I  only  wonder  he  ever  hesitated.  It  is  per- 
haps as  well  that  the  offer  was  made  to  him,  but  on  the 
whole  better  as  it  is.  The  Protectionists,  who,  contemptible 
as  they  are  as  a  party,  can  always  do  some  mischief,  would 
have  been  more  disposed  to  thwai*t  and  embarrass  the  Oov- 
emment when  Oranam  had  become  a  part  of  it,  for  he  is 
their  favorite  aversion. 

Cobden's  new  economical  agitation  is  making  a  great  stir, 
and  the  Oovemment  are  so  uneasy  at  it  that  they  are  moving 
heaven  and  earth  in  the  way  of  leduction. 

Palmerston  has  been  dreadfullv  nettled  at  some  recent 
attacks  on  him  in  the  Times.  Charles  Wood  sent  for  De- 
lane  and  entreated  him  to  desist  from  these  bitter  attacks, 
and  he  promised  he  would  for  the  present ;  he  said  they  had 
recorded  their  opinions  and  did  not  want  to  do  any  more. 
The  state  of  our  foreign  affairs  and  Palmerston's  mana^- 
ment  of  them  are  the  astonishment  of  Europe.  There  will 
certainly  be  more  discussion  than  usual  about  them  in  the 
ensuing  session,  but  probably  with  no  more  result  than 
heretofore.  Stanley  and  Aberdeen  will  do  their  best  or 
their  worst  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  all  their  blows  will 
fall  on  the  soft,  non-resisting  cushion  of  Lansdowne's  evasive 
urbanity,  while  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  will  be 
nobody  to  attack  Palmerston,  and  between  those  who  won't 
grapple  with  him,  and  those  who  can't,  he  will  come  off 
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unscathed,  as  he  has  always  done.  It  is  said,  however^  that 
he  is  more  uneasy  (as  well  he  may  be)  than  he  eyer  was 
before,  and  from  several  little  symptoms  I  expect  this  to  be 
the  case.  Whether  A^  is  or  not  his  colleagues  are,  and  his 
Royal  Mistress  still  more.  Within  the  last  few  days  fresh 
difficulties  have  arisen  with  reference  to  Lord  Palmerston's 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  for  he  keeps  the  Queen,  his  col- 
leao:ues,  his  friends,  and  the  party  in  continual  hot  water ; 
and  on  this  occasion  he  seems  to  nave  given  serious  offense 
to  a  foreign  Power,  insomuch  that  a  formal  apology  is  said 
to  be  required  of  him.  Yet  Lord  John  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  fight  through  the  session  in  defense  of  a  colleague 
whose  proceedings  give  him  perpetual  annoyance.  Abei-deen 
has  been  with  Peel,  and  says  that  he  is  still  more  animated 
against  Palmerston  than  he  is  himself,  and  he  expects  that 
Peel  will  not  abstain  from  manifestiug  his  opinion  when 
Parliament  meets.  Aberdeen  said  he  h^  no  hostility  to  the 
Government,  and  no  objection  to  anything  but  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs,  so  much  so  that  if  Clarendon  came  to  the 
Poreiffn  Office  he  would  give  him  his  proxy  if  he  would  hold 
it  The  Government  are  evidently  in  a  stew.  There  was 
an  article  in  the  Times  on  Thursday,  in  which,  though  there 
was  no  attack  on  Palmerston,  who  was  not  named,  there 
was  an  allusion  to  former  articles  and  to  our  conduct  to 
Austria,  which  evidently  rubbed  on  a  sore  place,  for  Charles 
Wood  sent  for  Delane  and  expressed  his  regret  that  we  were 
on  such  bad  terms  with  Austna.  Delane  said  he  had  all 
alon?  been  saying  the  same  thing,  when  Charles  Wood  re- 
plica that  he  did  not  think  we  hM  done  anything  we  could 
not  justify  and  defend,  but  unfortunately  Palmerston's  man- 
ner of  doing  things  and  the  language  he  employed  had 
given  great  offense,  and  that  it  was  much  to  be  regretted 
that  he  had  given  advice  and  expressed  opinions  in  so  offen- 
sive a  tone  as  he  had  done,  especially  to  Austria.*  All  this 
showed  clearly  enough  that  Austria  was  the  power  whom  he 
last  insulted.  He  has  not,  however,  been  quite  idle  about 
Bussia,  having  instructed  Stratford  Canning  to  move  the 
Porte  to  take  some  steps  to  thwart  Eussian  policy  in  that 

>  [It  was  not  Austria,  but  Naples,  which  had  reason  to  complain  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  He  had  allowed  stores  to  be  sent  fW>m  Woolwich  to  the  Sicilian 
insurgents,  and  for  this  breach  of  neutrality  Lord  John  Bussell  insisted  that  an 
apology  shonid  be  made  to  the  Kinff  of  Naples,  and  it  was  made.  The  transao- 
tion  was  first  discovered  and  disclosed  by  the  Timet  newspaper.  Till  tbeo 
Lord  John  Russell  knew  nothing  of  it.] 
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quarter.  Canning  was  yery  prudent^  and  nothing  serious 
came  of  it ;  but  the  Emperor  is  informed  of  his  proceedings, 
and  has  taken  care  to  let  him  know  that  he  is,  without  mf^- 
ing  any  quarreL  He  has  also  ^ven  Palmerston  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  allow  great  European 
questions,  in  which  he  may  naturally  be  expected  to  take  an 
interest,  to  be  dealt  with  without  his  being  consulted  and 
considered. 

London,  January  28/A. — It  appears  that  Oraham  did  not 

fiye  the  same  account  to  Peel  and  to  Lord  Aberdeen  of  what 
ad  passed  with  John  Bussell  about  his  taking  ofBoe.  Lord 
John  says  that  he  appeared  well  inclined  to  accept,  made 
no  serious  objections  to  anybody  or  to  anything,  and  that 
he  could  not  make  out  why  he  finally  refusied.  It  is  clear, 
howeyer,  that  Oraham  must  haye  giyen  some  reasons  for 
declining,  and,  in  fact,  they  are  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  the 
latter  piuii  of  their  seyeral  statements.  John  Bussell,  when 
the  Queen  asked  him  why  Oraham  declined,  told  her  that 
the  reasons  he  gaye  were  some  doubts  whether  their  con- 
templated reductions  would  go  far  enough,  and  some  objec- 
tions as  to  the  foreign  policy ;  but  Lord  «Tohn  clearly  thought 
that  these  doubts  and  objections  were  so  faintly  expre^ed 
that  they  did  not  amount  to  anything  like  insuperable  ob- 
stacles. He  said  with  reference  to  foreign  policy,  that  it 
always  must  be  remembered  that  Palmerston  had  kept  us 
at  peace,  and  as  Oraham  went  away  expressly  to  consult 
Peel,  that  implied  that  if  Peel  adyised  him  to  accept  he 
would  do  so.  This  is  not  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  had 
serious  objections  to  our  past  policy.  Of  course  he  could  not 
join  without  subscribing  to  the  past  and  undertaking  its  de- 
fense ;  but  to  Peel  he  declared  that  he  had  refused  because 
he  could  not  approye  of  or  defend  Palmerston's  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  because  their  reductions  were  not  sufficient,  putting 
his  objections  and  refusal  in  a  much  stronger  way  than  he 
appears  to  haye  put  them  to  Lord  John.  All  this  comes 
from  his  timidity,  and  I  haye  no  doubt  the  want  of  a  really 
clear  conscience.  He  pines  for  office,  he  dreads  to  take  it ; 
he  knows  he  is  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  people 
of  all  parties ;  he  is  embarrassed  with  his  own  position  ;  he 
is  clear-sighted  enough  to  perceiye  all  its  entanglements  and 
difficulties.  All  sorte  of  absurd  stories  are  current  about  his 
demands  and  what  the  negotiation  went  off  upoi^« 

February  7th. — Parliament  opened  last  Thursday,  and 
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the  Government  began  the  campaign  very  victoriously.  A 
great  flourish  of  trumpets  had  been  sounded  to  announce 
the  attack  which  Lord  Stanley  was  to  make,  especially  on 
the  vulnerable  point  of  the  foreign  policy,  and  the  Govern- 
ment and  their  friends  were  not  at  all  easy  as  to  the  result. 
Stanley^s  was  one  of  the  worst  speeches  he  ever  made,  ill  put 
together  and  arranged,  full  of  ignorance,  and  consequently 
of  misrepresentations  and  misstatements.  Lord  Lansdowne 
made  a  very  able  and  judicious  reply.  The  Government  got 
a  majority  of  two  in  a  division  which  Stanley  most  unwisely 
forced  on,  and  the  affair  ended  in  a  general  opinion  that  the 
Ministers  had  much  the  best  of  it,  and  that  Stanley  had  been 
signally  defeated.  His  blunders,  however,  were  not  confined 
to  his  speech.  He  had  at  first  determined  not  to  move  any 
amendment  to  the  Address,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  entreated  him  not  to  do  so.  He  had  accordingly  told 
Eglinton,  his  whipper-in,  he  should  not,  and  Eglinton  told 
Strafford  none  would  be  moved.  Then  Stanley  changed 
his  mind,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  Eglinton  and  others, 
and  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  former,  who  had  misled 
Strafford  by  his  information.  After  Lansdowne's  speech,  to 
persist  in  tne  amendment  was  very  injudicious.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  opposed  it  in  a  very  sensible  speech,  when 
Stanley  rose  and  said  there  was  nothing  in  his  amendment 
about  foreign  affairs ;  on  which  Lord  St.  Germains  pointed 
out  to  him  that  there  was  an  express  allusion  to  them.  He 
said  he  had  forgotten  it,  and  still  persisted ;  but  it  is  much 
believed  that  some  of  his  own  people  were  sent  away  to  avoid 
the  embarrassment  of  their  bemg  in  a  majority.  So  much 
for  the  Lords. 

In  the  Commons  Government  was  equally  triumphant. 
There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  squabbling  among  the  Pro- 
tectionists about  their  leadership,  some  wanting  Herries, 
some  Granby,  and  some  Disraeli,  and  when  Parliament  met 
there  was  nothing  settled.  Stanley  had  written  a  flummery 
letter  to  Disraeli,  full  of  compliments,  but  su^gestin^  to  him 
to  let  Herries  have  the  load.  Disraeli,  brimiul  of  indigna- 
tion against  Stanley  and  contempt  for  Herries,  returned  a 
cold  but  civil  answer,  saying  he  did  not  want  to  be  leader, 
and  that  he  should  gladly  devote  himself  more  to  literature 
and  less  to  politics  than  he  had  been  able  to  do  for  some 
time  past.  Meanwhile  Herries  declined  the  post,  and  Gran- 
by with  Lord  Henry  Bentinck  insisted  on  Disraeli's  appoint- 
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menty  both  as  the  fittest  man  and  as  a  homage  to  Oeorge 
BentiDok's  memory.  I  saw  a  Bote  from  Disraeli  a  dajr  or 
two  ago,  saying  he  had  received  the  adhesions  of  two-thirds 
of  this  p^y.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  appeared  as 
leader,  for  he  moved  Stanley's  Amendment,  which  was  sent 
to  him  so  late  that  he  placed  Stanley's  draft  in  his  own 
handwriting  in  the  Speaker's  hands.  He  made  a  clever 
speech  with  some  appearance  of  attacking  Palmerston  in 
earnest.  The  debate  was  adjourned,  and  the  next  night 
Palmerston  made  one  of  the  cleverest,  most  impudent,  and 
most  effective  speeches  that  ever  was  heard.  It  took  vastly 
with  the  House,  threw  his  opponents  into  confusion,  and  he 
came  out  of  the  mil6e  with  nying  colors.  The  Opposition 
have  committed  nothing  but  blunders,  and  the  Government 
have  naturally  reaped  the  benefit  of  them,  and  they  are  in  a 
high  state  of  elation. 

As  soon  as  Oraham  came  to  town,  he  called  on  me,  and 
gave  me  his  reasons  for  not  having  accepted  office.  He  said 
nothing  could  be  handsomer  or  more  gratifying  than  John 
Eusselrs  conduct  to  him.  He  had  b^n  more  than  frank, 
he  had  been  confidential,  and  had  told  him  things  that  he 
desired  him  not  to  repeat  even  to  Peel  or  Aberaeen,  and 
which  he  said  he  never  would  repeat  to  anybody.  Oraham 
made  an  excellent  case  for  himself,  and  after  hearing  him  I 
am  satisfied  that  he  both  acted  fairly  and  judged  wiseljr.  He 
said,  "  I  have  played  some  pranks  iJefore  nigh  heaven  in  my 
time.  I  quitted  the  Whigs  once,  and  it  would  not  do  to 
quit  them  again ;  and  unless  I  could  subscribe  to  all  their 
past  conduct  and  policy^  as  well  as  feel  quite  satisfied  for 
the  future,  it  was  better  not  to  join."  Tne  great  obstacle 
he  owned  was  Palmerston,  and  he  anticipate  being  very 
likely  placed  in  a  state  of  collision  with  him,  which  might 
have  been  most  embarrassing  to  himself  and  to  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

On  Sunday  he  came  to  me  a^in.  He  told  me  he  had 
called  on  Stanley  and  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with 
him.  Stanley  found  fault  with  Clarendon's  letter,  which  he 
thought  insufficient  for  the  re-suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,*  and  Graham  said  it  appeared  to  him  very  meagre. 

\  [A  BDl  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland  for  a  period 
of  six  months  had  been  passed  in  the  previous  summer.  It  now  became  neoes- 
sary  to  renew  it.  and  it  was  orijonnally  mtended  to  renew  it  for  twelve  months, 
as  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Lord-Lieatenant,  thought  it  expedient  to  do.] 
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He  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  felt  great  diflSculty  in  sup- 
porting such  a  coerciye  measure,  when  unaccompanied  by 
any  remedial  measures  whatever ;  that  he  did  not  wish  to  do 
or  say  anything  to  embarrass  the  Government,  but  he  could 
not  conceiEd  his  opinion  that  remedial  measures  ought  to  be 
brought  forward,  especially  the  payment  of  the  Irish  Clergy, 
and  he  felt  the  more  difficulty  about  this,  because  Disraeh  in 
his  speech  had  made  an  evident  appeal  to  Protestant  bigotry 
by  treating  this  question  as  altogether  gone  by  and  defunct, 
and  one  wnich  never  could  be  raised  again,  and  a^inst  this 
he  thought  a  protest  ought  to  be  made.  He  said  he  was 
much  s^ck  by  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  in  both  Stanley's  and  Disraeli's 
speeches,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  they  were  prepar- 
ing to  embarrass  the  Government  by  some  opposition  to  it, 
and  consequently  that  the  task  of  carrying  it  through  the 
House  of  Cfommons  would  not  be  so  easv  as  Government  im- 
agined. He  gave  me  to  understand  tnat  he  wished  me  to 
communicate  to  John  Eussell  what  he  had  said  to  me. 

The  next  day  I  went  and  told  Lord  John  what  had 
passed,  and  afterward  I  told  Lord  Lansdowne.  Yesterday 
morning  I  saw  Graham  again,  when  I  found  him  no  longer 
inclined  to  think  that  Stanlev  would  take  any  part  a^dnst 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill.  When  I  got  to  the  office,  1  saw 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who  told  me  (albeit  not  used  to  talk  poli- 
tics with  me)  that  what  I  had  said  to  John  Russell  had  had 
such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  had  determined,  as  he 
(Lord  Lansdowne)  thought  very  unwisely,  and  much  to  his 
regret,  to  propose  the  renewal  for  six  months  only  instead 
of  for  a  vear  as  had  been  intended.  I  was  exceediuffly  an- 
noyed at  this,  and  told  Lord  Lansdowne  that  Lord  John 
must  have  misunderstood  me,  or  exaggerated  the  impor- 
tance of  what  I  had  said,  and  I  hoped  it  was  not  too  late  to 
revert  to  the  original  intention,  as  1  was  quite  certain  there 
was  no  necessiir  for  limiting  the  period,  and  that  if  there 
was  opposition  from  any  quarter,  it  would  be  as  great  for  six 
months  as  for  twelve.  He  begged  me  to  go  to  tfohn  Bussell 
at  the  House  of  Commons  and  say  so  to  him,  which  I  did  ; 
but  he  said  merely  that  they  had  resolved  to  adopt  a  former 
precedent,  and  should  take  it  for  six  months,  in  the  even- 
ing I  saw  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  was  evidently  extremely 
mortified  and  disappointed,  and  said  to  me,  "I  think  we 
have  made  a  great  mess  of  it,"  which  was  a  great  deal  for 
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him.  All  this  proves  that  there  has  been  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet^  and  it  shows  a  yacillation 
and  infirmity  of  purpose,  which  has  been  all  sJong  the  be- 
setting sin  01  this  Goyernment. 

FS^uary  9th. — It  appears  that  the  change  from  twelve 
to  six  months  was  a  sudden  torn  of  Lord  John's  under  the 
influence  of  fear.  He  had  got  it  into  his  head  that  there 
would  be  a  strong  opposition  to  the  longer  period,  but  not 
to  the  shorter.  Accordingly  at  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday  he 
summoned  his  Cabinet,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all, 
or  most  of  them,  announced  his  intention  to  make  this 
alteration.  There  was  evidently  a  considerable  struggle. 
Clanricarde  told  me  he  did  not  believe  the  Bill  was  neces- 
sary at  all,  and  he  would  rather  have  let  it  drop.  Labou- 
chere  Qwned  yesterday  morning  it  was  all  wrong.  Oeorge 
Grey  and  Wood  evidently  went  with  Lord  John. 

On  Wednesday  night  the  Government  found  themselves 
in  a  great  dilemma.  When  Charles  Wood  proposed  his 
grant  of  £50,000  he  had  no  idea  of  meeting  with  any  opposi- 
tion, for  he  told  me  he  was  not  sure  whether  he  should  aive 
the  Wsh  £50,000  or  £100,000 ;  but  the  English  members 
aud  constituencies  have  become  savage  and  hard-hearted  to- 
ward the  Ldsh,  and  one  after  another  of  all  parties  jumped 
up  and  opposed  the  grant  Graham  said  he  was  for  giving 
it,  with  the  understanding  that  it  should  be  the  last,  whereas 
Charles  Wood  proposed  it  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  grants. 
Nobody  knows  whether  it  will  be  carried  or  not,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  nothing  more  will  be  given,  let  the  conse- 
(}uenoes  be  what  they  may.  Meuxwhile  the  state  of  things 
is  monstrous  and  appalling. 

Ireland  is  like  a  strong  man  with  an  enormous  cancer  in 
one  limb  of  his  body.  Tne  distress  is  confined  to  j)articular 
districts,  but  there  it  is  frightful  and  appwrently  irremedi- 
able. It  is  like  a  region  oesolated  by  pestilence  and  war. 
The  people  really  are  dying  of  hunger,  and  the  means  of 
aiding  them  do  not  exist.  Here  is  a  country,  part  and  par« 
eel  of  England,  a  few  hours  removed  from  the  ric1)/Bst  and 
most  civihzed  community  in  the  world,  in  a  state  so  savage, 
barbarous,  and  destitute,  that  we  must  go  back  to  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  or  to  the  most  inhospitable  regions  of  the  globe  to 
look  for  a  parallel.  Nobody  knows  what  to  do ;  everybody 
hints  at  some  scheme  or  plan  to  which  his  next  neighbor  ol)- 
jects.    Most  people  are  inclined  to  consider  the  case  as  hope- 
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less,  to  rest  on  that  conviction,  and  let  the  evil  work  itself 
out,  like  a  consuming  fire,  which  dies  away  when  there  is 
nothing  left  for  it  to  destroy.  All  call  on  the  Government 
for  a  plan  and  a  remedy,  but  the  Government  have  no  plan 
and  no  remedy ;  there  is  nothing  but  disa^ement  among 
them;  and  while  they  are  discussing  and  disputing,  the 
masses  are  dying.  God  only  knows  what  is  to  be  the  end  of 
all  this,  and  how  and  when  Ireland  is  to  recover  from  such 
a  deplorable  calamity.  Lord  Lansdowne,  a  great  Irish  pro- 
prietor, is  filled  with  horror  and  dread  at  the  scheme  that 
some  propound,  of  making  the  sound  part  of  Ireland  rat- 
able for  the  necessities  of  the  unsound,  which  he  thinks  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  scheme  of  confiscation,  by 
which  the  weak  will  not  be  saved,  but  the  strong  be  involved 
in  the  general  ruin.  Charles  Wood  has  all  along  set  his  face 
against  giving  or  lending  money,  or  any  Government  inter- 
ference in  the  capacity  of  capitalist,  and  he  contemplates 
(with  what  seems  like  very  cruelty,  though  he  is  not  really 
cruel)  that  misery  and  distress  should  run  their  course; 
that  such  havoc  should  be  made  among  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, that  the  price  of  land  will  at  last  mil  so  low  as  to  tempt 
capitalists  to  invest  their  funds  therein,  and  then  that  the 
country  will  begin  to  revive,  and  a  new  condition  of  pros- 
perity spring  from  the  ruin  of  the  present  possessors.  This 
may,  supposing  it  to  answer,  prove  the  ultimate  regeneration 
of  Ireland  ;  but  it  will  be  at  a  cost  of  suffering  to  the  actual 
possessors  and  to  the  whole  of  the  present  generation  such 
as  never  was  contemplated  by  any  system  of  policy.  Lord 
Lansdowne  thinks  Trevelyan'  is  the  real  author  of  this 
scheme,  who  he  tells  me,  has  acquired  a  great  influence  over 
Charles  Wood's  mind. 

February  11/A. — I  heard  from  Clarendon  last  night.  He 
takes  the  matter  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  more  quietly  than  I 
expected,  but  he  says,  **  I  thank  you  for  telling  me  the  cause 
of  what  I  consider  great  vacillation  and  cowardice  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  In  the  speeches  there  is  no  evi- 
dence o(  opposition  that  could  justify  a  Government  in  turn- 
ing away  from  its  purpose." 

Madame  de  Plahault  told  me  an  anecdote  about  the  new 
French  Ambassador,  Admiral  C6cille,  creditable  to  all  the 
parties  concerned.     When  the  Embassy  here  was  offered 

>  pir.  Trevelyan,  afterward  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Bart  and  K.  C.  B,,  was 
at  thla  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.] 
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him,  he  told  the  President  that  he  had  always  been  attached 
to  Louis  Philippe,  and  if  he  was  to  be  made  the  instrument 
of  saying  or  doing  anything  disa^eable  to  him  or  his  fami- 
ly, he  could  not  accept  it.  The  President  said  he  might  be 
perfectly  easy  on  that  score,  and  that  he  might  go  on  and 
pay  his  respects  at  Claremont  as  soon  as  he  arrived  if  he 
pleased.  Accordingly  the  Admiral  sent  to  the  King  to  offer 
to  wait  on  him,  but  Louis  Philippe  very  sensibly  said  it 
would  only  place  him  in  a  position  of  embarrassment,  and 
that  he  had  oetter  not  come.  I  met  Duchdtel  at  dinner  on 
Thursday  at  Lansdowne  House.  He  spoke  highly  of  the 
French  Ministry  and  of  the  President,  and  he  evidently 
thinks  the  Monarchy  or  Empire  is  more  likely  to  be  revived 
in  his  person  than  in  that  of  any  other  candidAte. 

February  Ibth. — The  Government  got  good  divisions  the 
other  night  on  their  Lrish  questions.  Graham  told  me  (the 
morning  of  the  discussion)  that  he  would  strongly  advise 
them  to  make  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  revise  local 
taxation,  and  connect  that  question  with  the  Poor  Laws.  I 
wrote  Charles  Wood  word  what  he  said,  and  John  Bussell 
acted  on  the  advice.  Tx)rd  Lansdowne  did  not  conceal  from 
me  his  disgust  at  the  resolution  to  which  the  Cabinet  had 
come  of  proposing  a  sort  of  rate  which  is  to  embrace  under 
certain  restrictions  all  Ireland. 

February  24/A. — Last  Tuesday  was  as  disastrous  a  night 
as  any  Government  ever  suffered,  for  it  waa  injurious  and 
humiliating.  Baillie*  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  a 
Committee  of  Liquiry  into  the  administration  of  Ceylon, 
British  Guiana,  and  Mauritius,  with  a  view  to  their  l)etter 
government.  He  afterward  withdrew  Mauritius,  and  the 
Government  resolved  to  give  the  Committee  about  the  other 
two ;  and  they  did  this,  though  they  knew  that  what  was 
really  meant  was  an  attack  on  Lord  Torrington  *  about  Cey- 
lon, and  on  Lord  Grey  on  both  scores.  EUice  and  I  told 
Grey,  whom  we  met  at  dinner  the  day  before,  that  they 
ought  not  to  give  the  Committee ;  but  he  seemed  to  be  all 

>  [Heniy  BailliejEsq.,  of  Bedcastle,  was  then  Member  for  InvernesB-ehire, 
and  a  cbnsidenible  West  Indian  proprietor.  He  waa  assisted  in  organizing  this 
attack  on  the  Colonial  Department  by  Mr.  Matthew  Higgins,  better  known  as 
"  Jacob  Omnium,"  a  man  of  great  wit  and  intelligence.] 

•  [Viscount  Torrington  was  Governor  of  Ceylon  during  a  formidable  insur- 
rection which  had  occurred  in  that  island  in  the  preceding  year.  He  was  vio- 
lently attacked  for  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  suppress  it,  but  he  eventually 
defended  himself,  on  his  return  to  England,  with  complete  success.  Lord  Tor- 
zington  died  in  1884.] 
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for  it,  whether  nolens  or  volens  I  know  not  On  Tuesday 
night  this  motion  came  on,  when  Baillie  made  the  most 
bitter  and  abosiye  speech  that  could  be  nttered.  He  said 
that  he  meant  it  as  a  Tote  of  censure,  and  he  accused  Lord 
Orey  (who  was  sitting  under  the  gallery  all  the  time)  of  the 
most  disgraceful  and  dishonorable  conduct,  especially  in  ref- 
erence to  the  celebrated  Jamaica  Memorial  in  the  House  of 
Commons  last  ^ear.  The  House  went  with  Baillie,  and  against 
Grey  and  Torrington.  The  Ooyemment  met  the  case  in  a 
very  poor,  blundering,  low  way  i  a  sort  of  dodge  was  at- 
tempted and  totally  failed  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment 
S reposed  by  Bicardo.  Peel  said  a  few  oamaging  words,  and 
ohn  Bussell  made  a  very  poor  speech,  which  had  all  the  air 
of  throwing  Grey  over.  The  motion  for  a  Committee  was 
carried  without  any  division  or  resistance,  and  with  scarcely 
any  alteration.  The  effect  was  as  bad  as  it  oould  possibly  be. 
The  Government  and  their  people  were  mortified  and  de- 
jected. Grey  immensely  disgusted,  and  the  Opposition,  espe- 
cially Protectionists,  msolent  and  elated,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  if  they  had  divided,  they  would  have  been 
beaten,  for  all  the  scattered  sections  of  the  Opposition  and 
some  of  their  own  friends  would  have  voted  against  them, 
and  this  has  revealed  the  disagreeable  truth  that  they  have 
in  fact  no  hold  in  the  House  of  Commons,  no  certain  major* 
ity,  and  that  whenever  all  the  other  parties  can  find  a  com- 
mon ground  to  meet  upon,  the  Government  are  sure  to  be 
beaten. 

Graham  called  on  me  on  Thursday  to  talk  over  this  de- 
bate. He  thought  it  very  damaging  and  very  bad ;  John 
Bussell  wretched ;  he  thought  after  Baillie's  speech  he  ought 
to  have  refused  the  Committee  and  abided  by  the  conse- 
quences, standing  up  and  manfullv  defending  Doth  his  col- 
league and  his  employ^.  He  said  he  had  obi^rved  that  Peel 
had  latterly  been  more  ill-natured  to  the  Government,  and 
that  he  still  bitterly  resented  Lord  John's  speech  reviving 
the  old  dispute  on  the  Appropriation  Clause.  Lord  Aber- 
deen says  the  same  thing,  adding  that  Peel  had  never  liked 
Lord  John,  and  that  he  thought  his  conduct  in  attacking 
him,  after  the  support  he  had  given  him,  was  very  bad,  and 
he  resented  it  accordingly,  and  this  was  not  the  last  proof 
he  would  give  of  his  resentment 

March  2d. — A  day  or  two  ago  Bankes  asked  a  Question 
in  the  House  of  Commons  about  the  stores  fumlshea  to  the 
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reyolutionary  Sicilian  GoTemment,  to  which  Palmerston 
made  a  reply,  and  the  matter  dropped.  It  is  very  singular 
that  none  of  the  Opposition  leaders  got  hold  of  it,  for  there 
never  was  a  sWonger  case  coupled  with  all  the  rest  of  Palm- 
erston's  Sicilian  doin^  They  have  so  entirely  mismanaged 
their  case,  and  oontnyed  to  giye  him  so  great  a  triumph, 
and  to  establish  such  a  prestige  of  his  success  and  dexterity, 
that  it  is  now  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  take  the  field 
a^nst  him  afresh  with  any  prospect  of  success.  But  the 
Sicilian  case  is  so  strong  and  so  bad,  that  eyen  now,  when 
the  papers  are  published,  they  may  make  a  good  deal  of  it, 
and  do  Palmerston  some  damage  if  they  manage  the  case 
weU.  His  case  for  the  maritime  interference  after  the  capt- 
ure of  Messina  has  been  thrown  oyer  completely  by  the 
speech  of  General  Filangieri  in  the  Neapolitan  Parliament, 
which  bears  eyery  mark  of  truth ;  aud  I  haye  since  heard 
how  he  got  up  the  story  of  atrocities  supposed  to  be  com- 
mitted, which  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Queen  in  her 
speech  in  Parliament,  and  which  he  repeated  himself  with  so 
much  effrontery  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  Lord 
Lausdowne  so  innocently  repeat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Long  after,  I  belieye  two  months  after  the  interyention,  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Napier,  and  desired  him  to  instruct  the  Brit- 
ish Consul  at  Messina  to  collect  details  of  the  Neanolitan 
atrocities,  and  to  send  them  to  him,  and  this  was  tne  eyi- 
dence  on  which  he  made  the  statements  which  so  materially 
assisted  in  carrying  him  through  the  debate  the  first  night 
of  the  session.  Tne  mention  in  the  Queen's  Speech  of  the 
^*King  of  Naples^^^  instead  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
is  now  said  to  haye  been  a  mere  inady^rtence,  but  I  haye  no 
doubt  it  was  oyerlooked  by  his  colleagues,  but  put  in  by  him 
intentionally  aud  with  a  simificant  purpiose.  It  is  his  whole 
antecedent  conduct  from  nrst  to  last  which  confers  such  im- 

Eortance  on  the  caae  of  the  stores.  Sicilian  agents  came  oyer 
ere  and  applied  to  the  Goyernment  contractor  to  supply 
them  with  stores.  He  said  he  had  none  ready,  haying  just 
supplied  all  he  had  to  Goyernment,  but  that  if  Goyernment 
would  let  him  haye  them  back,  he  would  supply  them  to  the 
agents,  and  replace  the  Goyernment  stores  in  a  short  time. 
Tne  Sicilians  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  by  their  desire  the 
contractor  applied  to  the  Ordnance,  stating  the  object  of  his 
application.  If  the  matter  had  been  merely  treated  com- 
mercially, and  the  contractor^  without  stating  his  object. 
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had  asked  the  GoTernment  to  oblige  him  as  a  conyenience 
to  himself^  it  would  have  been  quite  harmless ;  but  the  ob- 
ject having  been  stated,  it  became  a  political  matter.  So 
the  Ordnance  considered  it,  and  they  referred  the  request 
to  Palmerston  as  Forei^  Secretary,  who  gave  his  sanction 
to  the  transaction.  This  made  the  whole  thing  a  political 
affair,  and  a  direct  assistance  rendered  bv  Government  to 
the  Sicilian  insurgents.  The  Neapolitan  &finister  heard  of 
it,  and  an  apology  to  his  Government  became  necessary.  All 
the  Ministers  saw  the  gravity  of  this  matter,  but  by  the  ex- 
traordinary ffood  fortune  which  never  deserts  Palmerston, 
nobody  found  it  out,  and  not  a  word  was  said  about  it  the 
first  night,  to  the  great  joy  and  surprise  of  the  Ministers, 
who  were  trembling  lest  this  delicate  point  should  be  touched 
upon." 

The  rate  in  aid  for  Ireland  is  making  a  great  stir  and 
very  bad  blood  in  Ireland.  The  evidence  before  both  Com- 
mittees is  very  much  against  it.  Labouchere  told  me  yester- 
day that  the  Commons  Committee  "had  been  much  shaken 
by  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissionere  ex- 
amined before  them  yesterday,  and  the  same  effect  has  been 
produced  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Lansdowne  cannot 
endure  it,  and,  though  it  is  a  Government  measure,  the 
Cabinet  are  anything  but  unanimous  about  it.  Clarendon 
does  not  like  it  either,  but  he  must  have  money,  quocunque 
modorem. 

In  the  midst  of  more  important  affairs  the  exposure  that 
has  just  been  made  of  Hudson's  railway  delinquency*  has 
excited  a  great  sensation,  and  no  small  satisfaction.  In  the 
City  all  seem  glad  of  his  fall,  and  most  people  rejoice  at 

>  [It  is  onrious  that  Mr.  Greville  should  not  havo  rememhered  and  stated 
exaouy  how  this  affiiir  of  the  Sicilian  arms  transpired.  Mr.  Delane  knew  Hood, 
the  arms  contractor— a  man  who  used  to  hunt  with  the  Old  Snrroj  Hounds — 
and  by  mere  accident  learned  finom  Hood  all  this  story.  The  Timet  perceived 
the  importance  of  it,  and  soon  afterward  ohai^^  the  Qovemment  with  having 
connived  at  a  supply  of  arms  ftT>m  the  Queen's  stores  to  the  Sicilian  insurgents}. 
No  notice  was  tasen  of  this  first  charge.  It  was  therefore  repeated  in  stronger 
language.  Upon  this,  Lord  John  Bussell  (who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter) 
tooK  it  up,  said  he  must  inquire  into  it,  and  that  the  chaige  must  he  contradicted 
or  the  practice  stopped.  On  inquiir.  he  found  it  was  all  perfectly  true,  and 
then  it  was  that  he  compelled  Lord  Falmerston,  sorely  against  his  will,  to  make 
a  formal  official  apolo^  to  the  King  of  Naples,  the  man  whom  he  most  hated 
and  despised  in  the  whole  world.] 

*  [Hudson  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  railway  contracts  and  speculations, 
whicn  he  afterward  lost.  He  was  known  as  the  ^*  Bail  way  King,'  and  had 
been  the  object  of  a  most  servile  and  contemptible  homage  In  the  days  of  his 
prosperity.} 
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the  degradation  of  a  purse-proud^  yulgar  upstart,  who  had 
nothing  to  recommena  him  bat  his  ill-gotten  wealth.  But 
the  people  who  ought  to  feel  most  deeded  are  those  who 
are  foolish  or  mean  enough  to  subscribe  to  the  "  Hudson 
Testimonial,"  and  all  the  greedy,  needy,  fine  people,  who 
paid  abject  court  to  him  in  order  to  obtain  slices  of  his  good 
things. 

March  7th. — The  news  from  India  of  Gouffh's  disastrous 
and  stupid  battle'  filled  eyerybody  with  indignation  and 
dismay,  and  a  uniyersal  cry  arose  for  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
On  Saturday  evening  I  met  Lord  John  Eussell  at  tiord 
Granyille's,  and  told  him  so,  entreating  him  to  send  him 
out.  He  answered,  in  his  cold,  easy  way,  that  "it  was  too 
late  now,"  that  the  campaign  could  not  last  beyond  the  end 
of  this  month  or  middle  oi  the  next,  and  that  he  therefore 
could  not  get  out  in  time;  that  they  had  appointed  Sir 
William  Gomm,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  him 
a  high  character,  and  he  thought  all  would  do  well ;  in 
short,  he  seemed  not  inclined  to  do  anything. 

On  Sunday  I  called  on  Arbuthnot  at  Apsley  House,  where 
I  found  the  Duke.  I  talked  to  him  of  the  battle  ;  he  shook 
his  head,  and  lifted  up  his  hands.  I  said  they  ought  to  send 
out  Napier  ;  he  said  ne  had  long  ago  wanted  to  do  so,  that 
now  he  could  not  ^et  out  till  the  campai^  was  over ;  that 
he  hoped  it  would  all  end  well,  though  it  had  been  a  bad 
afair,  and  ill-managed.  I  asked  him  would  Napier  go  if 
they  would  appoint  him.  He  said,  "  Oh  yes  ;  he  would  go, 
he  would  go,"  he  repeated.  He  then  went  away.  When  ho 
was  gone,  Arbuthnot  said  to  me,  "  Though  the  Duke  puts  a 
good  face  upon  it,  and  endeavors  to  make  the  best  of  it,  I 
can  tell  you  (though  he  will  not  say  so  to  you  or  to  any- 
body) that  he  is  extremely  alarmed,  and  thinks  the  state 
of  things  most  serious."  He  then  said  that  the  Duke  would 
like  exceedingly  to  send  out  Napier,  but  that  he  would  ex- 
press no  opimon,  and  ^ve  no  advice ;  that  he  always  said  he 
was  not  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  it  was  not  for  him  to  tender 
advice,  but  he  would  give  it  if  he  was  asked.     I  said  I  had 

1  [The  battle  of  Chillianwallab,  one  of  the  most  Bangnlnary  and  leaat  sue- 
oeraftil  actions  ever  fought  by  the  British  in  India,  took  place  on  Januaiy  18th. 


Lord  Gongh,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  was  nevereiy  blamed  for  his  rash  and 
headstrong  tactics  on  this  occasion.  Bir  William  Gomm  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Qough,  but  he  was  believed  to  be  equally  incompetent.  The 
state  of  India  demanded  a  fiir  stronger  hand,  and  it  was  round  in  Sir  Charles 
Kapier.  Lord  Gough,  however,  defeated  the  Sikhs  shortly  afterward  in  a  sec- 
ond battle  at  G^Jerat.] 
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spoken  to  John  Snssell  the  evening  before,  when  Arbathnot 
said,  if  I  could  do  anything  with  the  OoTemment  to  induce 
them  to  send  Napier  out,  it  would  be  doing  a  great  servicey 
and  he  knew  that  the  Duke  would  afford  eyery  assistance  in 
his  power  for  that  purpose.  I  said  I  would  try.  I  deter- 
mined to  go  and  speak  to  Hobhouse.  *  In  my  way  to  Brooks^s, 
where  I  went  to  look  for  him,  I  met  Lord  Lansdowne,  when 
I  ureed  him  to  send  out  Napier.  He  said  he  would  not  go. 
I  told  him  I  knew  he  would,  and  then  repeated  what  ^d 
passed  at  Apsley  House.  He  said  John  Bussell  had  seen 
the  Duke  the  oay  before,  who  had  said  nothing  about  it. 
I  told  him  the  Duke  would  not  say  anything  unless  he  was 
asked,  but  then  he  would,  and  would  giye  liis  opinion.  I 
then  went  to  Hobhouse,  found  him,  and  urgea  him,  as 
strongly  as  I  could,  to  send  Napier  out,  telling  him  how 
clamorous  eyerybody  was  for  it,  and  what  the  Duke  and 
Arbuthnot  had  said  to  me.  He  acknowledged  that  it  was 
the  only  thing  to  do,  but  that  he  did  not  know  how  the 
Directors  were  to  be  brought  to  consent  to  it,  and  that  his 
haying  the  seat  in  Councu  or  not  made  the  difference  be- 
tween ;e8,000  or  £18,000  a  year  to  him,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  insult  which  Napier  considered  would  be  put  upon  him 
by  excluding  him  from  the  GounciL  Hobhouse  then  said, 
"  You  do  not  know  the  diflSculties  I  haye  had  with  these 
men.  I  haye  brought  the  Gk>yemment,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  the  Queen  all  to  bear  upon  them,  and  all  in  yain. 
It  was  only  the  other  day,  after  the  affair  in  which  Oureton 
was  killed,  that  I  made  another  attempt.  I  sent  to  Sir  James 
Lushington,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  not  then  possible  to  send 
Napier  out  to  India.  The  next  day  he  sent  me  word  that  it 
was  impossible,  for  if  it  was  proposed  not  one  man  would 
yote  for  it.'* 

I  replied,  since  all  the  powers  had  failed,  that  I  would 
bring  one  more  to  bear  upon  them,  yiz.,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  adyised  him  to  go  down  and  announce  the  ap- 
pointment of  Napier  as  Commander-in-Chief;  and  if  the 
Directors  refused  the  seat  in  Council,  to  cast  all  the  respon- 
sibility on  them,  and  ask  Parliament  for  the  additional 
salary.  He  approyed  of  the  plan,  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sary. I  ended  by  urging  him  to  probe  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  would  tell  nim  his  real  opinion  (he  was  to  see  him 
the  next  morning),  and  then  to  take  a  decisiye  step,  and 

>  [8ir  John  Cam  Hobhoose  was  then  President  of  the  Board  of  ControL] 
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send  Napier  out  I  told  him  his  Government  wanted  credit, 
and  that  while  in  the  event  of  any  fresh  disasters  they  would 
incur  an  enormous  responsibility,  and  be  called  to  a  severe 
account  for  not  having  sent  the  best  man  l^ey  could  find, 
by  doing  so  now,  they  would  acquire  reputation,  vigor,  and 
resolution.  The  next  morning  early  he  went  to  Lc^  John 
Bussell,  and  thev  agreed  to  appoint  Napier.  Hobhouse  went 
to  the  Duke,  and  it  was  settled  at  once,  greatly  to  the  Duke's 
satisfaction.  Napier,  however,  took  twelve  hours  bo  consider 
of  it,  and  the  Duke  told  me  he  did  not  at  all  like  it.  The 
Directors  behaved  well,  and,  whether  agreeable  to  them  or 
not,  they  acquiesced  with  a  good  grace.  Ellenborough  ad- 
vised Napier  to  demand  powers  greater  than  had  ever  been 
given  to  any  commander-in-chie^  but  Napier  consulted  Har- 
dinge,  who  advised  him  to  do  no  such  thmg.  He  said  there 
was  no  necessity  for  them,  and  that  he  had  much  better  go 
out  as  all  his  predecessors  had  done.  This  was  sound  ad- 
vice, and  Napier  took  it.  It  would  have  been  most  unwise 
in  a  man  appointed  under  such  circumstances  to  make  ex- 
traordinary demands  upon  the  authority  which  only  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  could  be  induced  to  give  him  any 
powers  at  alL  Hardinge  told  me  this  in  the  Efouse  of  Lords 
last  night. 

The  satisfaction  at  Napier's  appointment  is  great  and 
universal,  but  I  really  believe  it  is  m  a  considerable  degree 
attributable  to  the  accident  of  my  seeing  the  Duke  on  Sun- 
day, and  bringing  him  and  the  Oovemment  to  an  under- 
standing on  the  subject.  If  I  had  not  seen  Hobhouse  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  I  doubt  if  anv  change  would  have  been 
made,  and  am  inclined  to  think  Gomm's  appointment  would 
have  been  carried  out. 

Last  night  in  the  House  of  Lords  Palmerston  got  the 
hardest  hit  lie  has  ever  yet  had,  though  his  skin  is  so  im- 
penetrably thick  that  he  will  hardlv  feel  it.  Some  nights 
ago  Bankes  had  asked  a  question  about  the  Sicilian  arms, 
wnich  Palmerston  answered  in  his  usual  ofl-hand  way,  and 
as  usual  the  matter  fell  flat,  nobody  appearing  to  thmk  or 
care  anything  about  it  Palmerston  made  a  sort  of  explana- 
tion, such  as  it  was,  without  a  word  in  it  of  regret  or  ex- 
cuse, as  if  it  had  been  aU  quite  natural  and  ri^t.  But  the 
matter  did  not  go  ofE  so  easily  in  the  Lords.  Stanley  stated 
the  case  he  had  neard,  and  asked  if  it  was  true.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  at  once  owned  it  was  true ;  he  called  it  ^^an  inadvert- 
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ence'^  I  But  he  said  that  as  soon  as  it  was  known  to  the 
Cabinet^  they  were  deliberately  of  opinion  that  the  per- 
mission ought  to  have  been  withheld^  and  that  instructions 
had  been  sent  to  Temple  in  case  any  complaint  was  made,  to 
apologize^  explain,  and  promise  nothing  of  the  sort  should 
eyer  recur.  A  mpre  mortifying  declaration  for  Palraerston 
(if  anything  can  mortify  him)  could  not  well  be,  and  it  was 
besides  an  exposure  not  to  be  mistaken.  If  this  affair  had 
stood  alone,  it  might  haye  passed  for  an  inadyertence,  but 
conjoined  with  all  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  Palmerston's  Italian  policy,  nothing  can 
well  be  worse.  Palmerston  is  safe  enough  as  far  as  his  office 
is  coDcemed,  and  the  Goyemment  will  not  be  shaken,  but  it 
is  damaging  beyond  all  doubt,  and  when  the  question  comes 
to  be  r^ularly  discussed,  Stanley,  though  now  too  late,  will 
giye  him  a  tremendous  dressing. 

March  16th. — I  haye  been  entirely  occupied  with  the  labor 
and  trouble  of  migration  from  Grosyenor  Place  to  Bruton 
Street,  where  I  took  up  my  abode  yesterday  eyenin^,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  i  have  not  found  time  to  wnte  a  line 
about  passing  eyents.^ 

A  day  or  two  after  Lord  Lansdowne's  explanation  in  the 
House  01  Lords  about  the  Sicilian  arms  Bankes  made  another 
interpellation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  ask  the  same  question  that  Stanley  had  done.  But 
unlike  his  chief  he  made  a  long,  rambling,  stupid  speech, 
which  gaye  Palmerston  one  of  those  opportunities  of  which 
he  neyer  fails  to  ayail  himself  with  so  much  dexterity,  and 
accordingly  he  deliyered  a  slashing,  impudent  speech,  iuU  of 
sarcasm,  jokes,  and  clap-traps,  the  whole  eminently  success- 
ful. He  quizzed  Bankes  unmercifully,  he  expressed  ultra- 
Liberal  sentiments  to  please  the  Badicals,  and  he  ^thered 
shouts  of  laughter  and  applause  as  he  dashed  and  rattled 
along.  He  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  the  question,  merely 
saying  a  few  words  at  the  end  of  his  speech  in  replying  to 
it.  AH  this  did  perfectly  well  for  the  House  of  Cfommons, 
and  he  got  the  honors  of  the  day.  Stanley  was  furious,  and 
all  the  Anti-Palmerstonians  proyoked  to  death,  while  he  and 
his  friends  chuckled  and  laughed  in  their  sleeyes.  John 
Sussell  also  came  to  his  rescue,  and  made  an  apology  for 

>  [Mr.  Greville  remoyed  at  this  time  from  the  house  he  had  occupied,  No. 
40,  Crroevenor  Place,  to  a  suite  of  rooms  in  Lord  Granville's  house  in  Bruton 
Street,  in  which  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.] 
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him,  which  in  his  month  was  very  discreditable,  for  it  was 
in  fact  inconsistent  with  what  Lord  Lansdowne  jfiad  said  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

DUBcalt  Posltloii  of  the  Gorennneiit— A  Ckmd  fn  the  Eist^-ItalUii  AflUra— Snpprpasloa 
of  «  DispAtoh— Sir  ChurlM  Nspier  goes  to  India  -Sir  Jainet  Gimhun's  Alarms— Lord 
John  BusmU's  Position— Battle  of  Noyara— Opposition  to  the  Bepeal  of  the  Narlga- 
tlon  Laws— Sir  James  Oraham^s  PusiUanlmity— State  of  France— Oonfllothur  Tlewa 
on  Irish  Belief— Lord  Jolin  contemplates  a  Peerage— Interriew  of  Lord  Obrendon 
with  Sir  Bobert  Peel— The  NaTlfation  Bill-Maiden  Speech  of  Sir  B.  PeeFs  second 
Son— An  Omission  .of  Lord  Palmerston^s — Lord  Palmerston^a  Opponents— Lord 
Palmerston^s  Defense— A  Trip  to  Scotland— Dr.  Candlish^s  Sermon— HisttMy  of  the 
Debates  on  Foreiirn  Allhirs— Extension  of  the  Su(hage— The  Queen's  Visit  to  Ireland 
—A  Coondl  at  Balmoral— Prince  Albert's  ConversatloQ— Lord  Aberdeen's  Ylewt— 
Lord  John's  Defense  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

London y  March  16/A,  1849. — On  Thursday  in  last  week 
Mr.  Disraeli  made  his  promised  display  in  fayor  of  the  landed 
interest  His  speech  was  Tehementlj  praised  by  the  Tories, 
but  regarded  with  very  different  opinions  by  different  people  ; 
on  the  whole  it  was  not  mnch  admired.  The  night  before 
last,  the  debate  having  been  adjoamed  for  several  days, 
Charles  Wood  answered  it  in  one  of  the  best  speeches  that 
has  been  heard  for  a  long  time,  and  by  far  the  best  he  ever 
made.  Peel  warmly  congratulated  him,  and  he  told  Ellice 
it  was  not  merely  a  good,  it  was  a  great  speech.  This  has 
been  very  useful  to  the  Oovernment  as  well  as  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  himself,  and  both  required  something 
of  credit.  The  Government  are  (as  heretofore)  hampered 
with  measures  which  they  have  brought  forward  with  very 
doubldFul  means  of  being  able  to  carry  them.  The  Bate  in 
Aid  and  the  Navigation  Laws  are  both  in  jeopardy,  though 
this  time  by  no  &ult  of  the  Government,  who  have  done  all 
they  could  to  pass  both.  It  is  a  state  of  things  full  of  difK- 
culty  and  imcertainty.  Every  party  is  strong  enough  to 
thwart  and  embarrass  its  opponent^  and  to  obstruct  and 
dama^  measures  it  dislikes,  and  none  is  strong  enough  to 
have  its  own  way,  and  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand.  All 
this  was  foreseen  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
but  so  many  years  elapsed  during  which  peculiar  circum- 
stances prevented  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  result,  that 
people  forgot  the  prediction,  and  everybody  fancied  matters 
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were  to  be  carried  on  exactly  as  they  used  to  be  before  the 
Beform  Bill  had  destroyed  the  machinery  of  rotten  boroughs^ 
and  let  in  a  flood  of  popular  influence. 

March  20^A. — The  complication  of  foreign  affairs  is  not 
a  little  increased  by  the  bad  humor  into  which  we  haye 
thrown  the  Emperor  of  Russia  by  our  proceedings  at  Con- 
stantinople. BrunuoWy  generally  so  couleur  de  rose  and  such 
a  fast  friend  of  Palmerston,  holds  language  quite  unusual 
with  him.  Oraham  told  me  he  met  him  at  a  great  dinner 
of  diplomats  and  politicians  at  Abei'deen's  last  Wednesday, 
when  he  talked  to  him  with  much  vehemence  and  in  a  very 
menacing  tone.  The  case  is  this :  By  the  treaty  of  Ackerman 
the  Hospodars  in  the  provinces  are  elected  for  seven  years, 
by  that  of  Adrianople  the  election  is  for  life.  The  Emperor 
desired  to  revert  to  this  former  mode,  and  proposed  it  to 
the  Turks.  They  were  disposed  to  consent,  when  Stratford 
Canning  interposed,  prevailed  on  them  to  refuse,  and  so 
excited  them  that  they  assumed  a  military  attitude  and 
began  to  arm.  This  is  Brunnow's  version  of  the  aflbir ;  at 
the  same  time  intimating  that  he  attributed  it  more  to  Strat- 
ford Canning  than  to  P^merston  himsell  It  is  well  known 
that  Stratfom  Canning  is  strongly  anti-Bussian,  both  politi- 
cally and  personally,  but  I  doirt  belieye  he  would  tal^  any 
serious  course  without  beiuff  assured  of  Palmerston's  con- 
currence ;  and  Eddisbury^  told  me  he  had  done  quite  right 
We  suppose  that  Sussia  and  Austria  have  a  perfect  under- 
standing, and  if  it  be  so,  this  is  the  result  of  Palmerston's 
having  quarreled  with  Austria. 

While  clouds  are  gathering  in  that  quarter,  and  the 
Hungarian  war  seems  far  from  its  termination,  the  Danes 
have  denounced  their  armistice,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia 
his,  the  Sicilians  seem  resolved  to  reject  the  Kin^of  Naples's 
terms,  and  war  is  about  to  break  again  with  fre^  fury  over 
half  of  Europe,  France  and  England  alone  remaining  at 
peace  within  themselves,  with  each  other,  and  with  all  the 
world. 

March  26th. — ^Lord  Aberdeen  made  a  strong  attack  on 
Paknerston  on  Thursday  night  about  the  afEairs  of  Piedmont, 
denouncing  his  partiality  for  Sardinia  and  against  Austria, 

>  [The  Bigbt  Hon.  Edwsrd  John  Stanley  was  called  up  to  the  House  of 
liOrda  on  May  12, 1848,  br  the  title  of  Baron  Eddisbunr.  He  suooeeded  his 
fiithor  as  sooond  Baron  Stanley  of  Alderley  in  1850.  tiord  Eddisboiy  was  at 
this  time  Under  Seoretaiy  of  State  for  Foreign  AfOedn.] 
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and  particularly  his  Biippression  of  an  important  dispatch  in 
the  papers  he  had  laid  before  Parliament  at  the  be^nnine 
of  the  last  session.  Lord  Lansdowne  replied  with  his  nsnid 
spirit^  but  he  could  not  parry  the  attack,  and  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  making  a  somewhat  discreditable  defense. 
Brougham  rose  afterward  and  lashed  the  whole  transaction, 
and  mere  it  ended ;  but  Lord  John  was  amazed  at  what  had 
occurred,  and  said  that  he  never  saw  the  Blue  Books  before 
they  are  presented,  and  therefore  had  not  known  what  was 

Sut  before  Parliament  and  what  was  not  It  was  a  very 
amaging  discussion  to  Palmerston,  as  far  as  character  is 
concerned,  but  he  does  not  mind  that  sort  of  damage,  and 
no  other  can  be  done  to  hiiiL 

The  GoT.ernment  are  dissatisfied  with  Dalhousie,'  and  it 
ajppears  to  be  in  agitation  to  recall  him.  Hobhouse  told  me 
that  Napier  had  proposed  to  him  to  make  him  (Napier) 
Goyemor-OeneraL  It  was  not  indeed  a  formal  proposal,  but 
he  said,  "Why  don't  you  make  me  Governor-General  at 
once?"  They  would  have  given  him  a  peerage  if  he  had 
insisted  on  it  as  the  condition  of  his  going  to  India,  but  this 
he  did  not  know.  When  the  command  was  offered  him,  he 
would  not  ^ve  his  answer  without  twenty-four  hours'  con- 
sideration, in  spite  of  all  pressing  to  accept  at  once*  The 
Directors  swallowed  the  pill  with  a  good  grace  enough. 
Three  of  them  voted  against  his  having  a  seat  in  Council, 
the  rest  agreed. 

March  30/A. — At  Althorp  the  last  three  days,  for  North- 
ampton races.  The  day  before  I  went  there  I  sat  for  two 
hours  with  Sir  James  Graham,  who  was  very  serious  and 
very  sad  about  everything,  more  especially  Ireland  and 
India.  I  think  he  now  reg^rets  not  having  gone  to  India, 
and  would  go  if  it  were  again  offered  him.  He  is  now  pro- 
digiously alarmed  at  the  opposition  the  Bate  in  Aid  is  meet- 
ing with  from  the  Northern  Irish,  and  greatly  staggered 
by  Twistleton's*  evidence  and  resignation ;  in  short,  ne  is 
shrinking  from  his  original  opinions  on  this  subiect,  ex- 

fressed  a  great  wish  to  talk  to  Clarendon,  and  discussed 
^almerston  and  foreign  affairs,  ctbm  muUis  aliis.  Among 
other  things  he  spoke  of  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor  to 
Eomilly,  Solicitor-General,  about  the  report  of  a  committee, 

*  [Then  Govemop-Genenil  of  India.] 

•  |Tbe  Hon.  Edward  Twisdeton  had  held  the  office  of  Chief  Poor-Law  Com- 
xmssioner  in  Ireland,  but  had  reoenUy  roBigned.] 
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of  which  Romilly  was  chairman  last  year,  to  inquire  into 
legal  abuses.  Eomilly  had  drawn  up  a  report,  and  he  said 
because  it  affected  the  Master's  offices,  the  Chancellor  in- 
sisted on  burking  it,  and  frightened  Bomilly  from  going  on 
with  it.     As  he  made  it  out,  it  was  a  yery  bad  case. 

Graham  talked  much  of  John  Russell,  and  said  his  loss 
would  be  so  m*eat  that  if  he  was  unable  to  face  the  seyere 
work  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  better  go  to  the 
Lords  and  retain  his  office.  At  Althorp  I  told  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  all  that  had  passed  between  Oraham  and  me.  He 
was  so  much  struck  by  what  he  had  said  about  Lord  John, 
which  chimed  in  with  his  own  feelings,  that  he  resolyed  to 
write  to  him  and  propose  to  him  to  take  this  course,  and 
the  next  morning  he  told  me  he  had  done  so  ;  and  that  he 
intended,  if  Lord  John  did  it,  with  Tayistock's  assent  to 
make  him  a  sufficient  dotation.  This  is  so  great  an  object 
for  him  and  for  his  son,  that  it  will  probably  reconcile  him 
in  great  measure  to  the  sacrifice  of  quitting  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Yesterday  came  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Sardinians  * 
and  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albert,  which  was  receiyed 
with  uniyersal  joy,  eyerybody  rejoicing  at  it  except  Palmer- 
ston,  who  will  be  excessiyely  proyoked  and  disappointed, 
though  he  will  not  yenture,  and  is  too  cleyer,  to  show  it. 
Clarendon  had  a  conyersation  with  him  a  few  days  ago, 
in  which  he  told  Palmerston  how  much  he  wished  that 
Badetzk^  might  crush  the  King  of  Sardinia,  when  Palm- 
erston did  not  disguise  the  difference  of  his  own  opinions, 
and  his  wishes  that  the  Austrians  might  be  defeated.  Yes- 
terday there  was  a  Drawing-room,  at  which  eyerybody,  the 
Queen  included,  complimented  and  wished  joy  to  CoUoredo, 
except  Palmerston,  who,  though  he  spoke  to  him  about 
other  things,  neyer  alluded  to  the  news  that  had  just  ar- 
riyed  from  Italy,  I  met  Colloredo  at  Madame  de  Lieyen's 
(who  was  in  a  state  of  rapturous  excitement),  and  he  told 
us  so  there.  Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  this 
marked  difference  between  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  his 
Soyereign,  and  all  his  countrymen,  and  we  may  be  sure 

1  [Marshal  Badetzky  defeated  the  Sardinian  anny  at  Novaia  on  March  28, 
1849.  Thifl  event  was  followed  by  the  abdioation  of  Charles  Albert,  and  de- 
ferred the  emancipation  of  Italy  for  ten  years.  The  Picdmontese  were  unques- 
tionably the  assailants  in  this  campaign,  hence  it  was  thought  that  they  were 
justly  punished  for  their  presumption.  Lord  Palmerston  was  constant  in  his 
natred  of  the  Austrians  and  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Italy.] 
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CoUoredo  will  not  fail  to  make  a  pretty  story  of  it  to  his 
Court.  The  moral,  howeyer,  is  deplorable,  for  while  it  must 
satisfy  the  Austrians  that  England  has  no  bad  feeling  to- 
ward Austria,  but  the  reverse,  they  cannot  but  see  that  Falm- 
erston  is  permitted  to  drag  the  English  Goyemment  and 
nation  wherever  it  pleases  his  crotchets,  caprices,  or  preju- 
dices to  make  them  go.  I  certainly  never  saw  a  more  gen- 
eral expression  of  satisfaction  than  the  intelligence  of  Ea- 
detzky's  victory  excited  here. 

While  I  was  at  Althorp  the  Duke  of  Bedford  showed  me 
two  letters,  which  Hobhouse  had  sent  him,  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  to  Dalhousie  containin^is  advice  and  opinions 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  runjaub,  which  are  ad- 
mirable, and  show  that  his  mind  is  as  vigorous,  comprehen- 
sive, and  sagacious  as  ever. 

April  1«/. — I  do  not  think  anything  Palmerston  has  done 
has  excited  so  great  a  sensation,  and  exposed  him  to  so  much 
animadversion,  as  his  behavior  to  CoUoredo  at  the  Drawing- 
room  the  day  on  which  the  news  of  Badetzky's  victory  ar- 
rived. Everybody  is  talking  of  it;  Clarendon  told  Ix)rd 
Lansdowne  of  it,  who  was  both  shocked  and  surprised.  The 
impolicy  of  this  unmistakable  display  of  animus  is  the  more 
stnking,  because  we  are  now  (through  Ponsonby)  entreating 
the  Austrian  Government  to  show  moderation,  and  not  to 
exact  large  contributions.  This  is  not  the  first  time  men 
have  suffered  more  from  their  small  misdeeds  than  from 
their  great  ones. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  told  me  yesterday  that  Lord  John 
had  taken  in  very  good  part  his  proposal,  and  had  promised 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  him,  but  said  very  justly  that  he 
must  not  quit  the  House  of  Commons  without  a  clear  neces- 
sity, and  that  it  would  be  very  inexpedient  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Lords  just  at  the  moment  when  a  decision  of  that 
House  may  possibly  upset  the  Government.  This  may  take 
place  on  the  Navigation  Laws,  for  the  Government  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  resign  if  they  are  beaten  upon  it, 
and  Lord  John  was  te  propose  to  the  Cabinet  that  Lord 
Lansdowne  should  announce  their  intention  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Meanwhile  it  is  understood  that  Lord  Stanley  means 
to  beat  them  if  he  can,  and  is  prepared  to  take  the  Govern- 
ment if  it  is  offered  to  him.  The  Queen  asked  Graham  the 
other  night  if  it  was  true  that  Stanley  really  did  mean  it, 
and  he  told  her  he  believed  it  certainly  was  true.    She  then 
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askod  bim  what  would  be  tbe  conseqnence.  He  said  a  strag- 
gle between  the  aristocracy  and  the  democracy  of  the  conn- 
try,  very  i)erilous  to  the  former.  She  said  she  entirely  ^reed 
in  this  opinion.  Lord  John  Bnssell  sent  on  Friday  for  Elles- 
mere,  and  asked  him  to  go  and  talk  to  the  Dnke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  is  goinff  to  Yote  against  the  repeal,  for  they  jnstiy 
think  that  thongn  he  wonld  probably  not  carry  many  yotes 
with  him  if  he  went  with  Goyerament,  he  wonld  carry  a 
good  many  if  he  went  against  them. 
•  Clarendon  has  had  two  interviews  with  Oraham,  with 
very  full,  frank,  and  amicable  discussion  on  all  points. 
Clarendon  is  strack  with  his  ^eat  sagacity,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  pusillanimity  which  goes  &r  to  neutralize  tiiat 
sagacity.  I  have  remarked  this  myself,  and  that  his  judg- 
ment IS  often  blinded  by  his  fears.  We  certainly  may  be 
approaching  a  very  serious  crisis,  but  nothing  will  make  me 
believe,  till  I  see  it,  that  Stanley  and  his  crew  will  come  into 
power,  and  that  the  Queen  will  be  reduced  to  the  deplorable 
necessity,  and  even  degradation,  of  taking  such  a  pack  as  he 
would  offer  her,  and  of  dissolving  Parliament  at  their  bid- 
ding. That  she  would  straggle  to  avert  such  a  calamity, 
and  appeal  to  all  the  statesmen  of  both  parties  to  save  her, 
I  do  not  doubt,  but  there  would  appear  the  fatal  obstacle  of 
Palmerston,  for  assuredly  nobody  will  join  in  any  new  ar- 
rangement by  which  he  would  remain  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
Keeve,  who  is  just  come  back  from  Paris,  gives  a  very 
unsatisfactory  account  of  the  state  of  things  there,  and  of 
the  miserable  uncertainty  about  everything  and  everybody 
in  which  the  country  is  involved.  He  says  that  notwith- 
standing our  close  alliance  and  apparent  intimacy,  there  is 
really  no  amicable  feeling  toward  us,  but  on  the  contrary 
great  jealousy  and  secret  ul-wilL  They  have  no  more  confi- 
dence in  our  diplomacy  than  the  Powers  whom  we  have  sac- 
rificed to  the  French  connection,  and  any  incident  may  any 
day  put  an  end  to  this  connection.  There  is  absolutely  no 
Government,  Odilon  Barrot  has  no  weight,  influence,  or  ca- 
pacity ;  the  President  is  not  unpopnW,  and  that  is  all  that 
can  be  said  of  him.  The  army  iney  hope  is  still  firm,  but 
the  greatest  efforts  are  made  to  corrupt  the  soldiers,  and 
they  read  Pradhomme's  atrocious  jouraal.  He  does  not 
think  that  all  France  is  so  resolutely  pacific  as  we  fancy,  and 
that  a  little  matter  might  again  kindle  a  warlike  spint ;  in 
short,  it  is  a  state  of  things  rail  of  uncertainty  and  therefore 
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of  danger.  Thiers  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  lowest  dis- 
credit. He  is  now  known  to  haye  shown  great  cowardice  on 
Fehmary  24th,  and  this,  which  Frenchmen  neyer  forrive, 
together  with  his  recent  yaciUating  conduct,  has  had  a  fatal 
ef^ct  on  his  influence  and  position,  and  as  he  has  quarreled 
more  or  less  with  most  of  his  old  friends,  he  is  entirely  with- 
out poUidcal  power. 

April  2d. — It  has  been  settled  between  Clarendon,  John 
Kussdl,  and  Charles  Wood  to  giye  up  the  Bate  in  Aid  and 
impose  on  the  Irish  the  income-tax,  which  it  is  said  they 
prefer.  The  two  Ministers  wanted  the  Irish  income-tax 
to  be  for  three  years  instead,  ofputting  it  exactly  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  English.  This  Clarendon  stoutly  op- 
posed, representing  the  extreme  impolicy  of  making  any  dif- 
ference, and  he  at  last,  but  not  without  difficulty,  nmde  them 
give  way.  On  Thursday  last  Peel  made  a  great  speech,  bring- 
ing forward  very  elaborately  his  views  of  Irisn  relief,  but 
without  explaining  how  his  plan  was  to  be  carried  out. 
Giaham  is  dead  against  him,  so  much  so  that  they  have  had 
no  conversation  on  the  subject.  Clarendon  is  equally  against 
him,  as  are  the  Oovemment,  but  Clarendon  determined  to 
see  him  and  talk  it  over  with  him.  They  met  at  Palmer- 
ston's  on  Saturday  night,  when  Peel  treated  Clarendon  with 
extraordinary  ooraiality,  and  Clarendon  proposed  an  inter- 
view, which  is  to  take  place  at  PeePs  house  to-morrow 
morning. 

Ellesmere  went  to  the  Duke  of  Wellinjgton  to  talk  to  him 
about  the  Navigation  Bill,  and  foimd  him  in  excellent  dis- 

S>sition.  He  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  support  the 
ovemment,  and  he  advised  Prince  Albert,  who  called  on 
him  a  day  or  two  ago,  to  keep  quiet  and  say  as  little  as  pos- 
sible on  the  subject  to  anybody. 

A^l  4tth. — The  Duke  of  Bedford  told  me  yesterday 
morning  that  Lord  John  has  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  that  he  will  not  have  the  Peerage 
continued  to  his  son.  His  purpose  is  to  be  created  with 
remainder  to  the  Duke.  He  disapproves  of  poor  Peerages, 
of  men  being  created  without  ample  patrimonies,  and  the 
roperty  which  the  Duke  means  to  settle  on  Lord  John  (he 
id  not  tell  me  the  amount  or  locality,  only  that  it  is  a  good 

?3ntleman's  property)  he  does  not  consider  enough  for  a 
eerage.     I  know  not  whether  he  will  adhere  to  this  resolu- 
tion, which,  if  he  does,  will  form  a  new  precedent.    It  has 
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only  been  mentioned  to  Lord  Lansdowne^  whose  disposition 
is  to  retire,  but  they  will  never  allow  him,  for  his  continuing 
with  them  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  Government 
and  to  Lord  John  himself ;  his  loss  would  be  irreparable  in 
all  ways. 

April  6th. — Lord  Clarendon  *  had  a  long  interview  with 
Peel,  who  received  him  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  even 
warmth.  Their  conversation  was  to  the  last  degree  open 
and  friendly,  and  Peel  professed  the  most  earnest  desire  to 
do  anything  in  his  power  to  co-operate  with  Clarendon  in 
doing  good  to  Ireland.  They  discussed  Peel's  plans,  and 
Clarendon  stated  to  him  frankly  all  his  objections  to  them, 
and  why  a  great  part  of  them  was  quite  impracticable.  All 
this  Peel  received  with  the  utmost  candor  and  good-will, 
and  Clarendon  told  me  he  thought  he  had  completelv  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  to  him  that  much  that  he  proposed  (the 
Commission  particularly)  was  quite  impossible.  1  never  saw 
a  man  more  satisfied  than  he  was  at  this  interview,  or  more 
gratified  at  Peel's  reception  of  him.  Peel  entreated  him  with 
the  greatest  earnestness  not  to  think  of  leaving  Lreland  till 
he  had  accomplished  something  great  and  important  toward 
the  regeneration  of  the  country.  This,  however,  Clarendon 
is  not  very  sanguine  as  to  his  power  of  doing  with  the 
present  Government.  His  indignation  a^inst  his  own 
political  friends  is  boundless.'  He  poured  it  all  out  to  me 
the  other  night,  and  he  is  equally  indignant  about  the 
past  and  hopeless  about  the  future  ;  hopeless,  because  John 
Bussell  is  so  infirm  of  purpose,  that  he  will  not  predominate 
over  his  Cabinet  and  prevent  the  chaos  of  opinions  and 
interests  which  prevent  anything  Clarendon  proposes  being 
done.  Then  he  says  that  the  Chancellor  is  a  great  mort- 
gagee in  Ireland,  and  on  account  of  his  own  personal  in- 
terests he  resolutely  opposes  all  the  plans  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  property  which  by  any  possibility  can  affect  the 
mortgagees.  Lansdowne  and  Clanricarde  are  both  Irish 
propnetors,  so  they  have  their  own  separate  interests.    The 

>  [It  will  be  remembered  that  Lord  ClareDdon  was  at  this  time  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  He  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the  opinion  and  co- 
operation of  Sir  Robert  Peel.] 

*  [The  measure  which  Lord  Clarendon  had  in  view,  and  was  anxious  to^ 
oany,  was  a  Bill  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  incumbered  estates  in  Ireland,  which 
was  ultimately  adopted  and  carried  b^  the  Oovemment  by  the  creation  of  the 
Land  Court.  In  the  course  of  the  thirty  ensuinjg  years,  land  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  fifty  millions  was  sold  under  the  du'eotion  of  this  Court,  and  the 
incumbrances  cleared  off.] 
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consequence  of  all  this  confusion  is  that  he  is  continually 
thwarted  and  baffled  in  his  endeavors  to  carry  measures  he 
thinks  essential  to  the  relief  of  Ireland^  and  he  assures  me 
that  he  has  all  along  predicted  to  John  Eussell  and  (George 
Grey  exactly  what  has  happened.  The  measures  which  the 
Government  are  now  finding  themselves  obliged  to  adopt  are 
the  very  same  which  he  originally  proposed  and  which  they 
rejectea.  He  appears  not  to  have  minced  matters  with  John 
Susselly  but  to  have  spoken  his  miud  freely,  and  visited 
upon  the  Cabinet  in  most  unsparing  criticism  and  reproach 
aU  their  sins  of  omission  and  commission. 

Thursday,  May  11th  {Bruton  Street). — ^For  the  last  fort- 
night everybody  has  been  occupied  with  the  division  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Navigation  Bill ;  the  greatest  whip- 
up  was  made  on  both  sides  that  ever  was  known,  and  the 
lists  made  and  remade  out  with  such  accuracy  that  every 
vote  was  pretlr  well  ascertained,  and  the  numbers  quite 
correctly  calculated.*  Stanley  made  a  magnificent  speech, 
the  best  it  is  said  he  ever  made,  and  one  oi  the  most  brill- 
iant and  effective  ever  made  by  anybody.  He  made  a  sort 
of  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  which  was  both  unjus- 
tifiable and  in  bad  taste.  The  Duke  behaved  oddly  in  this 
matter.  He  gave  repeated  assurances  to  the  Government 
that  he  would  assist  them  in  every  way  he  could,  but  he 
really  gave  them  no  assistance  at  all,  for  he  refused  posi- 
tively to  communicate  with  any  Peers  on  the  subject,  would 
not  speak  to  those  who  wished  to  consult  him,  and  he 
never  opened  his  lips  in  the  debate.  I  am  compelled  to 
believe  that  Stanley  really  meant,  if  he  could  have  de- 
feated this  Bill,  to  have  taken  the  Government  if  ofEered  to 
him. 

The  Protectionists  are  gone  mad  with  the  notion  of  re- 
action in  the  country  against  Free  Trade.  Many  people, 
however,  say  that  distress  really  has  produced  a  very  consid- 
erable change  of  opinion,  and  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that 
in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  the  Irish,  frantic  with  distress, 
would  support  any  Protectionist  Government  to  a  man.  We 
hear  that  Stanley  means  to  overturn  the  Bill  in  Committee, 
as  he  undoubtedly  can,  and  that  the  Government  will  be 
compelled  to  restore  its  integrity  again  on  the  report,  and 
this  18  to  be  the  future  progress  of  the  contest. 

"  [The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  NaviffaUon  Laws  was 
oarried  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  8th  by  a  majority  of  lO.J 
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On  Monday  night  a  great  event  occurred  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Young  Peel,  Sir  Bobert^s  second  son^'  made 
a  maiden  speech  (on  the  Jew  Bill)  of  such  extraordinary 
merit,  that  it  at  once  placed  him  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Its  excellence  and  its  great  promise  were  uniyersally  ad- 
mitted. Peel  came  into  the  House  just  at  the  close  of 
it,  and  it  is  said  that  neither  he  nor  Lady  Peel  had  any 
idea  their  son  was  going  to  speak.  The  appearance  of  a 
young  man  who  promises  something  great,  is  m  these  days 
of  mediocrity  an  occurrence  of  enormous  value  and  im- 
portance. 

May  21sL — ^I  have  been  too  much  occupied  with  the 
Derby  and  Oaks  to  write  about  political  matters,  but  I  can- 
not omit  a  fresh  Palmerstonian  affair,  as  bad  or  worse  than 
any  which  have  preceded  it.  On  Monday  last  Lord  Lans- 
downe  in  reply  to  a  question  of  Beaumont's  said,  that  ^^  no 
communication  whatever  had  been  made  by  the  Austrian 
Government  to  ours  relative  to  their  intervention  in  Italy,'* 
the  fact  being  that  Golloredo  had  five  or  six  days  before 

gone  to  Palmerston,  and  communicated  to  him  by  order  of 
is  Government  their  motives,  objects^  and  intentions,  as  to 
Italian  intervention  in  great  detiEtiL  This  communication 
he  never  imparted  to  his  colle^ues,  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
was  consequently  ignorant  of  it     On  Tuesday  the  news- 

1>apers  reported  Lo^  Lansdowne's  answer,  on* which  Col- 
01^0  went  to  Palmerston  to  complain  of  it.  At  the  Queen's 
ball  on  Wednesdav  night,  Golloredo  spoke  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe and  asked  him  why  he  had  said  what  he  did.  Lord 
Lansdowne  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  acknowledge  his  igno- 
rance. On  Friday,  the  first  day  on  which  the  House  met»  I 
heard  what  had  passed  between  Golloredo  and  Palmerston. 
I  resolved  to  go  to  Lord  Lansdowne.  I  found  him  at  Lans- 
downe House,  just  going  to  the  House  of  Lords.  I  began 
to  tell  him  the  object  of  my  calling  on  him.  He  stopped 
me,  said  he  knew  all  about  it,  that  he  was  going  to  the 
House  to  correct  his  former  statement,  and  ^^  to  make  the 
best  excuse  he  could,"  that  it  was  exceedingly  disagreeable, 
and  the  more  unaccountable  as  he  had  taken  the  precaution 
on  Monday  before  he  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  answer 

1  TAfterward  the  Bk^ht  Hon.  Sir  Frederic  Peel,  E.  C.  M.  G.,  Under-Seore- 
tary  for  the  Colonies,  financial  Secretary  to  the  Ti^niy,  and  a  Railway  Com- 
miBBioner.  He  entered  Parliament  aa  member  for  Leominster  in  Febraazy, 
1849.] 
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Beaamont,  to  send  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  inquire  whether 
any  communication  had  been  receiyed,  and  the  reply  was, 
'^jKTone  whatever/'  On  reference  to  Palmerston  he  had  said 
that  ^^he  had  auite  forgotten  it/'  and  Lord  Lansdowne  told 
me  that  John  Bussell  was  as  much  in  ignorance  of  it  as  he 
was  himself.  I  saw  that  he  was  exceedingly  annoyed,  but 
nothing  seems  to  rouse  any  of  them  to  any  serious  manifesta- 
tion of  resentment  and  displeasure.  This  is  as  bad  a  case  as 
can  be,  but  will  haye  no  more  result  than  any  of  Palmerston's 
other  delinquencies. 

June  dai — ^The  Duke  of  Bedford  told  me  a  few  days  ago 
that  the  Queen  had  been  again  remonstrating  about  Palmer- 
ston more  strongly  than  ever.  This  was  in  reference  to  the 
suppressed  Austnan  dispatch  which  made  such  a  noise.  She 
then  sent  for  John  BusseU,  and  told  him  she  could  not  stand 
it  any  longer,  and  he  must  make  some  arrangement  to  ^t 
rid  of  Palmerston.  This  communication  was  just  as  fruit- 
less as  all  her  preceding  ones.  I  don't  know  what  Lord 
John  said,  he  certainly  did  not  pacify  her,  but  as  usual  there 
it  ended.  But  the  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  get  any 
satisfaction  from  her  Minister  has  been  that  she  has  ^ured 
her  feelings  and  her  wrongs  into  the  more  sympathetic  ears 
of  her  late  Minister,  and  I  believe  that  the  Queen  has  told 
Peel  everything,  all  her  own  feelings  and  wishes,  and  all  that 
passes  on  the  subject. 

It  is  well  known  that  Aberdeen  and  Stanley  have  for 
some  time  meditated  a  vigorous  and  combined  attack  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  and  one  dav  not  lone  since 
Abemeen  said  that  they  did  intend  to  make  £his  attack,  that 
he  and  Stanley  and  Peel  were  all  agreed  on  opposition  to 
Palmerston,  that  of  Disraeli  they  were  not  so  sure,  and  that 
Peel,  though  abhorring  the  foreign  i)olicy,  was  always  in 
dread  of  doing  anything  to  damage  the  Government.  Aber- 
deen had  tried  to  persuade  him  that  an  attack  on  Palmer- 
ston, if  successful,  need  not  affect  the  Government,  that  it 
was  now  proved  to  demonstration  that  a  Protectionist  Gov- 
ernment was  out  of  the  question,  and  that  an  adverse  vote 
would  turn  out  Palmerston,  and  by  so  doing  would  in  the 
end  strengthen  and  not  weaken  the  Government  itself.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  two  courses  were  possible  :  one,  that 
Palmerston  might  resign  and  the  rest  stay  in,  merely  filling 
up  his  place ;  tne  other,  that  they  might  all  resign,  and  then 
wnen  it  was  proved,  as  it  would  be,  that  no  other  Govem- 
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ment  could  be  formed,  that  the  old  one  mi^ht  be  reconsti- 
tuted without  Palmerston,  and  with  certain  changes  and 
modifications.  The  curious  part  of  all  this  is  the  carie  du 
pays  it  exhibits,  and  the  remarkable  and  most  improper  po- 
sition which  Palmerston  occupies  vis-a-vis  the  Queen,  nis 
mistress,  and  his  own  colleagues.  I  know  not  where  to  look 
for  a  parallel  to  such  a  mass  of  anomalies,  the  Queen  turn- 
ing from  her  own  Prime  Minister  to  confide  in  the  one  who 
was  supplanted  by  him  ;  a  Minister  talking  oyer  quietly  and 
confidentially  witli  an  outsider  by  what  circumstances  and 
what  agency  his  colleague,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
might  be  extruded  from  the  Goyemment ;  the  Queen  abhor- 
ring her  Minister  and  unable  to  rid  herself  of  him ;  John 
Russell  fascinated  and  subjugated  by  the  ascendency  of 
Palmerston,  submitting  to  eyerything  from  him  and  sup- 
porting him  right  or  wrong,  the  others  not  concealing  from 
those  they  are  in  the  habit  of  confiding  in,  their  disapnro- 
bation  of  the  conduct  and  policy  of  their  colleague,  while 
they  are  all  the  time  supportmg  the  latter  and  excusing  the 
former,  and  putting  themselyes  under  the  obligation  of  iden- 
tifying themselyes  with  his  proceedings  and  standing  or  fall- 
ing with  him.  The  whole  thing  is  bad,  discreditable,  and 
injurious. 

c7wZy29/A.— Two  months  haye  elapsed  since  I  could  bring 
myself  to  write  anything  in  this  book.  I  was  disgusted  with 
the  occupation,  nothing  interested  me  ;  it  was  useless  to  jot 
down  the  common  course  of  eyents,  which  the  newspapers 
record  far  better,  nothing  of  sufficient  interest  came  to  my 
knowledge  to  make  me  take  up  my  pen. 

In  fact  I  had  got  so  tired  of  eyerything,  and  so  longed  for 
something  fresh  to  stimulate  my  jaded  mind,  that  I  resolyed 
to  make  a  run  into  Scotland,  and  see  Edinburgh,  and  as 
much  of  the  country  as  could  be  visited  in  a  few  days.  I 
really  was  ashamed  of  haying  never  been  in  any  part  of  Scot- 
land. Accordingly,  last  Tuesday  week,  the  17th,  I  went  with 
the  EUesmeres  to  Worsley  (a  place  I  found  immensely  im- 

S roved),  and  on  Thursday  afternoon  I  proceeded  to  Edin- 
urgh.  On  Friday  I  went  all  about  the  town,  new  and  old, 
going  to  all  the  remarkable  places,  and  clambering  to  the  top 
of  Arthur's  Seat ;  on  Saturday  to  see  Melrose  and  Abbots- 
ford,  the  latter  a  miserable  humbug  of  a  place,  ugly,  mean, 
and  not  worth  crossing  the  street  to  see,  and  yet  such  is  the 
influence  of  a  name,  that  crowds  of  traveling  pilgrims  repair 
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to  the  habitation  of  Walter  Scott.  Melrose  is  a  beautiful 
ruin^  but  it  is  I  dare  say  true  that 

*^If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  yisit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight." 

On  returning  to  Edinburgh,  I  went  to  the  Calton  Hill  and 
again  walked  about  the  town.  On  Sunday  morning  the  as- 
pect of  the  new  town  was  curious,  it  looked  like  a  city  of 
the  dead.  In  the  vast  and  ma^ificent  streets  and  squares^ 
there  was  scarcely  a  human  being  movinff  about  or  a  sound 
to  be  hefurd  ;  it  looked  like  a  town  newly  built  that  had  not 
yet  been  used,  and  which  was  waiting  for  its  inhabitants. 
The  effect  was  the  oddest  I  ever  saw  as  I  sauntered  about  for 
an  hour  before  church-time.  By  eleven  o'clock  Princes 
Street  was  swarming,  for  they  are  a  church-going  people. 

I  went  to  hear  the  celebrated  Dr.  Candlish  preach,  and 
was  exceedingly  struck  with  him,  and  with  the  simple  and 
impressive  service.  He  is  very  eloquent,  and  I  was  able  to 
listen  to  a  discourse  above  an  hour  long  without  being  tired, 
which  is  the  best  proof  of  the  merit  of  the  preacher.  The 
service  in  good  hands  is  admirable,  but  all  depends  on  the 
minister,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  such  a  Liturgy  as  ours 
a  preferable  form  of  worship. 

After  church  I  walked  about  the  old  town,  and  dived 
into  the  wynds,  and  examined  the  remnants  of  ancient 
architecture,  and  of  the  old  edifices,  all  very  striking  and 
curious.  In  the  afternoon  by  rail  to  Perth.  There  I  met 
Lord  Glasgow  returning  from  Hay  Mackenzie*s  funeral,  and 
he  induced  me  to  make  an  appointment  with  him  at  Glaa- 

fow  on  Wednesday,  and  go  steaming  up  the  Lochs.  On 
fonday  morning  I  went  to  Dunkeld,  walked  about  the 
place  ;  thence  to  Blair  Athol,  where  I  slept ;  next  morning 
retraced  my  steps  through  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  and 
along  a  beautiful  road  ^  Taymouth ;  found  Breadalbane 
there,  who  took  me  all  over  the  place.  It  is  grand  and 
beautiful,  as  fine  a  place  as  I  ever  saw.  I  could  not  stay, 
but  returned  by  another  road  along  the  Tay  to  Dunkeld,  and 
then  back  to  Perth.  Next  morning  very  early  by  rail  to 
Glasgow.  There  I  met  Lord  Glasgow,  who  had  hired  a 
steamer,  in  which  we  started  and  sailed  up  different  lochs, 
ending  at  Tarbet,  where  we  landed,  went  to  the  foot  of  Ben 
Lomond,  got  into  a  boat  and  paddled  about  the  lake,  then 
returned  to  Kilbimie,  a  strange,  old,  half-neglected  place, 
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yery  comfortable  and  exceedingly  pretty,  and  there  I  slept. 
Next  morning  started  again^  sailed  ronnd  by  Arran  up  Loch 
Fyne  to  Inverary.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  thia 
scenery,  especially  the  approach  to  Inyerary ;  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  were  very  civil,  and  pressed  us  to  stay,  but  we  could 
not^  and  returned  to  Kilbimie.  On  Friday  walked  about  the 
place,  then  by  rail  to  Glasgow,  looked  at  the  town,  and  on 
Daturdaj  morning  by  express  train  to  London.  A  successful 
and  delightful  expedition ;  saw  a  great  deal  in  a  very  short 
time. 

August  8/A. — The  session  closed  during;  my  absence  from 
London.  Its  last  days  were  distinguished  by  a  long  debato 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  foreign  ^airs,  and  a  short  demon- 
stration got  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Palmerston* 
There  is  a  dessous  des  cartes  about  this  affair,  as  follows  :  tho 
session  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when  the  project  (originally 
entertained,  but  abandoned)  of  making  an  attack  on  Palmciv 
ston  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Goyemment  was  resumed, 
and  a  confederacy  was  formed  for  the  purpose  between 
Brougham,  Stanley,  and  Aberdeen,  not  without  mi^yings 
on  the  part  of  Aberdeen  and  his  friends,  for  both  he  and 
Canning '  told  me  they  thought  it  was  too  late,  and  possibly 
might  do  more  harm  than  good.  This  was  a  very  unwise 
confederacy ;  the  only  man  of  the  three  who  was  in  earnest 
was  Aberdeen,  and  he  never  ought  to  have  had. anything  to 
do  with  Brougham.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  this  neld 
day  was  in  preparation,  a  great  whip  began  on  both  sides, 
and  it  was  considerably  believed  that  the  Government  would 
be  left  in  a  minority.  Meanwhile  Lady  Palmerston  was 
furious  with  Brougham,  and  she  wrote  him  some  very  angry 
and  reproachful  letters.  Brougham  had  no  mind  to  quarrel 
with  her.  She  fairly  bullied  him  and  frightened  him,  and  he 
accordingly  threw  over  the  cause  he  h^  undertaken.  He 
made  a  miserable  speech,  which  enraged  bis  colleagues  and 
all  the  opponents  of  the  Government,  who  swore  (and  it  was 
true)  that  he  had  sold  them.  Aberdeen  spoke  weU,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  admirably.  The  Government  was  in  a  minority 
in  the  House,  but  by  dint  of  proxies  got  a  majority  of 
twelve,  so  that  the  whole  thing  was  in  fact  a  failure.  A  day 
or  two  aiter  Palmerston  made  his  devils  bring  on  a  discus- 
sion in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  might  make  a  speech. 
He  replied  after  a  fashion  to  Aberdeen,  that  is,  he  made 
1  [Lord  Caaning  had  been  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.] 
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some  offensive  personal  allusions  to  him,  bat  did  not  attempt 
to  vindicate  bis  own  conduct  in  tbe  essential  particulars. 
Tbis  exbibition  was  trumpeted  f ortb  as  a  great  Palmerstonian 
triumpb,  and  tbe  close  of  tbe  session  bas  left  him  and  bis 
spouse  immoderately  jubilant  It  admits  of  no  doubt  tbat 
in  spite  of  tbe  enormous  case  there  is  against  him.  Palmer* 
ston  bas  not  only  escaped  undamaged^  out  seems  to  be  in- 
Tested  witb  all  tbe  insignia  of  triumpb.  He  is  now  evidently 
endeavoring  to  make  for  bimself  a  great  Badical  interest  in 
tbe  House  of  Commons,  and  tbus  to  increase  bis  i)Ower,  and 
render  bimself  more  indispensable  to  tbe  Government  by 
making  tbem  feel  bow  dangerous  be  would  be  out  of  office. 

August  lith. — On  Wednesday  last  to  Stoke,  on  Pridaj^  to 
Nuneham.  At  Stoke  we  discussed  tbe  very  serious  question 
of  extension  of  tbe  suffrage,  and  Lord  Jobn  BusselFs  position 
m  relation  to  it.  Just  before  tbe  session  ended  Grabam 
spoke  to  Lord  Jobn  on  tbis  subject,  told  him  it  would  be  one 
of  tbe  questions  be  would  have  to  consider  during  tbe  recess, 
as  it  must  occupy  Parliament  next  session,  tbat  be  (Graham) 
was  prepared  to  support  a  measure  of  tbis  kind,  and  tbat  be 
must  tell  Lord  Jonn  tbat  after  his  having  upon  two  occa* 
sions  in  the  House  of  Commons  declared  himself  favorable  to 
some  extension  of  tbe  suffra^,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 

S've  effect  to  those  declarations.  It  is  pretty  evident  that 
rabam  (after  his  wont)  is  afraid  of  not  being  beforehand 
with  public  opinion  or  clamor,  and  tbat  be  is  ready  to  advo- 
cate some  fiadical,  or  at  anv  rate  Liberal  measure.  Lord 
John  seems  to  be  conscious  that  tbis  is  a  very  grave  matter, 
but  he  says  he  thinks  he  can  frame  a  good  measure,  and  be 
intends  to  busy  himself  about  it.  I  called  on  Labouchere  at 
Stoke  on  Thursday  morning,  and  had  some  talk  with  him 
about  it.  He  is  afraid  of  it,  and  sees  all  the  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty of  the  question,  and  is  not  a  little  disgusted  that  the 
agitation  of  it  and  the  necessity  of  some  propnosition  should 
have  been  caused  by  John  BusseU's  committing  himself  as 
be  chose  to  do  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Labouchere  spoke 
also  with  much  disapprobation  of  Palmerston's  parting 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  bis  expressions  in 
reference  to  Hungary  and  Austria  to  please  the  Badicals  with 
whom  be  is  coquetting,  while  they  do  nothing  but  sing  his 
praises. 

I  saw  Lord  Lansdowne  last  night,  lust  returned  from 
Ireland,  having  had  an  escape  on  the  railroad,  for  the  train 
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ran  off  the  rail.  He  said  nothing  oonld  surpass  the  success 
of  the  Queea*s  visit  in  eyery  respect ;  every  circnmstance 
favorable,  no  drawbacks  or  mistakes,  bM  persons  and  parties 
pleased,  much  owing  to  the  tact  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  the 
care  he  had  bestowed  on  all  the  arrangements  and  details, 
which  made  it  all  go  off  so  admirably.  The  Queen  herself 
was  delighted,  and  appears  to  have  played  her  part  uncom- 
monly well.  Clarendon  of  course  was  overjoyed  at  the  com- 
plete success  of  what  was  his  own  plan,  and  satisfied  with 
the  graciousness  and  attention  of  the  Court  to  him.  In  the 
beginning,  and  while  the  details  were  in  preparation,  he  was 
consideraoly  disgusted  at  the  petty  difficulties  that  were 
made,  but  he  is  satisfied  now.  Lord  Lansdowne  said  the 
departure  was  quite  affecting,  and  he  could  not  see  it  with- 
out being  moved ;  and  he  thinks  beyond  doubt  that  this 
visit  will  produce  permanent  good  euects  in  Ireland.  All 
the  accounts  represent  the  material  prospects  of  the  country 
to  be  better. 

London,  Sentember  Ibth. — On  Monday,  the  3d,  on  re- 
turuiuff  from  Hillingdon,  I  found  a  summons  from  John 
Russell  to  be  at  Balmoral  on  Wednesday  5th  at  half-past 
two,  for  a  Council,  to  order  a  Prayer  for  relief  against  the 
cholera.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  so  I  started  by  the  five 
o'clock  train,  dined  at  Birmingham,  went  on  by  the  mail 
train  to  Crewe,  where  I  slept ;  breakfasted  the  next  morn- 
ing at  Crewe  Hall,  which  I  had  never  seen,  and  went  on  by 
the  express  to  Perth,  which  I  reached  at  half-past  twelve. 
I  started  on  Wednesday  morning  at  half-past  six,  and  ar- 
rived at  Balmoral  exactly  at  half-past  two.  It  is  a  beautiful 
road  from  Perth  to  Balmoral,  particularly  from  Blairgowrie 
to  the  Spital  of  Glenshee,  and  thence  to  Braemar.  Much 
-7  as  I  dislike  Courts  and  all  that  appertains  to  them,  I  am 
/  glad  to  have  made  this  expedition,  and  to  have  seen  the 
I  Queen  and  Prince  in  their  Highland  retreat,  where  they  cer- 
tainly appear  to  great  advant^.  The  place  is  very  pretty, 
the  house  very  small.  They  live  there  without  any  state 
whatever ;  they  live  not  merely  like  private  gentlefolks,  but 
like  very  small  gentlefolks,*  small  house,  small  rooms,  small 
establishment.  There  are  no  soldiers,  and  the  whole  g[uard 
of  the  Sovereign  and  the  whole  Eoyal  Family  is  a  single 
policeman,  who  walks  about  the  grounds  to  keep  off  im- 

>  [The  present  Castle  of  Balmoral  was  not  tlien  built.    The  residence  was  at 
this  time  simply  that  of  a  Scotch  laird.] 
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pertinent  intruders  or  improper  characters.  Their  attend- 
ants consisted  of  Lady  Donro  and  Miss  Dawson^  Lady  and 
Maid  of  Honor ;  George  Anson  and  Gordon ;  Birch,  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  tutor ;  and  Miss  Hildyard,  the  governess 
of  the  children.  They  live  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and 
ease.  The  Prince  shoots  everj  morning,  returns  to  luncheon, 
and  then  they  walk  and  dnve.  The  Queen  is  running  in 
and  out  of  the  house  all  day  long,  and  often  ffoes  about  alone, 
walks  into  the  cottages,  and  sits  down  and  chats  with  the 
old  women.  I  never  before  was  in  society  with  the  Prince, 
or  had  any  conversation  with  him.  On  Thursday  morning 
John  Bussell  and  I  were  sitting  together  after  breakfast, 
when  he  came  in  and  sat  down  with  us,  and  we  conversed 
for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  I  was  greatly  struck 
with  him.  I  saw  at  once  (what  I  had  always  heard)  that  he 
is  very  intelligent  and  hignly  cultivated,  and  moreover  that 
he  has  a  thoughtful  mind,  and  thinks  of  subjects  worth 
thinking  about.  He  seemed  very  much  at  his  ease,  very 
gay,  pleasant,  and  without  the  least  stiffness  or  air  of  dig- 
nity. After  luncheon  we  went  to  the  Highland  gathering 
at  Braemar — ^the  Queen,  the  Prince,  four  children  and  two 
ladies  in  one  pony  carriage ;  John  Bussell,  Mr.  Birch,  Miss 
Hildyard,  and  I  in  another ;  Anson  and  Gordon  on  the  box  ; 
one  groom,  no  more.  The  gathering  was  at  the  old  Castle 
of  Braemar,  and  a  pretty  sight  enough.  We  returned  as  we 
came,  and  then  everybody  strolled  about  till  dinner.  We 
were  only  nine  people,  and  it  was  all  very  easy  and  really 
agreeable,  the  Queen  in  very  ffood-humor  and  talkative ;  the 
Prince  still  more  so,  and  tiedking  very  well ;  no  form,  and 
everybody  seemed  at  their  ease.  In  the  evening  we  with- 
drew to  the  only  room  there  is  besides  the  dining-room, 
which  serves  for  billiards,  library  (hardly  any  books  in  it), 
and  drawing-room.  The  Queen  and  Prince  and  her  ladies 
and  Gordon  soon  went  back  to  the  dining-room,  where  they 
had  a  Highland  dancing-master,  who  gave  them  lessons  in 
reels.  We  (John  Bussell  and  I)  were  not  admitted  to  this 
exercise,  so  we  played  at  billiards.  In  process  of  time  they 
came  back,  when  there  was  a  little  talk,  and  soon  after  they 
went  to  bed.  So  much  for  my  visit  to  BalmoraL  I  was 
asked  to  stay  there  the  first  night,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
main there  the  second,  as  the  Braemar  gathering  took  all  the 
horses,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  away.  The  Prince  was 
very  civil  about  my  staying  when  this  was  explained  to  him. 
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I  had  a  -walk  on  Wednesday  with  Aberdeen^  who  came 
over  for  the  CoanciL     He  said  the  Ooyernment  were  going 
on  yery  well  in  all  resjfects  but  one,  but  he  admitted  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  Palmerston^  and  therefore  Lord 
John  conld  do  nothing  bnt  defend  him  ;  that  Peel  would 
not  attack  him  in  the  Honse  of  Commons^  as  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  do  anything  to  weaken  the  present  Uorem- 
ment^  though  he  disapproved  of  Palmerston's  conduct  as 
much  as  Al^rdeen  himself.     He  said  that  Peel  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  progress  and  development  of  his  Free-Trade 
measures ;  that  the  xnresent  Government  alone  could  and 
would  carry  them  out,  and  therefore  he  strenuously  sup- 
ported them,  being  perfectly  conscious  that  he  had  no  party, 
and  consequently  no  power.     This  was  ^ust  what  I  believed 
to  be  the  case  in  reference  to  PeeVs  sentiments  and  conduct. 
He  considers  his  own  reputation  as  a  statesman  staked  on 
the  success  of  these  measures,  and  thinks  of  nothing  else. 
This  is,  however,  a  disagreeable  prospect  for  those  of  his 
adherents  who  followed  his  fortunes  to  the  last,  and  are  now 
left  high  and  dry.     Aberdeen  spoke  much  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince,  of  course  with  great  praise.     He  said  the  Rrince's 
views  were  generally  sound  and  wise,  with  One  exception, 
_    which  was  his  violent  and  incorri^ble  (xerman  unionism. 
'  He  goes  all  lengths  with  Prussia ;  will  not  hear  of  the  mod- 
/  erate  plan  of  a  species  of  federalism  based  on  the  Treaty  of 
I    Vienna  and  the  old  relations  of  Germany ;  and  insists  upon 
I    a  new  German  Empire,  with  the  King  of  Prussia  for  its 
\    head.     I  saw  by  his  conversation  at  dinner  that  his  opinions 
were  just  what  Aberdeen  represented  them  to  be. 

John  Russell  and  I  left  Balmoral,  and  traveled  together 
as  far  as  Perth  on  Friday  morning.  We  discussed  Palmer- 
ston,  his  policy,  his  character,  and  his  conduct,  fully  and 
freely.  Lord  John  endeavored  to  argue  the  Spanish  and 
Sicilian  cases,  but  he  really  had  nothing  to  say  in  defense  of 
Palmerston,  or  in  opposition  to  my  charges  and  assertions ; 
and  by  degrees,  as  we  talked  on,  he  came  to  admit  that 
Palmerston  was  justly  chargeable  with  the  faults  that  I  had 
imputed  to  him.  He  told  me,  moreover,  of  a  case  in  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  interfere  not  long  ago.  When  the 
question  of  the  Piedmontese  indemnity  was  in  discussion, 
our  Government,  as  well  as  the  French,  endeavored  to  per- 
suade that  of  Austria  to  reduce  the  amount  they  at  first  de- 
manded.   With  this  object  Palmerston  wrote  a  dispatch ; 
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bat  he  thought  fit  to  put  into  it^  that  the  Austrians  were  the 
more  bound  to  do  this^  as  the  war  itseli  was  their  own  faulty 
for  if  they  had  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Congress  that  was  to 
have  met  at  Brussels,  as  they  ought  to  haye  done,  it  would 
never  have  taken  place.  Lord  John  said  he  thought  this  very 
useless  and  inexpedient,  and  insisted  on  its  beins  struck  out 
Palmerston  maintained  that  it  was  true.  Lord  John  said, 
true  or  not,  there  was  no  use  in  saying  it,  and  it  was  struck 
out,  much  to  Palmerston's  dislike. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  Lord  John  told  me 
something  about  the  famous  dispatch  of  July  19,'  curiously 
illustrative  of  his  laisser  aller  yfiij  of  doing  business.  After 
acknowledging  it  was  very  injudicious,  he  said,  ^^I  remem- 
ber the  dispateh  was  brought  to  me  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
just  as  I  was  going  to  church.  I  read  it  over  in  a  hurry ;  it 
did  not  strike  me  at  the  moment  that  there  was  anything 
objectionable  in  it,  and  I  sent  it  back.  If  I  had  not  gone  to 
church,  and  had  paid  more  attention  to  it,  it  would  not  have 
gone ;  ^'  and  upon  tliis  dispatch,  thus  carelessly  read  and  per- 
mitted to  go,  hinged  the  quarrels  with  France  and  Spain, 
the  Montpensier  marriage,  and  not  impossibly,  though  indi- 
rectly, the  I'rench  Bevolution  itself. 

Lord  John  and  I  parted  at  Perth.  He  went  on  to  Edin- 
burgh and  I  to  Drummond  Castle,  where  I  stayed  two 
nights.  It  is  a  nand  place ;  the  finest  on  the  whole  I  have 
seen  in  Scotland.  The  gardens,  which  are  so  celebrated, 
really  are  fabulous,  and  unlike  anv  others  I  ever  saw.  From 
Drummond  Castle  I  went  to  Ihillyallan  for  one  night; 
thence  to  Drumlanrig  for  two.  This  is  a  magnificent  place, 
the  situation  of  the  Castle  unrivaled,  and  presenting  a  noble 
object  in  a  hundred  different  views.  The  gardens  are  more 
extensive  and  more  enjoyable,  but  not  so  cunous  as  at  Drum- 
mond Castle.  I  went  on  Wednesday  to  Worsley,  and  on 
Thursday  returned  to  town,  excessively  amused  and  inter- 
ested with  my  expedition,  and  more  than  ever  delighted 
with  Scotland. 

*  [Thifl  was  the  oelebmted  dispatch  "with  reference  to  the  marriage  of  the 
Qneeu  of  Spain,  in  which  Lord  FaimerBton  named  the  Cobui];  Prince  as  one  of 
the  candidates  for  her  hand.] 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

The  Gmo  of  Oorluun  ««.  the  Blehop  of  Exeter— Death  of  T^ord  Atyanley—The  Session 
opened— State  of  Psrtiee— Gloods  arise— The  Greek  Afliftir-The  Ceylon  Committee— 
The  Removal  of  Lord  Boden— The  Paeiflco  AlBdr— Lord  Clarendon  arrlTvs— The 
Doiljr*8  Brae  Debate— The  Irish  Incumbered  Estates  Act— The  Greek  AflUr— Coo- 
versation  with  Sir  fiobert  Peel— The  Boden  AffiOr— The  Qoeen's  View  of  Lord  Palm> 
erston*s  Foreign  Policy— Debate  <»  Mr.  DisraeH^s  Motfcm— Mr.  Ohidstone'e  lilqalTocal 
Position— GriUon's  Clnb- Pr«carions  Position  of  the  Oovenmient— The  Gorham 
Judgment— The  African  Squadron- Ministerial  Troubles— The  Greek  Dispute— Lord 
Camobell  Lord  Chief-Justioe— Negotiation  between  the  Branches  of  the  House  of 
Bonn>on— The  Frendi  Ambassador  recalled  frtun  London— Lord  Palmerston's  Pre- 
varications—The  Case  of  the  French  Government- Intention  to  remove  Lord  Palm- 
erston  from  the  Foreign  Offioe— First  Speech  of  Mr.  Stanley— Sir  James  Graham's 
Schemes  of  Reform— Debate  In  the  Lords  on  the  Greek  Dispute— Effects  of  the  Divia- 
ion— Lord  Palmerston's  Great  Speech. 

London,  January  16/A,  1850. — Since  I  first  began  to  keep 
a  journal  I  do  not  believe  so  long  an  interval  has  ever  elapsed 
as  between  the  last  time  I  wrote  anything  and  now.  With- 
out there  having  been  any  matter  of  great  importance^  there 
have  been  fifty  small  things  I  might  have  recorded  at  least 
as  interesting  as  one  half  that  these  books  contain ;  but  I 
know  not  why,  I  have  never  felt  the  least  inclination,  but, 
on  the  contrarv,  a  considerable  aversion,  to  the  occupation. 
I  have  over  ana  over  again  resolved  to  recommence  writing, 
and  as  often  have  failed  from  an  inexplicable  repuraance  to 
execute  my  purpose.  I  am  at  last  induced  to  take  up  my 
pen  to  put  down  what  has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  Oorham 
and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  because  this  is  a  matter  which 
excites  great  interest,  which  will  not  speedily  be  forgotten, 
and  on  which  it  is  desirable  there  should  be  some  authentio 
account,  especially  in  respect  to  those  parts  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  are  not  publicly  known.  The  details  of  the  case 
itself  are  to  be  found  in  a  hundred  publications,  and  I  shall 
therefore  confine  myself  to  what  passed  behind  the  curtain. 
Jenner  *  having  given  judgment  in  the  Court  of  Arches  in 
favor  of  the  Bishop,  Gorham  appealed  to  the  Privy  OounciL 
We  first  had  to  consider  what  steps  we  should  take  to  form 
a  competent  Court  It  was  immediately  settled  that  the  two 
Archbishops  and  the  Bishop  of  London  *  should  be  invited  to 
attend,  and  1  wrote  them  letters,  setting  forth  the  clause  in 

»  [Sir  Herbert  Jenner,  then  Bean  of  the  Arches,  had  given  judj^mcnt  a^inst 
Mr.  GorhanK  who  was  the  promoter  of  the  **  Duplex  Querela"  for  institution  to 
the  living  of  Brampford  Speke,  which  was  the  oommencoment  of  these  oelo- 
bruted  proceedings.] 

•  [Dr.  Sumner  was  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbniy ;  Dr.  Muagrave,  Arch- 
bishop of  York ;  Dr.  Blomlield,  Bishop  of  London.] 
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the  Privy  Oouncil  Act  by  which  the  Queen  was  aathorized  to 
sammon  them^  telling  them  they  could  not  Tote,  but  signify- 
ing the  desire  of  the  Lord  President  they  would  attend  to 
give  their  opinions  to  the  Judicial  Committee.  The  two 
Archbishops  wrote  answers  that  they  would  come ;  the 
Bishop  of  London  sent  no  answer,  and  I  found  out  after- 
ward that  he  would  haye  preferred  the  attendance  of  the 
prelates  being  dispensed  with.  We  then  considered  whom 
we  should  get  to  form  the  Conrt,  and  after  a  consultation 
with  Lord  Lansdowne,  it  was  settled  that  the  whole  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  should  be  summoned,  but  with  an  inti- 
mation that  while  it  had  been  considered  advisable  to  send 
a  summons  to  every  member  of  the  Court  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  question,  their  attendance  was  not  im- 
perative. It  was  also  deemed  very  desirable  to  have  at  least 
one  Common  Law  Judge  there.  In  the  Court  of  Delegates 
a  Common  Law  Judge  was  always  indispensable,  and  Baron 
Parke  had  often  pronounced  a  strong  opinion  that  one  ought 
always  to  be  present  in  those  Appeals  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee which  formerly  went  to  the  Delegates.  We  had, 
however,  great  diflSculty  in  getting  one  ;  neither  WiWe  nor 
Pollock  would  consent  to  attend,  and  Parke  had  made  an 
engagement  to  go  into  the  country.  At  length,  finding  that 
unless  Parke  agreed  to  come  we  should  have  no  Common 
Law  Judge,  I  wrote  him  a  strong  and  pressing  letter,  urging 
him  to  attend  ;  and  having  got  the  Lord  President  to  back 
me  up,  he  agreed  to  give  up  his  engagement  and  assist  at 
the  hearing  of  the  case.  The  Court  was  finally  composed  of 
Lords  Langdale  and  Campbell,  Baron  Parke,  Vice-Chancel- 
lor  Knight  Bruce,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  Mr.  Pemberton 
Leigh.  Lord  I^nsdowne  came  the  first  day  and  opened  the 
proceedings  ;  made  a  short  speech,  stating  that  Her  Majesty 
had  been  advised  to  summon  the  prelates  in  so  important  a 
case,  and  that  he  himself  did  not  contemplate  attending 
throughout  the  hearing,  as  he  did  not  consider  himseU 
competent  to  act  as  a  Judge  in  that  Court,  though  always 
ready  to  render  his  assistance  in  arranging  their  proceedings, 
and  then  having  fairly  launched  them  he  went  away.  The 
cause  was  very  elaborately  and  very  ably  argued  by  Turner 
for  €h>rham,  and  Baddeley  for  the  Bishop.  The  Court  was 
crammed  full  almost  every  day,  and  the  interest  very  great. 
It  was  conducted  with  ^reat  moderation  and  decorum  on 
all  sides,  with  one  exception.    At  the  end  of  his  speech  Bad- 
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deley  very  injudicionslv  and  rery  indecently  made  a  personal 
attack  on  the  Archbisnop  of  Canterbury.  He  charged  him 
with  haying  given  a  living  to  a  man  holding  ^rfaam's 
opinions,  and  therefore  bein^  prejudiced  in  this  case.  The 
Prelate,  with  some  emotion,  out  very  mildly,  explained  that 
he  had  given  the  living  to  the  clergyman  in  question  before 
he  had  published  the  book  in  which  these  opinions  were  said 
to  be  enunciated,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  about  them. 
Baddeley  made  a  sort  of  apology,  and  Campbell  rebuked  him 
with  some  severity,  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  the 
ability  of  his  speech,  and,  with  this  exception,  its  moderation 
and  becoming  tone.  When  the  arguments  were  over,  the 
Lords  remained  in  discussion  for  some  time.  The  Prelates 
all  said  they  should  like  to  take  time  to  consider  their 
opinions,  and  then  to  give  them  in  writing.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  they  should  meet  again  on  the  15th,  when  they 
would  read  their  written  opinions  to  the  Judicial  Committee ; 
and  it  was  also  settled  that  Lord  Langdale  should  draw 
up  the  Report.  There  was  not  much  d^ussion,  but  it  was 
evident  from  what  passed  that  the  judgment  would  be 
reversed.  Yesterday  afternoon  they  assembled  again.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  began.  His  paper  was  excellent 
He  showed  that  opinions,  if  not  identical  with,  yet  very  like, 
those  of  Gorham  had  been  held  by  a  host  of  great  and  good 
Churchmen,  and  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Bishop 
was  not  justified  in  refusing  to  induct  nim.  The  Archbishop 
of  York  followed.  He  gave  the  same  opinion,  bat  in  a  much 
less  able  paper.  Then  came  the  Bisnop  of  London.  He 
said  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  two  Archbishops,  so  far  as 
they  had  gone  ;  intimated  that  his  first  impression  had  been 
the  same  as  theirs,  but,  in  looking  more  closely  into  Gor- 
ham's  doctrine,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
gone  considerably  beyond  what  had  ever  been  held  by  any  of 
the  eminent  persons  whom  the  Archbishop  had  quoted,  and 
that  he  had  distinctly  laid  down  positions  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  efficacy  of  the  Baptismal  Sacrament,  and  that 
this  he  could  not  get  over.  He  therefore  gave  an  opinion, 
though  it  did  not  seem  to  be  a  very  decided  one,  against 
Gorham.  The  Lords  tiianked  the  Prelates,  and  begged  for 
copies  of  their  several  papers,  and  then  they  proceed^  very 
briefly  to  state  their  own  views.  Lord  Langdale  said  a  very 
few  words  against  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below.  Baron 
Parke  said  he  had  written  his  opinion,  and  they  begged  him 
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to  read  it.  It  was  a  very  good  argument,  of  which,  how- 
eyer,  he  did  not  read  the  whole,  and  he  agreed  with  Lord 
Langdale.  Campbell  neither  made  a  speech  nor  read  a 
paper,  but  took  a  similar  view.  Lnshington  said  he  had 
written  out  his  opinion,  but  had  not  bronght  his  paper  with 
him.  He  made,  however,  a  short  speech,  very  good  indeed, 
in  which  he  pronounced  a  strong  opinion  against  the  Bishop, 
commenting  in  severe  terms  upon  the  nature  of  the  exami- 
nation, and  setting  forth  the  great  danger  to  the  peace  of 
the  Church  which  would  result  from  a  judicial  declaration 
on  their  part  that  Gorham's  opinions  were  clearly  proved  to 
be  heretical.  After  him  came  Knight  Bruce,  who  read  a 
paper  of  moderate  length,  but  strongly  condemnatory  of 
Gorham,  and  for  aflRrming  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below. 
Femberton  Leigh  was  the  last.  He  said  he  had  not  been 
prepared  to  express  any  opinion,  having  conceived  that  they 
were  only  to  meet  to  hear  those  of  the  filiates ;  but  he  made 
a  very  short  speech,  in  which  he  gave  a  very  decided  opinion 
for  reversing  the  judgment ;  and  he  showea  very  clearly  that 
if  there  were  some  answers  of  Gorham's  which  appeared  to 
bear  out  the  Bishop  of  London's  view  of  the  matter,  there 
were  others  by  which  they  were  neutralized,  and  in  which 
he  gave  his  unqualified  assent  and  consent  to  those  doctrines 
of  the  Church  which  the  Bishops  alleged  that  he  rejected. 
Some  conversation,  all  very  amicable,  then  ensued,  and  the 

auestion  was  settled.  Lord  Langdale  undertook  to  prepare 
tie  judgment.  The  Bishop  of  I>)ndon  said  he  hoped  noth- 
ing would  be  said  in  it  conaemnatory  of  the  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter's doclrine,  at  which  they  all  exclaimed  that  they  would 
take  care  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done ;  they  would  steer  as 
clear  as  possible  of  any  declaration  of  opinion  as  to  doctrine, 
and  found  their  judgment  on  this,  tnat  it  had  not  been  , 
proved  to  them  that  Gorham  had  put  forth  any  doctrine  so 
elearly  and  undoubtedly  at  variance  with  the  Articles  and 
formularies  as  to  warrant  the  Bishop's  refusal  to  induct  him. 
Lushington  said  he  had  the  neatest  difficulty  in  making  out 
what  G^rham's  doctrine  really  was,  and  he  was  much  struck 
with  the  fact  that,  in  no  part  of  the  Bishop's  pleadings,  did 
he  say  explicitly  with  what  he  charged  him.  They  then 
separated,  no  time  having  been  fixed  for  giving  judraient. 
But  for  Knight  Bruce  it  would  be  unanimous ;  but  he  will 
never  give  waj,  and  this  will  prevent  their  declaring  that 
they  are  unanimous. 
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January  23rf. — If  I  had  not  been  too  lazy  to  write  about 
anybody  or  anything,  I  should  not  haye  suffered  the  death 
of  "^Lord  Alvanley  to  pass  without  some  notice.  The  world, 
however,  has  no  time  to  think  of  people  who  are  out  of  its 
sight,  and  a  long  illness  which  had  confined  him  entirely, 
and  limited  his  society  to  a  few  old  friends,  caused  him  to 
be  forgotten,  and  his  departure  out  of  life  to  be  almost  un- 
observed. There  was  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  very 
different,  during  those  many  years  when  his  constant  spirits 
and  good-humor,  together  with  his  marvelous  wit  and  drol- 
lery, made  him  the  delight  and  ornament  of  society.  I  know 
no  description  of  him  so  appropriate  as  the  cnaracter  of 
Biron  in  **  Love's  Labor's  Lost "  : 

....  "A  merrier  man,  v 

Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  nerer  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal : 
Hia  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit, 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest. 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (conceit^s  expositoi) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words, 
That  aged  years  pUy  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished ; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse." 

He  was  originally  in  the  army,  came  early  into  the  world, 
and  at  once  plunged  into  every  sort  of  dissipation  and  ex- 
travagance. He  was  the  most  distinguished  of  that  set  of 
rouis  and  spendthrifts  who  were  at  the  height  of  the  fashion 
for  some  years—consisting  of  Brummel,  Sir  H.  Mildmay, 
Lord  Sidney  Osborne,  Foley,  John  Payne,  Scrope  Davies,  and 
several  others,  and  when  all  of  them  were  ruined  and  dis- 
persed (most  of  them  never  to  recover),  Alvanley  still  sur- 
vived, invulnerable  in  his  person,  from  being  a  Peer,  and 
with  the  means  of  existence  in  conse(}uence  of  the  provident 
arrangement  of  his  uncle,  who  left  him  a  considerable  prop- 
erty in  the  hand  of  trustees,  and  thus  preserved  from  the 
grasp  of  his  creditors.  He  was  naturally  of  a  kind  and  affec- 
tionate disposition,  good-natured,  obliging,  and  inclined  to 
be  generous ;  but  he  was  to  the  last  degree  reckless  and  prof- 
ligate about  money ;  he  cared  not  what  debts  he  incurred, 
and  he  made  nothing  of  violating  every  sort  of  pecuniary 
enga^ment  or  obligation.  He  left  the  friends  who  assisted 
him  m  the  lurch  without  remorse,  and  such  was  the  bonhomie 
of  his  character,  and  the  irresistible  attraction  of  his  society. 
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that  thej^  inTariably  forgave  him,  and  after  exhausting  their 
indignation  in  complaints  and  reproaches,  they  became  more 
intimate  with  him  than  before.  Many  a  person  has  been 
astonished,  after  hearing  the  tale  of  Alyanley's  abominable 
dishonesty  and  deceit,  to  see  the  plaintiff  and  the  culprit  the 
dearest  of  friends  in  the  world.  He  was  a  great  example 
how  true  it  is  that — 

L*agr6mcnt  oouvrc  tout,  il  rend  tout  16gitimc ; 
Aujourd'hni  dans  le  monde  il  n'y  a  qu'un  seul  crime, 
C'est  Tennui :  pour  le  f uir  tous  les  moyens  sont  bons. 

When  I  recollect  his  constant  treacheries,  and  the  never-fail- 
ing placability  of  his  dupes,  I  always  think  of  the  story  of 
Manon  I'Escaut,  of  whom  he  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a 
male  prototype.  It  would  be  very  dif&cult  to  convey  any 
idea  of  the  sort  of  agreeableness  which  was  so  captivating  in 
him.  He  did  not  often  say  very  witty  things ;  it  was  not 
uproarious  mirth,  and  jokes  exciting  fits  of  laughter  like 
Sydney  Smith  ;  he  was  unlike  any  of  the  great  luminaries  of 
bis  own  or  of  bygone  times ;  but  ne  was  delightful.  He  was 
so  gay,  so  natural,  so  irresistibly  comical,  he  diffused  such 
cheerfulness  around  him,  he  was  never  ill-natured ;  if  he 
quizzed  anybody  and  bantered  them,  he  made  them  neither 
angry  nor  unhappy  ;  he  had  an  even  and  constant  flow  of 
spirits,  and  till  his  health  became  impaired  you  were  sure  of 
mm  in  society.  He  was  vain,  but  it  was  a*  harmless  and 
amusing  vanity,  which  those  who  knew  him  well  understood 
fmd  laughed  at  He  had  rioted  in  all  the  dissipations  of  play 
and  wine  and  women,  and  for  many  years  (a  liaison  which 
began  when  neither  were  very  young,  and  was  the  richauffS 
of  an  earlier  affair,  before  she  was  married)  he  was  the  notori- 
ous and  avowed  lover  of  Lady .     What  Burke  says  with 

a  sort  of  mock  modesty  of  himself,  was  true  of  Alvanley— he 
had  ^^read  the  book  of  life  for  a  long  time,  and  other  books 
a  little  1 "  For  the  first  years  of  his  life  he  was  too  entirely 
plunged  in  dissipation  and  debauchery  to  repair  in  any  way 
the  deficiencies  of  a  neglected  education ;  later,  he  read  a 
good  deal  in  a  desultory  way,  and  acquired  a  good  store  of 
miscellaneous  information.  At  one  period  he  addicted  him- 
self to  politics,  but  he  never  made  any  fi^re  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  having  no  parliamentary  experience,  no  oratorical 
genius,  and  no  foundation  of  knowledge.  But  it  was  during 
this  period  that  he  signalized  his  courage  in  his  duel  with 
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younff  O'Oonnell.  Before  that  eyent,  for  no  particular  reason 
but  that  he  was  only  known  as  a  Toluptuary,  no  very  high 
idea  was  entertained  of  his  jiersonal  brarery ;  but  on  this 
occasion  it  shone  forth  with  CTeat  lustre,  for  no  man  erer 
exhibited  more  resolution  or  indifference  to  danger.  For  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life  he  was  afSicted  with  painful  dis- 
eases, and  his  suffering  were  incessant  and  intense.  He 
bore  them  all  with  a  fortitude  and  a  cheerfulness  which  neyer 
failed  him,  and  which  excited  universal  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration. 

February  2d. — The  session  opened  on  Thursday,*  and 
Ministers  got  a  great  victory  in  the  House  of  Lords  the 
same  night,  and  yesterday  another  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons so  signal  and  decisive  as  to  leave  no  uncertainty  in 
respect  to  the  agricultural  questions,  or  the  stability  of  the 
Government  -^ter  all  the  sound  and  fury  which  have  per- 
vaded the  country,  and  the  formidable  attitude  they  assumed, 
they  entered  on  the  parliamentary  contest  in  a  very  feeble 
ana  apparently  undecided,  if  not  disunited  manner.  And 
nothing  could  be  more  shocking  than  the  contrast  between 
the  rage  and  fury,  the  denunciations  and  determinations  of 
the  Protectionists  all  over  the  country  for  months  past,  and 
the  moderate  language  and  abstinences  from  all  specific 
demands  on  the  -psLvt  of  the  leaders  in  both  Houses.  Stanley, 
who  has  never  said  or  written  a  syllable  during  the  recess, 
and  kept  aloof  from  all  a^tation,  made  a  very  reasonable 
8j>eech,  disclaiming  any  wish  to  interrupt  the  experiment, 
which  he  was  sure  would  fail,  and  only  re<^uiring  that  if  it 
did  fail,  we  should  retrace  our  steps.  This  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  Bichmond,  who  was  coarse  and  violent,  and 
declared  he  wanted  to  turn  out  the  Government,  and  restore 
Protection  at  once.  In  the  other  House,  Disraeli  was  yery 
bad,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  making  out  what  he 
meant  or  was  driving  at  Gobden  was  very  good,  and  had 
much  the  best  of  him.  ^  All  this  disunion  and  weakness 
ended  in  good  divisions,  an  exposure  of  the  weakness  and 
inefficiency  of  the  Tory  jiarty,  and  apparently  putting  the 
Government  at  their  ease  and  into  smoc^h  water. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  apparent  prosperity  many 
people  (of  whom  I  am  one)  are  far  from  easy  at  the  state  of 

>  [Parliament  was  opened  by  Coramission  on  January  81st.  A  Proteotioniet 
amendment  to  the  Adoress  was  defeated  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords  by  152  to  108, 
and  in  the  Hou^e  of  OommonB  by  811  to  192.] 
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affairs.  The  Opi)08ition  are  rabid,  and  bent  on  annoying 
and  damaging  tne  Government  in  every  way  they  can.  The 
Badicals  are  lying  in  wait  to  take  advantage  of  their  resent- 
ment and  turn  it  to  their  own  purpose.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  the  Free-Trade  '*  experiment,"  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
fearful  and  a  doubtful  one  ;  and  even  supposing  it  to  succeed 
(as  I  think  it  will  in  the  long  run),  there  are  so  many  weak 
and  vulnerable  landlords  and  tenants,  that  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  intermediate  havoc  and  distress ;  and  the 
farmers  have  been  so  terrified  and  excited  by  their  leaders 
and  orators,  that  there  is  good  reason  to  fear,  when  they  find 
Protection  cannot  be  had,  that  they  will  become  financial 
reformers,  break  through  all  the  old  patriarchal  ties,  and  go 
to  any  lengths  which  they  may  fancy  they  can  make  instru- 
mental to  their  relief.  The  IVotectionists  have  had  the  folly 
to  poison  and  pervert  their  minds,  and  to  raise  a  spirit  they 
will  find  it  difficult  either  to  manage  or  subdue.  In  shor^ 
the  country  is  in  a  greater  state  of  fermentation  and  uncer- 
tainty than  I  have  ever  known  it,  and  its  conservative  quali- 
ties, and  faculty  of  righting  itself^  and  resisting  extreme 
dangers,  will  be  put  to  a  severe  test. 

i^bruary  10m. — The  brightness  of  the  Ministerial  pros- 
pect was  very  soon  clouded  over,  and  last  week  their  disasters 
began.  There  was  first  of  all  the  Greek  affair,  and  then 
the  case  of  the  Ceylon  witnesses — matters  affecting  Lord 
Pdmerston  and  Lord  Grey.  The  Greek  case  will  probably 
be  settled,  thanks  to  French  mediation,  but  it  was  a  baa 
and  discreditable  affair,  and  has  done  more  harm  to  Palm- 
erston  than  any  of  his  greater  enormities. '  The  other 
Ministers  are  extremely  annoyed  at  it,  and  at  the  sensation 
it  has  produced.  The  disgust  felt  at  these  bullying  and 
paltry  operations  is  great  and  universal,  and  it  will  of  coarse 
tend  to  make  us  still  more  odious  abroad.  As  far  as  Palmer- 
ston  himself  is  concerned,  he  will  as  usual  escape  unscathed, 
quite  ready  to  plunge  into  any  fresh  scrape  to-morrow,  un- 
corrected and  unchecked  ;  he  bears  a  charmed  life  in  politics, 
he  is  so  popular  and  so  dexterous  that  he  is  never  at  a  loss, 

>  [In  coDMquonoe  of  the  Matut  in  these  Journals  from  September  to  Janu- 
ary, no  mention  has  ^et  been  made  of  the  demands  on  the  Ureek  Oovemmcnt 
in  favor  of  Don  Pa^co,  a  Gibraltar  Jew,  by  order  of  Lord  Palmerston,  but 
they  led  to  yery  serious  oonseqnenoes.  On  January  18, 1860,  Admiral  Parker 
proclaimed  a  Mookade  of  the  Pimus,  the  Greek  Government  having  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  British  oUima.  On  February  5th,  France  offered  her  ffood 
offices  as  a  mediator;  but  this,  as  will  be  seen,  did  not  settle  the  question.] 
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nor  afraid,  nor  discomposed.  He  is  supported  by  his  own 
party ;  the  Peelites  will  not  attack  him  lor  fear  of  hurting 
the  (ioTernment ;  and  he  is  the  pet  of  the  Badic^,  to  whom 
he  pays  continual  courts  giving  them  sops  in  the  shape  of 
Liberal  speeches,  Hungarian  sympathies^  and  claptrap — 
unmeaning  yerbia^  of  different  sorts. 

Very  different  is  the  case  of  Grey.  He  is  as  unpopular 
as  the  other  is  popular.  The  House  of  Commons  swarms 
with  his  bitter  enemies,  and  he  commands  very  few  friends. 
Notwithstanding  his  great  and  undeniable  abihties,  he  com- 
mitted blunders,  which  proceed  from  his  contempt  for  the 
opinion  of  others,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clings  to 
his  own ;  and  while  those  who  know  him  are  aware  that  a 
man  more  high-minded,  more  honorable  and  conscientious 
does  not  exist,  he  has  contrived  to  make  himself  pass  for  a 
Minisfcer  whose  word  cannot  be  relied  on.  This  last  f^Sair  of 
the  Oeylon  witnesses  is  indeed  well  calculated  to  confirm 
such  an  impression,  and  to  heap  additional  odium  on  his 
head.  It  is  wholly  without  excuse,  damaging  to  him,  dam- 
aging to  the  Government,  and  will  animate  and  embitter  the 
personal  hostility  with  which  he  is  pursued  to  a  degree  that 
will  probably  bring  him  to  grief  in  the  course  of  this  ses- 
sion, and  perhaps  the  whole  Cabinet  with  him.'  The  Gov- 
ernment was  only  saved  from  a  defeat  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing by  the  bad  tactics  of  Disraeli,  who  moved  so  strong  a 
resolution  that  few  would  support  it.  Bright  then  moved 
one  more  moderate,  and  was  only  beaten  by  nine ;  had  the 
more  moderate  one  been  moved  at  first,  it  would  have  been 
carried.  These  two  incidents  have  been  vexatious  and  inju- 
rious, and  were  not  improved  by  an  angry  personal  squabble 
between  Horsman  on  one  side  and  John  Bussell  and  Sir 
George  Grey  on  the  other,  in  which,  however,  the  former  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  wrong. 

Lord  Stanley  has  taken  up  Lord  Boden*s  cause,*  and  is 

I  [A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  hod  been  appointed  to  in- 

auire  into  the  grievances  alle^  to  exist  in  Ceylon,  especially  with  reference  to 
le  means  taken  by  the  Governor  to  quell  the  recent  insurrection  in  that  island, 
and  an  undenitanmng  had  been  arrived  at  in  the  preceding  seiwion,  that  certain 
witneesea  should  be  brought  over  from  Ceylon  on  the  reappointment  of  the 
Committee.  These  witnesses  were  not  foithcoming,  and  condemnatory  mo- 
tions were  made  by  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr.  Bright,  but  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Commons.1 

s  [In  October,  1849,  Lord  Clarendon,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  dis- 
missed from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  Lord  Boden  and  the  other  Orange 
magistrates  implicated  in  the  fray  which. took  p]aoe  at  Dolly's  Brae  on  July  12, 
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going  to  attack  the  Irish  €k)Temment,  much  to  my  surprise, 
for  he  told  me  himself  at  Newmarket  that  he  thought  Koden 
quite  wrong,  and  that  Clarendon  could  not  help  dismissing 
him.  But  what  he  may  have  said  or  thought  all  goes  for 
nothing  when  he  can  find  an  opportunity  of  making  an  as- 
sault on  the  Government,  or  ^^  giving  them  a  gallop,"  as  he 
told  Glanricarde  he  was  going  to  do,  when  he  gave  notice  of 
his  motion. 

February  14^A. — There  has  been  a  grand  discussion 
whether  Clarendon  should  come  over  to  meet  Stanley  and 
Boden  on  Monday  next  Ho  was  greatly  a^inst  coming, 
and  so  were  several  of  his  friends ;  but  John  Kussell,  George 
Orey,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  all  thought  he  had  better  come, 
and  he  acquiesced,  though  reluctantly,  and  retaining  his 
opinion  that  it  was  not  expedient  Stanley  told  Granville 
yesterday  that  he  was  not  going  to  defend  Orange  proces- 
sions, and  had  only  taken  up  the  matter  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  personal  matters  between  Clarendon  and  Boden 
being  mixed  up  with  the  discussion  on  the  Processions  Act, 
and  to  have  those  personal  matters  settled  beforehand  ;  au 
restSf  that  he  had  at  first  thought  Clarendon  had  been  quite 
in  the  right,  but  since  he  had  seen  all  the  evidence  and  read 
the  papers  he  had  changed  his  opinion,  and  thought  Boden 
and  the  other  Peers  had  been  hardly  treated.  Clarendon 
himself  wrote  me  word  he  was  convinced  .  Stanley  only 
brought  forward  this  matter  to  satisy  his  Irish  adherents, 
who  had  been  urging  him  to  do  it  It  is  most  probable  that 
he  finds  himself  in  a  scrape  with  his  paiiy,  who  must  be 
excessively  disappointed  and  disgusted  at  his  very  lukewarm 
advocacy  of  Protection  in  his  speech  on  the  first  night  of  the 
session,  and  indeed  at  the  way  he  has  kept  aloof  from  all 
their  agitation ;  and  he  finds  it  necessary  to  do  something 
to  satisfy  them  in  other  ways.  So  he  will  take  every  oppor- 
tunity he  can  find  of  attacking  the  Government,  and  try  to 
excite  and  assure  his  nartv  by  such  field-days  as  Dolly's  Brae, 
and  by  working  the  Greek  question  and  anything  else  he  can 
lay  his  hands  on. 

This  Greek  question  is  the  worst  scrape  into  which  Palm- 
erston  had  ever  got  himself  and  his  colleagues.  The  disgust 
at  it  here  is  universal  with  those  who  think  at  all  about  for- 
eign matters ;  it  is  past  all  doubt  that  it  has  produced  the 

1849.  Lord  Stanley  brought  tbe  whole  Bubjeot  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords 
OD  Febmaiy  18th,  and  Lord  Clarendon  defended  his  measures  in  person. 
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strongest  feelings  of  indignation  against  this  couniay  all  oyer 
Europe,  and  the  Ministers  themselves  are  conscions  what  a 
disgraceful  figure  they  ent^  and  are  ashamed  of  it.  Labou- 
chere  came  into  my  room  yesterday  and  let  loose  about  it 
without  reserve.  lie  said  it  admitt^  of  no  excuse^  and  that 
John  Russell,  who  alone  could  have  prevented  it,  was  inex- 
cusable for  not  having  done  so ;  that  it  ou^ht  to  hare  been 
brought  regularly  and  formally  before  the  Cabinet,  who 
ought  all  to  have  known  precisely  what  it  was  Palmerston 
proposed  to  do.  Papers  indeed  were  sent  round  in  boxes, 
and  Pdmerston  defended  himself  on  this  ground,  and  asked 
why  they  did  not  read  them ;  but  (said  Labouchere)  how 
was  it  possible  for  men  who  had  large  departments  with  a 
vast  deal  of  business  of  their  own,  U>  read  all  the  papers 
which  were  brought  round  in  circulation  ?  They  neither 
did  nor  could.  It  was  quite  clear  from  all  this  that  the 
Greek  affair  was  not  a  measure  well  considered,  discussed, 
and  agreed  on  by  the  Cabinet,  but  done  in  the  true  Palmer- 
stonian  style,  offhand,  partly  and  caeuallj  communicated  to 
his  colleagues,  but  so  mant^d  as  to  be  his  own  act,  to  which 
they  indeed  became  parties,  completely  implicated,  but  in 
which  they  were  not  really  consulted,  and  which  passed 
under  their  eyes  without  entering  into  their  serious  thoughts. 
Now  that  the  whole  magnitude  of  the  scrape  is  revealed  to 
them  they  are  full  of  resentment  and  mortification.  Ora- 
ham  told  Arbuthnot  the  other  day  that  he  thought  the 
breaking  down  of  the  Government  would  be  the  greatest  of 
evils,  and  he  would  do  anything  to  support  them,  but  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  go  on  with  two  such  men  as 
Grey  and  Palmerston. 

Pebruarv  nth. — I  breakfasted  with  Senior  yesterday,  to 
meet  Macaulay,  Hallam,  and  Van  de  Weyer,  and  I  had  some 
talk  with  the  latter  about  Greece.  Of  course,  he  expressed 
himself  with  reserve,  but  he  owned  it  was  a  very  baa  affair, 
and  could  not  end  either  creditably  or  well.  He  said  he 
thought  there  was  a  good  chance  of  patching  up  the  quarrel 
with  Spain,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  his  King.  After  the 
breakfast  I  went  t^  Kent  House,  where  I  found  Clarendon 
arrived  the  night  before  in  very  good  spirits.  He  gave  me 
an  outline  of  his  case,  and  told  me  sevend  facts,  very  im- 
portant and  available,  and  I  am  sanguine  as  to  his  coming 
well  out  of  it,  if  he  can  manage  his  materials  adroitly.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Stanleians  and  Bodentes  give  out  that 
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they  have  a  great  case,  the  first  on  constitutional,  and  the 
hat  on  personal,  mrounds ;  but  both  profess  an  intention  to 
be  moderate  in  their  mode  of  pressing  it.  Lord  Grey  has 
had  a  success  in  the  Ceylon  Committee  in  the  evidence  of 
Captain  Watson,  who  proved  the  proclamation  attributed  to 
him  to  be  a  forgery ;  and  he  threw  so  much  discredit  on 
Baillie's  evidence  that  Qraham  told  me  he  thought  it  would 
be  fatal  to  his  case. 

February  l^th. — Stanley  brought  on  the  Dollv^s  Brae 
affair  last  night  in  a  long,  clever,  and  artful  speech,  delivered 
in  his  best  style.  But  it  was  the  speech  of  a  clever  nisi 
prius  advocate,  and  consisted  principally  of  an  ingenious 
dissection  of  Berwick's  report  and  the  evidence,  and  a  bitter 
attack  upon  him.  The  useless  and  unmeaning  character  of 
this  display  was  very  apparent  when  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  doing  nothing,  and  asking  no  opinion  of  the 
House.  Clarendon  rose  after  him.  He  made  a  very  good 
case,  his  points  told  remarkably  well,  and,  on  the  whole,  he 
acquitted  himself  successfully,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
friends  ;  but,  coming  after  Stanley's  practised  and  brilliant 
declamation,  his  style  appeared  tame  and  feeble.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  was  no  debater,  and  that  his  parliament- 
ary inexperience  diminished  his  force  and  eflScacy.  For  a 
little  while  I  was  in  great  alarm  for  him,  and  thought  he 
was  going  to  break  down  ;  but  he  recovered,  and  got  through 
his  speech  very  well.  If  he  had  had  more  artistic  power,  he 
would  have  made  his  excellent  materials  much  more  effect- 
ive than  they  were.  In  ffuch  hands  as  Stanley's  they  would 
have  been  crushing ;  they  would  have  been  very  jK)werful  if 
Lord  Lansdowne  nad  had  them  ;  but  as  it  was,  it  was  well 
enough.  There  was  no  personality  introduced  into  the  de- 
bate ;  the  rival  speeches  were  very  civil  and  complimentary 
to  each  other ;  and  Boden,  throughout  his  dull  and  inaudi- 
ble harangue,  called  Clarendon  his  noble  friend,  to  which 
Clarendon  of  course  responded  in  his  short  second  speech. 
Before  it  began  Stanley  and  Clarendon  rushed  to  each  other 
across  the  House,  and  shook  hands  very  cordially,  like  a 
cou^e  of  boxers  before  setting  to. 

February  20tt. — Clarendon  called  on  me  yesterday,  very 
happy  at  his  success  the  night  before.  There  is  a  pretty 
general  opinion  that  he  made  out  a  very  good  case,  and  that 
Stanley's  was  a  failure.  The  latter  made  one  or  two  great 
mistakes,  and  was  detected  in  one  very  discreditable  attempt 
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He  quoted  from  an  Act  of  Parliament,  reading  an  extract 
from  it,  but  stopping  short  at  that  part  of  the  clause  which 
would  haye  upset  his  own  argument.  By  a  great  piece  of 
^ood  luck,  the  Chancellor  Brady  had  anticipated  the  possi- 
bility of  this  Act  being  alluded  to,  and  had  sent  it  oyer  to 
Clarendon,  pointing  out  this  clause,  and  Clarendon  only  re- 
ceiyed  it  two  hours  before  the  debate  came  on. 

Clarendon  told  me  he  expected  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Act  would  proye  the  regeneration  of  Ireland,  and  that  this 
measure  was  entirely  done  by  himself.  When  he  was  here 
last  year  he  saw  Peel,  who  said  he  would  giye  up  his  own 
scheme  if  Clarendon  could  accomplish  something  of  this 
kind.  Clarendon  spoke  to  John  EusselL  about  it,  who  said 
legal  reforms  were  impossible ;  the  lawyers  neyer  would  carry 
them  out.  Clarendon  replied,  "Only  lend  me  your  Solici- 
tor-Greneral,  and  I  will  do  it  all. "  Komilly  went  oyer  to 
Dublin,  the  Chancellor  was  cajoled,  the  Irish  Attorney-  and 
Solicitor-Greneral  were  frightened  into  acquiescence,  and  Eom- 
illy  drew  the  Bill  with  their  concurrence,  which  was  passed 
last  session,  and  is  now  working  with  extraordinary  effect. 
The  Lord-Lieutenancy  is  to  be  aboJished  on  January  1, 1851, 
and  the  Bill  to  be  brought  in  this  session.  Clarendon  will 
then  be  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland. 

We  had  some  talk  about  our  foreign  affairs,  especially 
Greece,  of  which  he  had  himself  only  heard  a  little.  I  had 
heard  that  Palmcfrston  had  been  making  some  fresh  proposal 
to  the  Cabinet,  at  which  they  had  kicked,  and  I  now  learned 
what  it  was.  So  little  disposed  is  he,  notwithstanding  all 
the  feelings  and  opinions  tnat  haye  been  manifested,  to  re- 
cede, that  he  proposed  that  instructions  should  be  sent  to 
Wyse  to  insist  that  the  French  Minister  at  Athens  (or  agent 
of  the  bans  offices,  whoeyer  he  may  be)  should  be  ooliff^  to 
require  of  the  Greek  Goyemment  an  immediate  compliance 
with  the  whole  of  our  demands.  This  the  Cabinet  refused 
to  do,  but  Lord  Lansdowne  owned  to  Clarendon  that  he  was 
hj  no  means  sure  that  they  were  apprised  of  all  the  instruc- 
tions that  had  been  sent,  or  that  this  requisition  might  not 
haye  gone  out,  though  the  Cabinet  had  refused  its  consent 
to  it.  Clarendon  told  Lord  Lansdowne  that  he  hoped  he 
was  not  insensible  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  he  said  he  was  fully  aware  of  it. 

February  22d. — On  Wednesday,  as  I  was  crossing  the 
Park,  I  fell  in  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  turned  back  with 
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him  to  Charles  Wood's,  where  he  was  going,  after  which  we 
went  toward  his  home,  and  walked  up  and  down  behind 
Whitehall  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  talking  of  all  sorts  of 
things.  He  began  about  the  Boden  affair,  on  which  he 
thought  there  was  no  case  against  Clarendon,  but  that  he 
mi^ht  have  made  more  clearly  known  to  Lord  Roden  his 
dislike  to  the  procession,  and  considering  the  friendly  terms 
thev  had  been  on,  that  there  was  some  want  of  courtesy  in 
making  no  communication  to  him  before  the  notice  of  dis- 
missal, particularly  after  Roden  had  offered  to  resign  if  it 
would  be  of  any  use  to  him  that  he  should  do  so.  I  explained 
all  these  matters  to  him,  and  showed  him  that  Clarendon 
had  said  and  done  all  he  could,  and  that  no  blame  attached 
to  him.  He  said  he  had  known  nothing  of  the  matter  but 
what  Jocelyn  had  told  him. 

He  then  spoke  of  foreign  affairs,  and  did  not  spare  Palm- 
erston.  He  reviewed  the  general  course  of  our  proceedings, 
and  especially  the  Greek  affair,  which  he  thought  very  bad ; 
but  what  was  still  worse,  was  our  having  sent  our  fleet  into 
the  Dardanelles,  having  no  right  to  do  so,  and  then  assert- 
ing we  were  driven  there  by  stress  of  weather,  which  was  a 
pretense  and  a  falsehood.  This  was  very  disgraceful,  and 
the  use  to  which  our  fleet  had  been  put  very  shameful.  That 
Palmerston  had  met  with  nothing  but  failures  from  Lisbon, 
where  he  first  sent  the  fleet,  and  where  his  enemy  Cabral 
had  been  ever  since  in  power  down  to  the  present  occasion. 
Brunnow  had  spoken  to  him  the  other  day,  and  talked  very 
good  sense.  He  said  the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  not  quar- 
rel on  this  matter,  not  *taving  done  so  on  our  fleet  going  to 
the  Dardanelles  ;  he  would  not  on  account  of  two  uninhab- 
ited islets,  but  he  would  feel  it.  He  alluded  to  the  Empe- 
ror^s  sarcastic  remark  on  the  story  of  our  fleet  being  com- 
pelled to  take  shelter  in  the  Dardanelles;  that  ''be  had 
always  understood  our  fleets  were  most  ably  and  powerfully 
manned,  their  tactics  very  superior,  and  that  Sir  William 
Parker  was  a  very  skillful  officer ;  but  that  hi8  fleet,  though 
lying  in  that  sea  for  many  months,  had  never  found  itself 
under  any  such  necessity. '^  Brunnow  said  it  was  a  great 
pity  that  somebody  could  not  represent  to  Palmerston  the 
impolicy  of  the  course  he  had  been  pursuing  all  over  Europe ; 
that  it  was  evident  his  real  motive  and  intention  in  the  Greek 
affair  had  been  to  bring  about  a  revolution  there,  and  that  he 
expected,  when  his  fleet  appeared,  there  would  be  a  rising 
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against  Otho,  who  would  be  expelled ;  that  when  Europe 
was  only  just  emerdng  from,  a  state  of  general  reyolution, 
and  order  was  only  lately  restored^  what  £olly  it  was  to  pro- 
yoke  a  fresh  reyolutiony  and  to  reopen  an  important  ques- 
tion, the  settlement  of  which  might  lead  to  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties I  Brunnow  always  defends  Palmerston,  and  affects 
to  make  light  of  all  the  accidents  that  arise,  but  he  speaks 
his  real  sentiments  to  Peel  and  Aberdeen.  Peel  said  he  had 
seen  a  letter  from  an  officer  in  Parker's  fleets  representing 
that  the  Admiral  was  exceedingly  disgusted  at  the  business 
put  into  his  hands.  We  occupied  so  much  time  in  discuss- 
ing Ireland  and  Greece,  that  there  was  none  to  go  into  other 
matters,  though  I  should  haye  liked  to  hear  his  opinion  of 
the  state  and  prospects  of  the  country. 

Last  ni^ht  I  met  Clarendon  at  dinner  at  Bath  House, 
when  I  told  him  what  had  passed  between  Peel  and  me.  He 
told  me  also  that  Boden  had  behayed  shabbily  to  him,  when 
he  quoted  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  letter  he  had  written, 
offering  to  resign  the  magistracy,  but  concealing  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  letter  in  whicn  he  said  that  he  hoped  he 
would  not  accept  it  if  he  thought  it  would  be  any  triumph 
to  the  Catholics,  for  they  had  now  got  them  down,  and  they 
should  be  able  to  keep  them  down.  This,  Clarendon  said, 
he  felt  tempted  to  read  himself,  as  Eoden  chose  to  read  the 
firstpart,  but  he  abstained. 

He  then  gaye  me  an  account  of  what  had  passed  between 
the  Queen  and  Prince  and  himself.  He  dined  at  the  Palace 
on  Tuesday.  I  told  him  they  were  sure  to  talk  to  him  on 
foreign  affairs,  but  he  said  he  should  ayoid  it.  Howeyer, 
he  could  not  ayoid  it.  The  moment  he  came  into  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner  the  Queen  exploded,  and  went 
with  the  utmost  yehemeuce  and  bitterness  into  the  whole  of 
Palmerston's  conduct,  all  the  effects  produced  all  oyer  the 
world,  and  all  her  own  feelings  and  sentiments  about  it. 
He  could  only  listen  and  profess  his  own  almost  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  details.  After  she  had  done  Prince  Albert  began, 
but  not  finding  time  and  opportunity  to  say  all  he  wished,  he 
asked  him  to  call  on  him  the  next  day.  Ite  went  and  had  a 
conyersation  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  went  into  eyery  detail,  and  poured  forth  without  stint  or 
reserye  all  the  pent-up  indignation,  resentment,  and  bitter- 
ness with  which  the  Queen  and  himself  haye  been  boiling  for 
a  long  time  past.     He  commented  on  Palmerston's  policy 
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and  conduct  mucli  in  the  same  terms  in  which  the  Times 
doea,  and  as  I  and  others  do.  But  what  he  enlarged  upon 
with  the  strongest  feeling  was  the  humiliating  position  in 
which  the  Queen  was  placed  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 
The  remonstrances  and  complaints,  the  sentiments  and  re- 
sentments of  other  Sovereigns— of  the  King  of  ^Naples,  and 
of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  for  instance — directly  affected  her 
dignity  as  the  Soyereign  and  Bepresentatiye  of  this  Kation  ; 
and  tne  consciousness  that  these  Sovereigns  and  all  the 
world  knew  that  she  utterly  disapproved  of  all  that  was  done 
in  her  name^  but  that  she  was  powerless  to  prevent  it,  was 
inconceivably  mortifying  and  degrading.  Prince  Albert 
said  he  knew  well  enough  the  Constitutional  position  of  the 
Sovereign  of  this  country,  and  that  it  was  the  policy  and 
measures  which  the  nation  desired  and  approved  which  the 
Government  must  carry  out ;  but  that  the  nation  disap- 
proved of  Palmerston's  proceedings,  and  so  did  his  own  col- 
kuagues.  Lord  Lansdowne  particularly;  yet  by  their  weak 
connivance  he  was  allowed  to  set  at  defiance  the  Sovereign, 
the  Government,  and  public  opinion,  while  the  Queen  could 
^t  neither  redress  nor  support  from  John  Eussell,  and  was 
forced  to  submit  to  such  degradation.  He  then  mentioned 
various  instances  in  which  the  Queen's  remonstrances  and 
suggestions  had  been  disregarded.  Minutes  submitted  to 
her  in  one  form  and  changed  by  Palmerston  into  other 
forms  ;  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  send  any  Ambassador  here, 
because  he  could  not  transact  business  with  her  Secretary  of 
State.  Clarendon  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  endeavored  to 
influence  Palmerston  himself,  and  remonstrated  with  him  on 
those  matters  which  had  justly  excited  the  strong  feelings  of 
the  Queen  and  himself.  He  said  that  he  had  done  so  repeat- 
edly, and  for  a  long  time ;  that  he  always  found  him  easy, 
good-humored,  very  pleasant  to  talk  to,  but  that  it  was  utter- 
ly impossible  to  turn  him  from  his  purposes,  or  to  place  the 
least  reliance  on  anything  he  said  or  engaged  to  do,  and  that 
at  length  the  conviction,  which  had  b^n  forced  upon  him, 
of  the  uselessness  of  speaking  to  him  had  caused  him  entire- 
ly to  leave  it  off,  and  for  above  a  year  past  neither  the  Queen 
nor  he  had  ever  said  one  word  to  him  ;  that  it  was  in  vain 
they  had  appealed  to  John  Bussell.  He  supposed  it  was  the 
etiquette  for  Cabinet  Ministers  never  to  admit  there  was 
anything  censurable  in  the  conduct  of  each  other,  for  though 
he  was  certain  many  things  were  done  of  which  John  Rus- 
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sell  could  not  approve,  and  for  which  be  was  anable  to  make 
any  defense,  he  never  would  admit  that  what  had  been  done 
had  been  wrong ;  that  the  consequence  of  this  had  been  to 
impair  considerably  the  relations  of  confidence  and  openness 
which  ought  to  exist  between  the  Queen  and  her  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  to  place  her  in  an  unsatisfactory  position  vis-i-vis 
of  him.  After  dilating  at  great  len^h  on  this  topic,  he  said 
something  from  which  Clarendon  inferred  that  his  object 
was  to  make  him  a  channel  of  communication  with  John 
Bussell,  and  thus  to  make  their  sentiments  known  to  him 
more  clearly  and  unreservedly  than  they  could  do  them* 
selves,  and  he  means  t^  tell  Lord  John  all  that  passed.  He 
said  the  Prince  talked  very  sensibly  and  very  ^mly,  rerj 
strong,  but  without  excitement  of  manner.  I  shall  be  curi- 
ous to  hear  what  Lord  John  says  to  it  all ;  but  though  it  can 
hardly  fail  somewhat  to  disturb  his  mind,  I  don't  feUeve  it 
will  make  the  least  alteration  in  his  conduct,  or  change  an 
iota  of  the  "unconquerable  will  and  study  of  revenge"  of 
Palmerston,  or  prevent  his  doing  just  what  he  pleases  in 
spite  of  all  the  world.  Peel  told  me  he  understooa  we  were 
sending  to  Leghorn  to  make  demands  of  some  sort  there, 
which  he  concluded  was  done  to  annoy  Austria. 

February  23d. — The  division  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Thursday  night  was  hailed  with  vociferous  cheers  by  the 
Protectionists,  who  considered  it  a  great  victory  and  the 
harbinger  of  future  success.'  Everybody  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, for  though  it  was  known  that  the  Opposition  would 
muster  strong,  nobody  imagined  there  would  be  so  small  a 
majority  as  twenty,  the  Government  expected  about  forty. 
Graham  spoke  very  well,  and  so  did  Gladstone  in  reply  to 
hinty  the  part  the  latter  took  exciting  a  considerable  sensa- 
tion. Disraeli  was  good,  both  in  his  owning  speech  and 
reply.  Graham  told  me  he  was  much  improved,  and  his 
taste  and  tone  far  better  than  formerly.  Peel  was  long  and 
heavy,  talked  of  himself  too  much,  and  made  one  of  those 
defenses  of  his  former  conduct  which  he  might  as  well  let 
alone,  for  they  are  superfluous  with  one  half  of  the  House 
and  country,  and  useless  with  the  other.  He  had  much 
better,  as  Disraeli  told  me,  do  like  Cosmo  de  Medici,  and 

» [On  February  19th  Mr.  Disraeli  moved  for  a  Commltt^  to  revise  and 
amend  the  Poor  Laws  for  the  purpose  of  affording^  relief  to  the  a^oultural 
cbsses.  Mr.  Gladstone  voted  for  the  motion,  though  it  became  virtufulj  a  Pro- 
tectionist demonstration.  Th^  resolution  was  defeated  by  278  to  258 — only  20 
minority  for  Government-] 
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leave  his  character  to  poBterity ;  he  nnwiisely  enough  noticed 
a  very  warm  and  unjust  attack  which  Henry  Bentinck  had 
made  upon  him  at  some  public  meeting.  Henry  Bentinck, 
like  a  true  member  of  his  family  and  own  brother  to  George, 
instead  of  recauting  or  apologizing,  insinuated  his  disbebef 
in  what  Peel  said,  and  was  as  offensive  as  the  clamor  and 
displeasure  of  the  House  and  his  own  inarticulateness  al- 
lowed him  to  be.  In  the  afternoon  yesterday  Graham  called 
on  me  to  speak  about  the  Australian  Bill  which  was  to  have 
come  on  next  Monday,  and  en  which  he  said  Government 
would  infallibly  be  beaten,  which  following  up  the  quasi 
defeat  of  Thursday  would  be  very  awkwari  I  suggested, 
aiter  talking  the  matter  over,  that  he  and  Peel  might  give 
them  some  help,  which  he  said  they  would  do,  but  must 
know  what  Government  thereupon  meant  to  do.  I  under- 
took to  find  out,  but  in  the  meantime  John  Eussell  put  off 
the  Bill. 

Febrtiarv  2Sih. — Before  Clarendon  left  town  ho  saw  John 
Bussell,  and  told  him  all  that  had  passed  between  him  and 
the  Prince,  and  that  he  was  quite  certain  it  had  been  said  to 
him  for  the  express  purpose  of  its  being  repeated  to  Lord 
John.  He  also  told  him  that  it  was  fit  no  should  under- 
stand the  strong  and  unusual  feeling  that  existed  on  this 
subject,  assuring  him  that  he  had  not  met  with  one  single 
.  individual  of  any  party  or  condition  who  did  not  regw^  it 
with  disgust  and  displeasure.  He  then  adjured  him,  what- 
ever else  he  might  do,  to  cultivate  better  personal  {eelings, 
and  more  confidential  relations  with  the  Queen  and  Prince, 
to  be  more  open  with  them,  and  to  enter  into  their  feelings, 
and  this  Lord  John,  who  seems  to  have  taken  what  he  said 
in  very  good  part,  promised  he  would  not  fail  to  do. 

Clarendon  had  also  long  conversations  with  Peel  and 
Graham,  who  were  both  very  complimentary  and  satisfactory 
about  his  case  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Peel  talked  to 
him  a  great  deal  about  affairs,  both  English  and  Lrish.  He 
was  as  confident  as  ever  in  the  impossibility  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Protection,  and  the  disastrous,  and  in  the  end  abor- 
tive, effects  of  any  attempt  to  do  so  by  a  Stanley  and 
Disraeli  Government,  if  by  any  possibility  they  could  force 
themselves  into  office.  He  is  evidently  much  disgusted  with 
Gladstone  and  Goulburn,  who  have  given  indubitable  signs 
of  forsaking  him,  and  advancing  toward  the  Protectionists, 
and  Graham  said  Stanley  would  now  be  able  to  offer  the 
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Queen  a  list,  which  would  not  be  an  insult.  But  Gladstone, 
though  he  has  twiee  Toted  with  the  Opposition,  loudly  de- 
clares that  he  has  not  changed  an  iota  of  his  Free-Trade 
opinions,  and  has  no  thoughts  of  joining  the  other  party, 
though  they  think  they  can  have  him  whenever  they  may 
vouchsafe  to  take  him.  There  is  a  considerably  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  diminished  vigor  as  well  as  of  the  diminished 
infiuence  of  Peel.  His  speech  the  other  night  was  labored 
and  heavy,  and  not  judicious.  Then  the  House  was  much 
struck  by  the  unusual  spectacle  of  Peel  and  Oraham  both 
rising  to  speak  together,  and  both  persisting  to  await  the 
Speaker's  call  instead  of  Graham's  giving  way  to  Peel,  as  he 
would  have  done  formerly.  It  was  probably  the  first  time 
Peel  ever  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  speak,  and  had 
to  give  way  to  another  speaker.  The  House  called  for  the 
one  as  much  as  for  the  other,  and  Graham  made  incompar- 
ably the  best  speech  of  the  two.  Ever  since  their  large 
minority,  the  Protectionists  have  been  in  a  very  rampant 
and  excited  state,  overflowing  with  pugnacity  and  confi- 
dence ;  but  they  made  a  great  mistake  in  opposing  very 
furiously  and  factiously  the  Irish  Voters  Bill,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment think  that  night  was  exceedingly  serviceable  to 
them,  by  rallying  baok  a  great  many  of  the  Irish  Members, 
who  were  out  of  humor,  and  disposed  to  go  against  them  in 
the  matter  of  protection  and  relief. 

I  was  last  night  elected  at  Grillon's  Club,  much  to  my 
surprise,  for  I  did  not  know  I  was  a  candidate. 

March  %th. — I  dined  on  Wednesday  at  Qrillon's,  and  was 
received  with  vast  civility  and  cordiality.  A  lar?e  i)arty, 
much  larger  than  usual — among  them  Harrowby,  Granville, 
Graham,  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  Kutherford,  Pusey,  Sir 
Thomas  Acland,  etc.  Sat  next  to  Graham,  and  had  much 
talk  on  affairs.  I  told  him  that  Labouchere  had  said  to  me 
a  day  or  two  before  that  John  Bussell  was  uneasy  about  the 
•House  of  Commons,  and  expected  that  he  should  be  beaten 
on  more  than  one  item  in  the  financial  accounts ;  that  people 
told  him  he  must  expect  to  be  beaten  ;  but  he  replied  that 
repeated  defeats  on  such  details  materially  impaii^  his  in- 
fluence and  authority  in  the  House,  and  made  it  difficult  to 
carry  on  the  business.  Graham  said  this  was  very  true,  and 
that  he  probably  would  be  beaten.  He  thought  tne  position 
of  the  Ghovemment  unsatisfactory  and  precarious ;  they  had 
got  into  some  scrapes  about  both  Army  and  Naval  estimates^ 
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unnecessarily  and  injudiciously.  Then  there  were  the  ques- 
tions of  the  African  squadron  and  the  Greek  business  behind. 
Stanley  is  very  bitter  and  active,  and  eager  to  fight.  He 
thinks  Oladstone,  Goulburn,  and  Aberdeen  would  all  loin 
Stanley  in  taking  office.  I  asked  him  how  it  was  pofieiible. 
He  said  the  Prot^tionists  would  make  some  concessions,  and 
for  various  reasons  and  on  different  pretexts  they  would  be 
essWy  satisfied.  He  congratulated  himself  on  his  foresight  in 
refusing  to  take  office.  This  Greek  question  was  just  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  he  must  have  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  very  different  now  from  Lord  Grey's  time. 
Then  when  he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  used  to 
be  every  day  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Lord  Grey  was  para- 
mount, allowing  nothing  to  be  done  without  his  full  knowl- 
edge and  assent,  and  constantly  altering  Palmerston's  dis- 
Satches  as  a  tutor  might  a  boy's  exercise.  He  talked  a  good 
eal  about  the  abolition  of  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
of  which  he  approves,  but  said  l^e  arran^ment  of  the  de- 
tails, especially  about  the  Chancellor,  would  be  very  difficult, 
Arbuthnot  told  me  the  other  day  that  the  Protectionists  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  disgust  the  Yeomanry  with  the  service, 
and  bo  induce  them  to  resign,  not  without  success.  This  is 
their  patriotism. 

I  met  Brunnow  a  few  days  i^o  coming  from  Palmerston, 
where  he  had  been  (though  he  £d  not  say  so)  to  present  the 
Emperor's  indignant  note.  He  was  laughing  as  he  always 
does  when  he  speaks  of  Palmerston  ;  said  of  this  affair,  *^  que 
c'6tait  une  b^tise  ;  qu'il  ne  pouvait  pas  faire  comprendre  4 
Palmerston  I'humiliation  deraffaire."  So  far  from  acknowl- 
edging this,  or  evincing  the  least  sign  of  regret  or  shame, 
when  Hume  asked  him  a  question  in  the  House  the  other 
night,  he  replied  with  the  utmost  effrontery,  and  with  rather 
more  than  nis  usual  insolence  and  audacity.  As  on  every 
occasion,  the  House  laughed  and  nobody  said  a  word.  Ail 
that  relates  to  him,  his  character,  conduct,  and  career,  will 
hereafter  form  one  of  the  most  curious  passages  in  histoiy 
and  the  most  astounding  and  unaccountaole. 

March  9th. — Yesteraay  Judgment  was  given  in  Gor- 
ham's  case  at  the  Council  Office.  The  crowd  was  enormous, 
the  crush  and  squeeze  awful.  I  accommodated  my  friends 
with  seats  in  court,  and  there  were  Wiseman  and  Bunsen 
sitting  cheek  by  jowl,  probably  the  antipodes  of  theological 
opinions.   The  Lords  met  an  hour  before.    They  made  some 
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alterations  in  the  jndgment,  and  some  judiciond  omissionfl. 
The  Bishop  of  London,  after  much  vacillation,  half  assent- 
ing and  half  dissenting,  being  on  and  off,  by  turns  against 
Gorbam  and  against  the  Bishop,  disagreeing  with  everybody 
and  everything,  finally  sent  his  determination  through  Lush- 
ington,  and  announcing  (as  was  said  in  the  judgment)  that 
he  could  not  concur.  He  did  not,  however,  concur  in  the 
statement  of  Oorham's  doctrine  as  gathered  by  the  Lords,  a 
difference  of  construction  which  shows  how  impossible  it 
would  have  been  to  condemn  Gorham  on  the  score  of  heter- 
odox, if  not  heretical,  opinions,  when  a  number  of  very  able 
men,  laymen  and  clergymen,  after  careful  examination, 
could  not  agree  what  nis  opinions  really  were.  Eni^ht 
Bruce  dissented  altogether,  wrote  to  Lord  Langdale  to  that 
effect,  and  declined  coming.  The  Archbishop  agreed  in  both 
judgment  and  reasons.  There  was  a  prelimmary  discussion 
about  costs.  Langdale,  Campbell,  and  Lushington  were  for 
giving  Gorham  costs  in  the  Court  below  ;  Pemberton  Leigh 
was  against  it ;  and  the  three  eventually  yielded  to  the  one, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  say  nothing  about  costs.  Langdale  read 
the  judgment  well,  and  the  people  who  heard  it  (at  least  those 
I  talked  to)  thought  it  able  ana  judicious  ;  but  of  course  all 
the  highfliers  and  Puseyites  will  be  angry  and  provoked,  and 
talk  of  schisms  and  secessions,  which  will  be,  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  bruta  fulmina. 

Beeve  receivea  yesterday  afternoon  from  Paris  the  Rus- 
sian Note — ^not  the  Note  itself,  but  the  whole  substance  of 
it,  textual  evidently,  and  copied  from  the  Note.' 

March  19th. — Last  Friday  Aberdeen  and  Stanley  had  de- 
termined to  bring  on  the  Greek  affair  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Stanley  gave  notice  to  Lord  Lansdowne  he  would  ask 
for  information.  Lord  Lansdowne,  however,  before  Stanley 
rose,  got  up  and  begged  he  would  not  discuss  a  question 
which  was  m  course  oi  negotiation,  and  Stanley  was  obliged 
to  acquiesce.  They  were  ooth  of  them  provoked  and  disap- 
pointed, but  there  was  no  help  for  it  Stanley  then  con- 
tented himself  with  asking  for  the  date  of  tiie  orders  to 
Parker  to  stop  coercive  measures,  and  it  turned  out  that 
Palmerston  had  delayed  sending  them  for  a  week  upon  mis- 
erable pretexts.  Lord  Lansdowne,  as  usual,  attempted  some 
lame  excuses,  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

>  [This  was  a  Note  in  vhich  the  Russian  Government  protested  against  the 
abase  of  the  niaritime  power  of  England  to  ooeroe  small  ancl  nnreeigting  Btatea.] 
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To-night  comes  on  the  qnestion  of  the  African  B(][aadron, 
on  which  the  Government  have  acted  a  very  nnwise  part.' 
They  have  determined  (of  course  in  obedience  to  Palmerston's 
will  and  pleasure)  not  only  to  make  it  a  Government  question, 
but  to  stake  their  existence  on  it ;  and  they  have  been  mov- 
ing heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  support  and  avert  the  defeat 
with  which  they  were  threatened.  Their  representations  and 
appeals  will  probably  succeed,  but  I  have  already  seen  several 
people  who  are  excessively  disgusted  at  being  compelled  to 
vote  against  their  clear  and  strong  convictions,  and  support 
what  they  think  wrong  and  foolish  in  order  to  bolster  up  the 
Government  and  carry  them  through  the  diflSculty  in  which 
they  have  been  involved  by  their  own  perverseness  and  ob- 
stinacy. 

March  20^A. — John  Eussell  convoked  a  meeting  in 
Downing  Street  yesterday,  and  made  them  a  speech  which 
^ve  equal  offense  in  manner  and  in  matter.  He  told  them 
if  he  was  beaten  on  Hutt's  motion  he  should  resign.  Palm- 
erston  made  another  speech,  and  announced  the  same 
intention.  The  people  came  away  furious  and  indignant, 
and  several  came  into  my  room  complaining  of  the  hard- 
ship of  being  compelled  to  vote  against  their  conscientious 
opinions  on  such  a  question,  and  on  the  unjustifiable  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  threatening  to  resign  at  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  John  Bussell  is  dementod  at  taking  this 
violent  course  in  reference  to  so  unpopular  a  question,  and 
one  so  entirely  fallen  into  disrepute.  He  has  given  deep 
offense  and  prepared  great  difQculties  for  himself  hereafter. 
Baring  Wall  told  me  he  sent  Labouchere  to  him  the  night 
before  to  remonstrate,  but  he  made  no  impression,  and  nis 
reply  was  too  ridiculous ;  that  he  could  not  abandon  the 
course  pursued  by  Mr.  Fox  and  all  the  great  men  of  the 
time,  who  had  striven  to  put  down  slavery.  He  succeeded 
in  cajoling  or  frightening  people  into  submission,  and  after 
a  debate  in  which  few  people  spoke,  and  Palmerston  not  at 
all,  leaving  it  all  to  Lord  John,  Hutt's  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  seventy.  A  great  many  were  absent,  not 
expecting  a  division,  most  of  whom  would  have  voted  with 
Hutt.     I  never  saw  anything  like  the  surprise  of  some  peo- 

1  [The  maintenanoe  of  a  oosUy  squadron  on  the  coast  of  AfHoa  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade  had  become  verr  unpopnlar,  oven  with  the  Liberal 
mrty.  Mr.  Hutt  moved  an  Address  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  country 
ftom  that  obligation,  buthiB  resohition  was  negaa^^  ^7  ^^  ^  ^^] 
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pie  and  the  indignation  of  others  at  the  course  which  John 
Kossell  took. 

April  23d. — More  than  a  month  without  a  single  line. 
The  GoYemment  are  supposed  to  have  been  going  on  badly, 
haying  been  left  in  minorities  on  seyeral  occasions,  but  it  is 
of  no  real  consequence.  The  most  serious  affair  was  the 
Stamp  Bill,  but  it  has  been  partly  compromised  and  partly 
patched  up,  and  Charles  Wood  does  not  seem  to  care.*  I 
saw  him  the  other  day,  when  he  said  that  he  thought  they 
should  not  be  placed  in  any  more  difficulties,  for  some  were 
ashamed  and  some  were  sorry  for  haying  deserted  the  Goy* 
ernment  already.  They  haye  made  up  their  minds  not  to 
stand  repetitions  of  this  fast  and  loose  treatment  on  the  part 
of  their  friends  and  soi-disant  supporters.  Wood  is  uneasy 
about  the  continued  low  price  of  com,  and  owned  to  me 
that  it  has  continued  much  longer  and  had  fallen  lower  than 
he  had  eyer  contemplated  or  at  all  liked*  All  the  accounts 
represent  that  the  farmers  are  behaying  well,  paying  thieir 
rents,  and  employing  the  people  ;  but  there  is  a  strong  feel* 
ing  of  dissatisfaction  and  disaffection  among  them. 

The  Greek  affair  has  dragged  on,  and  wears  rather  a  jBin- 
ister  appearance.  Droujrn  de  Lhuys'  fell  in  with  Reeye  on 
Sunday,  took  him  into  his  bouse,  and  opened  to  him  largely 
and  bitterly  on  the  subject  Yesterdi^  Beeye  dined  with 
him,  when  ne  again  renewed  the  discussion — ^two  remarkable 
oonyersations.  He  complained  in  strong  terms  of  Falmeiv 
ston's  conduct,  said  that  France  had  exerted  herself  with 
great  sincerity  to  arrange  the  affair,  but  had  been  met  in  no^ 
corresponding  spirit  here.  He  intimated  that  his  Goyem- 
ment  would  publish  to  the  whole  world  what  had  taken 
place,  and  that  the  matter  was  assuming  a  yery  graye  ehaiw 
acter  towaard  both  Russia  and  France.  Instructions  had,  in- 
deed, gone  out  to  Athens,  agreed  upon  between  Palmerston 
and  himself,  but  he  seemed  to  re^u*d  it  as  yery  doubtful 
whether  they  would  arriye  in  time — that  is,  before  Gros  had 
returned  home  and  Parker  resumed  hostilities.  He  repeated 
what  Van  de  Weyer  had  said  of  the  *'  uniyersal  execration  '* 

>  [Ministers  were  defeated  on  April  15th  on  their  Stamp  Bin  by  a  majority 
ori6itolS5.] 

*  [M.  Drouyn  de  Lhnys  wa8  then  Frenoh  Ambassador  in  London.  Baron 
Gros  had  been  sent  to  Athens  to  mediate,  but  had  fiuled.  The  irritation  of  the 
French  Government  at  the  measures  taken  at  Athens  became  so  gretX  that  Gen* 
end  Lahitte,  then  Minister  of  Forei^  AffaiiB,  reoalled  M.  Drouyn  de  lihnys 
from  London  shortly  afterward,  as  will  be  seen  below.} 
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in  which  we  were  held,  and  that  no  country  could  excite 
such  a  feeling  with  impunity.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  if  this 
matter  is  not  now  settled  there  will  be  an  explosion  on  the 
subject  at  Paris,  and  some  verj  disagreeable  passages  between 
us  and  both  France  and  Bussia.  My  own  conviction  has  all 
along  been  that  Palmerston  never  intended  anything  but  to 
hoodwink  his  colleagues,  bamboozle  the  French,  and  ^ain 
time.  By  accepting  the  French  mediation  he  prevented  all 
discussion  in  Parliament ;  and  as  he  took  care  to  furnish  no 
instructions  to  Wyse  such  as  might  enable  him  and  Gros  to 
come  to  terms,  the  affair  could  not  fail  to  drag  on,  and  every 
day  that  it  did  so  was  fraught  with  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  Greeks.  This  was  what  he  wanted  ;  not  to  back  out 
of  it  as  decently  as  he  could  have  done,  not  to  defer  to  the 
wishes,  opinions,  and  good  offices  of  France,  but  by  obstinacy 
and  deceit  to  gain  all  his  ends — to  terrify  and  bully  Greece 
into,  complete  surrender,  baffle  Bussia,  and  make  France 
ridiculous.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  told  Eeeve  that  he  and  Brun- 
now  were  in  constont  communication  and  acting  in  concert, 
the  latter  as  usual  doing  all  in  his  power  to  pacify  the  Em- 
peror at  Petersburg,  and  to  get  Palmerston  to  be  reasonable 
here- 

AprU  28th. — Charles  Wood  has  got  into  a  scrape  with  his 
Stamps  Bill,  not  being  able  to  frame  his  measure  so  as  to 
work  satisfactorily.  Financial  blunders  are  always  injuri- 
ou%  and  affect  the  credit  and  authority  of  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  but  it  does  not  really  signify,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  shaken.  John  Bussell  made  a  slashing 
attack  in  reply  on  Disraeli  on  Friday,  well  enough  done, 
with  spirit  and  effect. 

On  Wednesday,  Campbell  gave  judgment  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  in  the  Gorham  case,  on  the  rule  moved  for 
by  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly..  The  rule  was  refused  unanimously, 
dampbell's  judgment  was  very  good,  and  much  admirea ; 
he  is  doing  exceedingly  well  in  his  Court^  Martin  told  me 
he  never  heard  anything  better  than  the  way  in  which  he 
disposed  of  a  variety  of  cases,  motions  for  rules  mostly, 
which  were  before  him  on  Monday  last.  Baron  Parke,  too, 
who  did  not  smile  on  the  appointment,  said  he  was  doing 
very  welL     He  is  not  popular,  and  he  is  wanting  in  tast^ 

>  [Lord  Campbell  succeeded  Lord  Denman  ad  Lord  Ohief-Justloe  of  England 
on  March  5, 1850.  This  waa  one  of  his  flrst  important  deoisions  in  the  Comt 
over  which  he  o(»itinued  to  rule  with  oonflummate  abilitj  and  suooeea.]     • 
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and  refinement,  bnt  he  is  an  able  lawyer ;  and  already  he 
appears  to  great  adrantage  in  contrast  with  the  dignified 
incompetence  of  Denman,  who  was  an  honorable,  hi^h- 
minded  gentleman,  bnt  no  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  feebfest 
Chief-Justices  who  eyor  presided  oyer  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench. 

We  may  at  last  expect  the  Greek  question  to  be  settled, 
I  sui^pose.  The  decision  and  alacrity  of  Palmerston  last 
Saturday  week  form  a  curious  contrast  with  his  dilatory  mo- 
tions a  few  weeks  a^o.  Then  he  could  not  manage  to  frame 
an  instruction  and  dispatch  it  in  less  than  a  week  or  more  ; 
but  when  matters  were  getting  serious,  and  he  found  that  he 
must  finish  the  affair,  he  was  quick  enough.  On  Saturday 
morning  he  received  the  dispatches  announcing  the  difficul- 
ties in  Athens.  He  sent  for  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  concerted 
with  him  what  was  to  be  done,  wrote  his  instructions,  btid 
them  before  the  Cabinet,  got  all  the  forms  through,  and  sent 
them  off  the  same  evening.  The  plain  meaning  of  all  this  is 
that  in  the  first  instance  his  object  was  delay,  and  in  the 
second  his  object  was  expedition. 

May  l^th. — ^I  have  written  nothing  here  for  many  weeks, 
but  no  great  loss,  for  I  have  not  had  much  to  say,  if  any- 
thing. I  am  tempted  to  resume  my  pen  to  record  rather  a 
curious  event.  1  hav6  heard  this  morning  of  a  mission 
from  Paris  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  result  of  it  The 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  there,  all  except  Thiers,  have 
come  to  a  resolution  that  the  only  chance  of  restoring  the 
Monarchy  is  by  a  reconciliation  of  the  elder  and  the  Oneans 
branches,  by  the  recognition  of  Henri  V.,  and  by  })ersuading 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  family  to  accept  this  solution  of  the 
dynastic  question.  They  have  accordingly  sent  over  M. 
Malac  to  Claremont  to  communicate  their  sentiments  to  the 
King.  He  was  authorized  to  tell  him  that  the  Lcj^timists 
were  willing  to  acknowledge  his  title  and  his  reign,  and 
even  the  benefits  that  Prance  had  derived  from  his  govern- 
ment. The  King  entered  into  the  subject  with  great  frank- 
ness, treating  with  indifference  the  offers  which  were  fjer- 
sonal  to  himself,  sajiuff  he  had  no  need  of  any  recognition 
of  his  reign,  of  which  nistory  would  bear  sufficient  record. 
Ho,  however,  acquiesced  in  the  views  of  the  party  who  sent 
M.  Malac,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  agree  to  their  terms, 
but  he  said  that  the  women  of  his  family  would  be  the  most 
strenuous  opponents  of  such  a  compromise.     He  assembled 
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a  sort  of  conseil  de  famille,  consisting  of  the  Qneen  and 
the  Princes  (not  the  Duchess  of  Orleans),  and  laid  before 
them  the  proposal  that  had  been  made  to  him.  The 
Queen  declared  against  it,  the  Princes  were  all  for  it,  and 
finally  the  Queen  said  she  would  defer  to  the  opinion  of  the 
King.  He  then  proposed  to  the  Ambassador  to  go  and  talk 
to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  from  whom  the  greatest  obstacles 
were  to  be  expected.  He  declined  to  speak  to  her  on  the 
subject,  but  said  be  would  go  and  see  her,  which  he  did. 
She  received  him,  talked  of  all  other  subjects,  but  not  a 
word  about  the  succession.  On  repeating  to  His  Maiesty 
What  had  passed,  he  said  he  would  send  for  her  and  talk  to 
her,  and,  after  haying  done  so,  he  desired  M.  Malac  to  return 
and  she  would  enter  on  the  affair.  He  went  to  her  again 
and  spoke  to  her  with  great  frankness,  representing  that  the 
Orleans  party  was  by  far  the  weakest  in  France,  and  that 
her  religion  would  always  make  the  people  more  or  less,  and 
the  clergy  entirely,  hostile  to  her.  She  was  much  startled 
and  discomposed  at  hearing  language  to  which  she  seemed 
not  to  have  been  accustomed ;  but,  tnough  she  did  not  ayow 
it,  she  was  not  unmoyed  by  his  representations.  He  de- 
scribed various  other  meetings  and  conversations  which  had 
occurred  in  which  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  took  part 
(strongljr  adverse  to  the  proposal),  and  fin«3ly  he  departed, 
without  indeed  any  formal  acceptance  of  the  overtures,  but 
carrying  back  such  expressions  of  opinion  and  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  family  as  amounted  to  a  virtual  acceptance, 
and  leave  no  doubt  that  the  bargain  will  be  concluded/  It 
is  not  intended  to  draw  up  any  compact,  nor  to  take  any 
immediate  steps  in  consequence.  They  have  no  intention  of 
waging  war  with  the  Republic,  and  only  contemplate  wait- 
ing for  the  course  of  events  in  the  hope  that  the  evils  of  the 
country  will  eventually  drive  the  masses  to  seek  a  remedj 
for  them  in  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy,  and  for  this 
contingency  to  be  prepared  by  merging  the  differences  of  the 
two  branches  and  uniting  the  strength  of  both  to  re-estab- 
lish the  principle*  It  was  Reeve  who  told  mc  all  this,  hav- 
ing had  it  from  M.  Malac  himself.  He  also  brought  over  a 
letter  from  Guizot  to  Reeve,  in  which  Guizot  alluded  rather 
mysteriously  to  another  combination  that  was  possible,  and 
that  would  be  auxiliary  to  this  scheme.  This  is  a  transac- 
tion with  the  President  and  Changamier.  Both  of  the  latter 
are  aware  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  no  chance  of  i)erpetuat- 
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hig  his  own  x>ow6r  either  as  President  or  Emperor.'  He  is 
OTerwhelmed  with  debts  which  he  cannot  pay,  and  the  whole 
of  his  private  fortune  is  sunk.  In  no  case^  therefore,  could 
he  retire  to  any  other  country,  and  he  may  naturally  be  will- 
ing to  make  terms  for  himself  which,  in  the  event  of  the 
Monarchy  being  restored,  would  place  him  in  a  position  of 
ease  and  comfort  Besides  his  own  political  nullity,  his 
family  entourage  presents  an  inseparable  bar  to  the  revival 
of  the  £mpire  in  his  peiBon.  He  is,  indeed,  himself  by  far 
the  best  of  his  family,  being  well-meaning  and  a  gentleman ; 
but  all  the  rest  are  only  a  worthless  set  of  canaiUe^  al tocher 
destitute  of  merit,  ana  without  a  title  to  public  considera- 
tion and  respect. 

Muy  nth. — This  hm  been  a  day  of  agitation.  On 
Wednesday  night  all  London  was  excited  by  the  announce* 
ment  at  Devonshire  House  (where  there  was  a  great  rout) 
that  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  had  been  recalled  and  was  gone  to 
Paris,  and  that  neither  Brnnnow  nor  Cetto  had  been  present 
at  Palmerston's  birthday  dinner.  Everybody  was  talking 
yesterday  in  the  two  Houses  of  these  things  and  of  the  cause 
of  them,  which  of  course  had  to  do  with  Greece.  Questions 
were  put  to  Lord  Lansdowne  and  to  Palmerston,  when  both 
of  them  said  that  the  French  Government  had  desired  the 
presence  of  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  at  Paris  in  order  to  explain 
matters,  and  they  both  said  what  was  tantamount  to  a  denial 
of  his  having  been  recalled.  At  the  very  moment  that  they 
were  making  these  statements  in  P^hament,  the  Frenon 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  reading  in  the  tribune  ot 
the  National  Assembly  the  formal  letter  of  recall  which  had 
been  sent  to  their  Ambassador,  which  he  was  instructed  to 
communicate,  and  which  he  read  to  Palmerston  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  explaining  that  the 
Ambassador  had  been  recalled  on  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  English  Government  had  behaved  to  that  of 
France,  which  rendered  it  incompatible  with  the  dignitv  of 
the  Bepublic  to  leave  any  longer  an  Ambassador  in  London. 
The  report  (d  what  haa  pas^  appeared  in  all  the  papers 
this  morning,  and  Brougham  again  addressed  an  interpella- 
tion to  Lord  Lansdowne  on  the  subject,  while  a  Member  did 

'  f  An  unlucky  prediction !  As  it  neems  that  thlB  wild  Bcbeme  wm  commn- 
ntottted  ta  me,  I  must  be  allowed  to  add  that  I  never  for  an  instant  entertained 
or  enooumeed  so  preposterous  a  proposal,  having  known  Prince  Louis  Nai>oleQii 
for  too  well  to  suppose  that  he  would  relinquisn  the  prize  which  was  already 
within  his  gwsp.—H.  B.]  .  ^  *^ 
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th6  same  to  Johu  Bnssell  in  the  Houee  of  Oommons,  Pdm- 
erston  not  haying  chosen  to  be  present.  Both  made  what 
mnst  be  called  shuffliQg^  preyaricating  answers^  endeayoring 
by  some  clumsy  and  sophistical  pretenses  to  make  out  that 
the  letter  of  recall  was  not  a  letter  of  recall  All  this  is 
yer^  pitiable.  After  a  series  of  blunders  and  a  long  course 
of  impolitic  and  unjustifiable  acts,  Palmerston  has  con- 
trived to  inyolye  us  in  a  quasi  quarrel  with  France,  and  to 
break  up  in  the  most  wanton  manner,  and  for  the  most 
ridiculous  object,  the  good  understanding  which  existed  be- 
tween  the  two  countries.  His  oolIeagues>  as  usual,  find 
themselves  deeply  plunged  in  the  scrape  into  which  they 
have  permitted  him  to  drag  them,  and  obliged,  as  a  hun- 
dred times  heretofore,  to  male  common  cause  with  him,  and 
to  swallow  all  the  dirt  which  he  crams  down  their  throats. 
While  I  am  writing  this  they  have  brought  me  the  news- 

Kper  with  the  report  of  what  passed  in  Parliament,  and 
rd  Lahsdowne's  and  John  Bussell^s  replies,  and  it  really 
is  melanpholy  to  see  two  such  men  reduced  to  such  discred- 
itable shifts,  trying  to  evade  giving  direct  answers  to  plain 
questions,  attemptmg  to  mislead  without  doin^  so,  and  only 
exposing  themselves.  I  see  already  that  the  fnends  and  ad- 
herents of  Government  are  sadly  perplexed  and  annoyed. 
Lord  Eddisbury,  who  sat  next  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  prompted  him,  told  Gnmville  ^^  he  thought 
Palmerston  could  not  haye  told  his  colleagues  eyerything 
that  had  passed."  As  to  those  colleagues,  tli^y  deserve  every 
mortification  that  can  befall  them,  and  are  entitled  to  no 
pity.  They  haye  gone  on  submitting  to  all  Palmerston's 
insolence  and  vagaries  with  full  knowledge  of  having  been 
repeatedly  deceived  by  him,  and  not  one  of  them  has  had 
spirit  enough  to  cast  off  this  disgraceful  yoke.  Instead  of 
forcing  him  to  show  some  regard  to  truth,  he  has  broken 
them  in  to  back  his  falsehoods,  and  one  of  the  worst  conse- 
quences that  has  been  produced  by  his  unfortunate  adminis- 
taktion  is  that  the  confidence  and  implicit  reliance  which 
ought  to  be  placed  on  all  that  a.  Minister  says  in  Parliament, 
can  no  longer  be  felt. 

This  is  the  greatest  scrape  into  which  Palmerston  has 
eyer  got,  and  it  will  be  curious  enough  too  how  he  gets  out 
of  it.  Our  Government  stands  ch^ged  by  that  of  France 
with  breach  of  faith  and  yiolation  of  compact.  We  shall 
see  whether  he  denies  the  facts.    If  he  makes  one  statement 
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and  Drouyn  de  Lhuye  another,  there  can  be  no  doubt  which 
will  be  best  entitled  to  credit  The  latter  had  no  motive  to 
deceive  his  own  Government,  or  to  do  anything  bnt  report 
faithfully  what  passed  between  Palmerston  and  himself. 

May  l^th. — There  is  the  devil  to  pay  about  this  Greek 
affair,  and  at  last  there  seems  a  tolerable  chance  of  Palm- 
erston coming  to  grief :  "  Tant  va  la  cruche  i  Peau,"  etc. 
Yesterday  morning  the  Duke  of  Bedford  came  here  and  gave 
me  an  account  of  the  state  of  afihirs.  It  seems  Brunnow 
had  written  a  long  letter  to  John  Russell,  couched  in  very 
temperate  terms,  out  setting  forth  all  his  complaints  of 
Palmerston's  behavior,  and  especiall  v  of  the  language  of  that 
part  of  the  press  which  was  avowedly  under  his  control  and 
direction,  in  reference  to  Bussia,  and  he  asked  Lord  John 
to  call  upon  him,  he  being  confined  with  a  cold.  Lord  John 
sent  this  letter  to  Palmerston,  accompanied  with  one  from 
himself,  in  which  he  said  that  he  (Palmerston)  well  knew 
how  much  he  disliked  such  articles  and  such  use  of  the 
press,  and  a  good  deal  more  indicative  of  displeasure.  Palm- 
erston wrote  an  answer  defending  himself,  and  the  very 
same  evening  there  appeared  in  the  Globe  another  article 
not  less  offensive  than  the  preceding  ones,  greatly  to  the 
indignation  of  Lord  John.  He  called  on  Brunnow,  who  re- 
peated what  he  had  before  said  in  his  hotter,  and  announced 
that  he  must  go  away,  for  he  would  not  stay  hepe  to  be  on 
bad  terms  with  Palmerston,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  remain  on  good  terms.  Meanwhile,  Lord  John  had  seen 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  before  his  departure,  and  from  him  he 
learned  what  (according  to  his  version)  had  passed  between 
himself  and  Palmerston — that  is,  about  the  pledge  which 
Drouyn  de  Lhnys  affirmed  Palmerston  had  given  him  that 
hostilities  should  not  be  renewed.  The  statement  of  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  did  not  correspond  with  the  account  which  Palm- 
erston had  given  his  colleagues  of  what  had  passed,  and 
Lord  John  at  once  saw  that  there  was  no  avoiding  the  un- 
pleasant dilemma  of  the  two  Governments  being  at  issue  on 
a  matter  of  fact  which  involved  the  good  faith  of  ours.  All 
this,  together  with  what  had  fdready  passed,  had  raised  Lord 
John's  resentment  and  disgust  to  a  high  pitch,  and  the  Duke 
said  that  Lord  John  had  at  last  resolved  not  to  stand  it  any 
longer,  although  (he  added)  he  could  not  feel  complete  con- 
fidence in  his  firmness  and  resolution  after  all  he  had  seen 
on  various  occasions. 
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Lord  John  said  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
settle  this  matter  as  they  best  might ;  that  they  must  sup- 
port Palmerston's  assertions,  to  which  they  were  bound  to 
give  credit ;  but  that  when  this  business  was  concluded,  in 
about  a  month  periiaps,  he  would  bring  matters  to  a  crisis, 
that  is,  announce  to  ralmerston  that  he  could  not  go  on  in 
the  Foreign  OflBce.  Lord  John  is  at  present  very  angry,  and 
therefore  very  stout,  but  I  neyer  can  feel  sure  of  him.  He 
is  to  see  the  Queen  on  Tuesday,  who  will  of  course  be  boiling 
over  with  indication,  and  if  she  finds  Lord  John  at  last  dis- 
posed to  take  ner  views  of  the  matter,  the  affair  may  possi- 
oly  be  settled  between  them. 

Meanwhile  no  words  can  describe  the  universal  feeling  of 
reprobation,  and  almost  of  shame,  with  which  the  replies  of 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  John  were  heard  on  Friday  night. 
The  morning  arrivals  from  France  had  clearly  shown  that 
Lord  Lansdowne  in  one  House,  and  John  Bnssell  in  the 
other,  had  tried  to  deceive  and  mislead  by  what  they  had 
said  on  Thursday.  On  Friday  Palmerston  did  not  make  his 
appearance  ;  but  the  figures  which  Lord  Lansdowne  cut  in 
the  Lords  and  Lord  «Tohn  in  the  Commons  were  most  de- 
plorable and  humiliating ;  such  shuffling,  special  pleading, 
and  paltry  evasions  were  never  before  neard  from  public 
men  of  their  eminence  and  character ;  and  of  all  that  has 
occurred  this  discreditable  exposure  appears  to  many  friends 
of  the  Government  to  be  the  most  painful  part.  It  appears 
inconceivable  that  any  men  should  make  statements  the 
falsehood  of  which  was  shown  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours ; 
but  the  explanation  is  this.  In  the  first  plac^e,  Palmerston 
gave  to  his  colleagues  an  imperfect  and  unfaithful  account 
of  Drouyn  de  rLhujrs's  communication  to  him.  They  were 
themselves  not  aware  of  the  whole  truth ;  but  besides  this 
Palmerston  gave  them  to  understand  that  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
had  carried  with  him  such  explanations,  verbiil  and  docu- 
mentary, as  would  he  hoped  satisfy  his  Government,  and 
consequently  that  the  letter  of  recall  might  probably  be  can- 
celed, and  the  affair  arranged.  Hoping  therefore  for  this 
result,  they  ventured  to  deny  the  recall  altogether,  but  were 
completely  confounded  and  exposed  by  the  revelations  of 
Lahitte  *  m  the  tribune  the  very  same  day ;  and  then  they 

1  [General  Lahitte  was  then  French  Minister  for  Forei^  Affiiirs.  Sir 
ThomaB  Wyse  was  the  British  Minister  at  Athens,  who  conducted  the  negotia- 
Hoa»  there,  aad  regulated  the  ooerdTe  measures  of  Admiral  Parker's  squadron.] 
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had  nothing  for  it  bat  to  try  and  shuffle  out  of  it  in  the  way 
they  tried  bat  miserably  failed  to  do.  It  would  hare  been 
fax  better  to  have  spoken  the  plain  truths  or  to  haye  declined 
to  answer  till  the  next  day. 

May  22d, — I  have  read  the  long  series  of  dispatches 
published  by  the  French  Goyernment^  and  the  result  in  my 
mind  is  that  they  do  not  make  out  a  case  of  breach  of  faith 
against  our  Ooyernment,  supposing  Palmerston's  instructions 
to  Wyse  to  have  been  in  conformity  with  what  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  Goyemments  here.  This  (the  most 
essential)  part  of  the  case  lies  in  a  narrow  compass.  It  was 
all  along  |)erfectly  understood  tiiat  if  Gros  threw  up  his 
mission^  being  unable  to  induce  the  Greek  Goyemment  to 
consent  to  equitable  terms,  our  Minister  was  at  liberty  to 
recommence  the  coerciye  measures  without  an^  further  refer- 
ence to  his  Goyernment ;  but  if  the  negotiation  came  to  a 
stand-still  in  consequence  of  Gros  and  Wyse  not  being  able 
to  agree,  then  the  difference  between  them  was  to  be  reierred 
for  the  decision  of  the  two  Goyernments  upon  it,  and  in  this 
case  the  coerciye  measures  were  not  to  be  renewed.  The 
French  maintain  that  the  last  of  these  contingencies  oc- 
curred, Palmerston  contends  that  it  was  the  first.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Wyse  may  haye  receiyed  instructions  conformable 
with  this  arrangement,  and  that  he  may  haye  thought  that 
the  course  which  Gros  took  brought  the  case  within  the  for* 
mer  category.  This  may  haye  been  an  unsound  opinion, 
but  if  such  was  the  case  it  exonerates  the  British  Goyem- 
ment from  the  charge  of  haying  yiolated  an  engagement  to 
that  of  France.  But  in  order  to  make  this  defense  yalid,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  proye  that  the  instructions  giyen  to 
Wyse  were  such  as  the  French  had  a  right  J;o  expect.  It 
does  not  wpear  that  these  instructions  were  eyer  imparted 
to  them.  These  are  minute,  howeyer  important,  points  ; 
but  emerging  from  the  confusion  and  perplexity  of  dates  and 
ciroumstwtial  details,  the  question  is,  what  is  the  general 
impression  as  to  the  whole  conduct  of  the  two  Goyemments, 
more  particularly  of  our  own,  throughout  the  transaction  ? 
I  reserye  the  consideration  of  this  till  I  haye  seen  Palmer- 
ston's case  as  set  forth  in  the  papers  that  are  to  be  laid  be- 
fore Parliament,  and  in  the  long  and  able  dispatch  which  he 
is  said  to  haye  written  in  explanation  and  defense  of  his  con- 
duct 

May  25/A. — The  morning  before  yesterday  the  Duke  of 
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Bedford  came  here  again.  He  had  seen  Lord  John  sineef 
and  heard  what  passed  with  the  Queen.  She  was  full  of  this 
affair^  and  again  urged  all  her  objeotions  to  Palmerston. 
This  time  she  found  Lord  John  better  disposed  than  hereto- 
fore^  and  he  is  certainly  reyolying  in  his  mind  how  the  thing 
can  be  done.  He  does  not  by  any  means  contemplate  going 
out  himself,  or  breaking  up  the  Government  What  he 
looks  to  is  this^  that  the  Queen  should  take  the  initiatiye, 
and  ujrge  Palmerston's  removal  from  the  Foreign  Office. 
She  is  quite  ready  to  do  this  as  soon  as  she  is  assured  of  her 
wishes  beinff  attended  to.  For  various  reasons  it  would  not 
do  to  put  G wendom  in  his  place.  Clarendon  would  not  like 
it,  and  it  would  nu^e  Palmerston  furious ;  therefore  this  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  only  possible  arrangement  is  that 
Lord  John  should  himself  take  the  Foreign  Office,  provis- 
ionaHy,  and  he  is  quite  prepared  to  take  it  I  told  the  Duke 
I  entirely  agreed  that  this  was  the  only  feasible  arrangement, 
and  I  did  not  apprehend  any  d^iger  to  Lord  John,  oecause 
he  would  do  the  business  in  a  very  different  way,  and  man- 
age to  lighten  the  burden  both  by  hia  mode  of  transacting  it, 
and  by  delegating  many  details  to  bis  Under-Secretary,  in-* 
stead  of,  like  Palmerston,  doing  everything  himself.  There 
certainly  never  api)eared  to  be  so  good  a  ohimce  of  getting 
the  Foreign  Office  out  of  Palmerston's  hands  as  now ;  but 
lon^  experience  of  his  boldness  and  success,  and  of  the  pusil- 
lanimity and  weakness  of  his  colleagues,  make  me  feel  verj 
doubtful  and  uncertain  as  to  the  result  If  the  thing  is 
done,  they  mean  to  propose  to  him  to  take  another  office  in- 
stead ;  not  to  turn  him  out  I  don't  know  how  they  think 
of  mana^ng  this,  but  he  is  sure  to  refuse  to  give  up  the 
Forei^  Office  and  take  another  instead  of  it  He  would 
consider  this  a  degradation,  and  a  sort  of  pleading  guilty  to 
the  charges  that  are  brought  against  him.  If  he  will  lend 
himself  to  thia  change,  so  much  the  better ;  if  he  does  not 
go  out,  the  Duke  thinks,  not  without  reason,  that  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  for  Clarendon  to  come  into  office  at  pres- 
ent, and  that  be  ought  not ;  his  opinions  on  forei^  affairs 
are  so  strong,  that  be  could  not  join  the  Cabinet  while  Palm- 
erston was  at  the  Foreijgn  Office  without  the  certainty  of 
either  very  soon  quarreling  with  hiin,  or  of  being  obliged  to 
make  concessions  against  nis  conscience  and  real  opinions, 
and  which  would  therefore  be  discreditable  to  him. 

Meanwhile  Palmerston  has  made  his  explanation  in  the 
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House  of  Commons.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  how  it  was  received,  but  I  gather  that  it  was  a  good 
deal  applauded  by  the  Radicals  and  his  own  people  ;  it  was 
cleyer  as  he  always  is,  but  it  was  weak.  As  the  case  more 
develops  itself  (for  now  all  the  Blue-Books  are  out,  French 
and  English),  it  resolves  itself  into  a  very  small  point :  Did 
Palmerston,  or  did  he  not,  send  instructions  to  Wyse  in 
conformity  with  what  was  agreed  upon  between  himself  and 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  ?  This  is  what  the  French  have  a  right 
to  as£  :  if  he  did,  let  him  show  these  instructions ;  if  he  did 
not,  he  broke  faith  with  the  French  Gover^ment  By 
Wyse's  letter  of  the  15th,  it  seems  pretty  clear  he  did  not 
send  any  such  instructions.  I  do  not  see  how  volumes  of 
Blue-Books,  or  all  the  conferences  and  debates  imaginable, 
can  put  the  case  in  a  clearer  light,  or  bring  it  to  a  more  di- 
rect issue  than  this. 

June  2d. — I  was  never  able  to  plunge  into  the  Blae- 
Book  till  Epsom  races  were  over,  but  I  have  now  done  it, 
and  have  gone  through  both — ^that  and  the  French  Book. 
The  case  is  quite  complete,  and  it  is  not  difiBcult  to  extract 
from  the  mass  of  details  with  which  the  former  is  uselessly 
encumbered  a  clear  view  of  the  case.  The  result  is  a  con- 
viction in  my  mind  that  the  French  Government  acted  with 
amity  and  ^ood  faith,  and  that  the  conduct  of  Oros  at 
Athens  was  irreproachable.  He  did  his  best  to  bring  about 
an  arrangement,  and  he  failed  because  the  requisitions  of  the 
English  Minister  were  such  as  in  honor  and  conscience  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  support,  sanction,  or  recommend  to 
the  Greek  Government.  If  Stanley  works  this  case  well,  he 
will  make  a  great  affair  of  it,  for  his  materials  are  ample  and 
excellent.  Palmerston's  Blue-Book  is  just  like  former  pro- 
ductions from  the  Foreign  Office  under  him,  voluminous  de- 
tails of  matter  quite  uninteresting  and  beside  the  question, 
and  the  absence  of  those  documents  which  we  most  require 
to  see,  and  on  which  the  whole  case  turns,  his  instructions  to 
Wyse  and  Parker — none  of  which,  or  scarcely  any,  are  given. 

The  night  before  last  was  remarkable  for  the  maiden 
speech  of  young  Stanley*  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  very  successful  He  spoke  with  great  flnency,  and  gave 
promise  of  being  a  debater.  I  dined  with  Sir  Kobert  Feel 
yesterday,  who  said  he  heard  him,  and  he  spoke  in  terms  of 
great  commendation  of  the  speech.     It  was  on  the  West 

>  [The  present  Earl  of  Derby,  18S6.] 
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Indian  question,  on  which  he  had  jnst  published  and  circu- 
lated a  pamphlet,  and  it  was  remarkable  and  showed  a  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers  that  his  speech  did  not  appear  to 
be  a  repetition  of  any  -paxt  of  his  pamphlet. 

June  6th. — On  Monday  last  Graham  called  on  me  at  the 
Council  Office,  and  after  talking  about  the  Greek  affair  and 
Stanley's  motion,  he  proceeded  to  other  matters  about  which 
he  had  come  expressly  to  speak  to  me  as  a  channel  of  com- 
munication with  John  Bussell.  With  reference  to  the  first 
matter,  he  said  that  a  ne^tiation  was  eyidently  going  on 
between  Stanley  and  Aberaeen,  and  that  the  latter  was  to 
support  some  of  Stanleys  dom^ic  questions,  and  in  return 
Stanley  would  fight  yigorously  the  foreign  policy.  I  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  this,  for  Graham  is  always  dream- 
ing of  this  connection  and  its  results.  He  then  went  on  to 
say,  that  if  there  was  (as  there  yery  probably  would  be)  an 
adyerse  yote  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday,  the  Goy- 
emment  would  be  yery  unwise  if  they  attempted  to  procure 
a  counter-yote  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  if  they 
tried  it,  he  thought  they  would  faU ;  but  that  they  must 
counteract  the  effect  in  another  way ;  and  that  Lora  John 
had  now  an  excellent  opportunity  of  acquiring  reputation 
for  himself  and  strength  for  his  Goyemment,  by  proposing 
yery  important  reforms  of  an  administratiye  kind,  and  which 
he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  abolition  of  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy and  the  resignation  of  Lord  Cottenham.*  What  he 
wants  him  to  do  is  this — ^to  giye  up  the  idea  of  a  fourth 
Secretary  of  State,  to  take  away  the  criminal  business  from 
the  Home  Secretary  and  giye  it  to  the  new  Lord  Keeper,  or 
whateyer  the  great  legal  functionary  to  be  created  may  be 
called.  He  thinks  a  fourth  Secretary  objectionable  on  many 
accounts,  and  that  Groyernment  would  haye  great  difficulty 
in  carrying  it.  He  gaye  many  reasons  for  this  opinion 
which  seemed  to  me  sound  enough.  Then  he  proposes  that 
all  the  Chancellor's  ecclesiastical  patronage  shall  be  taken 
from  the  Great  Seal  and  made  oyer  to  the  Prime  Minister ; 
the  liyings  to  be  sold  as  they  became  yacant,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds handed  oyer  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  be 
applied  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  which  he  says  would  be  an 
immense  boon  to  the  Church,  and  by  these  means  funds 
might  be  raised  which  are  greatly  wanted,  but  for  which  it 

>  [The  resU^ation  of  the  Great  Seal  by  Lord-Chanoellor  Gottenham  was  an- 
DOUDood  on  May  28th'the  Seal  to  be  put  in  CoiiuulMtioii.] 
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wonld  be  impossible  to  apply  to  Parliament  with  any  hope 
of  snocess.  He  urged  these  reforms  with  great  energy,  and 
set  forth  all  the  fulvantages  which  might  be  deriy^  from 
them,  and  said  Peel  was  still  more  e^er,  especially  about 
the  Church  patronage,  than  he  was. 

The  same  eyening  I  told  the  Duke  of  Bedford  all  that 
had  passed,  and  he  said  he  would  see  Lord  John  the  next 
morning  and  speak  to  him.  He  did  so,  and  came  to  me 
afterward  on  Tuesday  morning.  He  said  he  had  told  Lord 
John  all  that  Graham  had  said,  that  he  thought  Graham 
was  always  rather  too  much  disposed  to  be  running  before 
what  he  thought  was  public  opinion  ;  that  witii  regard  to  tiie 
fourth  Secret^  he  was  quite  bent  upon  it,  thought  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  (as  Clarendon  did  also),  and  he  was  de*- 
termined  to  adhere  to  it  With  respect  to  the  question  of 
the  Chancellor's  livings,  he  agreed  with  Graham,  and  he  had 
brought  before  the  Cabinet  a  scheme  founded  on  Graham's 
recommendations,  but  that  it  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Cabinet  unanimously.  They  thought  it  very  objectionable 
to  part  with  so  much  patronage.  However,  though  Lord 
John  could  not  under  these  circumstances  press  the  matter 
at  present,  he  will  not  give  it  up«  and  still  meditates  some 
measure  of  this  character,  though  probably  one  less  exten- 
sive^  Yesterday  morning  I  called  on  Graham  and  told  him 
what  had  passed,  at  which  he  ex{Nressed  great  disappoint- 
ment and  reg^ret,  and  after  as  much  talk  as  we  had  time  for 
(for  I  was  going  out  of  town),  I  left  him  provoked  and  dis- 
neartened.  He  said  he  could  take  no  interest  in  a  Govern- 
ment which  rejected  unanimously  such  a  proposition  as  this» 
and  which  had  rejected  unanimously  the  French  invitation 
to  abide  by  the  London  Convention.^  I  had  told  him  this 
which  Beauvale  told  me,  and  which,  as  well  as  I  recollect, 
I  have  not  noted  down.  He  said  that  when  the  French  made 
this  proposri,  Palmerston  drew  up  a  paper  placing  it  before 
the  Cabinet  with  the  reasons  for  accepting,  and  those  for  re- 
jecting it,  and  desired  them  to  determine,  himself  taking  no 
part ;  and  that  they  had  unanimously  agreed  to  refusie,  so 
that  it  was  their  act  and  not  his, 

June  Sik.—QrahQxn.  called  on  me  again  yesterday  morn- 
ing.   He  had  had  a  long  conversation  ynth.  John  Bussell 

»  fTliis  refers  to  the  arrangoments  conclnded  in  Xondon  "between  the  Great 
Powers  for  the  nudntenanoe  of  the  integritr  of  the  Danish  dominions,  which 
were  afterward  so  shamefully  violated  and  abandoned.] 
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in  (he  House  of  Oommons  on  Wednesdaj  (soaglit  by  John 
Bossell),  in  which  Graham  repeated  to  him  at  greater  length 
all  he  had  said  to  me.  The  discussion  was  very  frank  and 
fiiendly,  but  Lord  John  told  him  he  could  not  give  up  the 
fourth  Secretary^  and  gave  his  reasons  for  thinking  it  neces- 
sary, which  Graham  said  were  very  weak  ones.  So  they 
parted,  Graham  hoping  that  he  would  at  all  eyents  take  time 
for  consideratioUy  but  he  was  much  surprised  and  annoyed 
at  hearing  him  give  notice  he  should  bring  on  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  Bill  to-morrow.  He  thought  this  very  un- 
courteous,  and  it  had  thrown  him  into  perplexity  as  to  the 
course  he  ought  to  take.  He  had  a  strong  opinion  upon 
it,  and  he  was  conyinced  that  if  he  opposed  it,  and  stated 
his  reasons  to  the  House  of  Oommons,  the  clause  would  be 
thrown  out;  that  he  neither  liked  going  against  his  own. 
decided  opinion,  nor  at^ainst  the  Goyemment,  and  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  f^rom  me  he  went  to  Lyndhurst,  and 
then  to  Peel,  and  then  came  back  to  me.  Lyndhurst,  blind, 
but  full  of  yigor  and  spirit,  is  full  of  the  new  arrangements 
about  the  Great  Seal.  Lord  John  has  consulted  nim  on 
the  subject,  and  lie  is  going  to  call  on  him.  Lyndhurst  is 
f^inst  ^ying  up  the  ecclesiastical  patronage.  Peel  relets 
Lord  Joan's  determination,  but  Graham  said  he  is  so  bent 
on  carrying  the  Goyemment  through  the  session,  that  he 
will  not  oppose  them  on  anything.  He  thinks  of  nothing 
but  securing  a  fair  trial  for  Free  Trade,  and  keeping  the 
Protectionists  out 

To-day  I  called  on  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  found  him  in 
great  force — Brougham,  Baron  Alderson,  Stuart  (the  Protec- 
tionist Chancellor),  Brodie,  and  Hatherton,  md  Strangford 
were  there.  ^  They  were  all  discussing  the  legal  reforms,  and 
Brougham  broke  out  about  Gottenham's  earldom.  Cotten- 
ham,  he  said,  wrote  to  him,  lamenting  that  he  disapproyed 
of  this  honor,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  as  a  mark 
of  the  Queen's  confidence  and  approbation  of  his  sendees. 
Brougham  wrote  in  reply  that  ne  should  not  talk  such 
Morning  Post  twaddle,  and  that  he  knew  yery  well  the 
Queen  neither  knew  nor  eared  about  his  seryices,  and  that 
he  had  got  it  because  he  insisted  on  haying  it !  The  new 
appointments  which  are  beginning  to  be  known  do  not  please. 
Jeryis  to  be  Chancellor  and  at  the  head  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  Judicial  Committee  seems  strange.  [But  this 
arrangement  was  not  carried  into  effect] 
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JunelSth. — ^The  greafc  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
came  off  last  ni^bt  in  tbe  midst  of  immense  curiosity  and 
interest."  Tbe  House  was  crowded  in  every  part;  I  never 
saw  so  many  Peers  present^  nor  so  many  strangers.  There 
were  various  opinions  about  tbe  result,  but  the  Govern- 
ment was  the  favorite.  Bear  Ellice  offered  to  lay  two  to 
one  they  had  a  majority.  Most  people  thought  the  same, 
but  everybody  was  agreed  that  go  wnich  way  it  would,  the 
division  would  be  a  very  close  one,  and  the  majority  small. 
Malmesbury,  Stanley's  whipper-in,  counted  on  dfteen  on  his 
side.  Stanley  spoke  for  two  hours  and  three-quarters.  He 
has  made  more  brilliant  speeches,  but  it  was  very  ^ood, 
moderate  and  prudent  in  tone,  lucid,  lively  and  sustained. 
I  heard  him,  and  then  was  so  tired  of  standing,  I  was 
obliged  to  go  away  and  did  not  return.  The  (Jovemment 
made  but  a  pioor  defense.  Canning  made  a  capital  speech, 
and  placed  himself  in  a  high  position.  He  had  taken  great 
pains  with  it,  and  it  was  very  effective,  every  word  told. 
Granville  told  me  Eddisbury  was  good  too,  and  it  was  the 
most  important  speech  he  ever  made.  I  never  was  more 
amazed  than  at  hearing  the  division,  never  having  dreamed 
of  such  a  majority ;  reste  A  savoir  what  Government  (and 
Palmerston  especially)  will  do.  If  he  was  disposed  to  take 
a  great  line  he  would  go  at  once  to  the  Queen  and  resi^, 
at  the  same  time  begging  her  not  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  his  colleagues  if  they  tendered  it.  This  would  be  credit- 
able to  him,  and  he  owes  them  all  the  reparation  in  his 
Eower  for  the  hot  water  he  has  kept  them  in,  and  the  scrapes 
e  has  made  for  them,  for  many  years.  They  have  over  and 
over  again  allowed  themselves  to  be  dragged  through  the 
mire  for  him,  and  since  they  have  refused  now  and  hereto- 
fore to  separate  themselves  m)m  him,  the  least  he  can  do  is 
to  separate  himself  from  them,  and  to  insist  upon  being  the 
only  sacrifice. 

June  19th. — ^There  was  a  Cabinet  yesterday,  of  course  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  what  they  should  do,  and  the 
resolution  they  came  to  was  to  do  nothina,  Labouchere  saw 
Granville  before  the  Cabinet,  and  told  him  that  he  was  all 
for  resigning,  but  he  feared  there  was  a  disposition  to  stick 

1  [On  Jnii^  17th  Lord  Stanley  made  hk  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  cen- 
suring the  Government  for  their  coercive  measures  against  the  commerce  and 
people  of  Greece,  in  a  speech  of  extraordinary  elo<iuence  and  power.  The  d^ 
Date  lasted  all  night  As  morQlog  dawned  tne  division  i^esolted  |n  a  nugoritj 
of87  against  Ministers.]  ^ 
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iu  among  his  coUeagaes,  and,  as  he  thonght,  ^urticularly 
in  Charles  Wood ;  but  Delane^  who  saw  Charles  Wood  after 
the  Cabinet^  was  assured  by  him  that  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  resign^  but  that  he  was  overruled  by  the  majority 
of  his  colleagues.  This  is  all  I  know  of  the  matter^  but  it 
by  no  means  surprises  me  to  find  that  they  have  resoWed  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  buffet  they  got  from  the  Lords,  and 
go  on.  I  now  expect  that  John  Eussell  will  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  getting  rid  of  Palmerston,  and  the  rickety  con- 
cern will  scramble  on  as  heretofore.  Keyertheless  it  is  im- 
possible this  event  and  ^reat  majority  should  not  produce 
sooner  or  later  very  considerable  effects.  It  will  abroad  if 
it  does  not  here.  As  to  Palmerston's  being  corrected  and 
reformed,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  but  the  Foreign  Office 
will  inevitably  find  itself  in  a  situation  of  nreat  difficulty 
and  embarrassment,  and  our  relations  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  will  in  all  probability  assume  a  character  mis- 
chievous, dangerous,  and  intolerable. 

June  20/A. — It  seems  that  the  Ministers'  minds  misgave 
them,  and  yesterday  they  began  to  doubt  whether  they  ought 
not  to  do  somethinq.  Koebuck  gave  notice  of  a  question, 
and  John  Bussell  told  him  he  would  give  him  an  answer  this 
evening.  John  Abel  Smith  went  and  proposed  that  they 
should  make  a  sign  of  intention  to  resign,  and  that  a  vote  of 
general  confidence  should  be  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  which  they  should  stay  in.  Many  of  the  friends 
of  Government  (some  in  office)  are  for  resij^ation.  It  is  no 
doubt  embarrassing,  but  I  am  against  their  resignation.  If 
Palmerston  was  disposed  to  take  a  high  and  creditable  line, 
he  might  extricate  them  from  the  difficulty  by  voluntarilv 
sacrificing  himsell  This  is  what  he  ought  to  do,  but  I  donMi 
hear  that  he  has  evinced  any  disposition  of  the  sort.  He  did 
indeed  offer  to  resign  at  the  Cabinet,  but  this  of  course  (as 
he  well  knew)  they  could  not  listen  to. 

June  %l8t — John  Sussell  made  his  statement  last  night, 
giving  the  reasons  why  he  did  not  resign,  quoting  two  prece- 
dents, one  above  a  century  ago,  and  one  in  1833,  for  not 
resigning  in  consequence  of  an  adverse  vote  of  the  House  of 
Loras.  I  concur  in  the  constitutional  doctrine  he  laid  down 
on  that  score,  but  the  rest  of  what  he  said  was  very  impru- 
dent and  ill-judged.  He  has  now  committed  himself  more 
than  ever  to  Palmerston,  and  has  thrown  down  a  defiance  to 
all  Europe,  announcing  that  they  will  make  no  difference 
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whatever  in  their  administration  of  foreign  affairs.  He  al- 
luded to  that  part  of  Stanley's  resolution  which  laid  down 
the  right  and  auty  of  this  country,  asserted  that  the  words 
of  it  hmited  those  rights  and  duties  within  bounds  he  could 
not  admit,  and  by  implication  at  least  asserted  propositions 
against  which  foreign  nations  will  infallibly  kick.  It  was 
very  imprudent  to  raise  incidentally  this  very  difficult  and 
important  question,  and  he  mi^ht  easily  have  avoided  such 
dangerous  ^und.  Then  he  finished  oy  a  very  miserable 
and  injudicious  clap-trap,  which  will  be  as  offensive  as  pos- 
sible to  foreign  Powers ;  in  short,  he  evinced  little  judgment 
and  taste.  It  is  clear  enough  that  he  is  now  resolved  to  ad- 
here to  Palmerston,  and  that  his  intention  is,  if  he  can  get 
a  majority  next  Monday,  to  disregard  the  House  of  Lords 
and  their  opinions,  and  to  set  all  Europe  at  defiance  by  giv- 
ing them  notice  that  they  must  have  Palmerston  to  deal  with 
and  nobody  else.  The  conclusion  to  which  he  came  a  few 
weeks  ago  is  evidently  thrown  aside.  All  his  indignation 
a^nst  ralmerston,  his  determination  to  endure  it  no  longer, 
his  bold  resolution  to  take  the  labor  of  the  Foreign  Omce 
on  himself,  have  all  evaporated,  and  are  as  a  dream,  and  the 
fact  of  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  having  con- 
demned Palmerston's  proceedings,  languid,  and  conduct, 
instead  of  affording  an  additional  reason,  and  confirming  him 
In  the  course  he  had  thought  of  pursuing,  seems  to  have 
made  him  angry  and  obstinate,  to  have  cansed  a  reaction  in 
his  mind,  and  engendered  a  determination  to  cling  more 
closely  than  ever  to  Palmerston,  and  fight  his  battle  at  all 
risks  and  at  any  cost,  in  everything  and  against  everybody. 
The  other  day  there  was  a  general  opinion  that  if  a  vote  of 
approbation  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  would 
not  be  carried.  This  was  Graham's  opinion,  and  so  entirely 
did  John  Russell  himself  concur  in  it,  that  he  declared  it 
should  not  be  attempted,  if  the  vote  of  the  Lords  was  ad- 
verse. All  that  is  suddenly  changed.  He  now  tries  this 
earoeriment,  and  all  the  people  I  have  seen  say  Government 
will  carry  it.  Bemal  Osborne  told  me  it  was  certain,  for 
the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals  united  could  not  be  beaten,  and 
all  the  ffiidicals  but  four  or  five  would  support  the  Govern- 
ment. Never  was  there  such  a  state  of  difficulty  and  con- 
fusion in  my  recollection.  It  is  at  last  come  to  what  I  long 
ago  predicted,  and  Palmerston  is  proving  the  ruin  of  the 
Government. 
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June  %Uh. — Nothing  of  cotirse  thought  of  but  the  divis- 
ion on  Boebuck's  motion.*  The  general  opinion  is  that  there 
will  be  a  majority  of  about  forty,  but  nobody  knows  what 
Peel  will  say  or  do,  and  many  votes  are  quite  uncertain. 
That  there  will  be  some  such  majority  none  doubt,  and  it  is 
put  about  by  the  (Jovemmenfc  that  they  will  resign  if  their 
majority  is  less  than  that  in  the  House  of  Lords  against 
them,  which  I  don't  believe,  and  it  would  be  very  absiSrd  to 
make  it  turn  on  a  mere  question  of  numbers.  Lady  Palm- 
erston  and  her  belongitigs  continue  to  make  an  active  can- 
vass. On  Saturday  afternoon  the  news  came  of  the  difference 
being  settled,  by  our  conceding  to  the  French  iril  they  de- 
manded. Nobody  seems  to  care,  or  it  would  be  a  mortifying 
and  a  ridiculous  conclusion,  for  we  have  not  only  agreed  to 
what  we  at  first  refused  to  the  French  Government,  but  we 
have  in  fact  gone  back  (with  some  modifications  as  to  detail) 
to  (Jros's  propositions  to  Wjrse,  which  the  latter  so  obslS- 
nately  refused!,  and  on  his  rejection  of  which  the  blockade 
at  Athens  recommenced,  and  the  quarrel  with  France  was 
based. 

June  %bth. — Little  progress  was  made  in  the  debate  last 
night ;  Graham  made  a  strong  speech.  In  the  morning  I 
rode  with  Brunnow  and  had  much  talk  with  him.  He  spoke 
out  about  Palmerston,  though  with  great  regret ;  said  he  had 
done  all  he  could  in  the  way  of  warning  and  advice,  to  pre- 
vent his  running  this  headlong  course ;  but  he  never  could 
make  the  least  impression  on  him.  He  thinks  there  will  be 
a  calm  of  a  few  months'  duration,  but  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  Palmerston  to  go  on  long  at  the  Foreign  Office.  He 
complained  of  the  great  interests  of  the  worla  having  been 
sacnficed  to  this  miserable  affair,  especially  the  Denmark 
question  ;  that  it  might  have  been  settled  long  ago  ;  and  if 
we  had  pacified  France  by  accepting  the  London  Conven- 
tion, the  three  Powers  would  have  immediately  set  to  work 
to  bring  this  knotty  point  to  an  end.  He  goes  to  Petersburg 
in  August.     The  Emperor,  he  told  me,  cannot  comprehend 

>  [Mr.  Roebuck  moved  a  resolation  applauding  the  principles  wbicli  have 
hitherto  regulated  the  foreiirn  policy  of  the  Goyernment,  to  oountervail  the  re- 
cent vote  of  the  Lords.  A  great  and  memorable  debate  followed,  In  which 
Lord  Palmerston  delivered  his  ablest  speech,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  his  last.  The 
debate  ended  by  a  Ministerial  minority  of  40,  so  that,  for  the  Idme,  the  support- 
ere  of  Lord  Palmerston  were  oompleteiy  victorious ;  yet  in  that  maiority  alai^ 
number  of  votes  were  given  by  those  who  mo:$t  condemned  his  high-handed 
proceed  tngs.] 
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onr  po]ifcical  condition,  and  is  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the 
Queen  does  not  dismiss  Palmerston  ;  and  when  he  hears  of 
the  division  in  the  Honse  of  Ix>rds9  he  will  fancy  that  the 
GoTemment  will  resign  in  consequence  of  it. 

June  29/A. — I  have  been  for  two  days  in  the  country, 
while  the  ereat  debate  was  going  on.  Palmerston  came  out 
the  second  night  with  prodigious  force  and  success.  He  de- 
livered an  oration  four  hours  and  three  quarters  long,  which 
has  excited  unusual  admiration,  boundless  enthusiasm  among 
his  friends,  and  drawn  forth  the  most  flattering  compliments 
from  every  quarter.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  its  great  abil- 
ity ;  parts  of  it  are  strikingly  eloquent  and  inimitably  adroit 
It  was  a  wonderful  effort  to  speak  for  nearly  five  hours  with- 
out ever  flagging,  and  his  voice  nearly  as  strong  at  last  as  at 
fii*st  The  abihty  of  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  on 
an  attentive  and  calm  perusal  of  it,  the  insufficiency  of  it  as 
an  answer  and  a  defense  agsunst  the  various  charges  which 
have  been  brought  against  him  is* manifest;  but  it  is  admi- 
rably arran$[ed  and  got  up,  entirely  free  from  the  flippancy 
and  impertinence  in  which  he  usually  indulges,  full  of 
moderation  and  good  taste,  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
magnificent  and  succiessful  clap-traps.  The  success  of  the 
speech  has  been  complete,  and  his  position  is  now  unassail- 
aole.  John  Bussell  may  save  himself  the  trouble  of  consid- 
ering, when  this  is  all  over,  how  he  may  effect  some  change 
involving  the  withdrawal  of  the  Foreign  Office  from  Palmer- 
ston's  hands,  for  they  are  now  all  tied  and  bound  to  him  in 
respect  to  the  future  as  completely  as  to  the  present  and  the 
past.  These  discussions  and  attacks,  which  were  to  have 
shaken  him  in  his  seat,  have  only  made  Mm  more  powerful 
than  he  was  before ;  but  whether  they  have  strengthened  or 
weakened  the  Oovernment  is  another  Question.  It  now  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  the  attitude  and  animus  of  Foreign 
Powers  will  be,  and  what  the  character  of  his  future  proceed- 
ings. The  debate  was  on  the  whole  very  able.  Cockbum 
made  a  slashing  sj)eech,  which  will  probably  procure  for  him 
the  post  of  Solicitor-General.  Graham's  and  Gladstone's 
speeches  were  the  best  on  the  other  side.  Peel  was  very 
moderate,  and  refused  to  go  into  the  details  or  to  attack  the 
Government  on  them.  The  majority  of  forty-six  was  rather 
more  than  was  expected  by  either  party. 
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CHAPTEE   XXXI. 

AeddMt  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel—TriamphMt  SneeesB  of  Lord  Pahnerstoii^DeMh  of  Sir 
Bob«rt  Peel— Sir  J«mea  Graham^s  Pottltton— Lord  Palmerston^e  PoUot^— Lord  Palmer* 
stoo's  Oratioii— DeftthofHr.  Arbuthaot— Death  of  King  Louia  PhiUppe— The  Papal 
Hierarehy  in  England— German  AfiiEdra— Papal  Agvreaaion— General  Kadowltz  isvlted 
to  Windsor— Papal  Aggression— Oonyeraation  witn  Lord  John  BnsseU— And  with 
Lord  Palmerston— Mr.  Qreea*a  Lectve— Tlalt  to  Brocket— Bear  EUioo— Lord  lid- 
boarne'i  Papera. 


London,  July  Isi,  1850. — The  day  before  yesterday  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  had  a  fall  from  his  horse  and  hurt  himself  seri- 
ously. Last  niffht  he  was  in  imminent  dan^r.  His  acci- 
dent has  excited  the  greatest  interest^  and  his  doors  are  be- 
set with  inquirers  of  all  parties  without  distinction.  He  was 
in  hiffh  spirits  that  day,  for  he  was  pleased  with  the  dirision 
which  saved  the  Government,  and  with  his  own  speech, 
which  for  his  purpose  was  very  dexterous  and  successful. 

1  rode  with  Lord  Grey  yesterday  in  the  Park,  when  we 
talked  over  the  debate  and  present  state  of  afbirs.  He  said 
that  it  was  remarkable  that  this  discussion,  which  was  in- 
tended to  damage  Palmerston,  had  left  him  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  the  country ;  that  of  this  there  could  be  no  doubt 
Bright  had  said  that  his  vote  had  given  great  offense  at  Man- 
chester, and  that  Oobden's  Tote  and  speech  would  probably 
cost  him  the  West  Biding  at  the  next  election ;  that  among 
all  the  middle  classes  Palmerston  was  immensely  popular. 
He  spoke  of  Palmerston^s  speech  as  having  been  not  only  one 
of  consummate  ability,  but  quite  successful  as  a  reply,  and 
he  insisted  that  their  side  had  much  the  best  of  tne  aigu- 
meni  I  denied  this,  but  acknowledged  the  ability  of  Palm- 
erston, and  his  success,  though  his  speech  was  very  answer- 
able, if  either  Peel  or  Disraeli  had  chosen  to  reply  to  it, 
which  neither  of  them  would.  It  is  beyond  all  contestation 
that  this  great  battle,  fought  on  two  fields,  has  left  the  Gov- 
ernment much  stronger  than  before,  and  demonstrated  the 
impossibility  of  any  change,  and  it  has  as  incontestably  im- 
mensely strengthened  and  improved  Palmerston's  position ; 
in  short,  he  is  triumphant,  and  nothing  can  overthrow  him 
but  some  fresh  acts  of  violence  and  folly,  of  insolent  inter- 
ference, of  arrogant  dictation  or  underhand  intrigue,  which 
may  be  so  flagrant  that  his  colleagues  or  some  of  them  will 
not  stand  it,  and  so  a  quarrel  may  ensue.  But  he  haa 
achieved  such  a  success,  and  has  made  himself  so  great  in 
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the  Cabinet,  and  so  popular  in  the  country,  and  made  the 
Government  itself  so  strong,  that  if  he  turns  over  a  new  leaf, 
takes  a  lesson  from  all  that  has  happened,  and  renounces  his 
offensiye  manners  and  changes  his  mode  of  proceeding 
abroad,  he  may  consider  his  tenure  of  office  perfectly  secure. 
Even  tiie  Times  is  prepared  to  abandon  its  opposition  to  him, 
and  is  seeking  for  a  decent  pretext  to  do  so.  I  expect  they 
have  found  out  that  they  have  ^one  too  far,  and  that  their 
violent  and  sustained  vituperation  of  Palmerston  who  is 
liked,  and  of  his  policy  which  is  not  understood,  is  not 
favorably  received,  and  instead  of  carrying  public  opinion 
with  them,  they  have  produced  a  good  deal  of  resentment 
and  disgust 

July  6^A.— The  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  took 
place  on  Tuesday  night,  has  absorbed  every  other  subject 
of  interest.  The  suddenness  of  such  an  accident  took 
the  world  by  surprise,  and  in  consequence  of  the  mystery 
in  which  great  people's  illnesses  are  always  shrouded,  the 
majority  of  the  public  were  not  aware  of  his  danger  till 
they  heard  of  his  death.  The  sympathy,  the  feeling,  and 
the  regret  which  have  been  displayed  on  every  side  and  in  all 
quarters,  are  to  the  last  degree  striking.  Every  imaginable 
honor  has  been  lavished  on  his  memory.  The  Sovereign, 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  press  and  the  people,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  have  all  joined  in  acts  of  homage 
to  his  character,  and  in  magnifymg  the  loss  which  the 
nation  has  sustaaned.  When  we  remember  that  Peel  was 
an  object  of  bitter  hatred  to  one  great  party,  that  he  was 
never  liked  by  the  other  party,  and  that  he  had  no  popular 
and  ingratiating  qualities,  and  very  few  intimate  friends,  it 
is  surprising  to  see  the  warm  and  universal  feeling  which 
his  death  has  elicited.  It  is  a  prodigious  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  his  capacity,  to  the  profound  conviction  of  his 
public  usefulness  and  importance,  and  of  the.  purity  of  the 
motives  by  which  his  public  conduct  has  been  gmded.  I 
need  not  record  details  with  which  every  newspaper  teem& 
Those  who  were  opposed  to  him  do  not  venture  or  are  not 
inclined  to  try  and  stem  the  current  of  grief  and  praise 
which  is  bursting  forth  in  all  directions,  and  most  assuredly 
no  man  who  in  life  was  so  hated  and  reviled  was  ever  so 
lamented  and  honored  at  his  death.  I  am  not  capable  of 
describing  him  with  anjr  certainty  of  doing  justice  to  his 
character  and  delineating  it  correctly ;  but  as  there  are  several 
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notices  of  him  not  very  favorable  in  preceding  pages,  at  snch 
a  moment  it  becomes  a  duty  to  qualify  what  may  have  been 
misrepresented  or  exaggerated  on  the  information  of  others, 
by  expressing  my  own  doubts  as  to  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the 
statements  that  were  formerly  made  to  me.  The  Duke  of 
"Wellington  pronounced  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  few  nights  a^o 
a  panegyric  on  his  love  of  truth,  and  declared  that  during  his 
long  connection  with  him  he  had  never  known  him  to  deviate 
from  the  strictest  veracity.  This  praise  would  be  undeserved 
if  he  had  ever  been  guilty  of  any  uuderhand,  clandestiue, 
and  insincere  conduct  in  political  matters,  and  it  leads  me 
to  suspect  that  resentment  and  disappointment  may  have 
caused  an  un&ir  and  unwarrantable  interpretation  to  be  put 
upon  his  motives  and  his  behavior  on  some  important  occa- 
sions. My  acquaintance  with  Peel  was  slight  and  superficial. 
I  never  associated  with  him,  and  never  was  in  his  house 
except  on  two  or  three  occasions  at  rare  intervals.  He 
scarcely  lived  at  all  in  society  ;  he  was  reserved  but  corditJ 
in  his  manner,  had  few  intimate  friends,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  was  any  one  person,  except  hiTwife, 
to  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  disclosing  his  thoughts^ 
feelings,  and  intentions  with  entire  frankness  and  freeaom. 
In  his  private  relations  he  was  not  merely  irreproachable, 
but  good,  kind,  and  amiable.  The  remarkable  decorum  of 
his  life,  the  domestic  harmony  and  happiness  he  enjoyed, 
and  the  simpliciW  of  his  habits  and  demeanor,  contributed 
largely  without  doubt  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held.  He  was  easy  of  access,  courteous  and  patient,  and 
those  who  approached  him  generally  left  him  gratified  by 
his  afbbility  and  edifi^  and  astonished  at  the  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  sound  practical  sense 
and  judgment,  which  he  displayed  on  all  subjects.  It  was 
by  the  continual  exhibition  of  these  Qualities  that  he  gained 
such  a  mastery  over  the  public  mind,  and  such  proaigious 
influence  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  is  only  now 
manifested  to  the  world  how  great  his  influence  was  by  the 
effect  which  his  death  has  produced,  and  by  the  universal 
sentiment  that  the  country  has  to  deplore  an  irreparable  loss. 
Nothing  but  a  careful  ana  accurate  survey  of  his  career,  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  secret  transactions  of  his  political 
life,  and  a  minute  analysis  of  his  character,  can  enable  any 
one  to  form  a  correct  judgment  concerning  him.  He  might 
easily  be  made  the  subject  of  a  studied  panegyric,  or  as 
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easily  of  a  studied  inTectiye ;  but  either  the  one  or  the  other 
would  of  necessity  be  exaggerated  and  untrue.  The  sacri- 
fices which  he  made  upon  two  memorable  occasions,  upon 
both  of  which  he  unquestionably  acted  solely  with  reference 
to  the  public  good^  lorbid  us  to  believe  that  he  was  ever 
influenced  by  any  considerations  but  such  as  were  honest 
and  conscientious.  Notwithstanding  his  great  sagacity,  it 
may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  his  judgment  was  not 
often  faulty,  and  whether  in  the  perplexity  of  conflicting 
objects  and  incompatible  purposes,  he  was  not  led  to  erro- 
neous conclusions  as  to  the  obligations  imposed  upon  him, 
and  the  course  which  it  was  his  dutv  to  i)ur8ue.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  account  satisfactorily  for  his  conduct  on  thie 
Catholic  question.  We  must  indeed  make  ^reat  allowance 
for  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  his  birth,  educa- 
tion, and  connections.  His  father  was  a  Tory,  imbued  with 
all  the  old  Tory  prejudices,  one  of  those  followers  of  Mr. 
Pitt  who  could  not  comprehend  and  never  embraced  his 
liberal  sentiments,  and  who  clung  to  the  bigoted  and  nar- 
row-minded opinions  of  Addin^n  and  (George  III.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  Peel  was  originally  an  anti-Catholic,  and 
probably  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  he  was  an  undoubting 
believer  in  that  creed.  The  death  of  Perceval  left  the  Prot- 
estant party  without  a  head,  and  not  long  after  his  en- 
trance into  public  life,  and  while  the  convictions  of  his 
youth  were  still  unshaken,  he  became  their  elected  chief. 
For  about  foui*teen  years  he  continued  to  fight  their  battle 
in  opposition  to  a  host  of  able  men,  and  in  spite  of  a  course 
of  events  which  might  have  satisfied  a  far  less  sagacious 
man  that  this  cont^t  must  end  in  defeat,  and  t£ftt  the 
obstinate  prolongation  of  it  would  inevitably  render  that 
defeat  more  dan^rous  and  disastrous.  Nevertheless,  the 
man  who  eventu^ly  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  liberal  of  statesmen  maintained  for  years  a  struggle 
against  religious  liberty,  a  struggle  by  which  he  was  in- 
volved in  inconsistencies  injurious  to  his  own  character,  and 
which  brought  the  kingdom  to  the  brink  of  a  civil  war. 
It  is  now  impossible  to  fathom  the  depths  of  Peel's  mind, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  during  that  long  period  he  had 
any  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
embarked,  or  whether  he  really  and  sincerely  believed  that 
Catholic  Emancipation  could  be  resisted  and  prevented.  It 
is  strange  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  contest  to  be  hopeless. 
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and  that  such  a  contest  was  more  perilous  than  any  conces- 
sion conld  possibl]^  be.  Bat  he  declared  that  np  to  the 
period  of  Lord  LiverpooFs  death  his  opinions  were  un- 
changed, and  that  he  tnought  the  prolongation  of  this  eon- 
test  was  not  unreasonable.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  be 
acquitted  of  insincerity  save  at  the  expense  of  his  sagacity 
and  foresight.  His  mind  was  not  enthralled  by  the  old- 
fashioned  and  obsolete  maxims  which  were  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  Eldon  and  Perceval ;  his  spirit  was  more 
congenial  to  that  of  Pitt ;  and  if  he  had  let  his  excellent 
understanding  act  with  perfect  freedom,  and  his  opinions 
take  their  natural  course,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he 
would  hare  concurred  and  co-operated  with  the  able  men  of 
different  parties  who  were  advocatea  of  Emancipation,  in- 
stead of  continuing  to  encourage  and  lead  on  those  masses  of 
bigotry  and  prejumce  whose  resistance  produced  so  much  di- 
rect and  inairect  mischief.  The  trntn  is  that  he  was  ham- 
pered and  perrerted  by  his  antecedents,  and  by  the  seductive 
circumstances  of  his  position  ;  and  having  l>ecome  pledged 
and  committed  in  the  cause,  it  was  a  matter  of  infinite  diffi- 
culty for  him  to  back  out  of  it,  to  recant  his  opinions,  and 
change  his  course ;  although  any  one  who  watched  the  signs 
of  the  times  (and  no  man  watched  or  studied  them  more  care- 
fully than  Peel),  might  have  seen  that  Catholic  Emancipation 
was  steadily  but  surely  progressing  toward  its  consummation. 
For  a  long  time  no  events  occurred  so  striking  and  important 
as  to  produce  a  new  state  of  things,  and  to  scare  b^  their 
disturbing  force  those  theories  and  principles,  with  which  the 
anti-Oatholics  blindly  imagined  they  could  plod  on  for  ever. 
To  change  the  whole  mind  of  Peel,  and  bring  about  an 
abandonment  of  his  long-continued  policy,  something  more 
was  required  than  the  accustomed  signs  of  agitation,  par- 
liamentary debates  checkered  by  alternate  victory  and  de- 
feat, and  the  accumulated  power  of  eloquent  speeches  and 
able  writings.  At  length  the  crash  came  by  which  the 
moral  revolution  was  effected.  The  Clare  election  did  what 
reason,  and  eloquence,  and  authoritjr  had  failed  to  do.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel  simultaneously  determined  to 
strike  their  colors,  to  abandon  a  cause  which  they  had  sus- 
tained at  great  risks  and  by  enormous  sacrifices,  and  to 
carry  out  the  measure  which  their  whole  lives  had  been 
spent  in  opposing,  and  which  they  had  denounced  as  incom- 
patible with  the  safety  of  the  country.    Historical  justice 
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demands  that  a  large  deduction  ghoold  be  made  from  Peel's 
reputation  as  a  statesman  and  a  patriot  on  account  of  his 
conduct  through  the  last  twelve  years  of  the  Catholic  con- 
test It  may  m  doubtful  in  what  respect  he  erred  the  most ; 
but  whatever  his  motives  may  have  been^  it  is  indisputable 
that  he  was  the  principal  instrument  in  maintaining  this 
contest,  which  terminated  in  a  manner  so  discreditable  to 
the  ohaxBcter,  and  so  injurious  to  the  interests,  of  the  coun- 
try. For  his  share  in  this  great  controversy  from  first  to 
last,  he  must  be  held  responsible  to  future  generations.  But 
whatever  his  errors  may  have  been,  he  made  a  noble  atone- 
ment for  them,  and  having  once  changed  his  mind,  he  flung 
himself  into  his  new  career  with  a  ^lantry  and  devotion 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  if  Peel  had  been  actuated  by  selfish  motives,  by  regard 
for  his  own  })olitical  interests  and  views  of  personal  am- 
bition, other  courses  were  open  to  him  far  better  calculated 
to  promote  such  objects,  and  which  he  might  have  adopted 
without  any  inconsistency ;  but  he  cast  aside  all  personal 
considerations  and  thought  of  nothing  but  how  be  could 
most  effectually  serve  the  State.  He  encountered  without 
fiinching  the  storm  which  he  knew  would  burst  upon  him, 
and  bravely  exposed  his  character  and  reputation  to  sus- 

Eicions,  resentments,  and  reproaches,  which  might  for  aught 
e  knew  be  fatal  to  his  future  prospects.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion, indeed,  he  shared  the  obloouy  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, upon  whom  as  Prime  Minister  the  responsibility 
principally  rested.  But  the  indignation  and  resentment  of 
the  Tories  fell,  though  unjustly,  much  more  upon  Peel  than 
upon  the  Duke.  Peel  was  tnore  emphatically  the  chief  of 
the  anti-Catholio  party,  and  in  hhn  it  appeared  a  far  greater 
dereliction  of  principle.  The  authority  of  the  Duke  was  so 
great,  and  his  followers  were  accustomed  to  look  up  to  him 
with  such  profound  deference  and  submission,  that  they 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  attack  him  as  the  prime  mover 
in  t^is  obnoxious  measure,  and  they  therefore  made  Peel  the 
scapegoat,  and  vented  upon  him  all  the  exuberance  of  their 
wrath. 

Their  ill-humor  and  resentment  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Duke's  Government,  and  the  change  of  Ministry  brought 
about  the  Beform  Bill  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Tory  party. 
It  is  difficult  to  discern  any  proofs  of  sound  judgment  and 
foresight  in  Peel's  conduct  in  regard  to  Parbamentary  Be- 
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form.  If  he  had  adopted  the  same  course  as  Huskisson  on 
the  East  Betford  question,  and  manifested  a  disposition  to 
concede  some  moderate  Mid  reasonable  reforms  as  fit  occa- 
sions presented  themselves,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  conntry  might  haye  been  satisfied;  but  his  op- 
position to  the  transfer  of  the  East  Betford  franchise  to  Bir- 
mingham, together  with  the  Duke's  celebrated  declaration 
that  the  representative  system  could  not  be  improved,  and 
that  as  long  as  he  was  in  office  he  would  oppose  any  meas- 
ure of  Parliamentary  Beform,  convinced  the  Keformers  that 
they  were  resolved  to  make  no  concessions,  however  slight, 
and  not  to  suffer  any  change  to  be  made  in  the  existing 
representative  system.  Peel  evidently  made  an  incorrect  es- 
timate of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  upon  the  question 
of  Parliamentary  Beform.  Be  could  not  indeed  foresee  the 
French  Bevolution  or  its  contagious  effects  here  ;  but  unless 
the  country  had  been  already  combustible,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  inflamed  as  it  was ;  and  if  he  had  been  aware  of  its 
temper  and  disposition,  he  never  would  have  opposed  the 
general  sentiment  so  pertinaciously  as  he  did.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  his  course  in  respect  to  Beform  exhibits  a 
deficiency  in  sanity  and  foresight,  and  must  be  accounted 
one  of  the  blemishes  of  his  political  career.  He  fought  the 
Reform  battle  with  extraordinary  energy,  and  the  skill  and 
perseverance  with  which  he  afterward  rallied  the  broken 
loroes  and  restored  the  fallen  spirits  of  his  party  were  ad- 
mirable. In  1835  the  rash  and  abortive  attempt  of  William 
IV.  to  get  rid  of  the  Whiss  made  Peel  the  Minister  of  a 
hundred  days.  This  was  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his 
life,  and  it  was  during  that  magnificent  campaign  that  he 
established  the  vast  reputation  which,  while  clouds  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust,  of  enmity  and  dislike,  were  all  the  while 
gathering  about  him,  made  him  for  nearly  twenty  years 
DV  far  the  most  conspicuous,  important,  and  powerful  of 
English  statesmen.  He  not  only  reorganized!^  his  party, 
but  he  revived  its  ^litic^  influence,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  regiuning  its  former  power.  His  policy  was  as 
successful  as  it  was  wise.  He  flung  himself  cheerfully  and 
confidently  into  the  new  order  of  things,  associated  himself 
with  the  sentiments  and  the  wants  of  the  nation,  and  day  by 
day  saw  his  reputation  increasing,  both  in  Parliament  and 
throughout  the  country.  The  Tories  abandoned  themselves 
to  his  guidance  with  a  mixture  of  passive  reliance  and  admi- 
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ration^  and  of  lurking  resentment  for  the  past,  with  distmst 
and  snspicion  for  the  future.  They  rejoiced  in  the  chief 
who  maae  them  once  more  powerful,  and  led  them  on  to 
yictory ;  but  the;  felt  that  tnere  were  no  real  sympathies 
between  themselves  and  him.  While  he  was  boldly  advano- 
ing  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they  were  lag^ng  behind, 
gloomily  regarding  his  manifestation  of  Libem  principles, 
m  whicn  they  did  not  participate,  and  lin^ring  on  those 
traditions  of  the  past  which  they  saw  that  he  had  entirely 
forsaken. 

At  length,  ten  years  after  the  Beform  Bill,  the  Whig 
OoYomment  was  overthrown,  and  Peel  became  Minister. 
At  this  time  the  great  bulk  of  his  supporters  coveted  power 
principally  for  the  sake  of  Protection.  They  believed  that 
it  was  the  duty,  the  inclination,  and  the  intention  of  Peel  to 
maintain  the  Com  Laws,  and  they  had  a  right  to  think  so. 
He  had  been  the  vigorous  and  ingenious  advocate  of  the  pro- 
tective  system,  not,  however,  without  some  qualifications 
and  reservations,  which,  though  they  were  enough  to  excite 
the  jealousy  and  mistrust  of  the  most  suspicious,  were  still 
insufficient  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  his  general  professions. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  what  the  process  was  by 
which  he  was  gradually  led  to  embrace  the  whole  doctrine  of 
Free  Trade.  We  cannot  distinguish  what  effect  was  made 
upon  his  mind  by  the  reasoning,  and  what  by  the  organiza- 
tion and  a^tation,  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  It  would 
be  interestmg,  if  it  were  possible,  to  sum  up  periodically  the 
exact  state  of  Peel's  opinions  upon  commercial  and  fiscal 
questions,  and  to  know  how  he  combined  them  with  other 
political  as  well  as  partjr  considerations,  which  he  was  obliged 
constantly  to  keep  in  view.  No  man  but  himself  could  ex- 
plain and  vindicate  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct  It  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  when  he  began  to  reorganize  the  Con- 
servative party,  he  did  not  contemplate  a  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  that  it  was  by  a  severely  inductive  process  of 
study  and  meditation  that  he  was  gradually  led  to  the  con- 
ception and  elaboration  of  the  commercial  system  which  the 
last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  carrying  out.  The  modi- 
fication, and  possibly  the  ultimate  repeal,  of  the  Com  Laws 
must  have  formed  a  part  of  that  system,  but  what  he  hoped 
and  intended  probably  was  to  bring  round  the  minds  of  his 
party  by  degrees  to  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade,  and  to  con- 
quer their  repugnance  to  a  great  alteration  of  the  Com  Laws* 
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both  by  showing  the  impmdenoe  of  endeayoring  to  maintaiii 
them^  and  by  the  ffradaal  deyelopment  of  those  countervail- 
ing advantages  witn  which  Free  Trade  was  fraught  That, 
I  believe^  was  his  secret  desire^  hope>  and  expectetion ;  and, 
if  the  Irish  famine  had  not  deranged  his  pLms  and  precipi- 
tated his  measures,  if  more  time  had  been  afforded  him,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  his  projects  mi^ht  have  been  realized. 
He  has  been  bitterly  accused  of  deceiving  and  betraying  his 
party,  of  *'  close  designs,  and  crooked  counsels,"  and  tnere 
IS  no  term  of  reproach  and  invective  which  rage  and  fear, 
mortification  and  resentment,  have  not  heaped  upon  him. 
He  has  been  unjustly  reviled ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that,  wise  as  his  views,  and  jfure  as 
his  motives  may  have  been,  his  manner  of  dealing  with  his 
party  in  reference  to  the  changes  he  contemplated,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  their  indignation.  If  they  were  convinced  that 
the  Com  Laws  were  essential,  not  merely  to  the  prosperity, 
but  to  the  existence,  of  the  landed  interest,  he  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  confirming  this  conviction.  It  was, 
indeea,  a  matter  of  extraordinary  di£Bculty  and  nicety  to 
determine  at  what  precise  period  he  should  begin  to  disclose 
to  his  supporters  the  extent  of  the  plans  which  he  meditated. 
His  reserve  may  have  been  prudent,  possibly  indispensable ; 
but,  although  they  were  not  unsuspicious  of  his  intentions, 
and  distrusted  and  disliked  him  accordingly,  they  were 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  great  revolution  which  he  sud- 
denly proclaimed ;  and,  at  such  a  moment  of  terror  and  dis- 
may, it  was  not  unnatural  that  despair  and  rage  should 
supersede  every  other  sentiment,  and  that  they  should  loud- 
ly complain  of  having  been  deceived,  betrayed,  and  aban- 
doned. 

The  misfortune  of  Peel  all  along  was,  that  there  was  no 
real  community  of  sentiment  between  him  and  his  party, 
except  in  respect  to  certain  great  principles,  which  had  ceased 
to  be  in  jeopardy,  and  which  therefore  required  no  united 
efforts  to  derond  them.  There  was  no  longer  any  danger  of 
organic  reforms ;  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Church  were 
not  threatened ;  the  great  purposes  for  which  Peel  had  rallied 
the  Conservative  interest  had  been  accomplished  ;  almost 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  advent  to  power  in  1841  he  and 
his  party  stood  in  a  false  position  toward  each  other.  He 
was  the  liberal  chief  of  a  party  in  which  the  old  anti-liberal 
spirit  was  still  rife ;  they  regarded  with  jealousy  and  fear  the 
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middle  classes^  those  formidable  masses,  occupying  the  vast 
space  between  aristocracy  and  democracy^  with  whom  Peel 
was  eyidentlj  anxions  to  ingratiate  himself,  and  whose  sup- 
port he  considered  his  best  reliance.  His  treatment  of  both 
the  Catholics  and  Dissenters  was  reluctantly  submitted  to 
by  his  followers,  and  above  all  his  fiscal  and  commercial 
measures  kept  them  in  a  state  of  constant  uncertainty  and 
alarm.  There  was  an  unexpressed  but  complete  difference 
in  their  understanding  and  his  of  the  obligations  by  which 
the  Government  and  the  party  were  mutually  connected. 
They  considered  Peel  to  be  not  only  the  Minister,  but  the 
creature,  of  the  ConservatiTe  party,  bound  above  all  things 
to  support  and  protect  their  especial  interests  according  to 
their  own  views  and  opinions.  He  considered  himself  the 
Minister  of  the  Nation,  whose  mission  it  was  to  redress  the 
balance  which  mistaken  maxims  or  partial  l^islation  had 
deranged,  and  to  combine  the  interest  of  all  classes  in  one 
homogeneous  system,  by  which  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  whole  commonwealth  would  be  promoted.  They 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  present  sacrifices  which  this  sys-^ 
tem  would  entail  on  the  proprietors  of  land,  while  he  thought 
only  of  the  great  benefits  which  it  would  ultimately  confer 
upon  the  people  at  large.  Whether  in  1847  he  was  prepare 
for  the  unappeasable  wrath  and  the  general  insurrection  of 
the  Protectionists,  I  know  not ;  but  even  if  he  viewed  it  as 
a  possible  alternative,  involving  the  loss  of  political  power 
and  a  second  dissolution  of  the  Conservative  party,  I  believe 
he  would  have  nevertheless  encountered  the  danger  and  ac- 
cepted the  sacrifice.  If  h^s  party  were  dis^stea  with  him, 
he  was  no  less  disgusted  with  them,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  he  must  have  been  sickened  by  their  ignorance  and  pre* 
sumption,  their  obstinacy  and  ingratitude.  He  turned  to 
the  nation  for  that  justice  which  his  old  associates  denied 
him,  and  from  the  day  of  his  resignation  till  the  day  of  his 
death  he  seemed  to  live  only  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
over  the  progress  of  his  own  measures,  in  undiminished  con- 
fidence that  time  and  the  hour  would  prove  their  wisdom, 
and  vindicate  his  character  to  the  world.  Though  he  was 
little  beholden  to  the  Whigs  in  his  last  struggle  in  office,  he 
gave  John  Russell's  Grovemment  a  constant  and  at  the  same 
time  unostentatious  support  That  Government  alone  could 
preserve  the  integrity  of  his  commercial  system,  and  to  that 
object  every  other  vras  subordinate  in  his  mind.    He  occu« 
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pied  a  great  and  dignified  position,  and  every  hour  added 
something  to  his  fame  and  to  the  consideration  he  enjoyed ; 
while  the  spite  and  rancor  of  the  Protectionists  seemed  to 
be  embittered  by  the  respect  and  reverence  by  which  they 
saw  that  he  was  uniyersaUy  regarded.  His  abstinence  from. 
political  conflicts,  his  rare  appearance  in  debate,  and  the 
remarkable  moderation  of  his  speeches,  made  some  fancy 
that  the  vigor  of  his  faculties  was  impaired ;  but  if  this  was 
at  all  the  caae,  it  was  only  by  negative  symptoms  that  it  ap- 
peared, and  was  by  no  means  suspected  by  the  community. 
Nevertheless,  though  his  death  was  so  sudden  and  premature, 
and  he  was  cut  on  in  the  vigor  of  life,  he  could  not  have 
died  at  a  moment  and  in  circumstances  more  opportune  for 
his  own  fame  ;  for  time  and  political  events  misht  perhaps 
have  diminished,  but  could  not  have  increased,  his  great 
reputation. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  political  effects  of  Peel's 
death.  To  John  Bussell  and  to  his  Government  it  is  a 
great  loss,  and  the  time  may  come  when  his  absence  will  be 
severely  felt.  Standing  aloof  from  parties,  known  to  have 
no  views  of  personal  ambition,  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of 
his  influence  and  countenance,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
afford  them  efficacious  aid  in  the  event  of  any  Badical  press- 
ure, and  as  long  as  he  had  lived  he  would  have  proved  a 
powerful  coadjutor  in  resisting  any  attempts  to  assail  or 
undermine  the  Monarchy  or  the  Constitution.  It  is  against 
the  Badical  supporters  of  the  Government,  and  not  against 
the  Protectionist  Opposition,  that  he  would  have  been  mainly 
serviceable.  So  far  as  these  are  concerned  his  death  is  more 
likely  to  remove  than  to  create  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
Lord  John,  inasmuch  as  he  becomes  more  indispensable 
than  ever;  and  the  certainty  that  there  is  no  alternative 
between  him  and  Stanley — ^no  Peel  who  in  a  great  emergency 
might  have  been  called  m — ^will  certainly  prolong  his  term 
of  office.  Peel  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Queen,  who  felt  a 
security  in  knowing  that  he  was  at  hand  in  any  case  of 
danger  or  difficulty,  and  that  she  could  always  rely  upon  his 
devotion  to  her  person  and  upon  the  good  counsel  he  would 
give  her.     But  his  relations  with  tne  Court  at  different 

feriods  are  among  the  most  curious  passages  of  his  political 
istory.  In  1838,  when  the  Bedchamber  ouarrel  prevented 
his  forming  a  Government,  there  was  prooablv  no  man  in 
her  dominions  whom  the  Qaeen  so  cordially  detested  as  Sir 
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Robert  Peel.  Two  years  afterward  he  became  her  Prime 
Minister,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  foand  means  to  remove 
all  her  former  prejudice  against  him,  and  to  establish  him- 
self high  in  her  favor.  His  influence  continued  to  increase 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  administration,  and  when  he 
resigned  in  1846  the  Queen  evinced  a  personal  regard  for 
him  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  she  had  manifested  to 
Lord  Melbourne,  while  her  political  reliance  on  him  was 
infinitely  greater.  To  have  produced  such  a  total  change  of 
sentiment  is  no  small  proof  of  the  tact  and  adroitness  of 
Peel ;  but  it  was  an  immense  object  to  him  to  initiate  him- 
self with  his  Boyal  Mistress ;  he  spared  no  pains  for  that 
end,  and  his  success  was  complete. 

He  appears  to  have  suffered  dreadful  pain  during  the 
three  davs  which  elapsed  between  his  accident  and  his 
death.  He  was  sensible,  but  scarcely  ever  spoke.  He  had 
arranged  all  his  affairs  so  carefully  that  he  had  no  dispo- 
sitions to  make  or  orders  to  give.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
says  that  he  never  saw  any  human  frame  so  susceptible  of 
pain,  for  his  moral  and  physical  organization  was  one  of 
exquisite  sensibility.  He  was  naturally  a  man  of  violent 
passions,  over  whicn  he  had  learned  to  exercise  an  habitual 
restraint  by  vigorous  efforts  of  reason  and  self-oontrol. 
He  was  certainly  a  good,  and  in  some  respects  a  great 
man ;  he  had  a  true  English  spirit,  and  was  an  araent 
lover  of  his  country ;  and  ne  served  the  public  with  fidelity, 
zeal,  and  great  ability.  But  when  future  historians  shaJl 
describe  his  career  and  sum  up  his  character,  they  will  pass  a 
more  sober  and  qualified  judgment  than  that  of  his  admiring 
and  sorrowing  contemporaries.  It  is  impossible  to  forget 
that  there  never  was  a  statesman  who  so  often  embra^ 
erroneous  opinions  himself,  and  contributed  so  much  to 
mislead  the  opinions  of  others.  The  energy  and  skill  with 
which  he  endeavored  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause  were  productive  of  enormous  mischief ;  and  if  on 
several  occasions  his  patriotism  and  his  ability  were  equally 
conspicuous,  and  he  rendered  important  public  service,  his 
efforts  were  in  great  measure  directed  to  repair  the  evils  and 
dangers  which  ne  had  been  himself  principally  instrumental 
in  creating. 

July  16/A. — I  have  seen  Graham  once  or  twice  lately, 
when  we  have  talked  over  his  own  position  and  the  state  of 
affairs.     He  told  me  he  had  had  very  friendly  communication 
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with  John  Bosselly  who  had  iDtimated  to  him  that  Peel's 
death  would  necessarily  place  him  in  a  position  more  im- 
portant and  responsible.  Graham^  however^  repudiated  the 
notion  of  his  accepting  any  such  position,  and  aeclared  that 
he  was  quite  unfit  to  mfluence  the  opinions  and  regulate  the 
conduct  of  other  men.  He  thought  reel  was  not  unconcious 
of  the  power  he  possessed  in  the  country,  and  he  had  not 
long  ago  announced  with  great  energy  that  if  any  attempt 
was  made  in  any  shape  to  reimpose  a  duty  on  Com,  there  was 
nothing  he  would  not  do  to  oppose  it ;  and  he  thinks  that 
he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  any  means  he  might  have 
deemed  conducive  to  that  object ;  that  he  would  have  taken 
office  if  necessary,  or  have  allied  himself  with  any  person  or 
party  ;  in  short,  shrunk  from  nothing  in  the  most  extensive 
sense  of  the  term.  Graham  is  much  alarmed  at  the  reckless 
course  Stanley  is  taking  in  the  House  of  Lords,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  Irish  Franchise  Bill,  and  augurs  some 
very  serious  consequences  from  it 

Julyl^th. — Clarendon  arrived  from  Ireland  a  few  days, 
a^o.  He  told  me  he  had  only  seen  John  Sussell  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  a  great  hurry  as  he  was  going  to  the  Cabinet, 
when  these  few  words  passed  about  foreign  affairs.  Claren- 
don said  '^  they  had  got  well  out  of  tJieir  difficulties  on  that 
score. '* 

Lord  John. — ^Yes,  I  think  it  did — very  well. 

Lord  Clarendon. — Yes;  but  don't  misunderstand  me. 
If  what  has  passed  serves  as  a  lesson  to  Palmerston,  and 
induces  him  to  begin  another  course  of  conduct,  I  shall 
think  you  got  very  well  indeed  out  of  it ;  but  if  he  only 
regards  what  has  happened  as  a  triamph,  and  as  sanctioning 
and  approving  all  his  previous  proceedings,  then  I  shall 
think  vou  got  very  ill  out  of  it,  and  that  vour  success  was 
a  misfortune;  but  I  hope  the  former  alternative  is  the 
truth. 

Lord  John. — I  hope  so,  too ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  any  man  who  has  long  pursued  any  particular  course  to 
change  that  course,  more  especially  when  that  man  is  Palm- 
erston. 

From  this  Clarendon  inferred  that  Palmerston  means  to 
go  on  just  as  before  and  will  not  take  a  lesson  from  what  has 
occurred,  and  he  is  confirmed  in  this  idea  by  something 
Charles  Wood  said  to  him  in  the  same  strain. 

Yesterday  Normanby  came  to  take  leave  of  me  before 
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returning  to  Paris.  He  has  been  yery  much  dissatisfied  and 
annoyed  at  Palmerston's  goings  on,  and  at  the  rSle  which 
was  imposed  on  him,  and  ne  told  me  he  did  not  like  Palm- 
erston's  tone,  which  was  much  too  triumphuit,  and  he  was 
yery  much  afraid  he  woald  not  change  his  ways  of  proceed- 
ing. His  best  hope  was  that  no  case  would  occur  to  elicit 
any  fresh  conduct  or  language  of  his  of  a  questionable 
nature. 

July  2Sth. — ^This  day  week  the  Badicals  gave  Palmerston 
a  dinner  at  the  Beform  Club.  It  was  a  sorry  afbir — a  rabble 
of  men,  not  ten  out  of  two  hundred  whom  1  know  by  sight 
They  asked  John  Bussell  who  would  not  go,  and  then  tney 
thought  it  better  to  ask  no  more  of  Palmerston's  colleagues. 
Neither  Lord  John  nor  any  of  them  liked  it,  but  of  course 
they  said  nothing.  Palmerston  woald  haye  done  better  to 
repose  on  his  House  of  Commons  laurels,  and  find  some  pre- 
text for  declining  this  compliment.  The  Court  are  just  as 
much  disgusted  with  him  as  eyer,  and  proyoked  at  his  suc- 
cess in  the  House  of  Commons.* 

Brighton,  August  25/A. — I  haye  been  here  for  a  week 
past.  On  Sunday  last  the  death  of  Arbuthnot  took  place 
at  Apsley  House,  where  he  had  b^u  gradually  sinking  for 
some  time.  He  is  a  great  and  irreparm)Ie  loss  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  is  now  left  alone  in  the  world.  Arbuth- 
not was  almost  always  with  him,  he  had  his  entire  confi- 
dence. The  Dnke  told  him,  and  talked  to  him,  about  eyery- 
thing,  and  on  the  other  hand,  all  who  wanted  to  approach 
the  Duke  for  whateyer  purpose,  communicated  through 
Arbuthnot  The  Duke,  who  has  for  a  long  time  been 
growing  gradually  more  solitary  and  unsocial,  more  irritable 
and  unapproachable,  is  now  left  without  any  friend  and 
companion  with  whom  he  can  talk  oyer  past  eyents,  and  to 
whom  he  can  confide  present  grieyances  and  complaints. 
He  will  feel  it  as  acutely  as  at  his  age  and  with  his  character 
he  can  feel  anything. 

Arbuthnot  s  career  has  been  remarkable.     He  had  no 

>  [In  spite  of  the  triumph  Lord  Palmerston  had  obtained  in  the  Hou$e  of 
Commons,  the  evils  of  his  arbitrary  mode  of  oonductixif  foreign  afiairs  con- 
tinued to  exdte  the  anxiety  of  his  colleagues  and  somothmg  more  than  the  dis- 
tmst  of  the  Court  ^od  an  attempt  was  made,  with  the  concuirenoe  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Clarendon,  to 
induce  him  to  take  some  other  office  in  the  GoYomment,  which,  of  counse,  he 
declined  to  do.  The  detuls  of  this  negotiation  cannot  now  be  published,  but 
they  were  the  premonitorv  symptoms  ^  the  storm  which  wrested  the  Foreign 
Office  from  the  hands  of  Liora  ralmerston  in  the  following  year.] 
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shining  parts,  and  never  conld  have  been  oonspicuons  in 
pablic  life ;  bat  in  a  subordinate  and  unostentatious  charac- 
ter he  was  more  largely  mixed  up  with  the  princii)al  people 
and  eyents  of  his  tdme  than  any  other  man.  He  might  have 
written  very  curious  and  interesting  memoirs  if  he  Had  only 
noted  down  all  that  passed  under  his  observation,  and  the 
results  of  his  political  information  and  connections,  for  few 
men  ever  enjoyed  so  entirely  the  intimacy  and  unreserved 
confidence  ox  so  many  statesmen  and  ministers,  and  there- 
fore few  have  been  so  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  se* 
cret  history.  He  was  successively  the  trusted  adherent  and 
intimate  friend  of  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Oastlerea^,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  more  or  less  of  almost  Sn  their 
colleagues,  besides  oeing  on  very  good  terms  with  many 
others  with  whom  he  h^  no  political  opinions  in  common. 
He  had  in  fact  a  somewhat  singular  and  exceptional  posi- 
tion ;  much  liked,  much  trusted,  continually  consulted  and 
employed,  with  no  enemies  and  innumerable  friends.  This 
was  owing  to  his  character,  which  was  exactly  calculated  to 
win  this  position  for  him.  Without  brilliant  talents,  he  had 
a  good  sound  understanding  and  dispassionate  judgment, 
literality  in  his  ideas,  and  no  violent  prejudices.  He  was 
mild,  modest,  and  sincere  ^  he  was  single-minded,  zealous, 
serviceable,  and  sympathetic  {simpaiico)^  and  he  was  more- 
over both  honorable  and  discreet.  The  consecjuence  was 
that  everybody  reli^  upon  him  and  trusted  him,  and  he 
passed  his  whole  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  political  transac- 
tions and  secrets.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  lived  at 
Apsley  House  when  in  London,  »id  during  a  great  part  of 
the  rest  of  the  year  with  the  Ihike  at  Walmer  and  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  and  he  went  hardly  at  all  into  the  world  ;  but  he 
rather  extended  than  contracted  the  list  of  his  personal  and 
political  friends,  for  as  the  Whig  Ministers  had  often  busi- 
ness to  transact  with  the  Duke,  ttiey  generally  found  it  con- 
venient to  communicate  with  Arbutnnot  too ;  and,  as  he  was 
always  ready  to  render  any  service,  public  or  private,  in  his 
power,  he  made  many  acouaintances  and  acquired  friends  in 
that  party,  specially  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  whom  he 
had  long  been  intimate,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  com- 
municating with  him  very  unreservedly  on  political  matters. 
The  preceding  pages  exhibit  many  proofs  of  Arbuthnot's  fa- 
miliarity with  flie  political  history  of  his  time,  as  well  as  of 
his  good  sense  and  liberality.     He  was  buried  at  Kensal 
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Oreen^  and  the  Duke  is  said  to  have  been  very  much  affected 
at  the  foneraL 

Brighton^  AtMustinth.^ — ^Yesterday  morning  Lonis  Phi- 
lippe expired  at  Glaremont  quite  unexpectedly,  for  thoneh 
he  nad  been  ill  for  a  lonff  time,  it  was  supposed  he  might 
still  live  many  months.  Kot  lon^  affo  his  life  was  the  most 
important  in  the  world,  and  his  death  wonld  haye  prodnced 
a  profound  sensation  and  general  consternation.  Now  hard- 
ly more  importance  attaches  to  the  eyent  than  there  would 
to  the  death  of  one  of  the  old  bathing-women  opposite  my 
window.  It  will  not  produce  the  slightest  political  effect, 
nor  eyen  giye  rise  to  any  speculation.  He  nad  long  been 
politically  defunct.  The  effect  that  presents  itself  as  most 
likely  is  its  paying  the  way  to  a  reconciliation  between  the 
two  branches  of  tne  Bourbons,  and  a  fusion  of  their  inter- 
ests ;  but  as  the  late  King  had  consented  to  this  fusion  and 
desired  it,  while  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  opposed  to  it, 
this  consummation  is  more  likely  to  be  preyented  than 
brought  about  by  his  death.  His  character  has  been  often 
descnbed  with  more  or  less  of  truth  and  justice,  and  of 
course  there  will  be  many  fresh  descriptions  of  it  now.  I 
cannot  attempt  it,  for  I  neyer  knew  anything  of  him  except 
at  second-hand.  He  had  certainly  many  go^  qualities  and 
an  amiable  disposition,  and  probably  no  yices  but  selfishness 
and  insincerity.  These  were,  however,  uniyersally  ascribed 
to  him,  and  consequently  out  of  the  limited  circle  of  his  own 
family  and  a  few  mends  and  old  servants,  who  were  warmly 
attached  to  him,  he  inspired  neither  affection  nor  respect! 
The  worst  kings  have  seldom  been  destitute  of  many  devoted 
adherents  ;  but  in  his  day  of  tribulation,  although  he  may 
rather  be  accounted  among  the  best  than  the  worst,  he  was 
abandoned  by  all  France,  and  his  fall  was  not  only  unre- 
sisted, but  suffered  to  take  place  with  scarcely  a  manifesta- 
tion of  sympathy  and  regret. 

November  10th, — ^After  a  lapse  of  nearly  three  months  I 
resume  my  notices  of  past  and  present  events,  these  three 

>  [It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  Minute  of  the  Oueen,  in  which  Her  Majesty 
laid  down  tne  ndes  which  ought  to  govern  the  oondact  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  intimated  that  a  departure  from  them  *^  must  be  con- 
sidered as  fiuling  in  sincerity  toward  the  Crown,  and  justly  to  be  visited  by 
the  exercise  of  her  consUtutiocal  ri^ht  of  dismissing  that  Minister,"  bore  date 
August  12, 1850,  and  was  communicated  to  Lord  ralmerston  bv  Lord  John 
Russell  at  this  time,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  termination  of  the  aebate  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government] 
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months  having  famished  Tory  little  matter  worth  recording 
nearly  up  to  the  present  time.  For  the  last  month,  how- 
ever, the  world  has  been  sufficiently  agitated,  on  different 
accounts  and  in  different  places,  to  afford  ample  opportunity 
for  either  description  or  comment  even  to  the  most  super* 
ficial  observer.  1  miffht,  however,  I  have  very  little  doubt, 
write  that  which  would  be  acceptable  to  one  person  or  an- 
other by  recording  my  own  iiersonal  experiences  and  the 
communications  that  I  have  with  different  people  on  differ- 
ent matters,  which  certainly  are  ludicrously  miscellaneous. 
Some  people  like  politics,  some  gossip,  and  almost  all  like 
political  gossip.  I  have  had  within  these  few  weeks  consul- 
tations and  communications  on  the  most  opposite  subjects  : 
men  coming  to  be  helped  out  of  scrapes  with  other  men's 
wives,  adjustments  of  domestic  squabbles,  a  ^rand  bother 
about  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  status  in  tne  House  of 
Lords,  a  fresh  correspondence  with  Lady  Palmerston  about 
the  Times  attacking  her  husband,  communication  from  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  about  the  troubled  state  of  ecclesiastical  af- 
&irs,  and  so  forth ;  odds  and  ends,  not  altogether  uninter- 
esting, and  making  a  strange  miscellany  in  my  mind.  It  is 
needless  to  attempt  to  say  anything  about  the  solution  of  the 
German  question,  touchmg  which  I  have  no  private  infor- 
mation whatever.'  It  is  a  drama,  at  which  all  the  world  is 
audience,  and  I  have  not  been  behind  the  scenes.  I  think 
we  have  played  a  very  paltry  part  in  it,  and  Palmerston's 
policy  and  conduct  are  so  unintelligible  to  me  that  I  shall 
say  nothing  about  them.  I  agree  in  all  that  the  Times  has 
written  thereon,  and  its  strictures  have  hit  hard,  as  is  evi- 
dent by  the  resentment  expressed  by  laAj  Palmerston. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  his  family  have  been,  and 
still  are,  excited  about  the  place  he  is  entitled  to  occupy  in 
the  House  of  Lords,*  and  they  are  very  angry  with  me  be- 
cause I  said,  in  my  pamphlet  on  Prince  Altert's  precedence 
ten  years  ago,  that  he  was  onlv  entitled  to  sit  as  Duke  of 
Cambridge  according  to  the  date  of  his  peerage,  and  this  I 

>  [The  German  question  relates  to  the  proceedings  which  had  arisen  ont  ot 
the  Frankfort  Convention,  the  Bchleswiff-nolstein  quarrel,  and  the  dispate  in 
Hesse,  which  nearly  led  to  war.  Lord  Palmerston  was  strongly  <^posea  to  the 
views  taken  by  the  Court  on  these  German  questions.] 

*  [H.  B.  H.  Adolphus,  Ihike  of  Cambridge,  youngest  snrvivinff  son  of  George 
m..  died  in  July,  1850,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  PriDce  Ge<»ge  of  Cam- 
brioge.  A  ouestion  arose  as  to  his  precedence ;  but  H.  B.  H.  sits  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  fourth  Peer  of  the  Blood  Boyal,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  not  hay* 
log  taken  the  seat  to  which  he  has  an  heredituy  right.] 
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adhere  to  sow.  It  is  incredible  what  importance  they  attach 
to  this  nonsense.  The  Dachess  of  Gloncester  sent  to  me  to 
be^  a  copy  of  that  old  XMtmphlet,  and  afterward  the  Ohan- 
celior  did  the  same.  I  have  nad  a  correspondence  with  Lord 
Bedesdale  about  it,  who  has  taken  up  the  Duke's  cause,  and 
sustained  it  by  some  very  had  arguments  and  very  inapplica- 
ble precedents.  I  haye  stuck  to  my  oridnal  opinion,  but 
nerertheless  am  now  endearoring  to  help  tne  Duke  to  attain 
his  purpose,  and  have  furnished  him  with  a  better  precedent 
than  he  and  his  advisers  haye  been  able  to  find  themselyes. 

But  such  trifles  as  these,  and  such  serious  matters  as  an 
impending  German  war,  are  uninteresting  in  comparison 
with  the  ''No  Popery ''  hubbub  which  has  been  raised^  and 
which  is  now  running  its  course  furiously  oyer  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  knd.  I  yiew  the  wnole  of  this  from 
b^nnin^  to  end,  and  the  conduct  of  all  parties  with  un- 
mixed dissatisfaction  and  regret.  The  Pope  has  been  ill- 
advised  and  very  impolitic,  the  whole  i)roceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Papal  Oovemment  has  been  mischievous  and  im- 
pertinent, and  deserves  the  severest  censure.  Wiseman,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  aggravated  the  case  by  his 
imprudent  manifesto.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant 
demonstration  is  to  the  last  degree  exaggerated  and  absurd. 
The  danger  is  ludicrously  exaggeratea,  the  intention  mis- 
understood,  and  the  offense  unduly  magnified.  A  ''No 
Popery ''  cry  has  been  raised,  and  the  depths  of  theological 
hatrea  stirred  up  very  foolishly  and  for  a  most  inadequate 
cause.  John  Bussell,  who  acted  prudently  in  declaring  his 
Protestant  sympathies,  joining  the  public  voice  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  Pope's  proceeding,  ana  clearing  himself  and  his 
Government  m)m  any  suspicion  of  being  indifferent  to  them, 
nevertheless  writes  a  very  imprudent,  undignified,  and,  in 
his  station,  unbecoming  letter.  He  might  Imve  said  all  that 
it  was  necessary  to  say  without  giving  any  oSenae ;  he  might 
have  taken  the  movement  into  nis  own  oands,  and  satis&d 
the  Protestants,  and  at  the  same  time  not  dissatisfied  the 
Catholics,  pouring  oil  on  the  waters,  and  moderating  the 
prevailing  effervescence.  But  his  letter  has  had  a  contrary 
effect.  On  one  hand  it  has  filled  with  stupid  and  fcmatical 
enthusiasm  all  the  Protestant  bigots,  and  stimulated  their 
rage ;  and  on  the  other  it  has  irritated  to  madness  all  the 
zealous  Catholics,  and  grieved,  shocked,  and  offended  even 
the  most  moderate  ana  reasonable.    All  wise  and  prudent 
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men  perceiye  tbis^  and  strongly  disapproye  of  his  letter ;  all 
his  colleagues  with  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  I  hare  no  doubt 
all  the  rest,  do  so ;  and  Clarendon  writes  me  word  that  the 
effect  it  has  produced  in  Ireland  is  not  to  be  told.  I  have 
already  had  a  practical  proof  of  the  mischief  it  has  done. 
Two  aays  ago  Bowyer  came  to  me  from  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
who  was  lust  arriyed,  to  ask  my  opinion  whether  anything 
could  be  aone,  and  what.  I  saia  if  he  had  sent  to  me  some 
time  a^o,  and  told  me  what  was  contemplated,  I  might  have 
done  him  some  seryice  by  telling  him  what  the  consequences 
would  be ;  but  that  now  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything,  John 
Bull  had  got  the  bit  in  his  mouth,  and  the  deyil  could  not 
stop  him.  He  told  me  the  Cardinal  was  drawing  up  a  loyal 
address  to  be  signed  by  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  and  asked 
me  to  look  at  it.  I  agreed,  and  he  brought  it  the  next  day. 
I  said  it  was  yery  well  as  far  as  it  went,  and  only  suggested 
that  the  new  Bishops  should  take  care  to  si^  their  names 
only,  and  omit  all  allusion  to  their  sees.  This  he  en^ged 
for.  I  then  talked  oyer  the  case,  and  what  might  be  done. 
I  said  of  course  we  could  not  expect  the  Pope  to  retract ; 
but  that  if  he  was  really  desirous  of  doing  what  could  be 
done  to  allay  the  preyailing  irritation,  he  had  better  do  that 
which  he  still  could  consisliently  ;  that  he  had  not  yet  pro- 
nounced any  decision  as  to  the  Irish  Colleges,  and  he  might 
either  giye  one  in  their  fayor,  or  at  least  abe^in  from  giy- 
ing  any  at  all,  and  the  Cardinal  would  do  well  to  urge  this 
at  Home.  Bowyer  replied  that  this  mi^ht  haye  been  possi- 
ble before,  but  Lord  John's  letter  had  made  it  impossible 
now,  and  that  this  letter  would  be  regEurded  as  so  insulting 
at  Borne,  and  such  a  proof  of  the  hostility  of  the  British 
Qoyernment  to  the  Soman  Catholic  religion,  that  they  would 
put  no  trust  in  the  writer  of  it,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  ask  the  Pope,  nor  would  be  be  induced,  to  do  anything 
in  deference  to  the  objects  or  wishes  of  this  Qoyernment. 

The  odious  agitation  will  continue  till  it  is  superseded  by 
something  else,  or  expires  from  want  of  aliment  more  solid 
than  fanatical  denunciations.  Already  sensible  people,  eyen 
those  who  are  indignant  at  the  **  Papal  aggressions  ^  as  they 
are  termed,  begin  to  think  the  clamor  exaggerated,  that 
we  are  going  too  far,  and  raising  a  spirit  of  theological  and 
sectarian  hatred  and  enmity,  which  is  dangerous  and  will  be 
very  troublesome.  They  begin  to  reflect  that  a  great  moye- 
ment  without  a  definite  and  attainable  object  is  a  yery  foolish 
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thing,  and  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Pope  will  not  retract 
what  he  has  done,  and  that  we  can  neither  pnnish  him  nor 
frighten  him,  that  his  ecclesiastical  arrangements  will  be 
carried  into  execution  here  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and 
that  as  we  shall  take  nothing  by  all  oar  agitation  and  clamor, 
we  shall  probably  end  by  looking  yery  foolish.  At  present 
everybody,  Protestents,   Puseyites,  and  Catholics,  are  all 


lieye  he  really  cares  mnch ;  the  Times  newspaper  does  the 
same,  and  blows  up  the  coals  for  the  sake  of  popularity ;  but 
Delane,  who  begged  me  not  te  write,  as  I  was  inchned  to 
do,  something  in  mitigation  of  the  moyement,  told  me  he 
thought  the  whole  thing  gross  humbug  and  a  pack  of  non- 
sense. 

November  2l8t — The  Protestant  agitation  has  been  going 
on  at  a  prodigious  pace,  and  the  whole  country  is  up  :  meet- 
ings every  where,  addresses  to  Bishops  and  their  replies,  ad- 
dresses to  the  Queen ;  speeches,  letters,  articles,  all  pouring 
forth  from  the  press  day  after  day  with  a  vehemence  and  a 
universality  such  as  I  never  saw  before.  The  Dissenters 
have  I  think  generally  kept  aloof  and  shown  no  di8iK)8ition 
to  take  an  active  part  A  more  disgusting  and  humiliating 
manifestation  has  never  been  exhibited ;  it  is  founded  on 
prejudice  and  gross  iterance.  As  usual  the  most  empty 
make  the  greatest  noise,  and  the  declaimers  vie  with  each 
other  in  coarseness,  violence,  and  stupidity.  Nevertheless, 
the  hubbub  is  not  the  less  mischievous  for  being  so  senseless 
and  ridiculous.  The  religious  passions  and  animosities  that 
have  been  excited  will  not  speedily  die  away,  nor  will  the 
Roman  Catholics  forget  the  insults  that  have  been  heaned 
on  their  religion,  nor  the  Vatican  all  the  vulj^  abuse  tiiat 
has  been  lavished  on  the  Pope.  In  the  midst  of  aU  this 
Wiseman  has  put  forth  a  very  able  manifesto,  in  which  he 
proves  unanswerably  that  what  has  been  done  is  perfectly 
legal,  and  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  with  which 
we  have  no  concern  whatever.  He  lashes  John  Bussell  with 
great  severity,  and  endeavors  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
Dissenters  by  contrasting  the  splendor  and  wealth  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  with  the  contented  poverty  of  the  Roman- 
ists, and  thus  appeals  to  all  the  advocates  of  the  voluntary 
systonu    His  pEiper  is  uncommonly  well  done,  and  must 
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prodace  a  considerable  effect,  thongh  of  course  none  capable 
of  quieting  the  storm  that  is  now  raging.  Wiseman  does  not 
evince  any  intention  of  receding  in  the  slightest  degree,  but 
on  the  contrary  there  appears  to  lurk  throughout  his  paper 
a  consciousness  of  an  impregnable  position,  round  whicn  the 
tempest  of  public  rage  and  fury  may  blow  oyer  so  yiolently 
without  producing  the  slightest  effect. 

Meanwhile  the  Qovemment  are,  I  suspect,  in  a  great  fix. 
They  are  all  disconcerted  and  perplexed  by  Lord  John's  let- 
ter. When  the  Cabinet  met  and  this  letter  was  shown  to 
them.  Lord  Lansdowne  asked  whether  the  letter  had  been 
already  sent,  and  when  informed  that  it  had,  he  declined 
saying  anything.  As  it  was  sent  and  published  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  do  something,  and  the  law  officers  were 
accordingly  desired  to  look  into  the  law  on  the  subject. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  law  will  not  touch  the 
case,  and  they  will  hardly  have  the  egregious  folly  to  pro- 
pose fresh  laws  which  would  be  quite  inoperatiye.  Violence, 
menaces,  and  abuse  never  made  any  people  flinch  from  their 
religious  opinions  or  abandon  any  line  of  conduct  they  might 
have  adopted  in  relation  to  them.  The  Catholics  know  yery 
well  that  in  these  days  any  serious  persecution  is  not  to  lie 
apprehended,  and,  eyen  if  it  were,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
to  do  them  justice,  haye  neyer  shrunk  from  enduring  any 
sufferings  or  privations  to  which  they  were  exposed.  TThey 
would  probably  rather  like  than  not  to  see  some  attempt 
made  here  to  reyiye  penal  laws,  and  to  be  exhibited  to  tne 
civilized  world  in  the  character  of  martyrs.  From  the  be- 
ginning I  foresaw  that  we  should  cut  a  poor  figure  in  this 
affair,  and  this  is  sure  to  be  the  result,  whether  we  do  any- 
thing or  nothing.  There  is  great  difference  of  opinion 
whether  this  agitation  will  prove  favorable  or  the  reyerse 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England,  that  is,  to  its 
extension.  The  Roman  Catholics  themselves  eyidently  think 
we  haye  by  our  yiolence  been  playing  their  g^me  and  that 
,  it  will  promote  their  proselytizing  yiews.  Time  alone  can 
show  how  this  will  be.  The  Queen  takes  a  great  interest  in 
the  matter,  but  she  is  much  more  f^ainst  the  Pnseyites  than 
the  Catholics.     She  disapproyes  of  Lord  John's  letter. 

November  2Qth. — At  Brocket  from  Saturday  till  Monday. 
Nobody  there ;  I  found  Lord  Beau  vale'  in  good  humor  with 

1  fUpoQ  the  death  of  William  Lamb,  Visoount  Melboume,  his  brother.  Fred- 
eric Lamb,  preTioualj  created  Lord  Beauvale,  succeeded  to  the  Melboume 
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Palmerston,  who,  he  assured  me,  had  acted  a  very  proper 
and  a  very  spirited  part  in  reference  to  German  affairs,  hay- 
ing had  to  fight  against  the  violent  and  inveterate  preju- 
dices of  the  (^urt,  to  which  some  of  his  coUea^es  were  not 
disinclined  to  defer.  He  said  that  although  the  Court  were 
quite  powerless  in  such  matters  as  the  Greek  or  the  Sicilian 
questions,  they  could  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  Germany, 
for  bein^  in  constant  communication  with  their  relations  and 
connections  there,  thev  could  exercise  a  good  deal  of  indirect 
influence,  and  he  thinks  they  have  not  scrupled  to  encourage 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  his  absurd  conduct  A  letter  was  sent 
to  Pakierston,  doubtless  written  by  Prince  Albert,  in  which 
they  talked  of  Denmark  wresting  Schleswig  from  Germany, 
and  that  the  triumph  of  Austria  would  be  mtal  to  the  consti- 
tutioufd  cause.  Palmerston  replied  that  he  had  never  heard 
that  Schleswig  belonged  to  Germany,  and  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionid  cause  it  was  more  in  danger  m)m  the  King  of  Prussia, 
whose  conduct  was  putting  all  thrones  in  jeopcmly.  Beau- 
vale  also  showed  me  a  letter  from  Berlin,  in  which  the  writer 
said  that  nothing  was  more  important  there  than  the  Eng- 
lish press ;  and  he  begged  me,  as  Palmerston  was  now  really 
doing  all  he  could  in  the  right  direction,  to  get  him  any 
support  I  could.  Nobody  knows  whether  this  will  end  in 
war  or  peace.  Palmerston,  always  sanguine,  says  peace ; 
and  Beauv^e  thinks,  when  Bussia,  France,  and  England  are 
all  trying  to  avert  war,  that  it  cannot  ensue. 

The  Protestant  movement  goes  on  with  unabated  fury, 
and  the  quantity  of  nonsense  that  has  been  talked  and  writ- 
ten, and  the  amount  of  ignorance  and  intolerance  displayed, 
exceed  all  belief,  and  only  show  of  what  sort  of  metal  the 
mass  of  society  is  composed.  Of  all  that  has  been  written 
and  spoken  there  has  been  nothing  tolerable  but  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford'speech,  which  was  very  clever ;  the  letter  of  Page 
Wood  in  the  Times  in  answer  to  Wiseman  ;  and  everything 
without  exception  which  has  emanated  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  has  displayed  a  very  proper  and  becom- 
ing spirit  with  great  dignity,  moderation,  and  good  sense. 

title  and  to  the  Brocket  and  other  estates.  Lord  Beauvale  had  married  at  Vieii- 
na,  where  he  was  British  Minister,  Mdlle.  de  Midtzahn,  dauf^hter  of  the  Pms- 
sian  Minister  at  that  Court  Mr.  Greville  was  much  more  intimate  with  Fred- 
eric, than  ho  had  ever  been  with  William,  Lamb,  and  he  continued,  during 
the  remainder  of  Lord  Beauvale' s  life,  to  be  a  fVeQuent  ffueet  at  Brocket.  He 
fl«nerally  called  his  friend  b^  his  former  name  or  atle,  though  he  was,  in  flMSt, 
Viscount  Melbourne  after  his  brother's  death.] 
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All  the  rest  is  a  mass  of  impotent  fury  and  reTolting  yulgar- 
ity  and  impertinence,  without  genius  or  argument,  or  end 
and  object — mere  abuse  in  the  coarsest  and  stupidest  shape. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  what  a  strong  anti-Papist  Clar- 
endon is.  He  writes  to  me  in  that  sense,  but  not  so  yehe- 
mently  as  he  does  to  others;  and  I  see  how  his  mind  is 
inflamed,  which  is  odd  in  so  practical  a  man.  But  this  is 
obviously  the  result  of  the  bitter  hostility  he  has  had  to  en- 
counter m  Ireland  from  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  he  made  to  conciliate  them. 

December  let. — I  went  to  Brocket  again  on  Wednesday, 
and  returned  on  Thursday.  Palmerston  and  Lady  Pakner- 
ston  were  there,  but  I  had  no  talk  with  her.  Beauvale  told 
me  that  Palmerston  was  acting  with  ^ood  faith,  and  doing 
what  he  could  to  avert  war.  Cowley  had  written  from 
Frankfort  that  it  was  reported  there  that  in  the  event  of 
war  we  should  support  Prussia.  Palmerston  wrote  back  that 
we  certainly  should  not,  and  desired  him  to  contradict  any 
such  report.  He  sent  his  letter  to  the  Queen  by  way  of  an 
intimation  of  his  course.  Meanwhile  Badowitz  arrived,  and 
had  hardly  set  foot  in  England  before  he  was  invited  to 
Windsor,  the  pretext  being  that  he  brought  over  a  letter 
from  the  King.  Palmerston  was  not  there,  and  John  Bus- 
sell  left  the  Castle  the  day  he  arrived. 

December  11th. — ^I  could  no  longer  stand  the  torrent  of 
nonsense,  violence,  and  folly  which  the  newspapers  day  after 
day  poured  forth,  and  resolved  to  write  a  letter,  which  was 
published  in  the  Times  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  signed 
"  Carolus,*'  for  I  did  not  venture  to  put  my  own  name  to 
it.^  Dekme  could  not  bear  publishing  it,  because  it  was 
in  opposition  to  the  strong  line  the  paper  has  taken  ;  and  he 
told  me  beforehand  he  must  attack  me.  Accordingly,  they 
replied  to  the  article  they  published,  but  in  very  oompliment- 
ary  terms  and  with  very  feeble  arguments.  Labouchere 
told  me  last  night  this  letter  must  do  good,  and  make  people 
think  calmly.  However,  the  agitation  continues  with  un- 
abated violence,  and  it  is  no  wonder  the  masses  are  so  intem- 
perate and  absurd,  when  we  see  how  ignorant  and  senseless 
men  are  who  ou^ht  to  know  better,  and  who  pass  for  being 
clever  and  well-informed;  and  hear  the  unreflecting  non- 
sense they  talk,  and  the  extravagant  views  they  entertain. 

>  [This  letter  is  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume.] 
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Bear  EUice,  who  is  by  way  of  being  wiser  than  anybody,  and 
thinks  it  is  his  vocation  to  advise  everybody,  told  me  on 
Monday  that  he  had  advised  Charles  Wood  what  to  do,  and 
this  notable  scheme  was  to  place  matters  by  legislation  on 
the  same  footing  here  that  thej  had  been  placed  on  in  Pras- 
sia  by  Concordat  I  told  him  it  was  impossible  ;  and  when 
he  insisted,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  the  state  of  things 
was  in  Prossia  :  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  it  I  Then  we  see  the  head-master  of 
Bngby  School  petitioning  the  Postmaster-Gteneral  to  remove 
a  letter-carrier  oecanse  he  is  a  Soman  Catholic !  Clanricarde 
writes  a  very  good  answer,  which  is  in  the  Times  of  vester- 
day.  Graham  came  to  town  yesterday  on  his  way  to  "Wind- 
sor, where  he  is  asked  to  stay  three  nights,  and  he  came  and 
passed  two  honrs  with  me  yesterday  morning.  His  opinions 
are  precisely  like  my  own,  and  he  has  written  a  letter  to 
Howard  of  Greystock,  exactly  in  the  same  spirit  as  "  Caro- 
1ns ; "  he  is  not  only  very  sensible  but  very  bold  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  quite  prepared  to  confront  public  opinion  in  de- 
fense of  tne  ijnnciples  of  religious  liberty.  We  discussed 
the  whole  subject  at  great  length.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  difficulty  of  the  Government  was  very  ffreat.  I  enlight- 
ened his  mind  as  to  the  part  Palmerston  has  recently  been 
playing  in  German  affairs,  which  he  was  by  no  means  aware 
of,  and  I  hinted  to  him  that  his  joining  the  Government 
would  not  be  disagreeable.  He  owned  that  Palmerston 
would  no  longer  be  an  insuperable  objection,  but  that  he 
could  not  be  a  party  to  any  measures  savoring  of  religious 
persecution,  or  even  restriction.  The  Queen^  answers  to 
the  addresses  will  have  satisfied  him,  and  all  reasonable  and 
moderate  people;  but  I  expect  the  zealots  will  cry  out. 
Nothing  certamly  ever  was  more  guarded. 

December  Idth. — At  Windsor  yesterday  for  a  CounciL 
My  letter  *^Carolus"  had  made  a  decided  hit  Delane  told 
me  yesterday  that  it  had  certainly  produced  a  considerable 
effect,  as  he  could  teU  from  the  mnumerable  letters  he  re- 
ceived about  it,  some  for  and  some  against.  The  Ministers 
were  for  the  most  part  shy  of  talking  to  me  about  it ;  but 
John  Bussell  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "  Well,  I  have  derived 
a  great  deal  of  information  from  your  letter.  I  think  it  is 
very  good.**  I  laughed,  and  said,  "Pm  glad  you  like  it ; 
you  ought  to  be  pleased,  because  I  have  praised  you  up  to 
the  skies,  and  described  your  speech  as  a  model  of  wisdom.'' 
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He  laughed  too,  and  said,  ^^Yes,  but  that  was  not  the  part 
of  it  I  £ked  the  best/' 

I  brought  Palmerston  from  the  station  in  my  brougham ; 
all  very  amicable.  We  talked  about  Popery  and  Germany, 
and  agreed  very  well ;  he  mighty  reasonable.  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  had  any  conversanon  with  Badowitz.  He  said 
none,  except  of  the  most  general  kind.  He  thought  Bado- 
witz had  been  advised  to  absent  himself  from  Prussia,  and 
that  the  Kin^,  for  the  present  at  least,  was  entirely  with 
Manteufel.  i  then  asked  him  what  Prince  Albert  said  to 
the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  He  said  Prince  Albert  was 
Td'asonable  enough ;  that  he  condemned  the  King  of  Prussia 
as  much  as  anybody  could ;  that  he  had  been  in  favor  of 
strengthening  Prussia,  and  against  the  old  Federation,  be- 
cause he  thought  the  influence  of  Austria  in  it  was  too  great ; 
and  that  it  was  mischievously  exercised ;  that  the  condition 
that  no  organic  change  in  the  Diet  could  take  place  there, 
without  a  unanimous  vote,  could  not  be  endured  ;  and  tiiat 
he  thought,  while  the  influence  of  Austria  remained  para- 
mount, tne  liberal  cause,  and  all  advances  in  civilization  and 
general  improvement,  must  be  paralyzed ;  and  this  was  to  a 
certain  degree  true.  I  said  no  doubt  it  was  desirable  to  see 
chants  and  improvements,  and  for  various  reasons  that 
Plrussia  should  be  powerful,  if  her  power  was  only  acquired 
by  fair  means,  and  without  trampling  on  the  rights  of  others, 
and  on  all  obligations,  human  and  divine.  He  said,  ^^  Ex- 
actly, that  is  the  real  case ;  but  her  conduct  has  been  so 
wanting  in  prudence,  in  consistency,  and  in  good  faith,  that 
she  has  arrayed  against  her  those  who  wish  best  to  her.^  He 
told  me  the  Pope  had  expressed  great  sur|)rise  at  the  effect 
of  bis  measures,  and  disclaimed  any  intention  of  affronting 
the  Queen  or  this  country.  The  Pope  said  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  take  the  steps  he  had  done  by  advice  from  this 
country,  and  Palmerston  thinks  that  Wiseman  was  probably 
at  the  bottom  of  it  alL 

I  went  last  night  to  the  Royal  Academy  to  hear  an  ana- 
tomical lecture  by  a  Mr.  Green.'  It  was  on  expression,  and 
very  well  done.  1  never  heard  a  man  more  fluent ;  he  was 
very  lucid  in  his  expositions  and  illustrations,  and  really  very 
eloquent. 

>  [Mr.  Oreen  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Roral  Academy  of  Arts— a 

very  eloquent  and  remarkable  man,  though  bat  little  known  by  the  public. 

He  had  been  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Coleridge  in  his  later  years, 

and  published  a  work  on  the  philosophical  opinions  of  Coleridge  after  his  death.  J 
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Bowood,  December  26/A. — ^Went  on  Tuesday  in  last  week 
to  Panshanger,  on  Saturday  to  Brocket,  Monday  to  London, 
and  Tuesday  here ;  we  were  Tery  merry  at  Panshanger.  The 
house  and  its  Lord  and  Lady  furiously  Protestant  and  anti- 
PsLfai. ;  so  we  had  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  and  chaffln? ; 
all  in  good-humor  and  amusing  enough.  At  Brocket  nobody 
but  the  Bear  (Ellice),  who  talked  without  ceasing,  aud  told 
me  innumerable  aneolotes  about  Lord  Grey's  Goyernment, 
and  different  transactions  in  all  of  which  he  had  himself 
played  a  yery  important  part,  and  set  eyerything  And  eyery- 
body  to  rights  with  his  consummate  wisdom.     He  is  a  yery 

Sood-natured  fellow,  entertaining  and  tiresome,  with  a  ph>- 
igious  opinion  of  his  own  savoirfaire,  yain  and  conceited, 
though  not  offensiyely  so ;  cleyer,  friendly,  liberal,  and  yery 
seryiceable.  They  put  me  at  Brocket  in  Melbourne's  room, 
and  there  I  found  a  MS.  book,  containing  copies  of  letters 
written  by  him  to  Lord  Anglesey,  while  I^rd  Anglesey  was 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  he  was  Chief  Secretary — ^yery  familiar 
and  confidential.  They  were  yery  frank,  and  giying  Lord 
Anglesey  a  good  deal  oi  adyice,  which  on  some  occasions  he 
seemed  to  reouire.  Their  good  sense  struck  me  extremely. 
There  was  a  aetailed  account  of  the  Huskisson  quarrel,  and 
the  resignations  thereupon,  but  it  contained  nothing  that 
was  new  to  me.  William  Lamb  (as  he  was  then)  thought 
both  the  Duke  and  Huskisson  were  in  the  wrong ;  but  he 
resigned  with  the  others,  because,  he  said,  *'he  had  always 
thought  that  it  was  more  necessary  to  stand  by  his  friends 
when  they  were  in  the  wrong,  than  when  they  were  in  the 
righf  Poking  about  to  see  what  else  I  could  find,  I  lit  on 
two  yery  different  MSS.  One  was  a  book  which  I  suspect 
had  belonged  to  Pen  Lamb,  containing  entries  and  pedigrees 
of  hounds  and  horses ;  and  the  other  was  a  commonplace 
book  of  Melbourne's,  which  I  had  not  time  to  examine  much, 
full  of  quotations,  criticisms,  comments,  and  translations, 
exhibiting  yarious  and  extensiye  reading,  especially  of  Greek 
literature.    The  next  time  I  go  there,  I  will  look  at  it  again. 
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OHAPTEE    XXXII. 

DUBcalt&ea  abead— Lwd  Jolin  Bnssell  res^s— <>>n<laot  of  the  Oppo6itk>B~Lord  SUnlej 
waits  fm  the  Qaeen— Sir  James  Graham'a  Views— Ministetttl  Negotiations— Lord 
Stanley  attempts  to  form  a  Ministry— Lord  Stanley  fbils— The  Whi^  Ministiy  retarns 
to  OlBoe— Sir  James  Oraham  stands  aloof— Dialocstlon  of  Parties— Embarrassments 
arising  from  the  Papal  Aggression  Bill— Weakness  of  the  Ooverament— Belations  of 
Sir  James  Graham  and  the  Whigs— Debate  on  the  Papal  Affgression  Bill— A  Measure 
of  Chaooery  Beform— Lord  Stanley  at  Newmarket— ilostil^  of  the  Peelites— Open- 
ing of  the  Great  Exhibition— Defeats  of  the  Ministry— The  Exhibition  saves  the  Got- 
ermnent— M.  Thiers  in  Loodon— Close  of  the  Season— The  Jew  BUI— Overtore  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  which  is  dedined—Autamn  Vislis  and  Agitation— Lord  John  Bos- 
seirs  Befbrm  Bill— The  Creed  of  a  Capnchin— Kossath^s  Beception  In  England— The 
'Kossnth  Agitstioo  in  Engiaod— Mr.  DisraeH  on  Lord  George  Bentlnok- Sir  James 
Graham's  Fears  of  Beform— Dangers  from  Lord  Palmerston's  ArbttraiT  CoDdnct— 
Case  of  Greece— Case  of  Sidly  — llie  Coup  d'Xtat  of  the  8d  December. 

London,  February  20/A,  1851.^ — I  broke  off  what  I  was 
writing  two  months  ago,  haying  been  attacked  by  a  seyere 
fit  of  the  gouty  which  has  tormented  me  on  and  off  eyer 
since,  partly  deterring  and  partly  disabling  me  from  writing 
anything  whateyer.  indeed,  I  haye  been  in  a  hundred  minds 
whether  I  should  not  here  and  now  close  my  journalizing, 
for  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had,  or  was  likely  to  naye,  anything 
more  to  say  worth  writing  about.  It  is  perhws  no  loss  to 
haye  omitted  any  notice  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and 
what  has  taken  place  with  reference  to  the  Anti-Papal  Bill, 
and  other  matteis.  Are  not  these  things  amply  narrated  in 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  day  ? — and  I  do  not  think  I  haye 
acquired  any  knowledge  or  information  besides,  or  at  least 
none  of  any  importance.  I  shall  therefore  not  attempt  to 
go  oyer  the  ground  or  any  part  of  it,  that  we  haye  been 
trayeling  oyer  for  the  last  two  months ;  but  I  am  induced 
to  forego  my  purpose  of  shutting  up  my  books  and  aban- 
doning this  occunation,  partly  m)m  reluctance  to  quit  it 
entirely,  and  partly  because  I  think  we  are  in  a  yery  pre- 
carious and  difSoult  state,  and  that  a  crisis  seems  imminent, 
fraught  with  great  interest  and  great  danger.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances I  like  to  write  what  I  know  and  hear,  and  to 
record  my  own  impressions  and  opinions.. 

Brocket y  February  24/A.— Byents  haye  come  quickly  on 
us.  On  Thursday  night  Locke  King  brought  on  his  annual 
motion  for  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  moyed  for  leaye  to 
bring  in  a  bill.  Lord  John  opix)^  it,  but  pledsed  himself 
that  he  would  bring  in  a  measure  next  session,  if  he  was  still 
in  oflSce.    Neyertheless  he  was  beaten  by  two  to  one-^100  to 
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52.  The  Conservatiyes  went  away,  no  trouble  was  taken,  and 
this  was  the  result  The  conduct  of  the  Badicals  was  offen- 
sive. Locke  King,  after  Lord  John's  promise,  wanted  not 
to  divide ;  but  Hume,  Bright,  and  their  faction  insisted  on 
dividing,  and  one  of  them  (I  think  Bright])  insultingly  said, 
**  If  you  don't  divide  and  beat  him,  he  will  throw  over  his 
promise  and  do  nothing."  It  must  be  owned  that  he  gave 
some  color  to  this  suspicion  by  his  conduct.  A  few  nights 
before  Hume  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  bring  in  any 
measure  this  year.  He  said  he  was  not,  but  that  he  still 
intended  to  do  so,  at  what  he  should  deem  to  be  a  fit  time 
for  it :  not  a  word  of  next  year.  This  looks  very  much  as 
if  his  promise  on  Thursday  was  an  impromptu  got  up  for 
the  occasion.  Still  not  a  ci*eature  in  or  out  of  the  House 
expected  he  would  regard  such  a  defeat  as  this  as  a  mat- 
ter of  any  importance,  and  great  and  general  were  the 
surprise  and  consternation  when  Lord  John  got  up,  just 
when  the  Budget  was  to  have  come  on,  and  made  an  an- 
nouncement wnich  was  tantamount  to  resignation.^  The 
House  dispersed  in  a  state  of  bewilderment,  and  the  town 
was  electrified  with  the  news.  At  night  there  was  a  party 
at  Lady  Granville's,  and  there  it  became  known  that  the 
Government  was  in  fact  out.  It  seemed  the  more  unac- 
countable because  Stanley  had  sent  them  word  of  what  had 
been  resolved  at  his  meeting,  which  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  sham  attack  on  the  Income  Tax,  which  the  To- 
ries did  not  expect  or  intend  to  succeed.  Lord  John,  how- 
ever, had  resolved  to  resign  after  Friday's  check,  not  on  that 
account  only,  but  on  the  cumulative  case  of  mauy  unmis- 
takable symptoms  of  the  hostility  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  impossibility  of  his  going  on.  So  he  thought  he  had 
better  "do  early  and  from  foresight  that  which  he  should 
be  obliged  to  do  from  necessity  at  last,"  as  Mr.  Burke  said 
on  a  different  occasion.  Nobody  knew  what  he  was  going 
to  do— none  of  his  followers  and  subordinates.  He  saw  the 
Queen  in  the  morning,  to  whom  he  no  doubt  imparted  his 
intention ;  then  he  assembled  the  Cabinet,  where  it  must 
have  been  settled,  and  then  he  saw  the  Queen  again.     Lord 

>  [It  was  on  the  22d  of  February  that  Lord  John  Buasell  moved  the  poet- 
poDement  of  the  Conunittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  which  implied  his  intention 
to  resign,  though  it  was  not  generally  understood  to  have  tnat  meaning.  An 
interesting  andaooarate  acoount  of  this  transaction  is  to  be  foond  in  a  letter 
ft-om  Lord  Canning  to  Lord  Malmeabury  in  the  ilrat  volume  of  Lord  MaUnea- 
buiy's  "  Joumal,»^p.  274.] 
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Lansdowne  was  at  Bowood,  and  ignorant  of  this  decision. 
Carlisle  was  engaged  in  the  City,  not  at  the  Cabinet,  and 
heard  from  Grey  when  he  came  into  the  House  of  Lords 
that  they  were  out  In  the  evening  I  was  at  home  and  up- 
stairsy  and  many  of  the  men  came  up  to  talk  it  all  oyer. 
EUice  said  Lord  John  was  quite  right  Howeyer,  I  think 
such  was  not  the  general  opinion,  nor  is  it  mine.  Looking 
at  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  obvious  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  forming  any  other  Government,  still  more 
of  forming  one  entitled  to,  or  which  could  obtain,  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  the  Crown  and  the  country,  I  am 
very  strongly  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  have  fought  the 
battle  for  some  time  longer,  not  to  have  yielded  to  any  hos- 
tile manifestations,  or  to  the  probability,  however  great,  of 
dama^ng  or  fatal  defeats,  but  to  have  encountered  without 
flinchm^  all  the  opposition  he  might  meet  with,  and  not  to 
desert  his  post  till  the  worst  he  apprehended  should  actually 
occur.  Many  people  think  that,  in  spite  of  appearances,  he 
would  have  weathered  the  storms ;  and  though  in  the  midst 
of  great  difficulties,  he  would  eventually  have  evaded  or  sur- 
mounted them  all. 

The  conduct  of  the  Protectionists  about  the  Income  Tax 
showed  how  uncertain  and  little  adventurous  they  were. 
This  is  partly  explained  by  the  revelation  that  has  been 
made  of  the  opinions  of  some  of  their  leading  men.  It  has 
been  for  some  time  apparent  that  there  is  a  great  ambiguity 
in  the  conduct  of  the  party,  different  members  of  which 
hold  the  most  discordant  and  inconsistent  language.  Dis- 
raeli the  other  night  declared  he  was  not  going  for  Protec- 
tion, that  it  was  out  of  the  question  in  this  Parliament,  and 
that  the  country  must  settle  the  question.  Granby  directly 
afterward  says  he  is  for  Protection.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  a  motion  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  when  a  great  Free-Trade 
debate  was  expected,  and  when  it  was  well  known  that  Stan- 
ley had  been  preparing  a  great  speech,  he  never  opened  his 
lips,  and  the  whole  thing  ended  briefly  and  flatly.  But  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  made  one  of  his  furious  harangues, 
pointed  to  Stanley  as  "the  Leader  of  the  Protectionist  party," 
and  gave  a  eulogistic  commentary  on  Disraeli's  speech,  as- 
serting that  he  only  meant  that  the  battle  of  Protection  must 
be  fought  on  the  hustings,  where  it  not  only  would  be  fought, 
but  would  be  won.  Still  Stanley  was  silent,  and  did  not 
utter  a  word  in  approval  or  in  repudiation  of  these  senti- 
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ments  and  intentions.  Notwithstanding  these  ambiguities, 
people  still  talked  of  the  probability  or  the  possibility  of  a 
Protectionist  Goyemment.  It  was  said  that  Stanley  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  it,  if  he  conld  get  it,  and  that  he 
was  of  opinion  that,  great  as  the  risks  and  serious  as  the 
consequences  might  be,  it  was  better  to  encounter  them  all 
than  to  let  slip  the  best  opportunity  they  should  ever  haT6 
of  ousting  the  Whigs,  turning  back  the  current  of  Free 
Trade,  and  restoring  the  Protective  system.  Everybody  was 
looking  with  anxious  curiosity  for  the  decision  of  Stanley's 
meeting  on  Friday  morning,  as  to  the  course  they  should 
adopt  in  reference  to  the  Income  Tax ;  and  when  it  was 
known  (which  it  was  not  till  after  John  Bussell's  announce- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons),  the  impression  was  that 
they  were  afraid  to  fight  on  that  question ;  but  at  night  I 
heard  a  very  strange  thing,  which  placed  the  condition  and 

E respects  of  that  party  in  quite  a  new  light  Two  of  the 
est  men  they  have  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  Walpole 
and  Henley,  especially  the  first.  Walpole  told  Jocelyn  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  Government  that  would  attempt  to  reimpose  any 
duty  on  foreign  com,  and  he  added  that  Henley  was  of  the 
same  mind ;  and  so,  in  fact,  were  at  least  half  the  members 
of  his  party.  This  statement  Walpole  made  twice  over  to 
Joceljm,  and  he  said  the  same  thing  to  others  besides.  If 
such  were  the  sentiments  of  some  of  their  best  men,  what 
was  to  become  of  Protection  ?  how  was  the  battle  to  be 
fought  on  the  hustings  P  and  how  was  Stanley  ever  to  form 
a  Government,  and  on  what  principles  ? 

However,  the  Government  had  resigned ;  somebody  must 
be  sent  for,  and  something  must  be  done.  Oddly  enou^, 
while  all  this  was  going  on  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Stan* 
ley  was  dining  at  the  Palace.  Yesterday  morning  the  Times 
(whose  editor  was  at  Lady  Granville's  party)  announced  the 
news  to  the  astonished  town.  I  went  to  my  ofi&ce,  where 
presently  Labouchere,  Carlisle,  Granville,  and  Evelyn  Deni- 
son  came  into  mj  room.  Labouchere  gave  John  RusseU'a 
reasons  for  resignmg,  which  to  me  seem^  quite  insufficient, 
and  I  told  them  why.  Carlisle  said  nothing,  and  I  suspect 
agreed  with  me.  Denison  did  entirely.  I  tnen  came  down 
here,  where  I  found  Brougham  full  of  indignation  and  dis- 
approbation of  the  hasty  resignation,  and  talking  migh^ 
good  sense  about  the  whole  question  and  the  aspect  of  ai- 
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fairs.  We  heard  this  morning  that  Stanley  had  heen  with 
the  Queen,  had  refused  to  ts^e  office  for  the  present^  hut 
said  he  did  not  refuse  absolutely,  if  no  other  Government 
could  he  formed ;  and  that  Jonn  Bussell,  Aberdeen,  and 
Graham  met  afterward  at  the  Palace.  So  matters  stand  up 
to  this  time.^ 

I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  Graham  lately,  and  be  has 
talked  to  me  with  considerable  openness  about  the  state  of 
affairs,  present  and  prospectiye  ;  the  condition  and  prpsp^ta 
of  the  Government,  and  their  recent  conduct,  pointing  out 
many  of  the  faults  they  have  committed,  ana  what  they 
might  have  done.  He  found  great  fault  with  Charles  Wood^ 
Budget,  and  his  general  opinion  was  that  the  Government 
could  not  go  on,  and  coUte  que  coUte  that  we  must  pass 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  Protectionist  Government — not  that 
he  thought  it  would  stand  long,  and  he  was  aware  that  the 
experiment  would  be  attended  with  great  peril  to  our  insti- 
tutions, and  mi^ht  lead  to  very  serious  consequences — still, 
that  it  was  inevitable.  He  saia  that  his  joining  the  Govern- 
ment now  would  be  of  no  use  to  them  whatever,  and  he 
should  only  involve  himself  in,  without  averting;,  their  fate. 
He  was  evidently  much  pleased  and  satisfied  with  his  owa 
speech  on  Disraeli's  motion.*  He  was  conscious  of  its  suc- 
cess, and  of  the  great  service  he  had  rendered  the  Govern- 
ment ;  for,  while  disapproving  of  much  that  they  have  done, 
he  is  now  desirous  of  reconciling  himself  with  his  old  friends, 
looks  hereafter  to  coming  into  power  with  them,  and  is  ex- 
cessively pleased  at  having  put  himself  on  amicable  terms 
with  John  Bussell.  He  told  me  that  he  had  said  to  John 
Bussell  the  other  day  that,  though  circumstances  had  sep^ 
rated  them,  and  placed  them  for  a  long  time  in  opposition 
to  each  other,  it  would  always  be  satisfactory  to  him  to 
remember  that,  on  the  three  great  questions  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  of  his  political  lif e,»  they  had 
been  agreed,  and  had  taken  the  same  part,  sometimes  to- 
gether and  sometimes  independently.     These  were  the  Cath- 

>  [Lord  Malmesbunr  ffives  an  account  of  the  failure  of  Lord  Stanley  to  form 
a  Government  in  his  "  ^umals  "  (vol.  i,  p.  278),  which  was  mainly  due  to  the 
timid  oondoot  of  Mr.  Henley  and  lir.  Hemes.  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  conceal  his 
anger  at  the  want  of  oonrage  and  interest  shown  by  those  persons.  They  Inay, 
however,  have  had  better  reasons  for  refusing  to  jom  a  Protectionist  Cabmet.  J 

*  py>Td  StanlejT  said  of  this  speech  oi  Graham's  that  it  was  veiy  bitter  but 
very  telling ;  and  it  oonvinoed  him  that  thie  Tories  had  nothing  to  hope  for  tnm 
the  leading  Peelites  but  opposition.] 
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olio  Qnestion,  Beform  in  Parliament^  and  the  Bepeal  of  the 
Com  Laws. 

I  found  Graham  in  very  low  spirits,  and  full  of  disquiet 
and  apprehensions  about  the  future  prospects  of  the  country. 
This  IS  generally  his  disposition,  and  he  has  communicated 
much  of  nis  alann  and  anxiety  to  me.  On  Friday  morning, 
after  Locke  King's  division,  aid  before  he  knew  anything  of 
John  BusselFs  intention,  I  received  a  note  from  him  in  these 
terms  :  "  My  anticipations  are  most  gloomy.  I  foresee 
nothing  but  confusion  ;  there  are  no  means  of  escaping  it ; 
everything  will  be  shaken,  and  something  more  than  a  (Jov- 
ernment,  I  fear,  will  fall.  The  Times,  I  see,  has  passed 
sentence  of  death  on  the  Administration  this  morning.  It 
is  most  likely  it  will  be  executed  speedily,  and  I  doubt 
whether,  for  their  sakes,  it  may  not  oe  said,  the  sooner  the 
better.  They  have  lost  all  command  over  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  indistinct  promises  of  democratic  change, 
when  made  by  a  Prime  Minister,  are  most  dangerous,  for 
vagueness  encourages  hope,  and  the  hope  is  deferred.  This 
state  of  doubt  and  fear  cannot  last  mucn  longer ;  the  public 
on  all  hands  would  greatly  prefer  a  struggle  and  a  settle- 
ment When  he  wrote  these  lines  John  Bussell  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  to  resign. 

London,  February  %6th. — ^I  came  to  town  yesterday  morn- 
ing and  found  everything  unsettled  ;  Aberdeen,  Qraham,  and 
Jonn  Russell  trying  to  agree  upon  some  plan,  and  to  form  a 
Government.  At  half-past  four  Delane  came  into  my  room, 
straight  from  Aberdeen.  Aberdeen  told  him  he  was  still 
engaged  in  this  task,  but,  he  owned,  with  anything  but 
sanguine  hopes  of  success.  Delane  said  to  him  he  hoped 
if  he  did  succeed  he  would  not  overlook  the  numbers  and 
importance  of  the  Liberal  party.  Aberdeen  replied,  "You 
may  rest  assured  that  I  am  well  aware  of  their  importance, 
and  I  believe  I  am  at  least  as  Radical  as  any  of  tnose  who 
are  just  gone  out**  I  went  to  Brooks's,  found  it  very  full 
and  excited  ;  some  persuaded  Graham  and  his  friends  would 
come  to  terms  and  patch  the  thing  up.  Bear  Ellice  and 
others  thought  it  impossible,  and  that  Stanley  is  inevitable. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  John  Bussell  made  his  statement, 
and  when  he  had  made  it  Disraeli,  without  tact  or  decency, 
denied  that  it  was  correct  John  Russell  was  not  very  dis- 
creet in  what  he  said.  He  ought  not  to  have  said  a  word, 
nor  need  he,  of  what  passed  between  Stanley  and  the  Queen. 
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Disraeli  disgusted  eyerybody  by  what  he  said,  and  his  manner 
of  saying  it.  Lord  Lansdowne,  Carlisle,  and  Labonchere 
dined  here  (Bruton  Street),  and  about  eleyen  o'clock  a  box 
was  brought  to  Lord  Lansdowne.  It  was  a  circular  from 
John  Russell  announcing  the  final  failure  of  the  Graham 
negotiation,  and  that  eyerything  was  at  an  end.  It  broke 
off  on  the  Papal  Question,  on  which  they  could  not  come  to 
an  agreement,  though  John  Russell  was  ready  to  make  some 
concessions.  I  don't  think  Graham  wished  to  complete 
any  combination,  and  preferred  throwing  the  thing  back  on 
Stanley.  His  extreme  timidity  and  his  inyeterate  habit  of 
magnifying  dangers  and  exaggerating  difficulties  are  yery 
un&rtunate  and  seriously  mar  his  efficiency.  If  he  had 
some  of  the  confidence  and  sanguine  disposition  of  Falmer- 
ston— if  he  could  only  bring  himself  to  think  that  "dangers 
disappear,  when  boldly  they  are  faced,"  it  would  be  better 
for  the  country  and  for  himself.  Gladstone  is  expected  to- 
morrow ;  Sidney  Herbert  says  he  will  not  join  a  Stanley 
Goyemment.  Eyerybody  goes  over  the  lists  of  Peers  and 
Commoners  whom  Stanley  can  command,  and  the  scrutiny 
presents  the  same  blank  result  of  men  without  experience  or 
capacity,  save  only  Herries,  who  is  past  seventy,  and  has 
been  rusting  for  twenty  years  fioid  more  ;  and  Disraeli,  who 
has  nothing  but  the  cleverness  vt  an  adventurer.  Nobody 
has  any  confidence  in  him,  or  supposes  he  has  any  principles 
whatever;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  has  tact 
and  judgment  enough  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
seems  that  in  these  negotiations  everybody  has  behaved  well. 
There  have  been  no  difficulties  about  persons,  no  preten- 
sions, no  selfishness,  no  vexatious  obstacles  from  or  m  any 
quarter.  Had  the  thing  been  patched  up,  Charles  Wood 
was  resolved  to  go.  They  wanted  him  to  change  his  office, 
but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  said  he  would  not  face  Hali- 
fax. He  thought  both  Grey  and  Palmerston  ought  to  go  out 
vrith  him,  but  they  declare  that  one  and  all  were  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  that  mi^ht  be  required.^ 

February  26th, — ^Nothing  more  known  yesterday  except 

>  P^he  detftUs  of  this  negotoation  between  the  Whigs,  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  have  be^  published  in  an  article  on  the  "  Correspondence 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,"  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Stmew  for  October. 
1888.  The  insurmountable  objections  of  the  Peelitea  to  the  Anti-Papal  Bill 
was  the  dedding  cause  of  the  fiulure ;  but  the  transaction  is  interesting,  be- 
cause it  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Coalition  ultimately  formed  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Peelites  in  1852.] 
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that  Stanley  had  accepted  the  task  of  trying  to  form  a  Goy- 
eniment  Erom  the  Qaeen  he  went  to  Aberdeen,  and  from 
him  to  Lord  Canning.  As  I  don't  know  what  passed,  I  will 
say  no  more.  This  morning  Lord  Laosdowne  sent  for  me, 
and  on  leaYing  him  I  met  John  RusselL  He  told  me  Stanley 
was  to  give  his  answer  to  the  Qneen  tihday,  though  Glad- 
stone is  not  come.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  wpald  be 
the  result     He  was  inclined  to  think  it  w<mld  oe  i^. 

February  211th.  — It  appears  that  Stanley  was  to  say  yester- 
day whether  he  would  try  or  not.  He  is  trving.  Canning 
and  Gladstone  having  refused,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  can  and  will  make  a  Government  out  of  his  own  party. 
Most  people  think  he  will  not  Everybody  asks,  nobody  can 
teU,  whether  he  will  throw  over  Protection  or  go  for  it  His 
followers  now  say  nothing  about  Protection,  but  ask  for 
confid€7ice.  His  rabble  are  very  violent,  and  abuse  him  for 
not  at  once  taking  the  Government.  Thia  does  not  make 
his  position  easier.  Disraeli  has  behaved  very  well  and  told 
Stanley  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  him ;  he  would  take  any 
office,  and,  if  he  was  likely  to  be  displeasing  to  the  Queen, 
one  that  would  bring  him  into  little  personal  communication 
with  her.  If  he  could  get  anybody  essential  to  his  Govern- 
ment to  join  (Gladstone,  of  course),  he  would  act  under  him. 
All  along  everybody  seems 'to  have  acted  personally  well. 
The  town  is  in  a  fever  of  curiosity,  incessant  inquiries  and 
no  answers,  heaps  of  conjectures  and  lies.  I  dinod  at  Gril- 
lon's  last  night ;  Graham  in  the  chair,  in  high  spirits.  He 
said,  if  Stanley  took  the  Government,  he  mtist  dissolve  on 
Friday  ni^ht  But  even  if  disposed,  it  is  said  that  this 
would  be  impossible,  and  that  he  must  get  the  Mutiny  Bill 
and  a  money  vote  before  he  dissolves. 

February  28th. — I  met  Gladstone  yesterday  morning. 
From  the  tone  of  his  conversation  his  negotiation  with 
Stanley  must  have  been  very  short  indeed,  fie  said  he  had 
come  over  entirely  on  account  of  the  Papal  Bill.  After 
another  day  of  curiosity,  and  rather  a  growing  belief  that 
Stanley  would  form  a  Gt)vemment,  it  was  announced  in  the 
afternoon  that  he  had  given  it  up.  He  had  a  meeting  of 
some  of  his  principal  friends,  and  thev  agreed  with  him  in 
the  proprietv  of  his  residing  the  task.  Great  excitement 
at  night,  ana  the  Whigs  in  extraordinary  glee,  foreseeing  the 
restoration  of  John  Kussell  and  his  colleagues.  The  Min- 
isters were  all  to  meet  at  Lansdowne  House  this  morning  and 
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determine  on  the  next  move.  Lord  John,  who  is  rather  sore, 
and  not  nnconscioos  of  the  blame  that  attaches  to  him,  said 
with  some  bitterness  to  Qranyille  yesterday,  *'  Lady  Palm- 
ersbon  called  on  Lady  John  for  the  purpose  of  telling  her 
that  all  that  has  happened  is  my  fault.  Lady  John  might 
hare  told  her  that  ii  Palmerston  had  chosen  to  be  present  on 
Locke  King's  motion,  and  have  spoken,  it  probably  would 
not  haVe  happened  at  alL''  Lady  Palmerston  is  eyidently 
proyoked  that  Palmerston  has  not  oeen  thought  of  to  form  a 
Goyemment  in  all  this  confusion,  and  at  hearing  so  much  of 
Glarendon  and  Graham,  and  nothing  of  her  husband. 

March  %cL — ^I  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday 
to  hear  Stanley's  statement.  He  made  a  yery  good  speech 
and  a  lucid. statement.  Nothing  could  be  more  ciyil  and 
harmonious  than  aU  that  pas^sd;  great  moderation  and 
many  compliments.  The  impression  on  my  mind  was  that 
Stanley  was  sick  to  death  of  his  position  as  leader  of  the 
Protectionists,  and  eyerybody  agrees  that:  he  has  been  in 
tearing  spirits  these  last  days,  and  especially  since  the 
announcement  of  his  failure.  His  conduct  seems  obnoxious 
to  no  reproach,  and  he  did  what  he  was  bound  to  do  with 
reference  to  the  Queen  and  his  party.  They  would  haye 
been  intolerably  disgusfced  if  he  had  left  untned  any  means 
of  forming  a  Goyemment,  and  though  there  will  be  some 
grumbling  and  much  mortification  and  disappointment 
among  them,  they  haye  no  cause  for  complaint.  He  tried 
eyeryfiiinff  and  eyerybody,  as  I  belieye,  without  either  the 
desire  or  the  expectation  of  succeeding.  Nothing  surprises 
me  more  than  that  anybody  should  think  he  could  form 
a  Goyemment,  as  many  yery  acute  people  did.  What  hap- 
pened was  almost  sure  to  happen — ^the  fear  and  reluctance 
of  many  of  his  own  people  to  undertake  a  task  for  which 
they  were  oonscioua  tiiey  were  unfit.  A  man  must  be  yery 
ambitious  and  yery  rash  and  confident,  who,  when  it  comes 
to  the  point,  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  a  yer^  important  and 
responsible  office  without  haying  had  any  official  experience, 
or  possessing  any  of  the  knowledge  which  a  due  admini6ia»- 
tion  of  the  office  demands.  It  was  not,  howeyer,  without 
some  appearance  of  sarcasm  and  bitterness  that  Stanley 
spoke  of  the  men  of  his  own  narty,  who  for  yarious  reasons 
had  declined  to  take  office.  The  man  whose  priyate  affairs 
preyented  him  was  Tom  Baring;  the  modest  man  was 
Henley,  who  is  said  to  haye  told  Stanley  that  he  would  not 
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disgrace  his  Goyemmeiit  by  presenting  himself  to  the  Honse 
of  Clommons  as  Home  Secretary ;  the  man  who  thonght  it 
wonld  not  last  is  said  to  be  Thesiger.  Sugden  accept^  the 
Great  Seal,  and  the  Dake  of  Northnmberland  the  Admindty, 
for  which  nobody  imagines  that  he  has  any  qnalification 
whateyer ;  and  it  shows  what  slender  materials  !Derby  conld 
command  when  he  applied  to  snch  a  man. 

John  Bassell  made  a  poor  speech  in  the  other  House,  and 
his  peroration  was  a  failare.  The  speeches  of  Aberdeen  and 
Granam  showed  that  any  coalition  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  nothing  will  induce  them  to  be  parties  to  the  Papal 
BilL  I  think  them  too  stiff  on  this  question,  and  can  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  consent  to  be  parties  to  a 
measure  which  they  admit  to  be  indispensable.  It  would 
haye  been  one  thing  to  consent  to  its  introduction,  but  it  is 
another  to  consent  to  its  going  on,  and  with  great  modifica- 
tions, after  it  had  been  once  introduced.^  Fwri  non  debuit, 
factum  valet.  But  Graham  has  all  along  had  a  fixed  idea 
that  we  must  pass  through  what  he  calk  the  ordeal  of  a 
Stanley  Goyemment,  and  he  has  been  continually  hoping, 
and  partly  expecting,  that  Stanley  would  make  the  attempt. 
His  object  was  reconciliation  with  John  Bussell  and  the 
Whigs,  and  ultimate  junction  with  them,  after  Stanley 
should  haye  failed,  and  I  can't  help  thinking  these  notions 
and  yiews  haye  confirmed  him  in  scruples  he  might  other- 
wise haye  ^ot  oyer. 

On  Friday  morning  the  Queen  resolyed  to  send  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  which,  howeyer,  was  in  reality  a  mere 
farce,  for  the  Duke  can  do  nothing  for  her,  and  can  giye  her 
no  adyice  but  to  send  for  John  Bussell  again.  He  was 
on  Friday  at  Strathfieldsaye  receiying  the  Judges  and  the 
County,  so  he  only  came  to  town  yesterday.  I  do  not  know 
what  passed  between  Her  Ma;jesty  and  his  Grace,  but  Lord 
Lansdowne  went  to  her  again  in  tne  afternoon,  and  so  mat- 
ters stand  at  present,  nobody  doubting  that  the  Goyemment 
will  stay  in  as  they  are,  and  without  any  chan^.  Labouchere 
confided  to  me  that  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  did  not  wish 
for  any  renewal  of  negotiation  or  any  coalition  with  Graham, 
thougn  he  did  himseS,  which  does  not  at  all  surprise  me. 

>  [In  the  negotiations  with  the  Peelites,  Lord  John  BiueeU  had  offered  to 
reduoe  the  provisions  of  *^  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  '^  to  a  minimum,  and  to 
omit  the  Preamble.  It  was  impossible  for  him,  after  what  had  passed,  to  with- 
draw it  altogether.] 
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No  reconciliation^  no  necessity  for  his  co-operation^  and  no 
manifestation  of  sood-will  on  his  nart,  will  do  away  with  all 
the  jealousy  and  dislike  with  which  many  of  the  Whigs  re- 
gard the  Peelites. 

I  have  been  annoyed  and  disgusted  at  the  part  the 
Times  has  taken  latterly,  turning  round  upon  the  Goyem- 
ment  and  iipon  John  Kussell  in  particular  with  indecent 
acrimony.  They  haye  attempted  a  defense  of  their  conduct^ 
but  it  is  a  yery  lame  one,  and  they  haye  been  yery  seyerely 
and  yery  justly  handled  by  the  other  papers,  especially  by 
the  Dauif  News.  No  doubt  John  Bussell  has  committed 
great  errors,  and  may  be  reproached  for  carelessness  and 
bad  management.  He  has  incurred  much  odium  with  cer- 
tain parties ;  he  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  his  authority  and 
influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  he  is  not  a  man  to 
be  flung  aside  as  damaged  and  used  up,  nor  can  his  faults 
and  mistakes,  either  of  omission  or  commission,  cancel  the 
antecedents  of  a  long  political  life  or  depriye  him  of  the 
ffreat  position  which,  in  spite  of  them  ana  of  appearances, 
he  still  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  Whig  party  and  the 
country.  Nobody  can  be  more  sensible  of  tne  faults  of  his 
character  and  of  the  blunders  he  has  committed  than  I  am  ; 
but  he  has  still  great  qualities,  and  I  do  not  belieye  the  Ooy- 
emment  could  go  on  without  him. 

I  heard  last  night  the  details  of  the  Notts  election,  which 
appears  to  haye  been  lost  by  bad  management.  It  was  a 
yery  foolish  thing  in  Lord  Manners  to  put  up  his  son  at  all, 
but  haying  done  so,  he  ought  to  haye  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  secure  the  yictory.  The  effect  of  this  contest  and  the 
breach  between  landlords  and  tenants,  unless  it  can  be  re- 
paired, presents  the  most  alarming  sign  of  the  times. 

March  Uh. — ^The  last  act  of  the  drama  fell  out  as  eyery- 
body  foresaw  it  would  and  must.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
adyised  the  Queen  to  send  for  Lord  John  again.  He  was 
sent  for,  and  came  back  with  his  whole  crew,  and  without 
any  change  whateyer.  This  was  better  than  trying  some 
trifling  patch-up,  or  some  shuffling  of  the  same  pack,  and 
it  makes  a  future  reconstruction  more  easy.  Last  night  it 
was  announced  to  both  Houses,  and  coldly  enough  receiyed 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord 
John  returns  damaged,  weak,  and  unpopular.  His  personal 
and  social  qualities  are  not  generally  attractiye,  and  this  is 
a  great  misiortune  in  such  circumstances  of  difficulty.    It 
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is  very  difficult  to  say  how  they  will  be  able  to  go  on,  and 
what  sort  of  treatment  they  wUl  experience  from  the  Honae 
of  Commons.  The  only  thing  that  will  obtain  for  them  any- 
thing like  forbearance  and  support  will  be  the  very  genend 
dread  of  a  dissolution,  and  the  anxiety  of  members  to  stave 
it  ofL  This  may  get  them  through  the  session  ;  but  their 
friends  are  nervous,  frightened,  and  uneasy,  and  the  general 
opinion  is  that  they  will  break  down  again  before  me  end 
01  it.  If  they  do,  they  must  dissolve,  for  that  is  the  only 
alternative  left 

Lord  Qranville  dined  at  the  Palaoe  last  night,  and  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  both  talked  to  him  a  great  deal  of 
what  has  been  passing,  and  very  openly.  She  is  satislSed 
with  herself,  as  well  she  may  be,  and  hardly  with  anybody 
else ;  not  dissatisfied  personallv  with  Stanley,  of  whom  she 
spoke  in  terms  indicative  of  liking  him.  She  thinks  John 
Russell  and  his  Cabinet  might  have  done  more  than  they 
did  to  obtain  Graham  and  the  Peelites,  and  mi^ht  have 
made  the  Papal  question  more  of  an  open  question ;  but 
GranviUe  says  that  it  is  evident  she  is  heart  and  soul  with 
the  Peelites,  so  strong  is  the  old  influence  of  Sir  Eobert,  and 
they  are  very  stout  and  determined  about  Free  Trade.  The 
Queen  and  Prince  think  this  resuscitated  concern  very  shaky, 
and  that  it  will  not  last.  Her  favorite  aversions  are  :  first 
and  foremost,  Palmerston ;  and  Disraeli  next.  It  is  very 
likely  that  this  latter  antipathy  (which  no  doubt  Stanley 
discovered)  contributed  to  nis  reluctance  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment. Such  is  the  feeling  about  him  in  their  minds.  It 
is  difficult  to  penetrate  Palmerston's  conduct  and  motives 
during  the  late  crisis  ;  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  he 
was  plaving,  or  at  least  looking  for  im  occasion  to  play,  a 
part  of  his  own.* 

March  Sth. — At  Brocket  from  Tuesday  till  Thursday. 
In  the  morning  I  saw  Graham  and  had  a  long  talk  with 

>  [It  IB  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  candid  and  dispassionate  spirit  of  the 
'  (^Qveen,  that  the  three  men  who,  at  different  times  and  for  different  reasons, 
^were  notoriously  the  objects  of  her  dbtmst  and  aversion,  subeequently  ob- 
itained,  as  First  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  her  entire  confidence.  Sir  Robert  ^eel 
was  no  favorite  at  the  time  of  his  abordve  attempt  to  succeed  Lofd  Melbourne 
&n  1889.  Lord  Palmerston  was  entirely  at  variance  with  the  Court  while  he 
beld  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office.  And  Mr.  Disraeli  was  stipposed  to  be  espe- 
cially disliked.  Tet  in  the  higher  office  of  Prime  Minister  eacn  of  these  states- 
men ergoyed  the  confidence  and  approval  of  the  Sovereign,  and  carried  on  the 
Government  with  success  for  sevcatd  years.  None,  certainly,  ever  received 
higher  marks  of  fovor  and  distinction  tHan  have  been  bentowea,  in  life  and  in 
death,  on  Sir  Kobcrt  Peel  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.] 
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him,  principally  about  the  Papal  BilL  I  asked  him  why  he 
conld  not  make  np  his  mind  to  support  the  amended  and 
curtailed  Bill,  which  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  his  orig- 
inal objection  to  any  measure  ;  but  he  went  into  the  whole 
question  and  satisfied  me  of  the  impossibility  of  his  sup- 
porting and  defending  (as  he  must  have  done)  any  measure 
whatever.  The  truth  moreover  is,  that  he  was  not  sorry  to 
have  this  excuse  for  keeping  aloof,  for  if  he  conld  have  got 
over  this,  there  still  remained  behind  the  great  diflScuJty  of 
Palmerston.  This  was  never  touched  upon  at  all,  and  con- 
seonently  they  were  all  able  to  say  there  were  no  personal 
difficulties  ;  but  Graham  was  satisfied  that  if  he  had  joined 
them,  he  and  Palmerston  should  have  speedily  disagreed, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  coalition  will  ever  be  possible  which 
embraces  Palmerston's  remaining  at  the  Foreign  Office.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  Graham  wished  Stanley's  Government 
to  be  formed ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  re- 
markable fact  that  he  and  Aberdeen  advised  Lord  Can- 
ning to  accept  Stanley's  oflFer.  Canning  told  Granville  this, 
and  I  asked  Graham  if  Aberdeen  had  advised  Canning  to 
do  so,  and  whj.  He  replied,  rather  evasively,  that  it  was  a 
great  temptation  ;  that  Canning  was  not  committed  to  Free 
Trade  ;  and  that  Aberdeen  had  suggested  there  was  no  ob- 
jection if  he  was  disposed  to  accept.  It  was,  however,  very 
strange  advice.  Granville  thinks  very  ill  of  the  prospects 
of  the  Government,  and  has  no  reliance  on  their  savoirfaire. 
Meanwhile  there  they  are  again,  having  lost  something  in 
reputation,  while  it  is  questionable  whether  they  have  gained 
much  in  supj)ort ;  but,  I  think  something.  There  is  a 
greater  disposition  to  toleration,  and  to  let  them  work 
through  the  session,  for  everybody  dreads  a  dissolution. 
There  is  a  universal  feeling  of  doubt,  disquiet,  and  insecurity. 
Parties  are  dislocated  ;  there  is  no  respect  for,  or  confidence 
in,  any  |)ublic  men  or  man.  Notwithstanding  the  creditable 
manner  in  which  every  actor  in  the  late  crisis  is  said  to  have 
plaved  his  part,  and  the  fairness,  unselfishness,  public  spirit, 
and  mutual  urbanity  and  politeness  displayed  by  all,  there 
lurks  under  this  smooth  surface  no  little  jealousy,  dislike, 
and  ill-will;  in  truth,  in  all  that  passed,  nobody  was  in 
earnest.  The  Government  threw  up  their  offices  not  wish- 
ing to  resign.  Stanley  did  not  desire,  and  did  not  intend, 
if  he  could  possibly* avoid  it,  to  form  a  Government; 
Graham  did  not  wish  to  coalesce  with  the  Whig  Govern^ 
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menty  nor  they  with  him.  John  Rnssell  would  haye  taken 
him  in,  if  they  could  have  agreed ;  but  most  of  his  ooUea^ea 
hated  the  idea  of  coalition  ;  he  would  have  been  ill-receiyed 
by  most  of  the  adherents  of  the  Oovemmenty  and  he  is  him- 
self persuaded  that* he  should  not  have  gone  on  long  without 
a  difference  of  some  sort.  Many  great  difficulties,  as  they 
would  have  proved,  were  never  touched  upon,  particularly 
who  were  to  come  in,  and  who  were  to  go  out. 

March  lO^A. — ^I  was  interrupted,  as  I  was  writing,  bv  the 
arrival  of  Graham  himself,  who  stayed  two  hours,  talking 
over  everything.  He  left  no  doubt  about  his  wishes  for 
Stanley's  forming  a  Qovemment,  for  he  told  me  that  he 
never  was  more  sorry  for  anything  than  for  his  failure.  He 
still  contemplates  the  sreat  probability  of  such  a  Govern- 
ment, supposing  a  dissolution  to  take  place,  and  the  return 
of  a  Parliament  prepared  to  vote  for  an  import  duty,  and  his 
mind  is  still  bent  on  a  joint  action  between  himself  and  the 
Whigs  in  opposition.  This  is  what  he  wants.  He  is  not 
aware  of  the  antipathy  there  is  toward  him  on  the  part  of 
many  of  them.  Lord  Grey,  for  example,  is  very  bitter 
against  him,  and  tantum  mutatus,  that  he  is  now  the  warm- 
est supporter  and  most  zealous  colleague  of  Palmerston ! 
John  Kussell  told  Graham  that  last  year  Palmerston  strongly 
urged  him  to  get  Graham  to  join  them  and  take  office,  if  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  do  so.     This  is  curious  enough. 

Graham  aeain  entered  at  great  length  into  all  the  objec- 
tions against  tne  Papal  Bill,  and  the  b^  policy  and  mistakes 
of  the  Government.  He  thought  it  was  one  to  have  put  up 
George  Grey  to  usher  it  out,  when  John  Russell  had  himself 
ushered  it  in  ;  ^  for  he  said  it  was  both  evident  and  notorious 
that  George  Grey  was  in  favor  of  stringent  measures,  and 
his  speech  was  one  in  favor  of  the  clauses  the  omission  of 
which  he  was  announcing.  He  said  the  announcement  was 
very  ill  received,  and  he  thinks  the  Bill  will  not  pass.  He 
fancies  the  Protectionists  will  throw  it  out,  in  which  I  dis- 
agree with  him.  There  is  an  idea  that  they  will  try  and 
make  it  more  stringent,  by  proposing  to  retain  the  clauses  or 
some  other  way ;  but  this  would  be  the  best  thing  for  the 
Government,  and  would  bring  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Irish 
all  together.     Meanwhile  the  effect  of  all  that  has  happened 

>  [The  provisions  of  the  Eoclesiastioal  Titles  Bills  were  considerably  cur- 
tailed, when  Sir  Qteorge  Qrej  moTed  the  next  stage  of  the  proceedings  on  thia 
measure.] 
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is  as  bad  as  possible.  I  said  in  my  letter  (Carolns),  '^  We 
shall  assuredly  look  yery  foolish  if  all  the  habbub  should 
turn  out  to  have  been  made  without  some  definite,  reason- 
able,  ^^^  moreover  attainable  object ;  and  yet  we  appear  to 
be  in  imminent  danger  of  finding  ourselves  in  this  perplex- 
ing and  mortifying  predicament.''  Never,  I  may  make  bold 
to  say,  was  any  piidiction  more  signally  accomplished  than 
this.  Everybody  seems  disgusted,  provoked,  and  ashamed 
at  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed.  The  Boman  Catho- 
lics alone  are  chuckling  over  tneir  triumph  and  our  per- 
j)lexity.  They  see  that  we  have  plunged  ourselves  into  a 
situation  of  embarrassment,  which  leaves  us  no  power  of  ad- 
vancing or  receding  without  danger  or  disgrace.  Our  (Gov- 
ernment, and  especially  its  chief,  have  gone  on  from  one 
fault  and  blunder  to  another.  They  manage  to  conciliate 
nobody,  and  to  offend  everybody.  Their  concessions  are 
treated  with  rage  and  indignation  on  one  side,  and  with  scorn 
and  contempt  on  the  other.  The  Bill  is  reduced  to  a  nulli- 
ty, but  this  does  not  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Irish  and  the 
Catholics ;  though  what  is  left  of  it  will  do  them  no  injury, 
they  still  o})pose  this  remnant  with  undiminished  violence, 
determined  if  possible  to  make  us  drain  the  last  drop  in  the 
cup  of  mortification  and  shame.  It  is  not  unnatural  that 
people  should  be  indignant  with  a  Government  whose  egre- 
gious folly  has  got  us  into  such  an  unhappy  and  discredit- 
able dilemma.  We  are  in  such  a  position  that  the  Boman 
Catholics  and  the  Badicals  are  alone  the  gainers ;  and  accord- 
ingly, while  all  others  are  disturbed  and  terrified  at  such  a 
state  of  things,  they  are  delighted,  and  confidently  expect 
their  several  ends  and  objects  will  be  advanced  by  the  con- 
fusion, disunion,  and  discontent  which  prevail. 

London,  March  18/A. — Everything  still  going  on  as  bad 
as  possible.  The  Government  is  now  so  weak  and  powerless 
that  its  feebleness  is  openly  talked  of  in  Parliament,  as  well 
as  derided  in  the  Press.  A  day  or  two  ago  we  appeared  to 
be  on  the  eve  of  an  immediate  crisis.  Baiilie  gave  notice  of 
a  motion  of  censure  on  Torrington  and  Lord  Grey,  on  which 
John  Russell  declared  he  would  not  go  on  with  the  Budget 
or  any  public  business  with  this  vote  hanging  over  their 
heads  (which  if  carried  involved  resignation)  nor  till  it  was 
decided.  Last  night  Baiilie  withdrew  it,  and  business  will 
go  on.  Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  than  the  conduct  of 
many  of  their  mends,  and  the  levity  with  which  almost 
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everybody  follows  his  own  particular  inplination  or  opinion, 
regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
grave  questions  which  are  looming  in  the  distance. 

Of  all  strange  said  unaccountable  things  the  conduct  of 
Graham  is  the  strangest  with  reference  to  his  ultimate 
views,  objects,  and  expectations.  On  Lord  Duncan's  motion 
about  the  Woods  and  Forests,  he  ostentatiouriy  marched 
out  first  to  vote  against  them ;  on  the  M'aval  Eartimates  he 
went  away.  All  this  exasperates  and  disgusts  the  Whigs, 
with  whom  he  looks  forward  hereafter  to  acting,  and  whose 
chief  he  means  to  be.  On  Duncan's  motion,  John  Russell's 
brother-in-law,  Somilly,  voted  a^inst  him ;  his  nephew, 
Hastings  Russell,  was  in  the  House  and  did  not  vote. 
Hayter  told  John  Russell  that  when  such  men  acted  thus, 
he  could  not  ask  independent  members  to  come  down  and 
support  the  Government.  I  called  on  Graham  yesterday, 
and  found  him  in  a  state  of  great  disgust  at  the  Solicitor- 
General's  speech  the  night  b^ore,  against  the  violence  and 
imprudence  of  which  he  bitterly  inveighed.  He  said  that 
Stanley  was  prepanne  resolutions,  and  he  had  contemplated 
having  to  fight  the  battle  of  religious  liberty  side  by  side 
vrith  John  Kussell,  and  the  Government  against  them ;  but 
that  this  speech  perplexed  him,  and  left  him  in  doubt  what 
he  ou^ht  to  do  or  what  he  was  to  expect.  Did  John 
Russell  adopt  all  the  furious  "  No  Popery  "  of  his  law  ofi&cer, 
and  was  he  prepared  to  le^slate  in  that  sense  ?  If  so,  he 
would  oppose  him  totis  viribus.  I  told  him  I  did  not  believe 
John  Russell  (who  was  not  present)  by  any  means  concurred 
with  Cockburn,  whose  speech  he  must  only  regard  as  an  in- 
dividual efihision,  singularlv  injudicious.  He  udked  a  great 
deal  about  this  and  on  other  things.  I  asked  him  why  he 
had  voted  against  the  Government  on  Duncan's  motion,  and 
told  him  that  his  doing  so  had  greatly  annoved  them.  He 
said  they  were  to  blame  to  fight  such  a  bad  case ;  that  he 
could  not  but  vote  with  Duncan,  having  put  his  name  to  an 
instrument,  together  with  several  other  eminent  persons  he 
named,  recommending  this  very  principle;  and  that  the 
Government  ought  to  have  shown  more  deference  for  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  and  less  condescension  to  the  Cour^ 
to  please  which  this  proposition  had  been  resisted.  He  ridi- 
culed the  argument  of  Parliamentary  control  being  useless 
and  indOScient,  as  Seymour  pretended.  Moreover,  he  said 
he  had  told  Tufnell  how  he  was  going  to  vote.    I  told  him 
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that  as  he  contemplated  at  some  f atnre  time  the  dissolution 
at  this  Goyernmenty  and  its  reconstmotion  with  a  large  Lib- 
eral inf osion,  including  himself,  a  combination  deyoutly  to 
be  desired,  and  as  the  great  Whig  party  mnst  constitute  the 
main  strength  of  such  a  Oovemment,  it  was  very  desirable 
that  he  should  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  them,  and  exciting 
hostile  feeling  against  himself  as  much  as  he  could,  and 
that  I  wished  when  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  oppose 
them,  that  he  would  tell  them  so  fairly  and  amicably.  He 
might  prevent  many  things  being  done,  and  at  all  events  it 
would  obviate  much  of  the  bitterness  that  otherwise  was  sure 
to  arisen  and  that  as  he  was  now  on  such  ^ood  terms  with  John 
Sussell  he  could  very  easily  do  this,  and  could  speak  to  him 
at  any  time.  He  said  he  and  John  Bussell  were  very  good 
friends,  but  that  all  the  rest  hated  him.  He  had  nothing  to 
compliun  of  on  the  part  of  John  Bussell  in  the  last  transac- 
tions, but  he  thought  he  had  on  that  of  the  others,  and  he 
knew  very  well  they  did  not  desire  his  junction  with  them, 
and  were  very  glad  it  had  failed.  And  while  he  took  the 
same  view  that  I  do  of  the  necessity  of  widening  consider- 
Mj  the  basis  of  the  Administration,  and  taking  in  men 
from  the  Liberal  ranks,  he  said  nothing  of  the  kind  was  con- 
templated the  other  day.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  talk,  and 
I  gathered  that  the  present  state  of  his  mind  and  opinions 
is  this.  He  thinks  Stanley  is  ready  to  take  the  Government, 
but  not  just  yet ;  that  he  is  prepared  to  pnsh  the  Ministers 
later  in  the  session,  and  drive  them  out ;  then  to  dissolve, 
and  if  such  a  Parliament  as  he  hopes  and  e^itpects  be  re- 
turned, that  Palmerston  will  join  him  and  lead  the  House 
of  Commons,  Stratford  Canning  taking  the  Foreign  Office 
(as  he  fancied)  till  Palmerston  jdned.  We  parted,  and  I 
undertook  to  find  out  for  him  what  the  Government  really 
meant  to  do,  and  whether  they  did  intend  strenuously  to 
resist  any  attempt  to  make  the  Anti-Papal  Bill  more  strin- 
gent, and  he  promised  that  he  would  communicate  more 
frankly  and  freely  with  John  Bussell  in  respect  to  any  mat- 
ters 01  difference,  and  when  he  was  disposed  to  take  any  ad- 
verse part. 

March  22d. — ^I  told  Labouchere  what  had  passed  between 
Graham  and  me,  and  suggested  to  him  to  speak  to  John 
Bussell  about  it^  which  he  s^d  he  would  do ;  and  this  morn- 
ing I  have  a  note  from  Lord  John  desiring  me  to  call  on 
him.     Labouchere  told  me  that  it  was  very  true,  that  most 
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of  bis  oolleagnes  disliked  and  distrusted  Oraham,  and  thej 
all  seem  aware  that  his  object  is  to  see  the  Government 
broken  up,  it  being  necessary  that  the  old  house  should  be 
pulled  down  before  the  new  one  can  be  built  in  which  he 
intends  to  live.  He  told  me,  moreover,  that  half  the  Cabi- 
net were  disposed  to  make  up  to  the  Protectionists,  but  that 
he  considered  such  policy  equally  false  and  discreditable. 
This  is  very  curious,  however,  and  as  I  cannot  doubt  that 
Palmerston*is  one  of  this  half,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  he 
would  join  Stanley  whenever  circumstances  permitted  this 
junction. 

March  2Uh. — Yesterday  morning  Graham  called  on  nie, 
and  said  he  heard  his  speech  had  greatly  offended  the  Min- 
isterialists, he  thought  without  reason ;  that  he  had  studi- 
ously avoided  saying  anything  disagreeable  to  John  Russell, 
and  had  not  touched  on  his  letter  or  certain  passages  in 
his  first  speech  which  might  have  provoked  comment ; 
that  he  had  stated  his  views  and  his  case  against  the  Bill 
verj  strongly  as  he  was  obliged  to  do.  For  having  refused 
to  loin  the  Government  expressly  and  exclusively  on  account 
of  his  invincible  objections  to  this  Bill,  he  was  compelled  to 
show  all  the  strength  and  force  of  these  objections.  He  then 
dilated  afresh  on  the  whole  question,  much  as  he  had  done 
before.  I  told  him  that  it  was  true  they  resented  his  speech, 
which  they  characterized  as  one  of  bitter  hostility  to  the 
Government,  and  that  it  was  so  considered  by  some  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  Government,  such  as  Charles  Villiers,  for 
example,  and  they  coupled  this  with  his  previous  vote  on 
Duncan's  motion,  and  inferred  that  he  was  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  do  them  all  the  mischief  he  could  ;  besides  which 
they  thought  he  was  much  to  blame  in  certain  topics  he  had 
urged  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  an  Irish  rebellion.  I 
reminded  him  of  what  I  had  said  to  him  the  other  day,  and 
of  the  bad  impression  he  was  making  on  the  minds  of  the 
Whigs,  and  how  serious  this  was  in  reference  to  the  possi- 
bility of  any  future  coalition. 

He  then  talked  in  his  usual  way  about  Stanley  and  the 
Government  he  is  to  form  ;  said  Walpole  had  made  so  good  a 
speech  that  it  put  him  up  very  high,  and  would  enable  Stan- 
ley to  make  him  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  then  he  told  me  of 
a  sort  of  overture  or  feeler  which  Walpole  had  the  night  be- 
fore made  to  him.  It  was  at  the  S^>eaker's  levie,  where  they 
were  conversing  on  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  prospects  of 
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the  country,  when  Walpole  said,  "  The  only  thing  would  be 
for  you  and  Lord  Stanley  to  shut  yourselves  up  in  a  room 
together,  when  you  might  come  to  an  understanding." 
Graham  replied  it  was  impossible  ;  Lord  Stanley  was  a  man 
of  honor,  who  would  abide  by  his  pledges  and  declarations ; 
and  he  must,  if  he  came  into  power,  propose  a  duty  on  com. 
Walpiole  said  if  there  was  a  majority  against  it  Stanley  would 
give  it  up,  and  at  all  events  it  would  only  be  a  doty  for  rev- 
enue, and  not  for  protection.  Graham  replied  that  was  all 
nonsense.  Let  it  oe  called  what  it  woulo,  it  was  and  was 
meant  to  be  Protection  ;  and  in  no  way  and  under  no  name 
would  he  ever  be  a  party  to  any  duty  whatever  on  foreign 
com.  Besides,  there  was  the  Papal  question.  He  opposed 
the  Government  Bill,  and  Stanley  and  Walpole  were  pre- 
pared to  carry  legislation  still  further ;  therefore  these  two 
important  questions  rendered  any  understanding  between 
him  and  Stanley  impossible.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  John 
Bussell,  and  that  I  was  pretty  sure  he  had  sent  for  me  to  talk 
to  me  about  him. 

In  the  afternoon  I  called  on  Lord  John,  and  found  him 
in  very  good  spirits  and  humor.  It  was  as  I  expected,  and 
he  said  to  me  exactly  what  I  had  already  said  to  Graham, 
that  since  the  conferences  which  had  taken  place,  at  which 
time  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  (though  with  some  a 
reluctant  one)  in  his  ioining  the  Government,  circumstances 
had  very  materially  altered,  and  that  his  recent  conduct  had 
produced  so  much  irritation  and  estrangement  that  any  coali- 
tion with  him  for  some  time  to  come  would  be  very  difficult. 
Time  and  other  circumstances  might  again  render  it  possible, 
but  now  it  was  out  of  the  question  ;  this,  it  was  fit  Graham 
should  know,  and  as  he  did  not  like  to  say  it  to  him  himself, 
he  wished  I  would.  I  told  him  I  was  not  sumrised,  and  that 
I  had  already  said  as  much  to  him,  and  had  pointed  out  to 
him  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  course  he  had  adopted. 
The  truth  is  they,  most  of  them,  dislike  and  fear  him.  They 
dread  his  propensity  to  truckle  to  the  Badicals  and  to  popu- 
lar clamor,  above  all  as  to  economy ;  and  Lord  John  told  me 
that  Palmerston,  who  had  urged  nim  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session  to  get  Graham  to  join  him,  had  this  year  said  he  did 
not  think  he  would  be  safe,  for  he  would  probably  insist  on 
cutting  down  our  establishments  to  some  dangerous  extent 
I  told  Lord  John  all  I  had  said  to  Graham  about  communi- 
cating with  himself,  and  he  said  that  he  personally  felt  no 
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resentment  toward  him ;  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  not 
said  anything  offendye  or  hostile  to  him  personally^  and  that 
he  should  be  very  glad  to  talk  to  him,  particolarly  about  the 
Budget^  which  was  not  definitely  settled,  and  he  desired  me 
to  propose  to  Graham  to  let  him  call  on  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  ending  did  not  correspond  well  to  Hie  beffinnin^ 
of  the  communication  I  was  to  make  to  him,  but  I  said  I 
would  tell  him,  which  I  shall  do,  softening  the  hard  part  as 
much  as  I  can. 

I  afterward  called  on  Lord  Lyndhmrst,  whom  I  found 
Tery  flourishing.  Brougham  was  there,  and  they  were  full 
of  talk,  chiefly  about  law,  and  agreeable  enough.  I  asked 
Lyndhurst  wlmt  would  happ^en,  and  he  said  he  really  did  not 
know  from  any  communication  he  had  had  with  Stanley  or 
anybody,  but  his  belief  was  that  Stanley  was  prepared  to  take 
the  Government,  whenever  the  way  was  made  clear  for  him 
by  the  necessary  money  being  voted,  and  the  Mutiny  Bill 
passed.     This  is  now  the  general  opinion. 

March  27ih. — On  Monday  I  called  on  Graham,  and  found 
John  BusseU  had  already  been  there.  Graham  was  dressing, 
and  could  not  see  him,  but  made  an  appointment  to  oaU  in 
Ohesham  Place  at  three  o'clock.  I  told  Graham,  with  a  sood 
deal  of  nUnctgementy  what  John  BusseU  had  said,  and  I  added 
as  much  as  1  could,  in  addition  to  what  I  had  said  to  him 
before  about  his  relations  with  the  Government.  He  insisted 
that  John  Bussell's  people  hated  him,  and  he  said  there  were 
people  about  him  wno  hated  them  ;  and  then  he  added  that 
he  could  do  nothing  oZon^.  I  had  Uttle  difficulty  in  perceiv- 
ing what  is  passing  in  his  mind,  and  by  what  considerations 
and  with  what  views  he  is  actuated.  He  thinks  he  can  rally 
round  himself  a  body  of  supporters,  of  men  who  will  look  up 
to  him  as  a  leader,  and,  by  so  doing,  when  there  is  a  break- 
up, he  may  play  the  pajrt  of  a  political  potentate,  and,  in  the 
event  of  the  construction  of  a  Liberal  Government,  that  he 
may  have  a  large  share  of  influence,  and  make  his  own  terms. 
He  knows  or  suspects  that  the  Whigs  want  nothing  of  him, 
but  that  he  should  singly  join  them  to  help  them  out  of  their 
difficulties,  thereby  giving  up  altogether  any  claim  he  might 
have  to  be  a  politiciu  leader,  and  dl  distinctive  character  as 
such.  This  mtention  of  theirs  he  both  sesents  and  abhors, 
and  though  he  is  really  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
John  BusseU,  with  whom  he  wishes  hereafter  to  act,  he  can 
neither  conceal  his  desire  nor  abstain  from  his  efforts  to  upset 
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his  Goyernment.  He  is  the  strongest  mixtnre  of  timidity 
and  rashiwss  I  ever  saw*  He  is  g^ierallj  afraid  of  eyery- 
thing,  and  sees  many  unnecessary  and  imaginary  dangers ; 
neyertheless,  he  is  prepared  to  hazard  almost  anything  to 
bring  about  that  consummation  on  which  his  thoughts  and 
his  heart  are  fixed,  but  which  can  only  be  worked  out  by  the 
downfall  of  this,  and  the  experiment  of  a  Stanley  Goyern- 
ment. He  gaye  me  to  understand  tiiat  it  was  probable  that 
those  who  opposed  the  second  reading  of  the  Papal  Bill  would 
take  no  part  m  the  Oommittee,  and  teaye  the  Goyernment  to 
be  beaten  there  on  the  clauses,  in  order  to  compel  them  to 
yote  against  the  third  reading  of  their  own  Bill ;  and  he 
would  do  this,  although  the  effect  would  be  to  leaye  the 
(^^uestiou  unsettled,  and  to  render  a  terrific  No-Popery  agita- 
tion the  principal  ingredient  of  a  general  election.  His  con- 
duct and  his  yiews  appear  to  me  greatlj  deficient  in  sagacity, 
and  besides  bein^  miistaken  and  mischieyous,  to  be  somewhat 
tortuous  and  insincere.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  he  has 
excited  a  strong  sentiment  of  disapprobation  and  distrust 
among  all  but  the  Badicals  and  the  Insh,  who  probably  care 
yer^  Bttle  for  him,  except  so  &r  as  he  plays  their  game. 
While  he  is  quite  right  in  the  main  on  the  Papal  question 
and  probably  on  some  others  likewise,  he  pursues  these  par- 
ticular objects  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing  or  endangering 
far  greater,  more  important,  and  more  permanent  interests. 

The  great  debate  terminated  yesterday  morning,  aft^r  a 
magnificent  speech  from  Gladstone,  and  a  yery  smart  per- 
sonal attack  of  Disraeli  on  Graham,  which  was  done  with  his 
usual  sarcastic  power,  and  was  yery  generally  cheered.  As 
tbey  left  the  House,  Disraeli  said  to  tJohn  Bussell,  ^'  I  could 
not  help  attacking  yoTH*  Right  Honorable  friend,  but  I  don't 
suppose  you  are  yery  angry  with  me."  "No,**  he  replied, 
**  I  am  not  angry  wiih  you,  but  you  did  not  say  anything  of 
which  I  haye  any  reason  whateyer  to  complain."  The  de- 
bate was  on  the  whole  yery  able,  but  a  preponderance  of 
Xment  on  one  side  as  great  as  the  majority  was  on  the 
r.  Boundell  Palmer,  Graham,  Fox,  and  Gladstone  made 
admirable  speeches ;  while,  except  Walpole's,  there  was  noth- 
ing yery  good  on  the  other.  Disraeli  did  not  attempt  to 
argue  the  case. 

April  2d. — Graham  called  on  me  on  Sunday;  said  he 
had  had  a  most  agreeable  conyersation  with  John  Bussell, 
who  was  yery  friendly,  and  eyen  confidential;  in  short. 
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Graham  appeared  in  much  better  humor  than  before,  and 
he  said  he  nad  engaged,  and  was  resolved,  to  do  all  he  eonld 
to  help  them  in  the  Budget.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  not 
do  something  with  the  Irish  members,  whose  cause  he  had 
espoused  with  so  much  gallantry  and  devotion,  and  he  said 
he  thought  he  could,  as  ne  had  a  channel  of  communication 
through  Sir  J.  Young,  and  he  would  try.  He  then  talked 
of  the  Chancery  measure,  which  would  not  do,  and  advised 
that  Lord  John  should  consult  Turner'  fd>out  it,  who 
thought  it  was  in  the  right  line,  though  not  the  right 
thing,  and  that  with  some  alterations  it  might  be  made  into 
a  g(H)d  measure.  Graham  thought  Stanley  quite  ready  to 
take  the  Government,  and  that  Ceylon  was  the  case  on 
.  which  he  meant  to  give  them  the  mortal  stab.  But  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  Torrington's  successful  defense  of 
himself  last  night  will  not  defeat  this  scheme  if  it  really  ex- 
isted. I  told  John  Bussell  what  had  passed  between  Graham 
and  me  about  Turner.  This  move  of  his  about  the  Chancery 
Bef orm  has  been  another  blunder.  The  measure  is  scouteo, 
and  the  Government  do  not  themselves  think  it  will  do.  I 
told  Charles  Wood  and  John  Bussell  that  it  would  not  The 
former  replied,  "I  don't  think  it  wQl,  but  the  House  of 
Commons  must  be  taught  that  if  good  services  are  to  be  per- 
formed they  must  be  paid  for ;  '^  and  this  was  again  Lord 
John's  notion,  and  he  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  '^  sup- 
posed it  would  not  do."  He  was  going  to  see  Pemberton 
Leigh,  and  he  told  me  afterward  he  had  seen  him,  and  that 
he  disapproved.  Why  not  have  seen  and  consulted  him  be- 
fore producing  his  scheme  instead  of  after  ?  And  why  as- 
sume that  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  niggardly,  in- 
stead of  framing  the  best  measure  thev  could,  and  casting 
on  the  House  of  Commons  the  responsibililr  of  refusing  the 
necessary  funds  to  carry  out  a  proper  and  desirable  arrange- 
ment ?  All  this  is  miserable,  bad  management.  The  other 
night  Lyndhurst  came  out  for  the  second  time,  and  made 
an  attack  on  the  Chancery  scheme ;  verv  well  done,  mar- 
velous considering  his  age  and  his  recent  illness.  The  Chan- 
cellor replied  well  enough,  and  Grey  very  unwisely  spoke 
after  hiuL  He  is  leading  the  Lords  now  that  Lord  Lans- 
downe  is  away,  but  by  no  means  with  the  same  tact  and  dis- 
cretion. 

>  r^^rge  Turner,  Esq.,  Q.  C,  afterward  one  of  the  Lords  Justices   in 
Eqmfy.j 
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Torrington  made  his  speech  last  night,  and  did  it  very 
welly  makmg  a  very  farorable  impression,  and  a  good  case 
for  himself.  Nobody  said  anything,  and  all  would  haye 
ended  there,  and  ended  well,  if  Orey  had  not  nnwisely  got 
np  and  made  a  bitter  speech  against  the  Committee,  and  on 
the  case  generally,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  something 
about  martial  law,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  adminis- 
tration of  it  in  Spain ;  on  which  the  old  Duke  rose  in  a 
fury,  and  deliyered  a  speech  in  a  towering  passion,  which  it 
would  haye  been  far  better  for  Torrington  to  have  ayoided. 
The  Duke  was  quite  wrong,  and  Grey  made  a  proper  explana- 
tion, but  the  incident  was  disagreeable. 

April  lOth. — At  Newmarket  on  Sunday,  and  returned 
yesterday.  It  was  worth  while  to  be  there  to  see  Stanley. 
A  few  weeks  ago  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  Prime  Min- 
ister, which  only  depended  on  himself.  Then  he  stood 
up  in  the  House  of  iiords,  and  deliyered  an  oration  full  of 
grayity  and  dignity,  such  as  became  the  man  who  had  just 
undertaken  to  form  an  Administration.  A  few  days  ago  he 
was  feasted  in  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  amid  a  yast  assembly 
of  lords  and  commoners,  who  all  acknowledged  him  as  their 
chief.  He  was  complimented  amid  thunders  of  applause 
upon  his  great  and  statesmanlike  qualities,  and  he  again 
deliyered  an  oration,  serious  as  befitted  the  lofty  capacity 
in  which  he  there  appeared.  If  any  of  his  yociierous  dis- 
ciples and  admirers,  if  some  graye  members  of  either  House 
of  Parliament,  or  any  distinguished  foreigner  who  knew 
nothing  of  Lord  Stanley  but  what  he  saw,  heard,  or  read  of 
him,  could  haye  suddenly  found  themselyes  in  the  betting- 
room  at  Newmarket  on  Tuesday  eyening  and  seen  Stanley 
there,  I  think  they  would  haye  been  in  a  pretty  state  of  as- 
tonishment. There  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  black- 
legs, betting  men,  and  loose  characters  of  eyery  description, 
in  uproarious  spirits,  chaffing,  rowing,  and  shouting  with 
laughter  and  joking.  His  amusement  was  to  lay  Lord  Glas- 
gow a  wager  that  he  did  not  sneeze  in  a  giyen  time,  for 
which  purpose  he  took  pinch  after  pinch  of  snuff,  while 
Stanley  jeered  him  and  quizzed  him  with  such  notse  that  he 
drew  tne  whole  mob  around  him  to  partake  of  the  coarse 
merriment  he  excited.  It  really  was  a  sight  and  a  wonder 
to  see  any  man  playing  such  different  parts,  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose there  is  any  other  man  who  would  act  so  naturally,  and 
obey  all  his  impulses  in  such  a  way,  utterly  regardless  of  ap- 
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pearanoeSy  and  not  caring  what  anybody  mi^ht  think  of  the 
minister  and  the  statesman  so  long  as  he  oould  have  his  fun. 
April  lUh. — Graham  called  on  me  yesterday.  He  gen- 
erally comes  every  Sunday  now;  talked  gloomily  am>ut 
everything,  and  seemed  to  think  it  very  doubtful  if  the  Gov- 
ernment would  get  through  the  session.  On  Disraeli's  mo- 
tion the  other  night/  on  which  there  was  only  a  majority  of 
thirteen,  he  said  Gladstone  had  a  great  mind  to  vote  against 
them,  and  if  he  had,  others  of  the  Peelites  would  have  gone 
with  him,  and  the  Government  would  have  been  in  a  minor- 
ity ;  that  Disraeli  had  managed  his  matters  very  ill,  and  had 
made  a  very  bad  speech.  If  he  had  proposed  to  apply  the 
surplus  to  a  partial  reduction  of  the  Malt  Tax,  he  would 
have  put  ihe  Government  in  a  great  dilemma,  and  they 
probably  would  have  been  defeated.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
think  he  could  have  done  this,  or  could  have  got  a  majority 
on  it,  for  nobody  ever  dreams  of  abolishing  tne  Malt  Tax. 
He  told  me  that  Gladstone  was  disgusted  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  determined  to  turn  them  out  if  he  could,  and 
from  what  he  said  of  the  disposition  of  the  Peelites,  I  infer 
that  they  are  disposed  to  take  Gladstone  as  their  leader,  and 
that  they  are  animated  with  the  same  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  Government.  Their  views  are  these :  they  think  that 
when  they  have  got  the  Government  out,  and  there  shall  have 
been  a  general  election,  Stanley  will  find  there  is  so  small  a 
majority  for  Protection,  or  none  at  all,  that  he  will  give  it 
up,  and  then  Protection  being  abandoned,  that  they  may 
join  him,  and  the  old  Conservative  party  may  be  thus  rallied 
and  reunited.  Such  is  the  view  of  Gladstone,  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  Sidney  Herbert  go  along  with  him.  Then 
as  to  the  Papal  Bill,  he  returned  to  what  he  had  before  men- 
tioned to  me,  the  notion  of  throwing  ^1  things  into  confu- 
sion in  Committee ;  that  the  Stanleyites  will  oppose  the 
withdrawal  of  the  clauses,  the  opponents  of  the  second  read- 
ing take  no  part,  the  Government  be  beaten,  and  then  the 
Government  and  the  Anti-BiUites  together  throw  it  out 
on  the  third  reading.  This  accomplished,  he  fancies  there 
will  be  no  more  question  of  any  Bill  whatever,  that  Stanley 
will  give  the  go-by  to  legislation  by  appointing  a  Committee, 
and  so  this  great  diflBoulty  will  be  got  rid  of  I  would  not 
listen  to  this  fine  scheme,  which  involved  a  whole  series  of 

>  [On  April  11th,  Mr.  Disraeli  moved  resolutions  in  fevor  of  the  ownera 
and  oooupien  of  land,  which  were  negatived  by  263  to  250  votes.] 
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discreditable  inoonsistencies.  He  and  tliose  who  were  op- 
posed to  penal  legislation  refusing  to  assist  in  expunging 
those  clauses  of  the  Bill  which  had  such  a  character,  for  the 
chance  of  indirectly  getting  rid  of  the  whole,  and  Stanley's 
coming  into  power  and  throwing  over  both  Protection  and 
Papal  aggression,  after  haying  fought  his  way  to  it  upon 
nothing  but  the  assertion  of  tnese  two  principles.  I  urged 
him  as  strongly  as  I  could  to  be  no  party  to  any  such 
schemes,  but  to  co-operate  in  ^tting  this  odious  and  mis- 
chievous question  settled  and  disposed  of  in  the  best  and 
only  way  that  circumstances  now  admit  of.  He  is  evidently 
much  perplexed,  conscious  he  is  in  a  false  position,  and  does 
not  see  his  way  clearly  as  to  the  best  course  for  him  to  adopt. 
He  said  he  was  satisfied  Stanley  was  determined  not  to  come 
into  office  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it,  and  could  find  pre- 
texts for  refusing  it ;  but  his  followers  are  so  e^er  and  im- 
patient, and  he  has  led  them  on  so  far,  that  it  is  become 
difficult  for  him  to  avoid  it  if  fresh  opportunities  present 
themselves. 

May  10th. — On  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition I  went  into  the  Park  instead  of  the  inside,  bein^ 
satisfied  with  fine  sights  in  the  way  of  processions  and 
royal  magnificence,  and  thinking  it  more  interesting  and 
curious  to  see  the  masses  and  their  behavior.  It  was  a  won- 
derful spectacle  to  see  the  countless  multitudes^  streaming 
alon^  in  every  direction,  and  congregated  upon  each  bank 
of  the  Serpentine  down  to  the  water's  edge ;  no  soldiers, 
hardly  any  policemen  to  be  seen,  and  yet  all  so  orderly  and 
^ood-numored.  The  success  of  everythmg  was  complete,  the 
joy  and  exultation  of  the  Court  unbounded.  The  Queen 
wrote  a  touching  letter  to  John  Bussell,  full  of  delight  at 
the  success  of  her  husband's  undertaking,  and  at  the  warm 
reception  which  her  subjects  gave  her.  Since  that  day  all 
the  world  has  been  flocking  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  we 
hear  nothing  but  expressions  of  wonder  and  admiration. 
The  frondeurs  are  all  come  round,  and  those  who  abused  it 
most  vehemently  now  praise  it  as  much. 

Government  has  been  again  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  state  of  affairs  is  worse  than  ever.'  The 
apathy,  indifference,  and  careless  disposition  of  almost  every- 
body IS  as  strange  as  it  is  disgusting.     One  cannot  make  out 

*  [A  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  limiting  tho  Income  Tax  to  one  year,  was 
carried  against  the  Government  by  244  to  230.] 
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what  people  want.  The  mass  of  the  Protectionists  know 
what  tney  want — to  turn  out  the  Government,  get  in  them- 
selves, procure  (as  they  expect)  a  majority  on  a  dissolution, 
and  then  restore  Protection.  Stanley  is  hang^ing  back  as 
much  as  he  can,  evidently,  and  no  wonder,  shrinking  from 
committing  himself  to  the  desperate  experiment  of  such  an 
attempt ;  but  his  eager  followers  push  him  on,  and  he  has 

fone  too  far  with  them  now  to  hang  back.  Yet  on  the  whole 
think  the  Government  will  still  scramble  through  the  ses- 
sion, but  a  scramble  it  is.  John  Bussell  made  one  of  his 
very  best  speeches  the  other  night,  in  reply  to  Boebuck  who 
urged  him  to  resign .  But  non  est  quatis  erat,  he  has  com- 
mitted OTcat  blunders  and  has  been  very  neglectful.  Tuf- 
nell  told  me  last  night,  he  had  observed  for  the  last  two 
years  that  his  personal  influence  was  waning.  There  seems 
no  doubt  that  Jrrotection  has  gained  many  advocates  of  late, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  most  of  the  counties 
and  the  agricultural  boroughs  will  return  Protectionists.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  there  may  be  a  majority  in  favor 
of  some  import  duties,  still  it  is  not  likely  that  the  change 
can  be  so  great  as  to  give  more  than  a  bare  majority  to  a 
Protectionist  Government,  and  such  men  with  such  a  major- 
ity can  hardly  hope  to  succeed  in  reversing  the  whole  of  our 
commercial  policy  and  restoring  the  old  system.  But  the 
contest  will  be  very  alarming,  and  nobody  can  tell  what  will 
come  out  of  the  new  Beform  Bill,  and  above  all  out  of  the 
restless  spirit  of  change  and  progress  which  has  been  put  in 
motion.  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  we  are  approaching 
times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  the  more  difficult  and  danger- 
ous from  the  lack  of  statesmen  who  have  either  capacity  to 
deal  with  political  exigencies,  or  who  possess  the  confidence 
and  regard  of  the  country  sufficiently  to  be  enabled  to  take 
the  conduct  of  affairs  into  their  own  hands,  who  will  be  fol- 
lowed, listened  to,  and  obeyed. 

May  31sL — I  have  been  too  much  occupied,  even  ab- 
sorbed, by  my  Derby  concerns  to  trouble  myself  about  any- 
thing else,  but  I  have  at  least  been  occupied  to  some  purpose, 
for  1  won  the  largest  sum  I  ever  did  win  in  any  race,  the 
greatest  part  of  wnich  I  have  received,  and  no  doubt  shall 
receive  the  whole.  Meanwhile  the  world  seems  to  have 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  Exhibition,  and  all  politics  have 
appeared  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  This  has  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Government,  who  after  weathering 
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other  storms  were  finally  set  on  their  legs  by  the  excellent 
division  they  got  on  BaiUie's  motion  about  Ceylon.  Every- 
body now  admits  that  they  are  quite  safe  for  this  session, 
after  which  we  shall  see ;  but  though  they  are  considered, 
and  really  are,  a  weak  Qovemment,  their  weakness  is  strength 
comparea  with  that  of  the  other  party,  which  is  hopeleSly 
distracted  and  disorganized.  They  nave  no  unity  of  purpose, 
object,  or  opinion,  no  reliance  on  their  leaders ;  there  is  no 
mutual  confidence  and  esteem  among  them  ;  and  their  ereat 
man,  Stanley,  has  been  all  along  making  game  of  them, 
humbugging  them  and  laughing  in  his  sleeve.  He  has  never 
really  mtended  to  turn  out  the  Government,  nor  to  take 
office  himself y  and  his  whole  object  has  been  to  pretend  to 
aim  at  both  these  things,  taking  all  the  time  especifd  care  to 
avoid  being  successfuL  I  am  now  told  that  thev  are  begin- 
ning to  open  their  eyes  to  what  has  long  been  obvious  to  all 
cool  observers.  All  this  could  hardly  be  otherwise ;  Stanley 
could  not  fail  to  be  disgusted  with  a  party  which  suffers  it- 
self to  be  in  great  measure  represented  by  such  men  as  O.  F. 
Young  and  Ferrand. 

June  8ih. — I  broke  ofiE  what  I  was  writing  to  go  to  Ascot. 
There  is  a  picture  in  Punch  of  the  shipwrecked  Govern- 
ment saved  by  the  "  Exhibition "  steamer,  which  really  is 
historically  true,  thanks  in  great  measure  to  the  attractions 
of  the  Exhibition,  which  have  acted  upon  the  public  as  well 
as  upon  Parliament.  The  attacks  upon  the  Government 
have  for  some  time  past  become  so  Isoiguid,  and  there  has 
been  so  much  indifference  and  insouciance  about  politics  and 
parties,  that  John  Sussell  and  his  Cabinet  have  been  relieved 
from  all  present  danger.  The  cause  of  Protection  gets  weak- 
er every  day ;  all  sensible  and  practical  men  give  it  up  as 
hopeless;  nevertheless  that  party  will  make  a  desperate 
struggle  when  the  elections  take  place,  and  though  they  will 
infallibly  fail  in  bringing  back  Protection,  they  will  probably 
have  success  enough  to  make  government,  if  possible,  more 
difficult  than  it  is  now. 

M.  Thiers  has  just  been  over  here  for  a  week.  He  came 
to  see  the  Exhibition,  and  was  lodged  at  Ellice's  house.  He 
was  indefati^ble  while  he  was  here,  excessively  amused  and 
happy,  and  is  gone  back  enchanted  at  his  reception  in  the 
world,  and  full  of  admiration  of  aJl  he  saw.  He  was  met  by 
great  and  general  cordiality,  invited  everywhere,  had  long 
oonversations  with  Palmerston,  John  Bussell,  and  Aberdeen^ 
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dined  with  Disraeli  to  meet  Stanley,  who,  however,  did  not 
come,  and  he  was  the  only  conspicuous  man  he  missed  see- 
ing. He  was  presented  to  the  Queen  at  the  Exhibition. 
Hearing  he  was  there  (for  he  usually  went  early  every  morn- 
ing like  herselfj  she  sent  for  him,  was  very  gracious,  and 
both  she  and  tne  Prince  talked  to  him  a  go(^  while.  He 
talked  very  conservatiye  language  while  he  was  here,  and  did 
not  abuse  anybody. 

July  5th. — Politics  are  stagnant ;  the  Government  has 
had  no  difficulties,  and  they  are  gliding  through  the  session 
with  an  ease  and  safety  which  was  not  promised  at  the  be- 
ginning of  it.  Their  enemies  have  done  more  for  them  than 
their  friends.  Lord  Derby's  death  has  taken  Stanley  out  of 
the  field  for  a  time.  Disraeli  made  a  foolish  motion  and  a 
bad  speech.  Government  had  a  ^ood  majority ;  nobody  took 
the  least  interest  in  the  proceedmg.  Protection  falls  lower 
and  lower,  and  becomes  every  dajr  more  obviously  hopeless ; 
and  this  really  is  about  all  there  is  to  say.  The  great  ques- 
tion of  Law  Keform  seems  to  have  a  chance  of  being  taken 
up  in  earnest ;  the  new  Government  Bill  is  rather  popular, 
and  has  been  well  received,  and  there  appears  to  be  some- 
thing like  a  stir  in  the  public  mind  and  a  disposition  to  in- 
sist on  an  attempt  being  made  to  cleanse  this  Augean  stable. 
The  question  that  most  interests  the  public  is  that  of  the  re- 
tention or  removal  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Curiously  enough, 
the  Prince,  whose  child  it  is,  and  who  was  so  earnestly  bent 
on  keeping  it  in  existence,  has  now  turned  round,  and  is  for 
demolishing  it. 

The  An ti- Papal  Bill  passed  the  other  night,  Thesiger 
having  succeeded  in  getting  in  some  amendments,  apparent- 
ly making  it  more  efficient  and  stringent ;  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve, though  theyhad  better  not  be  there,  that  it  will  make 
any  difference.  While  it  was  receiving  its  finishing  touches 
in  the  Commons,  another  rescript  of  the  Pope  made  its  ap- 
pearance with  a  fresh  creation  of  Bishops  in  England  !  The 
opponents  of  the  Bill  had  intended  to  make  one  more  grand 
display  (Gladstone  especially)  on  the  third  reading ;  but  by 
some  blundering  or  negligence  they  lost  the  opportunity. 
Gladstone  made  a  short  out  good  speech  as  it  was. 

London,  July  2bih. — I  have  had  nothing  to  say  for  some 
weeks  past.  I  went  to  Liverpool  for  the  races ;  stayed  there 
to  assist  at  a  gte&ifite  given  by  Mr.  Brown,  M.  P.,  for  Lan- 
cashire, on  board  the  '^Atlantic,"  to  the  Exhibition  Corn- 
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missioners  and  foreigners.  The  "  Atlantic"  is  magnificent, 
fitted  up  like  a  luxurious  bouse,  ail  painting,  gilding,  silk 
and  yelvet,  and  with  every  sort  of  comfort.  I  went  all  about 
the  river  and  the  docks.  Foreigners  are  much  struck  with 
all  they  saw,  there  and  elsewhere.  Thence  I  started  on 
an  expedition  to  the  lakes,  got  to  Bowness,  found  nothing 
but  torrents  of  rain,  a  hurricane  of  wind,  cold,  and  discom- 
fort ;  so  came  back  to  town  after  taking  a  look  at  Winder- 
mere, without  going  on  to  Derwentwater  and  Ullswater,  as  I 
had  intended.  I  found  London  expiring,  and  the  session 
drawing  to  a  close ;  Government  safe  if  not  sound ;  two  elec- 
tion defeats,  Knaresborough  and  Scarborough,  have  a  bad 
aspect ;  John  Bnssell  is  mortified  at  the  last  and  disgusted 
with  Londesborough,  whom  he  made  a  Peer,  and  whose 
agents  took  active  part  in  favor  of  G.  F.  Young.  The  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill  has  passed  the  Lords  by  an  enormous 
majority,  after  a  tolerable  debate.  Brougham  and  Derby 
both  abisent.  The  Jews  are  again  defeated,  and  kicking  and 
plunging  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  going  to  try  their 
case  m  a  Court  of  Law.  They  will  not  take  the  oath  as  it 
stands,  which  I  would  do  if  I  were  a  Jew.  They  have  so  far 
committed  themselves  against  that  course,  that  they  perhaps 
cannot  now  take  it  without  inconsistency  and  dishonor ;  but 
it  would  have  been  their  best  course  if  they  had  thought  of 
it  at  first.  As  it  is,  the  Lords  will  not  give  way,  but  it  is  an 
awkward  question  to  have  continually  agitated.  I  have  not 
seen  Graham  for  many  weeks,  but  John  Bussell  told  me  he 
had  been  acting  a  very  friendly  part. 

The  Chrove,  September  11  ik. — After  four  years'  absence 
during  Clarendon's  viceroyidty  I  find  mvself  here  again,  glad 
to  revisit  a  place  where  I  have  passed  so  much  a^eeable 
time,  glad  to  be  in  my  old  room,  and  look  upon  the  pictures, 
which  are  like  old  and  familiar  acquaintances.  My  journal- 
izing has  grown  very  slack ;  instead  of  one  book  in  three 
months  or  four,  I  have  written  half  a  book  in  six.  I  had 
contemplated  a  summary  of  the  session,  but  abandoned  it  in 
disgust,  and  I  have  never  met  with  anybody  or  heard  any- 
thing sufficient  to  rouse  me  from  my  idleness  and  indiffer- 
ence for  weeks  or  even  months  past.  I  did  indeed  breakfast 
at  Grote's  one  morning  to  meet  L6on  Faucher,  the  French 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  had  some  talk  with  him  about 
French  politics,  from  which  I  brought  away  nothing  par- 
ticular except  his  defense  of  centralization,  and  his  confident 
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prediction  that  Louis  Napoleon  would  be  re-elected.  I  hare 
myself  been  so  occupied  with  racing,  at  which  I  have  been 
generally  successful,  that  I  have  hardly  thought  of  politics. 
For  a  lon^  time  I  had  not  seen  Graham.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  I  have  ceased  to  correspond,  and  we  seldom  meet, 
so  that  my  sources  of  political  information  have  been  nearly 
dried  up.  One  day,  howerer,  not  long  ago,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  I^rd  John  had  a 
great  disposition  to  invite  Graham  to  join  the  Cabinet,  and 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it.  I  said  that  I  was  against  it, 
and  thougjht  he  had  better  strengthen  his  G^remment  by 
his  own  fnends  ;  that  a  Cabinet  could  only  become  stronger 
by  the  accession  of  persons  who  would  be  well  received,  and 
between  whom  and  those  thev  joined  there  would  be  feelings 
of  cordiality  and  mutual  conndence,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  between  Graham  and  the  Whigs;  that  they  disliked 
him,  and  had  no  mind  to  have  him  ;  while  he  was  not  only 
aware  of,  but  exaggerated,  their  repugnance  and  dislike  of 
him.  The  Duke  said  he  took  the  same  view  that  I  did,  and 
should  tell  Lord  John  so.  Some  time  after,  about  a  fortnight 
a^o,  he  came  to  me  again,  and  said  Lord  John  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  make  an  overture  to  Graham,  had  broached  it  to 
the  Cabinet,  who  had  consented,  that  others  were  to  be  in- 
vited with  him,  but  it  was  not  settled  who.  Some  were  for 
Gladstone,  some  for  Newcastle,  almost  all  for  Cardwell ;  but 
what  he  had  particularly  to  say  to  me  was  this,  that  Lord 
John  felt  the  difficultv  and  delicacy  of  this  intended  negotia- 
tion with  Graham  ;  that  he  shoula  not  like  to  make  an  offer 
to  be  refused ;  and  as  much  discussion  would  be  necessary  he 
wished  it  to  be  carried  on  through  me,  and  that  I  should 
undertake  to  make  the  overtures.  I  said  that  I  should  of 
course  be  ready  to  do  an^hing  Lord  John  wished  in  the 
matter,  and  I  suppose  it  vnll  end  in  my  having  to  undertake 
the  negotiation. 

September  23d. — At  the  Grove  on  Saturday  last,  where  I 
heard,  with  some  surprise,  that  George  Lewis  had  been  sent 
to  Netherby  a  day  or  two  before  with  John  Russell's  pro- 
posals to  Graham.  He  took  a  memorandum  with  a  frank 
and  friendly  offer,  but  I  was  quite  sure  it  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted, when  I  learned  that  it  was  the  Board  of  Control  for 
himself,  and  the  TJnder-Secretaryship  of  the  Colonies  for 
Frederic  Peel.  He  was  informed  that  all  the  Cabinet  con- 
curred in  the  offer,  and  wished  him  to  join  them  ;  and  their 
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idea  was,  that  if  he  was  not  indisposed,  the  Office  would  nofc 
signify,  besides  that  the  India  Board  would  be  important 
next  year,  when  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Gompan^r  had 
to  be  renewed.  As  Oraham  had  said  he  had  no  connections, 
and  the  only  man  he  cared  about  was  Frederic  Peel,  they 
olfered  him  this  office  in  place  of  Hawes,  which  would  l>e 
of  consequence,  as  he  would  hare  to  do  all  the  House  of 
Commons  work.  It  seems  George  Lewis  himself  did  not  ex- 
pect this  offer  would  be  accepted,  nor  did  Clarendon,  who 
told  me  this  when  I  got  to  the  GroTC  on  Saturday.  Accord- 
ingly, the  next  morning,  Sunday,  a  letter  arrived  from  Qeor^ 
Lewis  to  his  wife,  informing  her  that  Graham  had  declineu, 
and  this  is  all  I  have  as  yet  heard  about  it 

I  went  last  week  to  Hickleton  Hall  for  Doncaster  Baces, 
but  there  was  nobody  there,  and  I  had  little  or  no  conyersa- 
tion  with  Charles  Wood.  liwiy  Mary  spoke  to  me  about  John 
Russell,  and  lamented  that  he  was  so  careless  and  indifferent 
in  his  relations  with  the  Court,  exhibiting  such  a  contrast 
to  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  who  was  so  full  of  z&al  and  attention, 
and  ready  on  all  occasions  to  give  the  Queen  adyice  and 
assistance  in  whatever  way  she  might  require  it.  This  was 
Apropos  of  their  haying  asked  him  for  his  opinion  and  ad- 
vice on  some  matter,  when  he  sent  no  answer  at  all.  She 
thought  very  justly  that  this  was  impolitic  as  well  as  wrong. 

September  27th. — George  Lewis  called  on  me  the  other 
day,  and  told  me  all  that  passed  between  Graham  and  him- 
sell.  He  had  written  to  him  m*eyiou8]y,  saying  he  had  a 
message  to  deliver  from  John  Eussell,  and  askmg  him  to 
receive  it  at  Netherby.  They  met  at  Carlisle,  and  Geor^ 
Lewis  says  he  is  sure  Graham  guessed  the  purport  of  his 
visit,  and  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  decline.  He 
proposed  forthwith  to  open  the  matter  to  him,  but  Graham 
would  not  let  him,  and  said,  ^^  We  will  talk  of  business  to- 
morrow." He  evidently  shirked  the  subject,  evinced  no 
curiosity  to  hear  his  errand,  and  tried  to  put  off  the  iclair- 
cissement.  The  next  day  after  breakfast  Graham  proposed 
a  walk,  when  George  Lewis  opened  the  business,  saying  he 
was  sent  to  ask  him  to  join  the  Government.  Graham  im- 
mediately began  to  make  all  sorts  of  objections,  talked  of 
various  matters  and  made  many  criticisms,  and  said  it  was 
out  of  the  question.  Lewis  argued  the  point  with  him, 
without  making  any  impression,  and  at  last  said,  **  Well, 
but  you  had  better  let  me  tell  you  what  the  offer  is."    Gra- 
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bam  replied  he  did  not  want  to  hear  it,  and  it  was  better  he 
should  not  tell  him.  The  other  insisted,  saying  he  should 
not  have  fulfilled  his  mission  unless  he  com'municated  the 
offer,  when  Graham  agreed  to  hear  it.  Lewis  says  be  thinks 
he  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  with  the  offer,  particu- 
larly with  that  part  of  it  which  concerned  Frederic  PeeL 
He  said  this  was  a  yery  advantageous  offer  to  him.  How- 
eyer,  it  made  no  difference,  and  ultimately  he  came  away, 
bringing  with  him  a  memorandum  for  John  Bussell  which 
Oraham  wrote,  setting  forth  the  reasons  of  his  refusal.  I 
was  not  sorry  to  hear  that  on  the  subject  of  reform  he  was 
an  alarmist,  and  only  afraid  lest  Lord  John  should  ^o  too 
far.  So  ends  this  negotiation,  and  1  am  glad  that  Lewis  was 
sent  instead  of  myselt  upon  so  abortiye  a  mission. 

October  10th. — L3rd  Qranyille  returned  to  England  a 
few  days  ago,  when  I  told  him  what  had  passed  about  Gra- 
ham. He  told  me  that  he  had  known  what  had  taken  place 
on  the  subject  some  time  ago,  when  the  resistance  in  the 
Cabinet  to  his  baing  inyited  was  so  great  that  it  was  given 
up.  The  man  most  against  it  was  Palmerston,  and  he  wanted 
offers  to  ba  made  to  Gladstone  instead.  If  Graham  had 
known  this,  it  would  have  served  to  improve  his  disposition 
to  decline  the  offer. 

Londoriy.Ifovemhr  Sth. — ^I  was  not  aware  till  I  opened 
this  book  that  a  month  had  elapsed  since  I  had  written  a 
line  in  it.  At  Newmarket  I  seldom  hear  or  think  of  politics, 
but  this  time  an  incident  occurred  in  which  I  took  a  part, 
and  which  was  very  near  leading  to  serious  consequences. 
About  three  weeks  ago  Kossuth  arrived  in  England,  and  was 
received  at  Southampton  and  Winchester  with  prodigious 
demonstrations  and  a  great  uproar  on  the  part  of  Mayors  and 
Corporations,  the  rabble  ana  a  sprinkling  of  Radicals,  of 
whom  the  most  conspicuous  were  Cobden  and  Dudley  Stuart 
While  Kossuth  was  still  at  Southampton,  but  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  London,  on  Monday,  October  24th,  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  brother  Henry,  informing  me  that  he  had  just  re- 
ceived information  that  Palmerston  was  going  to  receive 
Kossuth,  and  he  entreated  me,  if  I  had  any  influence  with 
the  Government,  to  try  and  prevent  such  an  outrage,  and 
that  he  believed  if  it  was  done  Buol  would  be  recalled.  I 
could  not  doubt  that  the  information  from  such  a  quarter 
was  correct,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  a  notice  in  one  of  the 
^ro-Kossuth  papers,  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  going  to  re- 
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ceive  Mr.  Kossuth  "privately  and  unoflBcially."  Thinking 
that  it  would  be  an  outrage^  and  one  in  all  probability  at- 
tended with  serious  consequences^  I  resolved  to  write  to  John 
EusseU  at  once.  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  my  brother's  letter, 
only  putting  the  names  in  blank,  said  that  the  authority  on 
which  this  was  notified  to  me  compelled  me  to  attend  to  it, 
and  added,  "I  send  you  this  without  comment;  you  will 
deal  with  it  as  you  think  fit,  libera vi  animam  meam.'" 
The  result  of  this  communication  was  that  Lord  John  Russell 
addressed  a  remonstrance  to  Lord  Palmerston.  Lord  Palm- 
erston  replied  with  his  usual  audacity  that  "  he  would  not 
be  dictated  to  and  should  receive  whomsoever  he  pleased  in 
his  own  house,  but  that  his  office  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government."  On  receiving  this  answer  Lord  Jonn  instantly 
summoned  a  Cabinet  and  laid  it  before  them.  Ministers 
were  of  opinion  (all  but  one)  that  Lord  Palmerston  should 
not  receive  Kossuth,  and  he  accordingly  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  his  colleagues. 

They  are  in  great  perplexity  about  this  new  measure  of 
Beform,  and  how  to  concoct  it.  Lord  John,  who  hates  de- 
tails, and  the  collection  and  examination  of  statistics,  chose 
to  intrust  the  first  consideration  of  it  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Cabinet,  consisting  of  Minto,  Carlisle,  and  Charles  Wood. 
The  first  two  are  strange  men  to  appoint,  and  the  whole 
business  was  in  fact  committed  to  Wood.  He  undertook  to 
collect  the  necessary  statistics,  and  he  began  by  expressing 
an  opinion  that  they  should  commence  the  work  by  dis- 
francnisement,  get  rid  of  such  small  boroughs  as  still  re- 
mained— a  new  Schedule  A.  This  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
strongly  combated.  Since  that  Charles  Wood  says  the  more 
he  goes  into  the  matter  the  more  difficulty  he  finds.  He 
is,  however,  to  lay  his  statistics  before  Lord  John,  and  it 
will  probably  end  in  the  latter  concocting  some  scheme. 
There  have  been  reports  rife  of  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet 
about  Beform,  whicn  is  quite  untrue,  as  no  discussion  has 
yet  taken  place.  I  told  Lord  Lansdowne  that  many  people 
were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  new  Reform  Bill,  but  still 
relied  upon  him,  and  considered  his  being  in  the  Cabinet  a 
guaranty  that  no  strong  measure  would  be  proposed.  He 
replied,  **  They  may  rely  with  entire  confidence  on  me,  for 
you  may  be  sure  that  if  any  strong  measure  was  to  be  con- 
templated by  the  Cabinet,  I  should  immediately  walk  out 
of  it'* 
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November  l^th. — ^I  was  at  Windsor  for  a  Council  on 
Friday.  There  I  saw  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  mighty 
merry  and  cordial,  talking  and  laughing  together.  Those 
breezes  leave  nothing  behind,  particularly  with  PaJmerston, 
who  nerer  loses  his  temper,  and  treats  everything  with 
OT^yety  and  levity.  The  Queen  is  vastly  displeased  with  the 
Kossuth  demonstrations,  especially  at  seeing  him  received  at 
Manchester  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  attended  her  own 
visit  to  that  place.  The  numbers  and  the  noise  that  have 
hailed  Eossutn  have  certainly  been  curious,  but  not  one  in- 
dividual of  station  or  consideration  has  gone  near  him,  which 
cannot  fail  to  mortify  him  deeply.  Delane  is  just  come  from 
Vienna,  where  he  had  a  long  interview  with  Schwarzenberg, 
who  treated,  or  at  least  affected  to  do  so,  the  Kossuth  recep- 
tion with  contempt  and  indifference. 

November  22di — At  Brocket  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
last.  I  found  Beauvale  knew  all  about  the  Palmerston  and 
Kossoth  affair,  and  was  of  course  mightiljr  pleased  at  his 
brother-in-law's  defeat,  and  at  the  interview  not  having 
taken  place.  But  on  Wednesday  afternoon  we  were  both  of 
us  astounded  at  reading  in  the  paper  the  account  of  the 
deputation  to  Palmerston,  the  addresses  and  his  answers.* 
We  both  agreed  that  he  had  only  reculi  pour  mieux  sauter, 
and  that  wnat  he  had  now  done  was  agreat  deal  worse  and 
more  offensive  than  if  he  had  received  Kossuth.  The  breach 
of  faith  and  the  defiance  toward  John  Bussell  and  his  col- 
leagues are  fla^^nt,  and  the  whole  affair  astonishing  even  in 
him  who  has  done  such  things  that  nothing  ought  to  astonish 
me.  I  am  waiting  with  the  greatest  curiosity  to  see  what 
John  Bussell  will  do,  and  how  he  will  take  it,  and  how  it 
will  be  taken  by  the  Queen  and  the  foreign  Goorts  and  Min- 
isters. To  receive  an  address  in  which  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria  are  called  despots,  tyrants,  and  odious 
assassins,  and  to  express  great  gratification  at  it,  is  an  un- 

Caralleled  outrage,  and  when  to  this  is  added  a  speech 
reathing  Radical  sentiments  and  interference,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  whole  thing  can  pass  off  without  notice. 
But  I  have  seen  such  repeated  instances  of  Inkewarmness  and 
pusillanimous  submission  to  Palmerston  that  I  have  little  or 

>  [On  Noyember  18th,  a  deputation  fW>in  Finsbury  and  Islington  waited 
uponXord  Palmerston  to  congratulate  him  on  the  liberation  of  Kossuth.  Lord 
Palmerston  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  hi«  strong  sympathy  and  that 
of  the  British  nation  witii  the  Hungarian  cause.] 
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no  expectation  of  his  colleagues  taking  it  up  seriously ;  and 
if  thev  do  stir  in  the  matter  Palmerston^  witn  his  usual  mixt- 
ure 01  effrontery  and  adroitness,  will  contriye  to  pacify  them 
and  get  rid  of  the  whole  thing,  and  then  go  on  as  before.  I 
think,  howerer,  this  is  on  the  whole  the  worst  thing  he  has 
eyer  done.  The  public  do  not  know  how  bad  it  is,  because 
they  do  not  know  what  had  preyiously  passed  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  its  consequences.  In  the  great  squabbles  on  the  Syrian 
question,  and  again  on  the  Greek,  he  nad  a  great  adyantage 
Decause  they  were  all  committed  with  him  and  could  not 
consistently  go  against  him,  but  this  is  a  yer^  different  affair 
in  all  its  bearings.  The  ostentatious  hidcung  for  Badical 
fayor  and  the  flattery  of  the  democracy,  of  which  his 
speeches  were  full,  are  disgusting  in  themselyes  and  full  of 
danger.  It  is  eyident  that  he  has  seized  the  opportunity  of 
the  Kossuth  demonstrations  to  associate  himself  with  them, 
and  conyert  the  popular  excitement  into  political  capital  for 
himself.  He  thmks  to  make  himself  too  formidable,  by 
haying  the  masses  at  his  back,  for  his  colleagues  to  dare  to 
cjuarrei  with  him,  and  by  this  audacious  defiance  of  them  he 
intends  to  make  himself  once  for  all  master  of  the  situation. 
If  they  endure  this  tamely  he  will  be  their  master,  and 
henceforward  they  must  do  his  bidding,  be  it  what  it  may.* 
Kossuth  is  at  last  gone,  but  promising  to  return  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  openly  announcing  that  he  does  so  for  the 
purpose  of  stirring  up  war  against  Austria,  and  a  great 
democratic  moyement  for  the  liberation  of  Hungary  and  all 
other  countries  under  absolute  Goyemments,  in  which  he 
expects  England  to  take  a  conspicuous  part;  and  his  last 
injunction  and  entreaty  to  his  fnends  is  to  agitate  for  this 
purpose.  His  last  speech  is  by  far  the  most  open  and  sig- 
nificant that  he  has  deliyered,  and  exhibits  his  confidence, 
well  or  ill  founded,  in  the  progress  he  has  made.  That  he 
is  yery  able,  and  especially  a  great  speaker,  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  I  take  it  that  a  more  hjpocritical,  unscrupulous,  mis- 
chieyous  adyenturer  neyer  existed.     His  speeches  liere  haye 

>  [Tbuj  transaction,  which  was  little  known  at  the  time  and  is  now  for- 
gotten, derives  importance  from  the  events  which  followed j  and  which  led  to 
Lord  Palmerston's  expulsion  from  the  Cabinet.  The  proximate  cause  of  that 
rupture  was  hb*  unautnorized  approval  of  the  coup  <PiM  in  France  on  Decem- 
ber 2d.  But  that  incident  was  only  the  crowning  incident  of  a  long  scries 
of  disputes  recorded  in  these  pages,  which  had  rendered  Lord  Palmerston's 
autocracy  in  the  Foreign  Office  fuike  intolerable  to  the  Court  and  to  his  ool- 
leaguea.] 
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been  very  clever,  but  I  derive  a  higher  idea  of  his  oratorical 
power  from  a  speech,  reported  in  the  Times  on  Wednesday 
lost,  which  he  made  in  the  Hungarian  Diet  upon  the  question 
of  employing  Hungarian  troops  in  Italy,  which  was  admi- 
rable, ana  reminded  me  of  Plunket  in  lucidity  and  closeness 
of  reasoning. 

November  ^Uh. — Yesterday  momipg  Disraeli  called  on 
me  to  speak  to  me  about  his  work,  ''The  Life  of  George 
Bentinck,"  which  he  has  written,  and  is  just  going  to  brine 
out.  I  read  him  a  part  of  my  sketch  of  his  character.  1 
found  that  he  meant  to  confine  it  to  his  political  career,  of 
the  last  three  years  of  his  existence,  and  to  keep  clear  of 
racing  and  all  his  antecedent  life.  He  seems  to  have  formed 
a  very  iust  conception  of  him,  having,  however,  seen  the 
best  of  him,  and  therefore  taking  a  more  favorable  view  of 
his  character  than  I,  who  knew  him  lon^r  and  better,  could 
do.  I  asked  him,  supposing  George  Bentinck  had  lived, 
what  he  thoueht  he  would  have  done,  and  how  he  would 
have  succeeded  as  a  Minister  and  Leader  of  a  Government  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  if  his  party  had  come  in.  He  said 
he  would  have  failed.  There  were,  besides,  the  defects  of 
his  education  and  want  of  flexibility  in  his  character.  Li 
his  speaking  there  were  physical  defects  he  never  could  have 
got  over,  and,  as  it  had  been  proved  that  he  could  not  lead 
an  Opposition,  still  less  would  he  have  been  able  to  lead  a 
Government.  He  said,  what  is  ver^  true,  that  he  had  not  a 
particle  of  conceit ;  he  was  very  obstinate,  but  had  no  vanitv. 
Disraeli  thinks  Henry  Bentinck  very  clever  too.  He  told 
me  his  book  was  to  contain  a  character  of  Peel  which  had 
never  been  described.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  see 
what  I  had  written  about  him.  Very  much,  he  said,  so  I 
gave  it  to  him. 

I  find  there  are  not  two  opinions  about  Palmerston's  con- 
duct, and  those  who  think  so  are  ignorant  how  bad  it  is,  be- 
cause they  know  nothing  of  what  passed  between  Lord  John 
and  him.  I  have  had  two  long  letters  from  Graham  all  about 
Palmerston  and  the  new  Beform  Bill.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  he  is  full  of  gloom;^  apprehensions,  and  seems  in  a  state 
of  contradiction  with  himself,  desperately  afraid  lest  John 
Russell  should  go  too  far,  and  e<^ually  afraid  he  should  not 
^o  far  enough.  With  all  his  ability  he  is  a  most  strange  and  • 
inconsistent  politician.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what  he 
will  do,  and  I  suspect  he  does  not  Know  himself.     He  writes 
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to  me  one  day  full  of  alarm  lest  the  Queen's  Speech  should 
contain  anything  binding  the  Goyernment  to  go  considerable 
lengths^  and  expressing  strong  hopes  that  the  Court  will  re- 
sist any  proposal  of  the  sort.  The  next  day  he  says,  unless 
they  disfranchise  I  know  not  how  many  boroughs,  they  will 
give  no  satisfaction,  be  deserted  by  the  Radices,  and  he  is 
not  at  all  sure  that  the  Conserratives  will  suppoii  them  ;  in 
short,  his  fears  assume  the  most  different  shapes,  and  it  is 
pretty  clear  that,  whatever  the  Government  proposes,  he  will 
find  fault  with  their  plan. 

December  2d, — 1  was  at  the  Granffe  last  week,  from 
Wednesday  to  Saturday.  There  I  met  W^ewski,  who  talked 
to  me  a  great  deal  about  Palmerston,  whose  character  he 
seems  to  understand  pretty  well.  He  said  that  nothing 
could  be  more  aimahle  than  he  was  to  him  personally,  or 
more  civil  and  obliffing  in  their  intercourse,  but,  from  the 
experience  he  had  already  had  of  him,  he  was  convinced  that, 
if  France  got  over  her  present  difficulties,  and  acquired  a 
settled  and  permanent  Government,  so  as  to  be  able  to  attend 
to  foreim  affairs,  in  which  her  domestic  troubles  now  pre- 
vented her  from  exercising  any  influence,  six  months  would 
not  elapse  without  a  quarrel  of  some  sort  taking  place  be- 
tween the  two  Governments.  He  then  spoke  of  his  inter- 
ference, his  procidiSy  and  his  invincible  obstinacy,  which 
made  it  impossible  to  make  any  impression  on  him,  and  he 
told  me  of  two  recent  cases,  one  regarding  Greece,  the  other 
Sicily. 

It  seems  that  man^  months  ago  Wyse  wrote  an  account 
to  Palmerston  of  the  frightful  brigandage  that  was  going  on 
in  Greece,  not,  however,  pretending  that  there  was  any  com- 

?laint  to  make  on  the  part  of  British  subjects.  On  this 
^almerston  wrote  a  dispatch  in  his  usual  style  of  objurgation, 
bitterly  reproaching  the  Greek  Government  for  not  putting 
the  bngandage  down.  The  Greek  Government,  angry  and 
frightened,  appealed  to  the  French  and  the  Bussian  Minis- 
ters, from  whom  of  course  they  received  sympathy  and  com- 
fort, and  recently  the  Greek  Minister  has  sent  **  a  very  strong 
answer."  This  fresh  squabble  is  probably  by  no  means  dis- 
tasteful to  cither  the  French  or  Kussian  Governments,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  and  will  have  the  effect  of  throwing 
Greece  into  the  arms  of  the  Emperor.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  political  effect  of  such  dependence  may  be,  nor  how 
British  interests  may  be  affected  by  it,  but  this  result  is 
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almost  ineyitable,  and,  whatever  the  eonseqaences  may  be^  is 
owing  to  Palmerston's  yiolence. 

The  ease  of  Sicily  is  eminently  characteristic.  Daring 
the  troubles  in  '48  a  destruction  occurred  of  the  propertjr  of 
English  and  other  foreigners,  both  at  Maples  and  in  Sicily, 
for  which  their  respectiye  Goyernments  re<][uired  an  indem- 
nity. A  Commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  French, 
Austrian,  and  English  Ministers,  and  I  thiuK  the  Bussian. 
All  the  claims  were  laboriously  investigated,  and  after  above 
a  year  of  inquiry,  the  Commissioners  came  to  a  decision, 
and  allotted  the  amount  of  compensation  they  thought  due, 
which  was  to  be  paid  in  inscriptions  in  the  Grand  Livre  or 
Neapolitan  funds.  This  award  was  regularly  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  Sir  William  Temple.  It  was  sent  home,  when, 
foter  some  delay,  Palmerston  sent  it  back  and  said  the  money 
was  not  enough,  and  he  arbitrarily  fixed  a  higher  sum  to  be 

fiven  to  the  English.  Of  this  the  Neapolitan  Government 
itterly  complained,  and  the  other  Commissioners  considered 
it  unwarrantable  and  unfair.  After  a  great  deal  of  remon- 
strance and  discussion,  Palmerston  proving  inexorable,  the 
Neapolitans  gave  way.  They  then  considered  the  affair 
settled ;  but  not  at  all.  Palmerston  then  sent  it  back  again, 
and  said  the  allotted  sum  should  not  be  paid  in  stock,  but 
in  money.  Walewski  told  me  this  as  I  have  written  it  down. 
In  the  course  of  the  dispute  he  arrived  here,  and  very  soon 
had  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Palmerston.  He  represented 
to  him  that  the  English  claims  had  already  been  treated  with 
peculiar  favor  and  a  very  large  indemnity  granted,  that 
Temple  was  quite  satisfied^  and  had  subscribed  to  the  award, 
and  ne  pointed  out  the  injustice  of  fresh  demands  being 
superadded  from  hence.  He  had  a  conversation  of  two  hours 
with  Palmerston,  who  listened  with  great  politeness,  ap- 
peared struck  by  Walewski's  representations,  and  end^  by 
saying,  "  Well,  1  will  write  to  Temple  about  it^'  Walewski 
went  away,  fancying  he  had  produced  a  great  eflfect,  and  that 
Palmerston  was  going  to  write  to  Temple  to  relax  the  rigor 
of  his  exactions ;  but  he  did  not  then  know  his  man,  and 
was  only  undeceived  when  he  found  afterward  that  he  had 
written  to  Temple,  but  only  to  desire  him  to  press  his  de- 
mands, and  exact  a  concession  to  them  to  the  uttermost 
farthing. 

December  dd. — ^At  twelve  o'clock  yesterday  morning  the 
wonderful  Electric  Telegraph  brought  us  word  that  two 
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hours  before  the  President  had  accomplished  his  Coup  d^Etat 
at  Paris  with  success.  Eyerybody  expected  it  would  happen, 
nobody  that  it  utould  happen  so  soon.  Madame  de  Lieyen 
wrote  to  Beauvale  on  Sunday,  Riving  him  an  account  of  the 
efforts  that  were  making  by  the  Moderates,  Ouizot  at  the 
head  of  them^  to  bring  a^ut  a  reconciliation  and  compromise 
with  the  President,  and  auguring  success.  She  says,  '^  Beau- 
coup  de  personnes  pr6tendent  que  tout  en  ayant  I'air  de  s'y 
prater,  le  President  n*a  pas  grande  envie  de  ce  moyen ;  un 
Coup  d'Etat  le  ferait  mieux  arriver :  il  sV  est  tout  pr6par6, 
la  troupe  est  k  lui,  le  pays  aussi."  Sljbe  little  thought  that 
in  twenty-four  hours  the  Coupd'Etat  "allait  6clater,*'  and 
that  all  was  in  preparation  for  it,  while  he  was  amusing  the 
Burgrares  and  Moderates  with  negotiations  and  pourparlers, 
in  wnich  he  was  never  serious. 

Panshangery  December  14^A.— Naturally  the  French  Rev- 
olution has  absorbed  all  interest.  The  success  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  Coup  cPEtat  has  been  complete,  and  his  audacity 
and  unscrnpulousness  marvelous.  The  French  are  indeed  a 
strange  people,  so  restless,  fierce,  and  excitable  that  they  are 
ready  to  upset  governments  with  the  smallest  possible  show 
of  reason  or  necessity — ^with  cause  as  in  1830,  or  without 
cause  as  in  1848 — ^and  they  acquiesce  without  a  struggle, 
and  tamely  endure  the  impudent  and  vulgar  democratic  rule 
of  the  blackguards  and  mountebanks  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment at  the  latter  period,  and  now  the  unlimited  and 
severe  military  despotism  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  Press  in 
this  country  has  generally  inveighed  with  great  indignation 
against  him,  very  much  overdoing  the  case.  Society  m  gen- 
eral is  in  a  rather  neutral  state.  Few  can  approve  of  his 
very  violent  measures  and  arbitrary  acts,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  was  such  a  general  feeling  of  contempt  for  the 
Constitution,  and  of  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  parties  which  divided  it,  that  nobody  lamented  their 
overthrow,  or  regarded  with  the  slightest  interest  or  com- 
passion the  leaders  who  have  been  so  brutally  and  ignomin- 
lously  treated.  Everybody  rejoices  at  the  misfortunes  of 
Thiers,  who  is  universally  regarded  as  the  evil  genius  of 
France  and  the  greatest  maker  of  mischief  who  ever  played 
a  part  on  the  stage  of  politics.  Flahault,  who  has  been  the 
agent  and  confident  of  the  President,  writes  word  that  he 
has  saved  France,  and  it  is  the  object  of  his  adherents  to 
make  the  world  believe  that  his  measures  were  rendered  neces- 
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sary  by  a  Socialist  plot,  which  he  has  saved  the  country 
by  putting  down  ;  and  besides  this  we  hear  of  an  Orleanist 
plot,  and  of  the  violence  the  Assembly  was  about  to  have 
recourse  to  against  him,  if  he  had  not  anticipated  them. 
These  seem  to  be,  and  probably  are,  mere  pretenses,  got  up 
to  cover  his  violence  with  something  plausible,  and  which 
the  world  may  swallow ;  the  truth  being  that  he  prepared 
all  that  he  has  done  with  sin^lar  boldness,  secrecy,  aaroit- 
ness,  and  success,  amusing  his  enemies  with  the  semblance 
of  negotiations  which  he  never  meant  sincerely  to  carry  out 
to  an  end,  and  relying  (as  it  has  turned  out  that  he  could 
do)  upon  the  Army,  by  whose  aid  he  has  taken  all  power 
into  his  own  hands.  Having  done  so,  he  resolved  to  do 
nothing  by  halves,  and  certainly  by  the  prompt,  peremptory, 
and  arbitrary  measures  he  adopted  he  has  secured  present 
success,  ^ven  confidence  as  to  the  stability  of  his  Govern- 
ment, raised  his  own  reputation  for  energy  and  ability,  and 
in  all  probability  has  prevented  a  great  amount  of  disorder 
and  bloodshed,  which  would  have  token  place  if  his  success 
had  been  less  complete  than  it  was. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

Dlaneirt  Llf«  of  Lord  G^mvo  BenUnck— An  Approaching  Storm— Poort  Oondnet  on  Um 
But  Retford  Franchiae  la  1680— Death  of  Mr.  Lattrell— Diamiaaal  of  Lord  Pataner- 
Bton— Lord  Clarendon  declines  the  Foreign  Office— Lord  QranTfUe  takes  the  Foreign 
Office— Caoses  of  Lord  Patanerston's  Dtsmlasal— Effects  of  the  Change— The  Oompleto 
Story— Lord  John  negotiates  with  the  Peelites— Whigs  and  PeeUtea— Lord  Nortnan- 
hy*B  Relations  with  Loots  Kapoleon— Foreign  PoHqr  of  the  Coontry— Thlers^s  Ae- 
ooont  of  the  Coop  d^fitat— Farther  Details  on  Palmecstoo^s  Dismissal— Lord  Normaa- 
by's  Recall— Lonl  John^s  ExplanationA— Change  of  QoTeroroent— Lord  Derby^s  FIrrt 
Mtnlstnr— Lord  Pahnerstoo's  Position— Discredit  of  the  Derby  QoTemment— Dia- 
raeli*s  Speedi  on  the  Budget. 

London,  December  19/A,  1851. — Mr.  Disraeli  has  sent  me 
his  book>  the  **Life  of  Lord  (Jeoree  Bentinck,"  which, 
though  principally  recording  very  ary  Parliamentary  de- 
bates^ he  has  managed  to  make  very  readable.  He  does 
ample  justice  to  his  hero,  but  I  think  without  exaggeration  ; 
and  he  certainly  makes  him  out  to  have  been  a  very  remark- 
able man,  with  great  ability  and  a  superhuman  power  of 
work.  It  is  the  more  extraordinary  because  for  above  forty 
years  Greorge  Bentinck  was  indolent,  and  addicted  to  none 
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but  frirolous  pursuits,  though  he  always  pursued  his  pleas- 
urable occupations  in  a  business-like  and  laborious  manner. 
The  character  of  Peel  in  this  book  is  curious,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  unfair,  and  it  is  in  a  becoming  spirit  of  serious- 
ness and  even  respect,  fullj[  acknowledging  nis  great  quali- 
ties, but  freely  criticising  his  character  and  his  career.  The 
Jewish  episode  is  amusing,  and  I  like  it  for  its  courage. 

Something,  but  I  know  not  what,  has  happened  about 
Palmerston.  This  will  be  no  quarrel  with  Austria,  because 
Buol  has  dined  with  Palmerston,  and  the  Emperor  has,  at 
last,  received  Westmorland  ;  ^  but  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  is  by  turns  confidential  and  mysterious,  and  who  delights 
in  raising  my  curiosity  and  then  not  satisfying  it,  has  written 
to  me  thus.  After  a  good  deal  about  Lord  John's  defending 
Palmerston  and  his  not  approving  his  conduct,  in  one  strain 
one  day  and  another  the  next,  the  Duke  said  there  had  been 
a  correspondence  between  them  on  the  subject,  which  he  was 
to  see.  He  never  said  more  about  it,  and  to  a  question  I 
put  to  him  thereon  he  sent  no  answer.  In  another  letter  I 
alluded  to  this,  but  added  that  it  did  not  now  much  signify, 
on  which  he  writes:  *'You  attach  no  importance  to  the 
correspondence  I  told  you  of,  and  do  not  now  care  to  know 
about  it,  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken  you  will  ere  long  change 
your  opinion." 

London,  December  22d. — A  Cabinet  has  been  suddenly 
called  to-day,  which  is  about  the  matter  the  Duke  alluded  to. 

I  met  Disraeli  and  told  him  what  I  thought  of  his  book. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  what  he  is  at,  for,  although  he  knows 
my  opinion  of  George  Bentinck  and  of  Peel  and  of  Free 
Trade,  he  nevertheless  wanted  me  to  review  his  book  in  the 
Tifnes,  and  he  made  a  sort  of  indirect  overture  to  me  for 
the  purpose.  Of  course  I  said  it  was  out  of  the  question. 
Granam  is  very  indignant  with  Disraeli,  and  treats  his  char- 
acter of  Peel  as  a  great  and  malignant  outrage.  In  mv 
opinion  he  is  quite  wrong.  I  sent  him  my  own  sketch,  whicn 
he  sajrs  is  in  a  more  kindly  spirit ;  but  he  is  evidently  not 
satisned  with  it.  He  tells  me  one  curious  anecdote,  if  it 
be  true.  I  have  criticised  Peel's  conduct  about  the  East 
Betford  franchise  just  before  the  Reform  Bill,  and  said  he 
ought  to  have  gone  with  Huskisson.     Graham  says  that  he 

>  [It  was  supposed  that  the  Austrian  Goveniixient  had  resented  the  reception 
by  Lord  Palmerston  of  Kossuth  and  the  Hungarian  refugees.  But  more  serious 
matters  were  impending.] 
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wished  to  do  more  than  Huskisson  ;  that  Peel  in  the  Cabinet 
supported  the  more  Liberal  measure,  bat  was  oyermled, 
and  he  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  whereas 
Huskisson  took  the  other  side  in  the  Oaoinet,  but  got 
frightened  afterward,  and  supported  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons what  he  had  opposed  in  the  Cabinet.  If  this  be  true, 
it  was  yery  disgraceful  of  Huskisson,  but  it  does  not  exoner- 
ate Peel.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  makes  his  case  worse. 
He  clearly  ou^ht  to  haye  resigned  rather  than  take  the 
course  he  did,  if  such  were  his  opinions. 

On  Friday  last  Mr.  Luttrell  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  haying  been  lon^  ill  and  confined  to  his  b^  with  ^reat 
suffering.  When  I  nrst  came  into  the  world,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of  so- 
ciety, celebrated  for  his  wit  and  repartee,  and  for  many 
years  we  liyed  in  great  intimacy  ana  in  the  same  society. 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  old  Liord  Carhampton,  but  was 
always  on  bad  terms  with  his  father.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  obtained  a  place,  afterward 
'  commuted  for  a  pension,  on  which  he  liyed.  He  never  took 
any  part  in  pubbc  life,  was  always  in  narrow  circumstances, 
and  had  the  air,  and  I  think  the  feeling,  of  a  disappointed 
man.  He  was,  in  fact,  conscious  of  powers  which  ought  to 
have  raised  him  to  a  liigher  place  than  that  which  he  occu- 
pied in  the  world.  Why  he  neyer  did  adyance,  whether  it 
was  from  pride  and  shyness,  or  from  disinclination,  or  the 
unkind  neglect  of  those  who  might  haye  helped  him  on,  I 
know  not.  As  it  was,  he  neyer  had  any  but  a  social  position, 
but  that  was  one  of  great  eminence  and  success.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  agreeable,  and 
entertaining  men  of  his  day ;  he  liyed  in  the  yeir  best  so- 
ciety, was  one  of  the  cherished  and  fayored  habituM  of  Hol- 
land House,  and  the  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  Sydney 
Smith,  Bogers,  Lord  Dudley,  and  all  the  men  most  distin- 
guished in  politics,  literature,  or  social  eminence.  Bogers 
and  Luttrell  especially  were  always  bracketed  together,  in- 
timate friends,  seldom  apart,  and  always  hating,  abusing, 
and  ridiculing  each  other.  Luttrell's  bona  nioia  and  repartees 
were  excellent,  but  he  was  less  caustic,  more  ^ood-natured, 
but  in  some  respects  less  striking  in  conyersation,  than  his 
companion,  who  had  more  knowledge,  more  imagination, 
and,  though  in  a  different  way,  as  much  wit.  His  literary 
performances  were  few  and  far  between,  consisting  of  little 
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more  than  oocasional  yerses,  and  ^'Crockford  Honse/'  an 
amnsing  bnt  rather  flimsy  satire.  His  contribution  to  the 
pleasures  of  society  was  in  talk,  and  he  was  too  idle  and  too 
much  of  a  Sybante  to  devote  himself  to  any  graye  and 
laborious  pursuit  There  are,  however,  so  many  more  good 
writers  than  good  talkers,  and  the  two  qualities  are  so  rarely 
found  utiited  in  the  same  person,  that  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Luttrell  for  haying  cultivated  his  conversational 
rather  than  his  literary  powers,  and  for  having  adorned  and 
delighted  society  for  so  many  years  with  his  remarkable 
vivacity  and  wit.  It  used  to  be  said  that  be  was  less  amus- 
ing, though  in  the  same  style,  as  his  father ;  but  of  this  I 
cannot  judge,  as  I  do  not  remember  Lord  Carhampton. 
Luttrell  had  excellent  qualities,  was  an  honorable,  high- 
minded  gentleman,  true  and  sincere,  grateful  for  Undness 
and  attentions  without  being  punctilious  or  exacting,  full  of 
good  feelings  and  warm  affections,  a  man  of  excellent  sense, 
a  philosopher  in  all  things,  and  especially  in  religion.  For 
several  years  past  he  had  disappeiu^  from  the  world,  and 
lived  in  great  retirement,  suffering  under  much  bad  health 
and  bodily  pain,  but  cheerful  and  in  possession  of  his  faculties 
nearly  to  the  last.  His  death  has  removed  one  of  the  last 
survivors  of  a  brilliant  generation,  a  conspicuous  member  of 
such  a  society  as  the  wond  has  rarely  seen,  nothing  approach- 
ing to  which  exists  at  present,  and  such  as  perhaps  it  will 
never  see  again. 

December  23d. — Palmeraton  is  out  I — actually,  really,  and 
irretrievably  out.  I  nearly  dropped  off  my  chair  yesterday 
afternoon,  when  at  five  o'clock,  a  few  moments  after  the 
Cabinet  had  broken  up,  Granville  rushed  into  my  room  and 
said,  "  It  is  none  of  the  things  we  talked  over ;  ram  is  out, 
the  offer  of  the  Foreign  Office  goes  to  Clarendon  to-night, 
and  if  he  refuses,  which  of  course  he  will  not,  it  is  to  be 
offered  to  me  !  1  *'  Well  might  the  Duke  of  Bedford  say  I 
should  "  change  my  opinion,''  and  soon  think  this  correspond- 
ence did  signify,  for  it  was  on  the  matter  which  led  to  the 
fall  of  Palmerston.  Granville  came  to  town  on  Saturday, 
not  knowing  (as  none  of  the  Ministers  did)  what  the  Cabinet 
was  about.  On  Sunday  he  received  a  note  from  John 
Russell,  begging  him  not  to  come  to  it,  and  telling  him  he 
would  afterward  inform  him  why.  This  of  course  surprised 
him,  but  after  going  about  among  such  of  his  colleagues  as 
were  here,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  matter  re- 
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lated  to  foreign  affairs^  that  Kormanby  was  to  be  recalled^ 
and  the  Paris  Embassy  offered  to  him,  or  that  he  was  to  be 
sent  to  Paris  on  a  special  mission.  We  discussed  these  con- 
tingencies together  with  all  other  changes  of  office  which 
occurred  to  us,  but  we  neither  of  us  dreamed  of  the  truth. 
It  now  appears  that  the  cause  of  Palmerston's  dismissal,  for 
dismissed  ne  is,  is  his  having  committed  the  Goyemment  to 
a  full  and  unaualified  approral  of  Louis  Napoleon's  Coup 
d^Etaty  which  ne  did  in  conyersation  with  Walewski,  but  so 
formally  and  officially,  that  Walewski  wrote  word  to  his  own 
Goyemment  that  ours  approved  entirely  of  all  that  Louis 
Napoleon  had  done.  Upon  this  piece  of  indiscretion,  to 
which  it  is  probable  that  Palmerston  attached  no  impor- 
tance, being  so  used  to  act  off  his  own  bat,  and  never  dream- 
ing of  any  danger  from  it.  Lord  John  detcirmined  to  act  I 
do  not  know  the  details  of  the  correspondence,  only  that  he 
signified  to  Palmerston  his  displeasure  at  his  having  thus 
committed  the  Government  to  an  approbation  they  did  not 
feel,  and  it  ended  in  his  turning  Palmerston  out,  for  this 
was  in  fact  what  he  did.  But  though  this  was  the  pretext, 
the  causa  causans  was  without  any  doubt  the  Islington 
speech  and  deputations,  and  his  whole  conduct  in  that  af- 
fair. The  Queen  had  deeply  resented  it,  and  had  had  a  dis- 
cussion with  Lord  John  about  it,  for  he  rather  defended 
Palmerston,  and  accepted  his  excuses  and  denials.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  did  this,  because  he  did  not  dare  to  quarrel 
with  him  on  grounds  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  cast 
himself  on  the  Radicals,  to  appeal  to  all  the  Eossuthian 
sympathies  of  the  country,  and  to  represent  himself  as  the 
victim  of  our  disgraceful  subserviency  to  Austria.  But  hav- 
ing thus  passed  over  what  would  have  been  a  sufficient  cause 
of  qoarrei,  be  at  once  seized  upon  one  much  less  sufficient, 
but  which  was  not  liable  to  the  same  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions. In  fully  approving  Louis  Napoleon's  coup  d*etat, 
Palmerston  has  taken  a  part  against  the  feelings  of  the 
Radicals,  and  if  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  is  made  public, 
their  approval  will  ad  hoc  be  rather  with  John  Russell  than 
with  him. 

December  24tt. — To  my  unspeakable  astonishment  Gran- 
ville informed  me  yesterdav  that  Clarendon  had  refused  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  that  he  had  accepted  it  Lord  John 
must  have  given  notice  to  Clarendon  the  day  before  the 
Cabinet  that  he  was  going  to  propose  him,  or  they  could  not 
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have  heard  yesterday.  Clarendon  declined^  and  advised 
Lord  John  to  offer  it  to  Granville,  which  he  instantly  did, 
and  the  thing  was  settled  at  once.  I  have  not  yet  neard 
from  Clarendon,  and  am  curious  to  know  his  motives  for 
refusing  an  appointment  which  I  should  have  thought  would 
be  not  only  peculiarly  a^eeable  to  him,  but  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  quit  Ireland  in  so  honorable  a  manner. 
In  no  other  way  oould  he  have  left  his  present  post,  just 
after  the  recent  trial  of  Birch  vs,  Somerville,  and  this  trial 
with  its  disclosures  must  render  it  particularly  irksome  to 
him  to  stay  there.  GranviUe,  albeit  conscious  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  weight,  accepted  the  office  without  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

Brocket y  Christmas-Day. — I  received  a  letter  from  Claren- 
don yesterday  afternoon  with  his  reasons  for  declining.  They 
are  very  poor  ones,  and  amount  to  little  more  than  bis  being 
afraid  of  ralmerston,  first  of  his  suspecting  it  was  an  intrigue 
to  get  rid  of  him,  and  secondly,  of  the  difficulties  Palmerston 
would  throw  in  his  way  at  the  Foreign  Office.  He  had  ad- 
vised Lord  John  to  take  Granville,  but  he  said  if  it  was 
absolutely  necessarjr,  he  would  accept.  I  can't  help  think- 
ing he  will  be  mortified  at  his  advice  being  so  immediately 
taken.  His  conduct  has  been  to  my  mind  very  pusillani- 
mous and  unworthy  of  him. 

Beauvale  has  had  a  long  letter  from  Lady  Palmerston, 
with  her  version  of  the  whole  affair,  which  is  true  in  the 
main,  but  as  favorably  colored  toward  Pam  as  the  case  will 
admit  of.  She  is  in  a  high  state  of  indignation  and  resent- 
ment, and  bitter  against  Lord  John  and  the  colleagues 
who  did  not  support  Palmerston.  They  evidently  expected 
when  the  Cabinet  met  the  other  day,  that  the  colleagues 
would  have  pronounced  Lord  John's  ground  of  quarrel  in- 
sufficient and  potested  against  his  dismissal,  and  they  are 
extremely  mortified  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done.  *  She 
complained  that  Palmerston's  best  friends  were  absent.  Kot 
one  person  at  the  Cabinet  said  a  word  for  him  or  made  an 
effort  to  keep  him,  but  this  she  does  not  know.  Her  account 
is  as  follows.  On  December  3d  Palmerston  told  Walewski  in, 
conversation  that  he  thought  the  President  was  fully  justified 
in  his  coup  d'etat^  as  plots  were  hatching  a^inst  him.  He  says 
that  he  expressed  his  approbation  in  this  conditional  form. 
Walewski  wrote  to  Turgot  what  Palmerston  had  said,  and  at 
the  saine  time  Palmerston  wrote  a  very  strong  letter  to  Nor- 
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manbj^  finding  fault  with  his  conduct,  and  advising  him  to 
hold  lan^a^  calculated  to  satisfy  the  President  that  he  was 
not  unfnendly  to  him,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
President  did  regard  him  as  so  inimical,  that  he  was  medi- 
tating an  application  to  the  British  Oovemment  to  recall 
him.  Whatever  Palmerston  really  did  say  to  Walewski,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  Walewski  made  the  most  of  it  to 
Turgot,  and  that  he  did  convey  to  him  the  unqualified 
approbation  of  the  Enrfish  Government,  and  Turgot  prob- 
ably communicated  Walewski's  dispatch  to  Normanby. 
Norman  by  was  exceedingly  annoyed  at  this  communication, 
and  wrote  to  John  Bussell,  conveying  to  him  what  had 

Kssed,  and  complaining  of  the  ill-usage  he  had  received, 
rd  John  shortly  after  wrote  to  Palmerston,  sent  him  a 
Minute  of  the  Queen's,  in  which  Her  Majesty  expressed  her 
displeasure  at  Palmerston's  having  committed  her  Govern- 
ment by  an  unqualified  ^probation  of  the  President's 
measures,  and  he  added  from  himself  that  he  agreed  with 
her,  and  thought  Palmerston  had  acted  with  ^reat  in- 
discretion, that  he  was  tired  of  these  repeated  difficulties 
and  disuutes,  and  he  had  to  inform  him  that  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  Queen  to  transfer  the  Foreign  Office  to  other  hands. 
Palmerston  wrote  a  reply,  stating  his  readiness  to  give  up 
the  seals  whenever  his  successor  should  be  appointed.  He 
defended  his  own  conduct,  denied  that  he  had  committed 
the  Government,  and  said  he  had  only  expressed  his  own 
individual  opinion,  and  that  a  qualified  one,  and  then  set 
forth  the  inconvenience  there  would  be  if  a  Minister  could 
not  hold  friendly  communication  with  an  Ambassador  in  his 
own  person,  without  bein^  supposed  to  commit  the  whole 
Cabinet,  in  mere  conversation.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that 
the  excuses  he  made,  according  to  Lady  Palmerston's  own 
account  of  them,  were  very  good  ones,  and  they  were  not 
likely  to  produce  any  effect  upon  Lord  John,  who  had  evi- 
dently already  determined  to  get  rid  of  him.  What  more 
passed  I  do  not  know,  but  from  her  letter  they  clearly  enter- 
tained some  hopes  that  Palmerston's  position  was  still  re- 
trievable ;  that  when  the  Cabinet  met,  his  collef^es  would 
make  an  effort  to  retain  him ;  and  that  in  spite  of  what 
Lord  John  had  written  to  him  he  would  have  Kept  his  post 
if  he  could.  It  seems  incredible  that  any  man  of  ni^h  spirit 
and  with  a  spark  of  pride  should  consent  to  stay  m  office 
after  being  told  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  haA  been 
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indiscreet^  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  tired  of  his  repeated 
misconduct^  and  that  the  Qneen  wished  to  get  rid  of  him. 
But  it  seems  by  what  Lady  Palmerston  says^  that  he  would 
have  swallowed,  all  this  if  he  could  have  made  it  up.  She 
writes  in  a  spirit  of  ^at  bitterness  and  resentment^  and 
intimates  her  belief  that  the  ground  taken  by  Lord  John 
was  merely  a  pretext,  and  not  the  real  cause  of  what  had 
been  done.  In  this  she  was  quite  right.  The  case  is  cumu- 
lative, though  the  Paris  communication  is  made  the  pretext 
of  Lord  John's  coup  cPitat  Beauvale  thinks  the  last  and 
ostensible  cause  is  insufficient,  and  that  Lord  John  would 
have  done  better  to  act  at  once  on  the  matter  of  the  Isling- 
ton deputations.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  sufficient, 
though  far  less  strong  than  the  other,  and  it  would  have 
been  more  straightforward  as  well  as  bold  to  have  acted  on 
the  first  occasion,  and  I  believe  it  would  have  been  quite  as 
safe.  Labouchere,  a  very  honorable  man,  told  me,  when  all 
was  known,  he  thought  Lord  John's  conduct  would  come  out 
in  a  very  favorable  light.  So  probably  there  are  circum- 
stances which  Lady  Palmerston  suppresses,  which  would  not 
improve  Palmerston's  case.  The  most  striking  circumstance 
in  all  this  affair  is  the  conduct  of  John  Bussell.  He  took  it 
up,  and  without  imparting  what  he  was  about  to  any  of  his 
colleagues,  leaving  them  all  completely  in  the  dark,  he  and 
the  Queen  settled  the  whole  thing  between  them.  For  near- 
ly three  weeks  a  correspondence  was  going  on  between  the 
Queen,  Lord  John,  and  Palmerston,  of  which  not  one  word 
transpired,  and  which  was  known  to  nobody  but  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  None  of  the  Ministers  had  the  least  idea  why  they 
were  summoned.  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Sir 
Francis  Baring  all  came  up  together  from  the  Grange,  ask- 
ing each  other  what  it  was  about ;  nor  was  it  till  they  were 
all  assembled  in  the  Oabinet  room  in  Downing  Street  that 
they  were  apprized  of  the  astounding  fact  that  Palmerston 
haa  ceased  to  be  their  colleague.  The  secret  was  as  well  kept 
as  Louis  Napoleon's,  and  the  coup  d*6tcU  nearly  as  important 
and  extraordinary. 

London,  December  27th. — A  Council  at  Windsor.  Palm- 
erston did  not  come,  but  desired  Lord  Eddisbury  to  send  the 
seals  to  Lord  John.  Nevertheless  he  was  expected,  and  the 
Queen  would  wait  for  him  above  an  hour.  It  now  turns  out 
that  the  Foreign  Office  was  not  offered  to  Clarendon  at  all. 
In  his  letter  to  me  he  says,  it  cannot  be  said  that  I  refused 
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what  was  never  offered  me.  Lord  John  wrote  him  word  on 
Sunday  that  it  would  be  offered  him  ;  but  the  offer,  which 
Granville  told  me  on  Monday  afternoon  was  gone,  never  did 
go.  All  along  the  Queen  and  Lord  John  wished  to  have 
Granville  instead  of  Clarendon.  He  tells  me  that  when  I 
know  all  that  has  passed  between  John  BusseU  and  himself, 
I  shall  see  he  could  not  possibly  accept  it.  Lord  Lansdowne 
was  evidently  put  out  by  what  he  heard  yesterday.  He  said 
to  me,  "  You  know  it  was  offered  to  Clarendon.**  I  said, 
"He  does  not  so  consider  it.*'  "Oh  1  it  certainly  waa.  It 
was  clearly  so  understood  in  the  Cabinet,  when  I  left  it  on 
Monday,  and  I  wrote  te  him  myself."  I  said  he  had  better 
inquire,  and  he  would  find  no  oner  was  sent.  He  then  talked 
te  John  Eussell  and  Grey,  and  I  asked  him  afterward,  when 
he  shruffged  his  shoulders  and  said  I  was  right ;  but  he  did 
not  understand  it.  The  truth  is  oozing  out  bv  degrees. 
Grey  and  I  had  some  talk  about  it,  when  I  teld  him  that  I 
thought  the  former  ground,  the  reception  of  the  deputa- 
tions, the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  I  should  have  turned  him 
out  then,  and  he  said  he  agreed  with  me.  Madame  de  Lie- 
ven  writes  in  transports  of  joy,  and  on  the  whole  the  satis- 
faction seems  very  general.  Granville  is  very  pjopular  at 
Manchester  and  with  the  Free-Traders,  which  is  a  great 
thing ;  and  as  he  is  more  of  a  Keformer  than  Palmerston,  he 
will  not  be  attacked  in  that  quarter.  Brooks's  and  the  ultra 
Whigs  and  Radicals  are  sulky,  but  don't  quite  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  It  seems  Lord  John  struck  the  blow  at  last  with 
great  reluctance ;  but  having  made  up  his  mind,  he  did  it 

Bunsen  teld  Eeeve  a  version  of  the  story,  which  he  got 
from  Steckmar,  and  which  came  direct  ttom  the  Court 
Normanby  wrote  home  for  instructions.  At  a  Cabinet  (on 
the  8th)  it  was  determined  that  he  should  be  instructed  to 
abstain  from  expressing  any  opinion,  but  to  act  with  perfect 
civility  and  every  expression  of  international  amity  toward 
the  President,  but  with  reserve.  Lord  John  went  down  to 
Osborne  on  the  9th,  and  informed  the  Queen  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Cabinet.  If,  as  Lady  Palmerston  says,  the  con- 
versation with  Walewski  had  telcen  place  before  this,  Palm- 
erston did  not  tell  the  Cabinet  what  he  had  said  to  the 
Ambassador  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  they  say  he  did  not  act 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Cabinet  resolution,  but  in  that  of  his  own 
communication,  which  was  very  different    I  expect  that  it 
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will  not  be  easy  to  make  a  good  case  out  of  this,  especially 
as  the  Queen's  name  must  not  be  brought  in:  Palmerston, 
who  is  so  adroit  and  unscrupulous,  will  deny  half  he  said, 
and  find  plausible  excuses  for  the  other  half,  and  will  prob- 
ably make  it  appear  that  the  ostensible  casus  querelm  was  not 
the  real  one.  However,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  Lord  John 
is  tolerably  dexterous  too,  and  he  may  have  better  materials 
than  I  am  aware  of  to  employ. 

M.  de  Flahault  arrived  last  ni^ht,  and  came  here  this 
morning  to  talk  to  Granville.  He  said  that  Palmerston's  dis- 
missal and  the  cause  of  it,  as  hinted  at  in  the  newspapers,  had 
produced  a  disa^eeable  impression  at  the  Elys^e,  especially 
after  all  the  violence  of  the  press.  He  said  he  had  told  the 
President  that  what  he  had  done  could  not  fail  to  shock 
English  feelings  and  prejudices,  and  the  press  was  sure  to 
hold  such  language.  He  received  from  Granville  assurances 
as  pacific  as  he  could  desire,  and  he  will  probably  have  little 
difficulty  in  satisfying  the  President  and  his  Government 
that  they  will  lose  nothing  by  the  change.  I  have  seen  to- 
da^  an  admirable  letter  of  Guizot's,  &1  of  a  melancholy 
resignation  to  a  state  of  things  he  abhors,  commiserating 
and  ashamed  of  the  condition  of  his  country.  He  says  if  he 
was  disposed  to  triumph  over  his  enemies  il  a  Men  de  quoi. 
Where,  he  asks,  is  Thiers,  where  is  the  Eepublic,  where  is 
Palmerston  ?  France  is  now  so  frightened  at  Socialism,  and 
so  bent  on  averting  the  peril  of  anarchy,  that  she  will  submit 
to  anything.  But  this  panic  will  one  day  pass  away,  and 
the  Gfovemment  cannot  be  carried  on  for  ever  bv  soldiers 
and  peasants,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  intellect  and  all  the  ele- 
vatea  classes  in  the  couniry. 

Yesterday  Granville  was  with  Palmerston  for  three  hours. 
He  received  him  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  good-humor. 
"Ah,  how  are  you,  Granville?  Well,  you  have  got  a  very 
interesting  office,  but  you  will  find  it  very  laborious ;  seven 
or  eight  hours*  work  every  day  will  be  necessary  for  the  cur- 
rent business,  besides  the  extraordinary  and  Parliamentary, 
and  with  less  than  that  you  will  fall  into  arrears.'*  He  then 
entered  into  a  complete  history  of  our  diplomacy,  gave  him 
every  sort  of  information,  and  even  advice ;  spoke  of  the 
Court  without  bitterness,  and  in  strong  terms  of  the  Queen's 
"sagacity;"  ended  by  desiring  Granville  would  apply  to 
him  when  he  pleased  for  any  information  or  assistance  he 
could  give  him.     This  is  very  creditable,  and,  whatever  may 
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come  after  it,  very  wise,  gentlemanlike,  becoming,  and  dig- 
nified. 

London,  January  2d,  1852.— Though  I  have  given  the 
story  of  the  late  rapture  in  scraps,  and  have  not  made  many 
mistakes,  I  can  now  state  the  case  in  a  more  clear  and  con- 
nected manner,  and  though  this  entails  repetition  I  am  ^in^ 
to  do  it.  It  is  best  to  ^o  back  to  the  first  Kossuth  affair.  I 
need  only  say  as  to  this,  that  when  Lord  John  brought  it 
before  the  Cabinet  he  was  supported  against  Palmerston  by 
every  member  of  it  except  one,  and  that  was  Lord  Lans- 
downe.  It  is  clear  enough  why  he  took  Paknerston's  part 
He  had  already  committed  himself  by  receiving  Pulsky  at 
Bowood,  two  years  ago.  This  made  some  noise  at  the  time, 
but  it  passed  off.  But  he  no  doubt  thought  it  would  be 
inconsistent  to  find  fault  with  Palmerston  for  doing  what  he 
had  already  done  with  regard  to  a  refugee  less,  celebrated, 
but  not  less  obnoxious  than  Kossuth.  Then  came  the  Isling- 
ton deputations  and  the  speeches.  Upon  this,  though  very 
indignant,  more  than  I  was  aware  of.  Lord  John  did  not 
think  it  safe  and  therefore  expedient  to  auarrel  with  him, 
but  he  had  a  correspondence  with  him,  in  wnich  he  expressed 
his  opinion ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  he  (in  the  language  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford)  "  drew  a  moral,  which  Palmerston  accept- 
ed, as  the  rule  for  his  future  conduct"  That  is,  he  gave 
him  to  understand  that  if  he  continued  his  separate  and 
independent  action  without  the  knowledge,  and  often  against 
the  opinions,  of  his  colleagues,  it  was  impossible  to  go  on. 
I  do  not  know  the  words  he  emplojed,  but  am  confident 
this  was  the  sense.  Palmerston  acquiesced  in  his  reply,  and 
said  what  Lord  John  considered  to  be  tantamount  to  a 
promise  or  engagement  that  the  like  should  not  happen 
£^ain.  It  was  about  a  week  after,  on  December  3,  tnat 
Walewski  went  to  Palmerston  and  asked  for  an  expression 
of  his  opinion  upon  the  President's  coup  d'etat^  Palmer- 
ston gave  his  unqualified  approbation,  which,  of  course, 
Walewski  instantly  wrote  off  to  Turgot  Very  soon  after, 
if  not  before,  Normanby  wrote  him  for  instructions  as  to 
his  conduct  in  the  new  state  of  things.  The  Cabinet  met 
on  the  8th,  and  there  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  in- 
structed to  adopt  a  friendly  but  reserved  tone,  and  abstain 
from  any  expression  of  opinion  one  way  or  another  on  the 

^1  Flahault  told  me  this,  and  that  WalewBki  ought  not  to  have  asked  any 
opinion  of  Palmereton. 
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acts  of  the  President  On  receipt  of  this  lie  went  to  Turgot, 
and  when  he  spoke  to  him  in  the  prescribed  tone  the  French 
Minister  said  he  was  already  acquainted  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  British  Government,  and  he  produced  Walewski's  dis- 
patch informing  him  of  Lord  Palmerston's  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  all  that  had  been  done.  Of  course  Normanby  was 
thunderstruck  at  this  communication,  which  revealed  a  com- 
plete difference  between  Palmerston's  assurance  to  Walewski 
and  his  instructions  to  himself.  Indignant  at  this,  and 
smarting  under  Palmerston's  rebukes,  he  wrote  to  John 
Eussell  and  told  him  what  had  occurred.  When  the  Queen 
learned  what  had  passed,  she  was  disposed  to  insist  upon 
Lord  John's  taking  this  occasion  to  get  rid  of  him ;  out 
Stockmar  very  wisely  advised  her  to  do  nothing,  and  told 
her  that  the  case  was  so  flagrant,  Lord  John  was  almost  sure 
to  propose  it  to  her,  which  was  much  better  than  her  pro- 

Sosing  it  to  him.  She  took  this  advice,  and  accordingly  Lord 
ohn  did  come  to  her,  and  said  this  could  not  be  endured, 
for  it  was  besides  a  breach  of  faith,  and  he  himself  proposed 
to  the  Queen  that  Palmerston  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
Foreign  Office.  About  the  same  time,  too  (on  the  12th), 
the  !Notes  of  the  three  Powers  about  the  refugees  had  been 
presented  to  Palmerston,  and  he  had  never  said  a  word  about 
them.  Then  ensued  the  second  correspondence,  in  which 
there  seems  to  have  been  great  asperity  on  both  sides.  Prob- 
ably Palmerston  never  dreamt  of  any  danger  from  his  con- 
versation with  Walewski,  and  his  surprise  was,  therefore,  as 
great  as  his  indignation.  He  defended  himself,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  and  he  refused  somewhat  scornfully  the 
Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  He  said  that  John  Bussell 
knew  very  well  tnere  were  reasons  why  he  could  not  accept 
it,  and  he  endeavored  to  turn  the  offer  itself  against  Lord 
John,  by  saying  that  it  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  answer  to 
his  charge  of  indiscretion. 

January  Sth. — Graham  came  to  me  last  night  (as  I  am 
laid  up  with  the  gout)  at  a  quarter  past  nine,  and  went 
away  at  twenty  minutes  after  one.  In  the  course  of  these 
four  hours  we  discussed  every  subject  of  interest  that  now 
engages  attention  and,  as  may  he  imagined,  pretty  fully. 
The  Palmerston  catastrophe,  its  circumstences,  merits,  bear- 
ings and  probable  results,  Disraeli,  the  "  Life  of  George  Ben- 
tinck,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  mentioned  a  great  many 
things  about  Peel,  and,  lastly,  the  political  circumstances  of 
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the  Government,  its  condition  and  prospects,  together  with 
his  own  and  those  of  the  party  with  which  he  is  connected, 
or  rather  some  of  the  leading  men  of  it  It  would  be  im- 
possible, even  were  I  so  disposed,  to  give  even  an  ontline  of 
onr  long  conversation.  It  will  be  suflScient  to  preserve  its 
general  features,  and  his  views  on  the  present  state  of 
things.  I  have  never  known  him  so  confidential  and  un- 
reserved, nor  has  he  ever  before  in  his  previous  communica- 
tions with  me  spoken  out  so  entirely.  1  gathered  from  him 
some  things  I  only  imperfectly  knew  beiore  of  John  Eus- 
sell's  proc^ings  with  a  view  to  strengthen  himself.  What 
he  has  done  has  been  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  first 
through  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  then  by  direct  communi- 
cation with  himself.  Newcastle  came  to  Graham  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  in  town  and  told  him  all  that  had  passed. 
Lord  John  had  invited  him  to  take  oflSce,  which  Newcastle 
declined,  and  he  asked  him  to  find  out  what  Sidney  Her- 
bert's disposition  was.  With  regard  to  Gladstone  (whom 
Newcastle  had  alluded  to),  he  had  said  that  he  was  fully 
aware  of  his  great  abilities,  and  should  be  glad  if  it  was  in 
his  power  to  offer  him  oflBce,  but  he  did  not  see  how  it  could 
be  done,  intimating,  with  erpressions  of  respect,  his  dis- 
inclination to  any  connection  in  that  quarter.  With  Card- 
well  it  was  different  He  asked  the  Duke  to  make  a  com- 
munication to  Cardwell,  but  he  would  only  consent  to  convey 
to  Cardwell  that  he  mi^ht  expect  at  some  indefinite  time  an 
offer  to  be  made  to  him.  This  communication,  together 
with  what  was  intended,  seems  rather  strange ;  it  was  to 
this  effect,  that  Lord  Panmure  would  prolwwly  very  soon 
die,  being  very  old  and  very  ill,  and  when  he  died  and  Fox 
Maule  must  in  consequence  quit  the  War  Office,  Lord  John 
would  offer  Cardwell  that  place  and  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
Graham  remarked  that  this  was  a  strange  proposal,  con- 
sidering that  the  life  of  Panmure  (who  has  been  continually 
dying  and  recovering  for  years  past)  is  a  better  one  than  the 
life  of  the  Government,  the  latter  being  the  more  sick  of 
the  two. 

Then  as  to  himself.  The  Duke  said  John  Bussell  had 
asked  him  to  find  out  what  his  (Graham's)  disposition  was. 
He  could  not  say  to  '*  sound  him,"  for  he  had  made  no  use  of 
such  a  term,  though  he  would  do  so  for  shortness.  To  this 
Graham  replied  that  the  best  answer  he  could  make  was  to 
tell  him  what  had  passed  in  September  last,  and  to  show  him 
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the  memorandam  of  Lord  John  to  him^  and  his  in  retnrn, 
which  he  had  never  mentioned  before  but  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  one  other  person^  and  that  the  sentiments  he  had  then 
expressed  he  still  retained.  As  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle  went 
to  Windsor  yesterday,  where  he  was  to  meet  Lord  John  and 
Lord  Lansdowne,  he  will  no  doubt  have  told  them  what 
passed,  and  to-day  at  the  Cabinet  Lord  John  will  have  to 
announce  that  his  attempts  to  strengthen  himself  have 
failed. 

Graham's  opinions  on  the  whole  matter  are  pretty  much 
the  same  as  those  which  Ellice  has  been  circulating  among 
his  friends.  He  thinks  the  present  Government  will  not  get 
through  the  next  session ;  that  weak  and  unpopular  as  they 
are,  and  still  further  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Palmerston, 
and  surrounded  by  dangers  and  enemies  on  all  sides,  they 
must  fall ;  and  he*^does  not  think  that  his  joining  them,  or 
some  of  the  other  Peelites  doing  so,  with  or  without  him- 
self, would  save  them.  It  will  not  do  to  try  and  patch  up 
the  old  garment.  This  Government  must  be  broken  up 
completely,  there  must  be  a  tabula  rasa^  and  then  an  at- 
tempt made  to  construct  another  on  a  wider  and  more  com- 
prehensive plan.  John  Bussell  ought  to  go  to  the  Queen 
and  tell  her  he  cannot  go  on,  and  then  she  ought  to  send  for 
Aberdeen  and  Bussell  together,  and  desire  them  to  set  about 
the  formation  of  a  Government.  I  suggested  it  would  never 
do  to  send  for  Aberdeen  in  this  way ;  it  would  be  taken  as 
an  insult  to .  Palmerston,  and  exasperate  one  h^  of  the 
Whigs  and  render  them  unmanageable.  The  Queen  might 
indeed  send  for  Aberdeen  alone,  and  he  might  decline  every- 
thing for  himself,  refuse  to  take  office,  as  no  doubt  he 
wouta,  but  advise  her  to  send  for  Lord  John  and  Graham, 
and  bid  them  to  form  a  Government.  He  agreed  to  my 
amendment;  acknowledged  the  antagonism  of  Palmerston 
and  Aberdeen  would  make  a  difficulty ;  but  contended  that 
they  should  be  empowered  to  make  a  Government  of  men  of 
Lilieral-Conservative  principles,  of  which  John  Russell  must 
himself  be  the  head  ;  that  it  should  be  understood  that  they 
had  carte  blanche.  Nobody  wi«  to  have  pretensions  or  quasi 
right  to  office  on  account  of  previous  tenure,  but  that  they 
were  to  make  the  best  and  strongest  Administration  they 
could,  takinff  in  any  efficient  men  who  might  be  ready  to 
unite  with  them  on  the  principles  above  mentioned.  He 
thought  the  best  thing  for  the  country  would  be  that  this 
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break-up  should  happen  now,  before  Parliament  met,  and 
the  attempt  at  reconstruction  made,  while  people  were  still 
free  and  uncommitted ;  but  he  owned  that  it  would  be  yery 
difficult  for  John  Bussell,  after  what  had  recently  passed, 
to  take  such  a  course.    He  would  not  do  so  himself  in  his 

Slace,  and  could  not  expect  him  to  do  so.  He  might  in- 
eed  have  consistently  given  the  thing  up  when  he  quar- 
reled with  Palmerston,  because  he  had  always  said,  and 
repeated  it  a  hundred  times,  that  without  Palmerston  he 
could  not  go  on.  But  after  the  Cabinet  had  agreed  to  go 
on,  and  to  support  him  in  what  he  had  done,  it  was  Tcry 
difficult  for  him  without  any  fresh  incident  to  turn  round 
on  them,  say  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  break  up  the 
Government.  I  suggested  this  last  view,  which  he  con- 
curred in.  The  end  of  it  was,  he  said,  that  Lord  John 
would  be  obliged  to  meet  Parliament,  fight  his  battle  as 
best  he  could,  and  he  woald  die  in  the  open  field  with  har- 
ness on  his  back.  This  result,  sooner  or  later,  he  consid- 
ers certain.  As  to  himself,  besides  his  general  objections 
to  Join  the  Government,  he  is  deeply  impressed  with  the 
difficulty  of  the  new  Beform  Bill.  He  could  not,  he 
says,  be  a  party  to  advising  the  Queen  to  announce  in  her 
Speech  that  the  present  system  is  all  wronff,  and  must  be 
amended,  which  he  assumes  must  and  will  be  done.  He 
recurs  again  and  again  to  the  follv  of  having  moved  this 
matter,  ''set  a  stone  rolling"  which  they  have  no  power  to 
stop.  I  differed  from  him  considerably  in  what  seemed  to 
me  the  exaggerated  view  he  takes  of  this  question,  and  said 
I  did  not  see  why  any  such  announcement  need  be  made  in 
the  Queen's  Speech.  But  he  is  evidently  afraid  to  encounter 
and  be  mixed  up  with  this  matter,  on  which  he  feels  deep 
displeasure,  dislike,  and  much  apprehension.  He  spoke 
amicably  of  John  BusseU,  but  was  not  pleased  with  his  send- 
ing George  Lewis  down  to  him,  and  could  not  believe  he  ever 
seriously  expected  him  to  accept  an  invitation  at  that  time, 
and,  he  contemptuously  added,  to  such  an  office ;  and  he 
rather  complained  of  the  formality  and  stiffness  of  Lord 
John's  Memorandum  on  that  occasion.  But  he  appears  to 
have  been  still  more  nettled  at  having  been  ''sounded''  by 
Newcastle  on  the  part  of  Lord  John.  "  Why,"  he  says,  "  dicl 
not  Lord  John  ask  him  to  come  to  Chesham  Place,  and  talk 
the  whole  matter  over  with  him  frankly  ?  "  They  have  had 
so  many  and  such  confidential  and  friendly  communications 
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at  different  times^  that  this  would  have  been  a  most  natural 
and  becoming  course,  or  Lord  John  might  have  spoken  to 
me  about  it ;  but  to  get  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  whom 
he  was  on  no  terms  of  intimacy  or  confidence,  to  "  sound 
him,"  was  not  the  way  he  might  expect  to  be  dealt  with.  I 
think  this  is  a  pretty  faithful  summary  of  the  essential  part 
of  what  passed  between  us  on  this  the  most  important  head. 
H  other  things  occur  to  me  of  any  interest,  1  will  subjoin 
them. . 

January  llth. — Graham  came  to  me  again  last  night. 
He  was  more  gloomy  in  his  expectations,  and  saw  nothing 
but  dangers  ahead.  He  had  seen  George  Lewis  and  told  him 
all  he  had  said  to  me.  George  Lewis  had  seen  John  Russell, 
and  of  course  repeated  it  all  to  him,  and  the  result  was  at  all 
events  amicable,  for  he  told  me  that  Lord  John  had  sent  him 
a  message  by  George  Lewis  to  say  if  he  would  come  to  town 
a  day  or  two  before  Parliament  met  he  would  tell  him  what 
he  was  going  to  do.  He  now  thinks  that  if  this  Government 
is  defeated  and  resigns.  Lord  John  will  refuse  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  formation  of  another,  and  this  might 
again  bring  about  a  fresh  Protectionist  attempt.  He  wavers 
between  his  apprehension  of  Palmerston  joining  the  Protec- 
tionists, and  his  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  alliance 
in  the  teeth  too  of  the  Queen's  antipathy  to  Palmerston ; 
but  he  is  not  at  all  sure  the  next  election  may  not  make  the 
Protectionists  numerically  strong  enough  to  undertake  the 
task  they  failed  in  accomplishing  last  year.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  record  a  conversation  wnich  was  to  a  certain  degree 
a  repetition  of  the  last,  and  without  any  novel  matter.  He 
shakes  his  head  at  the  prospect  of  explanations,  and  thinks 
John  Eussell  will  have  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  making 
out  his  case. 

Then  he  is  moved  by  the  letters  written  by  Lansdowne, 
Grey,  and  Charles  Wood  to  Palmerston  expressive  of  regret 
at  parting  with  him.  It  is  pretty  evident,  that  however 
plausible  may  be  the  scheme  of  a  comprehensive  administra- 
tion, the  personal  predilections  and  antipathies  will  create 
enormous  difficulties.  The  Whigs  generally  hate  the  Peel- 
ites,  and  Graham  especially.  The  reelites  nate  the  Whigs. 
Mutual  dislike  exists  between  Graham  on  one  side,  and  New- 
castle, Gladstone,  and  Sidney  Herbert  on  the  other.  The 
three  latter  are  High  Churchmen  of  a  deep  color,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  mix  them  up  with  any  other  party,  so 
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that  the  Peelite  leaders  are  extremely  divided,  and  the  party 
is  so  scattered  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  party.  The 
Whigs,  who  really  are  a  party,  and,  though  in  a  "state  of 
great  insubordination,  do  generally  consider  themselves  one 
army  and  under  one  chief,  do  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  treat- 
ing with  the  Peelites  on  anything  like  equal  terms.  If  ever 
the  time  comes  I  fully  expect  they  will  all  resist  anv  such 
basis  of  arrangement,  and  that  John  Bussell  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  agree  to  a  Government  being  formed  by  himself  and 
anybody  else.  These  diflBculties  and  causes  of  future  bicker- 
ing looming  in  the  distance  present  themselves  to  me.  I 
only  hope  they  may  prove  visionary. 

There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  sulky  disapprobation 
at  Palmerston's  dismissal,  and  all  sorts  of  stories,  and  as 
many  lies  are  rife  about  it.  The  Palmerstons  affect  modera- 
tion, but  their  rage  and  resentment  overflow  in  every  direc- 
tion. He  puts  a  good  face  on  it,  and  appears  calm  and  cheer- 
ful ;  she  holds  different  language  to  different  people,  but  loses 
no  opportunity  of  getting  up  all  the  steam  she  can  against 
Lord  John.  Meanwhile  Granville  is  doing  well  in  his  office, 
and  the  staff  there,  who  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
Palmerston,  and  are  critical  judges,  think  so.  Cowley  told 
me  he  had  seen  some  of  his  papers,  and  they  were  very  good, 
and  he  particularly  mentioned  one  to  Bussia.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas  has  sent  over  to  say  that  it  is  very  possible  Louis 
Napoleon  may  any  day  be  proclaimed  Emperor,  and  that  all 
the  Powers  were  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  not  to  ac- 
knowledge any  one  of  the  family  as  such,  and  he  begged, 
should  this  event  arrive,  that  we  would  do  nothing  about  it 
without  previous  communication  with  him,  so  that  England 
aad  Eussia  might  act  in  concert.  Granville  replied  with 
great  civility,  and  expressed  a  concurrence  in  the  desire  that 
England  and  Russia  should  act  in  concert,  but  declined  to 
engage  that  this  Government  would  wait  till  communication 
could  be  had  with  Russia,  representing  that  the  news  of  any 
change  in  France  would  reach  London  in  an  hour,  and  the 
official  notification  of  it  in  a  day,  and  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  come  to  some  early  decision,  whereas  a  com- 
munication with  Russia  would  take  several  weeks ;  and  he 
also  pointed  out  that  we  had  a  much  greater  and  more  im- 
mediate interest  than  Russia  in  what  was  passing  in  France, 
and  must  act  for  ourselves  in  certain  cases  which  might 
occur. 
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JantMry  Idth. — Lord  Normanby  came  to  me  yesterday 
to  talk  over  his  affairs.*  No  love  is  lost  between  him  and 
Palmerston.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  frankly  what  he  had 
ever  said  or  done  to  provoke  the  enmity  of  Ix>uis  Napoleon, 
and  he  declared  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  done 
anything  whatever ;  that  he  had  continued  to  live  as  hereto- 
fore with  his  old  friends,  and  that  was  all.  The  President 
had  always  been  as  civil  and  cordial  in  his  manner  as  ever, 
and  if  he  bad  any  enmity  toward  him  he  must  be  a  great 
hypocrite,  as  he  never  testified  any.  When  he  last  saw  him 
he  begged  Louis  Napoleon,  if  he  heard  anything  of  him  that 
he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  complain  of,  that  he  would  tell 
it  himself  frankly.  Louis  Napoleon  replied  that  la  franchise 
was  always  best,  and  he  would.  Napoleon  complained  much 
of  Palmerston,  not  only  for  this  last  affair  but  on  various 
occasions,  when  he  had  given  just  offense  to  France  by  his 
procSdSs.  Normanby  laughs  at  the  notion  of  a  plot,  and 
says  the  best  proof  that  it  was  an  after-thought  is  that  when 
Turgot,  immediately  after  the  coup  cTStat,  gave  him  tlie 
reasons  for  what  the  President  had  done,  he  never  alluded 
to  any  plot ;  and  whereas  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Chamber  to  vote  the  revision  of  the  Constitution 
was  one  of  the  causes,  Turgot  told  him  that  one  cause  was 
their  having  ascertained  that  the  revision  would  be  carried, 
as  the  Reds  were  going  to  vote  for  it.  They  intended  to 
take  this  course,  t^cause  they  believed  that  with  universal 
suffrage  another  Assembly  would  be  returned  of  their  color, 
and  for  the  same  reason  therefore  Louis  Napoleon  hurried 
on  his  coup  diktat, 

January  lUh. — Granville  brought  me  yesterday  a  paper 
which,  by  the  Queen's  desire,  communicated  through  Lord 
John,  he  has  b^n  obliged  to  draw  up.  It  is  a  development 
of  what  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  ought  to  be.  He 
read  it  to  me  that  I  might  criticise  it.  lie  has  not  yet  had 
practice  enough  in  composition  to  write  well ;  but  it  is  clear, 
sensible,  and  right  But  after  all  it  was  a  series  of  common- 
places, for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  nothing  mysterious 
and  abstruse  in  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country,  and  in  the 
substance  of  it  there  can  be  little  or  no  difference  between 

» [The  Marquis  of  Norroaiiby  formally  resigned  the  office  of  Ambassador  to 
Franoe  on  February  21, 1852,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Lord  Granville  as  For- 
eign Secretary  was  to  appoint  the  second  Lord  Cowley  in  his  place.  The  first 
Lord  Cowley,  who  had  been  Ambassador  at  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, died  m  April,  1847.] 
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different  goyemments  or  men.  There  was  not  u  word  in 
Granville's  paper  to  which  both  Palmerston  and  Aberdeen 
might  not  subscribe.  In  diplomacy,  aboye  everything,  (^esi 
U  ton  qui  fait  la  chanson,  and  it  has  been  Palmerston  s  tone 
and  manner  which  have  done  much  more  harm  than  his 
acts ;  they  have  undoubtedly  been  very  often  unjustifiable 
and  offensive  to  a  great  degree ;  but  they  have  been  rendered 
ten  times  more  so,  and,  therefore,  ten  times  more  mischiev- 
ous than  they  would  have  been  by  his  animus  and  his  lan- 
guage. Besides  laying  down  the  rights  and  the  duties  of 
this  country,  which  he  very  properly  states  may  be  resolved 
into  the  moral  axiom  of  doing  as  we  would  "be  done  by, 
Granville  enters  upon  a  new  subject,  and  that  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  personnel  of  our  diplomacy — the  advance- 
ment of  men  of  ability,  and  who  display  qualities  which  will 
fit  them  for  high  posts  abroad.  He  tells  me,  too,  that  he 
meditates  a  system  of  examination,  which  will  no  doubt 
please  the  educational  propensities  of  the  Prince. 

January  Xbth. — I  oined  with  Ellice  yesterday— a  partie 
Carrie — himself,  Thiers,  Mrs.  Grote,  and  myself.*  It  was 
very  amusing.  The  little  man  was  intarissabie,  and  gave  us 
an  account  of  all  that  bad  ha]3pened  to  him  from  toe  mo- 
ment of  his  arrest  to  that  of  his  expulsion  from  Brussels — 
for  such  it  really  was,  though  he  went  voluntarily,  and  the 
Belgian  Ministers  told  him  they  would  not  expel  him  if  he 
chose  to  stay,  and  would  refuse  compliance  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  French  Gx>vemment.  He  has  some  idea  of 
writing  a  narrative  of  the  last  two  months,  and  we  encour- 
aged him  to  do  so.  He  positively  denies  not  only  that  there 
was  any  plot  whatever,  but  that  there  was  any  intention  of 
taking  active  measures  against  the  President ;  they  only  con- 
templated defensive  measures,  and  their  object  was  to  sur- 
round themselves  with  a  military  force  to  protect  the  Assem- 
bly against  the  coup  d^etat  which  the  P^sident  was  medi- 
tating, and  which  he  was  enabled  to  execute  because  they 
were  unprotected.  The  French  troops  will  always  obey  their 
commanders,  and  this  accounts  for  the  complete  success  of 
Louis  Napoleon  ;  but  ''les  pantalons  rouges  **  will  not  fir© 
upon  ^^  d'autres  pantalons  rouges ; "  and  if  the  Assembly  had 
had  its  guard,  the  troops  under  the  order  of  the  Minister  at 

>  M.  Thien  bad  been  oompeUed  to  leave  Franoe  after  the  toup  d^itaiy  bavinir 
been  kept  in  arrest  but  a  few  days.  Uo  repaired  first  to  Brussels,  and  after- 
ward to  London,  where  he  remained  for  some  time.] 
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War  would  not  have  attacked  their  comrades.  Thiers  knew 
of  this  intended  coup  cCitat  for  a  long  time  before  (in  the 
beginning  of  October),  and  told  ns  how  it  came  to  his  knowl- 
edge. M.  de  Lariboissi^re^  son  of  Napoleon's  general^  and  a 
rich  man,  was  sent  for  by  the  President  about  the  end  of 
September.  He  told  him  his  project^  asked  him  to  join  and 
take  office.  Lariboissidre  declined,  and  went  back  to  his 
house  in  the  country.  Being  a  great  friend  of  Thiers,  he 
thought  he  could  not  leave  him  to  get  into  the  scrape  that 
was  preparing  for  him,  and  he  accordingly  employed  a  lady 
who  was  staying  with  him  to  go  to  Pans  and  give  Thiers  a 
Mnty  merely  that  he  had  better  quit  Paris,  or  he  would  get 
into  trouble.  Thiers  knew  perfectly  well  what  this  meant, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  make  his  friends  aware  of  the  danger 
that  was  impending  over  them,  and  to  take  precautions  in- 
stead of  beingcaugnt  " comrae  des  nigauds,*'  as  thev  event- 
ually were.  He  spoke  with  prodigious  contempt  both  of  the 
character  and  the  talents  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

January  28^A. — I  have  had  two  long  conversations  with 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  has  been  very  open  and  commu- 
nicative, though  I  don't  know  that  he  told  me  much  that 
I  did  not  know  before.  He  gave  me  some  minute  details, 
which  were  perhaps  rather  different  from  previous  state- 
ments I  had  heard  and  noted,  but  not  materially  so.  These 
corrigenda  related  principally  to  the  communications  be- 
tween Lord  John  and  Palmerston,  and  are  hardly  worth  no- 
ticing except  for  the  sake  of  circumstantial  accuracy.  He 
said  that  in  the  Kossuth  question  his  first  communication 
with  Palmerston  was  |)ersonal,  and  at  Windsor;  and  on 
Palmerston's  persisting  in  his  intention  to  see  Kossuth,  Lord 
John  wrote  him  a  letter,  and  then  on  getting  his  impertinent 
answer  he  summoned  the  Cabinet  ^ter  the  Islington  dep- 
utations he  wrote  again  to  Palmerston  in  excessively  mild 
terms,  but  took  that  opportunity  of  remonstrating  with  him 
against  his  habit  of  separate  and  independent  action,  and  it 
was  then  he  received  what  he  considered  tantamount  to  an 
engagement  that  he  would  cease  to  pursue  that  course.  It 
was  a  week  after  that,  while  he  was  at  Wobum,  that  he  re- 
ceived from  Normanby  the  information  which  he  conceived 
to  be  a  violation  on  Palmerston's  part  of  the  engagement ; 
and  then  he  said  to  the  Duke  that  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  would  get  rid  of  him.  He  accordingly  wrote  at 
once  to  Palmerston,  recapitulated  his  subjects  of  complaint. 
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and  asked  him  to  authorize  him  to  lay  his  resi^ation  before 
the  Queen.  His  first  step,  therefore,  was  witn  Palmerston 
himself,  and  not  with  the  Queen.  Having  received  the  au- 
thority (which  Palmerston  could  not  refuse),  he  proceeded 
to  communicate  with  the  Queen,  and  the  replv  expressed  the 
great  astonishment  of  both  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince,  as 
they  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  this  difference,  like  all 
preceding  ones,  would  l^  patched  up.  I  told  the  Duke  that 
I  had  reason  to  believe  the  Queen  was  displeased  at  the  offer 
of  Ireland  being  made  to  Palmerston  d  son  insu  ;  but  this 
was  a  mistake.  Lord  John  did  communicate  to  her  imme- 
diately the  letter  he  wrote  to  Palmerston,  containing  not  an 
affer^  out  an  intimation  that  he  would  propose  it  to  Her 
Majesty  if  he  was  disposed  to  accept  it.  This  was  certainly 
the  proper  and  constitutional  course  for  him  to  take.  He 
does,  indeed,  understand  his  duty  in  this  respect,  and  is  very 
different  from  Palmerston  ;  he  never  conceals  anything  from 
the  Queen,  and  invariably  enters  into  her  objections,  admit- 
ting or  refuting  them,  wnen  she  makes  any.  Palmerston's 
way  was  to  make  no  answer  whatever  when  she  made  objec- 
tions ;  to  take  no  notice  of  them ;  a  practice  which  Lord 
John  had  himself  blamed,  and  remonstrated  with  him  upon. 
This,  and  the  still  more  monstrous  habit  he  had  of  treating 
with  contempt  alterations  that  had  been  prescribed  to  him, 
and  sending  dispatches  from  which  the  Queen  or  liord  John 
had  struck  out  certain  passages  with  the  same  restored,  had 
excited  her  resentment  to  a  high  pitch. 

I  find  Normanby  has  been  in  fact  recalled,  though  it  is 
agreed  that  he  is  to  resign  so  as  to  be  let  down  easily.  He 
puts  a  good  face  on  it,  but  is  very  indignant,  and  thinks 
himself  very  ill-used.  His  vanity  is  very  amusing,  for  he 
talks  of  his  great  influence,  and  the  respect  and  considera- 
tion in  which  he  was  universally  held,  when  everybody  knows 
that  there  never  was  an  Ambassador  so  generally  disliked 
and  despised.  It  was  intended  to  send  OlanricainJe  there, 
but  it  was  altered,  I  do  not  know  why,  and  Cowley  appointed, 
to  his  great  delist  and  astonishment,  and  to  mine.  Cow- 
ley, who  was  at  Windsor  the  other  day,  told  me  he  saw  a 
most  curious  and  interesting  paper  there  which  Stockmar 
showed  him.  It  was  a  report  from  Van  de  Weyer  to  King 
Leopold  of  his  interviews  with  the  President  while  he  was  at 
Paris.  He  complained  very  nmch  of  the  English  newspa- 
pers, as  well  88  of  our  Queen's  hostile  feeling  toward  him. 
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Van  de  Weyer  told  him  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  in  a  Con- 
stitutional country  like  England  the  press  spoke  the  lan- 
ifuage  it  did ;  and  as  to  the  Queen's  friendship  for  the  Or- 
eans  family,  his  own  chivalrous  feeling  could  only  approve 
of  her  continuing  to  them  in  their  adversity  the  friendship 
which  had  been  formed  in  their  prosperous  days.  It  seems 
Louis  Napoleon  had  promised  to  leave  Leopold  alone,  and 
not  meddle  with  Belgium,  but  held  threatening  language 
toward  Switzerland  and  Piedmont. 

February  bth.^ — I  might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble 
of  writing  down  a  scattered  and  imperfect  notice  of  the 
Palmerstonian  dismissal,  since  John  Bussell  told  the  whole 
story  on  Tuesday  night.  The  public  interest  and  curiosity 
to  hear  the  "explanations"  were  intense.  Up  to  almost 
the  last  moment  the  confidence  and  the  jactance  of  the 
Palmerston  clique  were  boundless.  At  length  the  moment 
arrived.  In  all  my  experience  I  never  recollect  such  a  triumph 
as  John  Eussell  achieved,  and  such  complete  discomfiture 
as  Palmerston's.  Lord  John  made  a  very  able  speech,  and 
disclosed  as  much  as  was  necessary,  and  no  more.  Beyond 
all  doubt  his  great  coup  was  the  Queen's  Minute  in  1860, 
which  was  absolutely  crushing.  Some  grave  persons  think 
the  introduction  of  her  name  was  going  too  far,  but  it  was 
irresistible.  The  effect  was  prodigious.  Palmerston  was 
weak  and  inefficient,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  was 
taken  bv  surprise,  and  was  unprepared  for  all  that  John 
Bussell  bronght  forward.  Not  a  man  of  weight  or  influence 
said  a  word  for  him,  nobody  but  Milnes  and  Dudley  Stuart. 
The  Queen's  letter  was  decisive,  for  it  was  evident  that  his 
conduct  must  have  been  intolerable  to  elicit  such  charges 
and  rebukes  ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  everybody  that  no 
man  of  common  spirit,  and  who  felt  a  consciousness  of 
innocence,  would  have  brooked  anything  so  insulting.  Such 
a  man  would  have  indignantly  resided,  and  have  demanded 
what  John  Bussell  meant  bv  making  himself  the  organ  of 
such  accusations ;  but  he  submitted  to  them. 

London^  March  26^A. — I  was  taken  ill  before  I  had  time 
to  finish  what  I  was  writing,  and  have  been  laid  up  ever 
since  with  a  violent  attack  of  gout  and  fever,  from  wnich  I 
am  now  slowly  recovering.     Buring  all  the  time  of  the 

>  [PariUment  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person  on  February  8d,  when  full 
explanations  were  (Dpven  by  Iiord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  of  the 
tZBOsactions  related  in  the  preceding  pages.] 
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chaDge  of  Ooyernment '  I  was  in  my  bed,  and  not  allowed  to 
see  anybody ;  but  for  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  able  to 
come  into  my  drawing-room  and  receive  visitors,  who  have 
come  in  great  numbers,  and  of  every  imaginable  variety,  to 
see  me,  so  that  I  have  had  enough  of  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment. I  cannot  pretend  to  write  any  account  of  what  has 
been  passing,  and  not  having  recorded,  as  I  heard  them,  the 
scraps  of  unknown  matters,  1  am  now  unable  to  do  so.  The 
new  Government  is  treated  with  great  contempt,  and  many 
of  the  appointments  are  pitiable.  But,  while  it  is  the  fashion 
to  exalt  Derby  himself,  and  treat  with  great  scorn  almost  all 
his  colleagues,  I  think  Derby  himself  is  quite  as  unfit  for  the 
post  of  Prime  Minister  as  any  of  them  can  be  for  those  they 
occupy.  His  extreme  levity  and  incapacity  for  taking  grave 
and  serious  views,  though  these  defects  naay  be  partially 
remedied  by  the  immensity  of  his  responsibility,  will  ever 
weigh  upon  his  character,  and  are  too  deeply  rooted  in  it  to 
be  eradicated.  His  oratory  is  his  forte,  and  without  that  he 
would  be  a  very  ordinary  man.  His  speeches  since  he  took 
office  have  been  excellent,  and  in  a  very  becoming  tone  and 
spirit ;  but  the  notion,  which  is  generally  entertained,  of  his 
being  so  high-minded  and  chivalrous,  is  a  mistake.  He  is 
not  so  in  j)rivate  life — ^that  is,  in  his  transactions  on  the  turf 
— and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  man  should  be  one  thing  in 
private,  and  another  thinp  in  public,  life. 

The  great  object  of  interest  and  curiosity  this  session 
has  been  Palmerston ;  everybody  anxious  to  see  to  which 
side  he  leaned.  A  short  time  ago  he  evinced  a  disposition 
toward  reconciliation  with  John  Russell.  The  latter  invited 
him  to  his  meeting  at  Ohesham  Place ;  Palmerston  did  not 
:o,  but  was  rather  pleased  at  being  invited  ;  and  soon  after 
ohn  Bussell  went  to  one  of  Lady  Palmerston's  parties,  and 
talked  to  Palmerston  a  good  while.  But  at  this  time  his 
resentment  was  still  unappeased,  for  he  £:ot  Clarendon  to 
hear  all  his  complaints,  and  showed  him  all  the  correspond- 
ence. With  his  usual  unfairness,  he  complained  to  every- 
body of  John  Bussell's  having  so  unexpectedly  sprung  upon 

>  [Oq  February  16th,  Lord  John  brought  in  a  Militia  Bill,  to  which  Palmer- 
ston, who  was  burning  with  a  desire  to  revenge  himsolf  for  ms  dismisBal,  moved 
an  amendment,  which  he  carried  against  the  Government  bj  a  minority  of  nine. 
On  this  Jolin  KusseU  resigned,  and  Lord  Derby  was  sent  for.  The  resignation 
of  the  Bussell  Government  was  announced  to  both  Houses  on  the  Sd,  and 
Lord  Derby's  first  exposition  of  policy  as  Prime  Minister  was  made  on  Febro- 
aiy  27th.J 
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him  the  Queen's  Minute  in  the  discussion  on  his  dismissal, 
and  he  even  did  so  to  Clarendon  ;  whereas,  so  far  from  any 
surprise.  Lord  John  wrote  him  word  three  days  before  that 
he  was  going  to  read  it  in  the  House,  and  owred  him  anj 

Eapers  ho  might  desire  to  have.  Clarendon  asked  him  if 
e  had  not  received  such  a  communication,  and  then  he 
was  force/i  to  own  he  had.  Clarendon,  however,  did  his 
best  to  bring  about  a  renewal  of  their  intercourse,  personal 
and  political.  Palmerston  said  John  Bussell  haa  dven 
him  his  independence,  and  he  meant  to  ayail  himself  of 
that  advantage.  The  Whigs  expect  and  desire  that  he 
will  return  to  them,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  change,  come 
a^ain  into  office,  but  not  the  Foreign  Office,  which  he  says 
himself  he  does  not  again  wish  for.  Derby  offered  him 
office,  which  he  at  once  refused,  on  hearing  that  Protection 
was  not  given  up ;  but  manjr  think  he  will  after  all  join 
Derby,  as  soon  as  this  question  is  finally  disposed  of.  I 
doubt  it,  for  he  would  not  serve  under  Disraeli,  and  Disraeli 
would  hardly  giye  up  the  leadership  having  once  enjoyed  it. 
The  Peelites  sic  together,  all  except  Graham,  who  has  regu- 
larly joined  John  Bussell,  and  sits  beside  him.  Nobody 
knows  what  they  mean  to  do,  nor  which  party  they  will 
eyentually  j[oin.  At  present  Gladstone's  speeches  do  not 
look  like  a  junction  with  Derby,  but  nothing  is  more  possi- 
ble than  that,  as  soon  as  the  great  stumblmg-block  is  re- 
moyed,  they  wiU  go  oyer  to  this  Goyemment,  and  the  lead- 
ers take  office.  They  most  of  them  hate  the  Whi^,  and 
there  is  certainly  no  great,  if  any,  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween them  ana  the  Derbyites,  except  on  the  question  of 
Free  Trade.  Graham  rather  expects  this  result  I  asked 
him  if  he  thought  Disraeli  would  consent  to  resign  the  lead 
to  anybody.  He  thouribt  not,  certainly  not  to  Gladstone ; 
possibly  he  might  to  ralmCTston.     There  are  great  com- 

Slaints  of  Disraeli  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  say  he 
oes  not  play  his  part  as  leader  with  tact  and  propriety,  and 
treats  his  opponents  impudently  and  uncourteously,  which 
is  egregiously  foolish,  and  will  end  by  exposing  him  to  some 
great  mortincation  ;  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  stand 
such  behavior  from  such  a  man. 

London,  May  2d. — I  have  been  for  some  time  past  so 
disgusted  with  politics  and  politicians,  and  have  been  driven 
to  teke  such  a  gloomy  view  of  affairs  and  of  our  prospects, 
that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  resume  my  task  of  noting 
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down  such  matters  as  might  appear  not  wholly  unworthy  of 
being  recorded.  At  last  I  have  resolved  to  run  over  the 
principal  occurrences  of  the  last  few  weeks.  The  Derby 
Government  has  been  sinking  more  and  more  in  public 
opinion.  The  shuffling  and  reserve  of  Derby  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  coupled  with  the  declarations  on  the  hustings  of 
his  adherents,  especially  Kelly,  Solicitor-Gteneral,  and  the 
extraordinary  and  still  unexplained  escapade  of  Walpole  in 
the  House  of  Commons  about  giving  votes  to  the  Militia,* 
have  all  tended  to  bring  them  into  discredit  and  contempt. 
The  Opposition  were  much  elated  at  seeing  the  Government 
in  this  state,  and  in  fact  they  had  a  very  good  game  to  play, 
when  the  petulance,  obstinacy,  and  imprudence  of  John 
Bussell  brought  upon  them  a  disastrous  defeat,  and  set  up 
the  Government  completely.  Without  concert  with  his  fol- 
lowers, and  against  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of  those 
who  were  apprised  of  his  intention,  he  came  down  to  the 
House,  and  opposed  the  second  reading  of  the  Militia  Bill. 
The  fault  was  enormous,  for  the  inconsistency  was  glaring. 
Palmerston  instantly  fell  upon  him  with  the  greatest  acn- 
mony,  and  lashed  him  with  excessive  severity,  carrying  the 
House  along  with  him,  and  evidently  enjoymg  the  oppor- 
tunity of  thus  paying  off  old  scores.  Seymour  spoke  against 
Lord  John,  and  many  of  his  own  friends  and  supporters 
voted  against  him,  so  that  there  was  a  maiority  of  two  to 
one  in  a  full  House.*  Nothing  could  exceed  the  exultation 
of  the  Ministerialists,  but  the  resentment  and  indignation  of 
the  Opposition,  who  saw  all  their  hopes  and  prospects  marred 
by  this  extraordinary  blunder  on  the  part  of  their  chief. 
John  Russell  was  denounced  as  unfit  to  lead  a  party ;  still 
more,  again,  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  (Jovemment.  His  best 
friends  could  not  defend  him,  and,  while  he  has  done  irrep- 
arable damage  to  his  own  political  character  and  influence, 
he  has  thrown  the  Opposition  into  such  disorganization  and 
confusion,  that  it  wUl  be  difficult  for  them  to  act  any  more 
with  union  or  effect.     The  Peelites  are  of  course  disgusted, 

»  [Mr.  Wftlpolc,  the  Home  Secretary  in  Lord  Derby'g  AdmlDistration,  had 
onnounoed  that  he  should  move  on  brinfl^ing  up  the  Militia  Bill  the  inBertion  of 
a  dauBo.  '*  That  any  person  who  shall  serve  in  tlie  Militia  for  two  years  shaU 
be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  county  in  which  ho  resides."  This  proposal  excited 
a  good  deal  of  ridicule,  and  was  subsequently  withdrawn.  The  Militia  Bill 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  7th,  and  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  2l8t 
of  the  same  month.  ] 

s  The  second  reading  was  carried  by  855  to  165. 
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and,  never  liking  John  Kussell,  will  be  less  than  ever  in- 
clined to  form  a  junction  with  him.  Palmerston's  conduct 
in  this  debate  paves  the  way  for  his  joining  Derby  if  he 
chooses  it,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Peelites  will  do  the  same. 

The  probability  of  this  is  increased  bv  Disraeli's  speech 
the  night  before  last,  on  bringing  on  his  £iud^t.  This  was 
a  great  performance,  very  able,  and  was  received  with  great 
applause  in  the  House.  But  the  extraordinary  part  of  it  was 
the  frank,  full,  and  glowing  pane^ric  he  passea  on  the  effect 
of  the  Free-Trade  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  proving  by 
elaborate  statistics  the  marvelous  benefits  which  had  been 
derived  from  his  tariffs  and  reduction  of  duties — ^not,  how- 
ever, alluding  to  Com.  All  this  was  of  course  received  with 
delight  and  vehemently  cheered  by  the  Whigs  and  Peelites, 
but  m  silence  and  discontent  by  his  own  side.  It  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  magnificent  funeral  oration  upon  Peel's 
policy,  and  as  such  it  was  hailed,  without  any  taunting,  or 
triumphing,  or  reproaches,  on  account  of  his  former  conduct 
to  Peel,  except  a  few  words  from  Hume  and  Waklev.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  what  may  be  the  effect  of  this  speech,  but 
it  seems  impossible  that  Protection  in  any  shape  can  be 
attempted  after  it ;  and  it  certainly  opens  a  door  to  the 
admission  of  any  Peelites  who  may  be  disposed  to  join  a 
Conservative  Government,  for  even  their  personal  feelings 
against  Dizzy  will  be  mitigated  by  it.  Graham  has  not  been 
in  the  House  all  this  time,  being  laid  up  with  the  gout  at 
Netherby.* 


>  [Tho  Cabinet  ooiniH>sed 
Earl  of  Derby     . 
Lord  St,  Leonards 
Mr.  Disraeli 
Earl  of  Lonsdale 
Marquis  of  Bolisbury 
Earl  of  Malmesbury 
Sir  John  Pakington 
Mr.  Sponcer  Walpole 
Earl  of  Hardwicke 
Mr.  Herries 
Lord  John  Manners 


by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  1862  consisted  of— 

.  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

.  Lord  Chanoellor. 

.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

.  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

.  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

.  Foreijrn  Secretary  of  State. 

.  Colonial  Secretary  of  State. 

.  Home  Secretary  of  State. 

.  Fint  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

.  President  of  the  Board  of  ControL 

.  First  Commissioner  of  Works.] 
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OHAPTEE   XXXIV. 

The  Trial  of  Strength^Defeat  of  the  GoTernroent— Shuffling  of  Mlnlstors—The  No- 
Popery  Cry — Dusolation  of  Parliament— Character  of  the  Derby  GoTemroent— The 
Ministers— The  Opposition— A  Difflcalt  8itaation— PnbUe  Indifference— Beaalis  of  the 
Elections — Macanlay^s  Election— Poli<7  of  the  Oppo^on— Bcheme  of  a  Coalition  an- 
der  Lord  Lansdowne— Lord  Derby  at  Goodwood— The  Herefbrdshlre  Election — Sir 
James  Graham's  View  of  the  Situation— Death  of  Coont  D'Orsay- Dlfflcolties  of  Beo- 
onclllation— Lord  John  BosAelTs  Position  — A  Divided  Opposition— Lord  Granby^a 
Dissatistectlon— Lord  John  Russell  on  Keform— Lord  Cowley's  Proxy— A  Plan  to 
catch  Lord  Palmenton— Death  of  the  Duke  ol  Wellington. 

London,  May  12ih,  1852.— On  Monday  niffht  came  on 
the  trial  of  strength,  which  the  Opposition  had  determined 
to  have  with  the  Government,  and  which  the  latter  very  un- 
accountably provoked.*  The  leaders  made  great  exertions  to 
bring  the  several  sections  of  parties  together,  and  completely 
succeeded.  The  only  doubt  was  about  the  *^  Brigadiers,"  as 
the  Irish  squadron  are  called,  who  it  was  feared  might  refuse 
to  go  into  the  same  lobby  with  John  Eussell  on  any  terms, 
but  it  ended  in  their  adhesion.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  told 
me  they  hoped  for  a  majority  of  fifty,  therefore  cightynsix  was 
far  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  No  immediate 
consequences  will  follow,  but  it  was  a  severe  check  to  the 
Government,  and  the  more  important  from  the  circumstance 
of  Gladstone's  being  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  Palm- 
erston  voting  with  the  majority.  Derby  affected  indiffer- 
ence, and  said  to  John  Eussell  at  the  Queen's  ball  the  same 
night,  "  What  will  vou  get  by  all  this  ? "  It  will  probably 
accelerate  the  dissolution,  for  which  they  must  now  them- 
selves be  anxious,  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
and  relieve  them  even  for  a  time  from  the  position  into  which 
their  embarrassment  and  all  their  shuffling  and  double  deal- 
ing have  placed  them. 

The  conduct  of  the  Government  is  regarded  with  indig- 
nation and  contempt  by  all  thinking  people,  out  of  the  pale 
of  their  own  thick  and  thin  supporters  ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  make  much  impression  upon  the  country  at  large,  no- 
body appears  to  care  one  straw  about  anybody  or  anything. 
There  is  very  general  prosperitjr  and  contentment,  and  peo- 
ple are  indifferent  about  politics,  and  who  is  in  or  out  of 
office.    There  is  no  public  man  who  enjoys  any  popularity, 

» (The  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  on  May  10th  to  transfer  the 
four  vacant  seats  for  Sudbury  and  St.  AlbaEuia  to  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire and  the  Southern  Division  of  Lancashire.  Mr.  Qladstone  moved  the  pre- 
vious question,  whioli  was  carried  by  234  to  148.] 
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or  has  a  hold  upon  the  regard  or  the  ^ood  opinions  of  the 
masses.  If  Derby  remains  in  power  it  will  be  from  the 
enormous  diflSculty  of  forming  any  other  goremment,  for, 
strangely  enough,  while  a  short  time  ago  everybody  said  a 
Derby  Government  was  impossible,  it  now  appears  to  be  the 
only  government  which  is  possible.  All,  however,  is  eon- 
fusion  and  uncertainty,  and  so  will  remain  till  the  next 
Parliament  meets,  and  the  state  and  relative  strength  of 
parties  is  manifested. 

The  object  of  the  Ministerialists  is  to  catch  votes  by 
representing  themselves  as  Conservatives,  and  creating  as 
much  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  they  can  about  their  inten- 
tions on  the  most  exciting  topics,  such  as  Free  Trade  and 
Popery.  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  under  a  smooth  exterior 
considerable  discord  in  the  Protectionist  ranks,  and  even  in 
the  Cabinet.  Disraeli's  Free-Trade  speech  on  the  Budget 
evidently  gave  deep  offense  to  his  party,  for  he  felt  himself 
obliged  to  make  a  sort  of  recantation  a  night  or  two  after- 
ward ;  and  Derby  took  the  very  unusual  course  of  making  a 
political  speech  at  the  Mansionllouse  dinner,  and  in  it,  with 
much  show  of  compliment  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, did  his  best  to  neutralize  the  Budget  speech  of  the 
latter  by  a  long  and  labored  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
compromise,  which  he  said  entered  practically  into  all  the 
policy  and  even  institutions  of  the  country — all  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  he  meant  to  strike  a  balance,  in  some  protect- 
ive shape,  between  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  in- 
terests. This  speech,  which  was  not  particularly  good,  has 
been  universally  considered  as  a  snub  to  Disraeli. 

Last  night  Spooner  brought  on  his  motion  for  an  inquirv 
into  Maynooth,  when  Walpole  made  a  strong  anti-Maynooth 
speech,  going  much  farther  in  that  direction  than  Derby 
had  ever  hinted  at  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  such  is  their 
language  at  different  times  and  in  different  places,  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  guess  what  they  think,  mean,  or 
intend ;  a  studied  ambiguity  conceals  their  principles  and 
their  policy,  if  they  have  either.  It  would,  however,  look 
as  if  they  meant  to  pander  to  the  ^^ No-Popery"  rage  which 
is  now  so  rife,  and  to  make  the  country  believe  they  intend 
to  give  effect  to  the  passionate  desire,  which  no  doubt  largely 
prevails,  to  attack  the  Catholics  in  some  way.*    This  desire 

>  [The  strong  anti-Catliolio  feeling  which  had  been  exdted  by  the  measure 
of  the  Pope  for  the  establiahment  of  a  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  England  in 
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is  very  strong  and  general  in  this  country,  but  in  Scotland 
it  is  universd.  Aberdeen  told  me  the  whole  country  was 
on  fire,  and  they  would  like  nothing  so  much  as  to  ^o  to 
Ireland  and  tight,  and  renew  the  Cromwellian  times,  giving 
the  Papists  the  option  of  going  to  "Hell  or  Connaught.^ 
As  Ireland  is  equally  furious,  and  the  nriests  will  send  sixty 
or  seventy  members  full  of  bigotry  and  zeal,  all  ready  to  act 
together  under  the  orders  of  Cullen  and  Wiseman,  we  may 
look  for  more  polemical  discussion,  and  that  of  the  most 
furious  character,  than  we  have  ever  seea  before,  even  dur- 
ing the  great  Emancipation  debates. 

Bath,  July  tth. — The  elections  are  now  begun,*  and  a 
few  days  will  disclose  whether  Derby's  Government  will  be 
able  to  stand  its  ground  or  not  Both  parties  are  excessive- 
ly confident,  for  at  this  moment  the  world  may  be  divided 
iSetween  the  8upi>orters  and  opponents  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, thougn  the  latter  will  be  split  into  a  dozen  differ- 
ent factions  when  Parliament  meets.  The  first  act  of  the 
Derby  drama  has  been  curious  enough  ;  they  have  in  some 
respects  done  better  and  in  some  worse  than  was  expected  of 
them.  Derby  himself  has  shuffled  and  prevaricated  and  in- 
volved himself  in  a  studied  and  labored  ambiguity,  which 
has  exposed  him  to  bitter  taunts  and  reproaches,  and  Disraeli 
has  been  a  perfect  will-oMhe-wisp,  flitting  about  from  one 
opinion  to  another,  till  his  real  opinions  and  intentions  are 
become  matter  of  mere  guess  and  speculation.  He  has  given 
undoubted  proofs  of  his  great  ability,  and  showed  how  neat- 
ly he  could  handle  such  a  subject  as  finance,  with  which  he 
never  can  have  been  at  all  familiar ;  but  having  been  well 
taught  by  his  subalterns,  and  applying  a  mind  naturally 
clear,  readv,  and  acute  to  the  subject,  he  contrived  to  make 
himself  fully  master  of  it,  and  to  produce  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  financial  statement  the  excellence  of  which  was 
universally  admitted  and  gained  him  great  applause.  What- 
ever his  motives  were— whether  because  it  was  all  true,  and 
he  could  not  resist  the  force  of  truth,  or  that  he  thought 
that  the  best  opportunity  he  could  find  for  evacuating  an 
untenable  position — he  pronounced  such  a  full  and  unre- 
served panegyric  on  the  results  of  Free  Trade,  and  so  clearly 

1850,  was  kept  alive  by  the  Tories  and  directed  a^nst  the  more  recent  pro- 
visioD  made  by  Sir  BoSert  Peel  for  the  College  of  Maynooth.! 

>  [Parliament  was  prorogued  on  July  Ist,  and  dissoived  unmeiUately  alter- 
wawLJ 
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stated  them  in  detail,  that  his  speech  was  hailed  as  a  prac- 
tical conversioDy  and  as  snch  cheered  vehemently  by  the 
Whigs,  and  received  in  gloomy  silence  by  his  own  people. 
On  subseouent  occasions  he  attempted  to  shuffle  out  of  his 
previous  declarations,  and  as  thej  cannot  afford  to  quarrel 
with  him,  and  a  great  many  are  like  him  and  obliged  to  back 
out  of  Protection  also,  no  schism  has  taken  place.  On  all 
subjects  of  interest  the  Oovemment  have  taken  a  doubtful, 
undecided  course,  and  abstained  from  any  bold  enunciation 
of  principles  and  course  of  action,  always  temporizing,  and 
trymg  to  Keep  up  the  hopes  of  every  party  and  interest  by 
their  ambiguous  language.  On  Maynooth,  on  the  Educa- 
tion Question,  and  the  Privy  Council  Minute,  they  did  this, 
evidently  for  electioneering  purposes  :  afraid  in  one  case  of 
aflrontiug  Protestant  bigotry,  and  in  the  other  wanting  to 
stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  Churchmen  in  their  favor. 

The  appointment  that  created  the  greatest  surprise,  and 
was  the  most  criticised,  that  of  Sir  John  Pakington,  has 
turned  out,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  one  of  the  best.  He  has 
done  his  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  very  fairly, 
has  committed  no  glaHn^  faults,  and  has  a  very  tolerable 
character  in  his  office  for  industry  and  apprehension.  Wal- 
pole,  who  was  thought  one  of  the  most  capable,  has  been  a 
lailure.  He  had  the  folly  to  make  a  strong  anti-Catholic 
speech  on  the  Maynooth  grant,  and  he  got  into  the  ridiculous 
scrape  about  the  votes  to  Militiamen,  which  he  was  forced 
so  awkwardly  to  withdraw  amid  a  storm  of  ridicule  from 
every  quarter,  the  real  history  of  which  has  never  yet  been 
explained.  The  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  appeared 
as  mere  dummies,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  Derby  has 
never  allowed  any  of  them  to  speak,  taking  on  himself  to 
answer  for  every  department  Young  Stanley  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  much  success  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  to 
afford  much  promise  of  attaining  excellence  hereafter,,  at 
least  as  an  orator.  The  Chancellor  has  done  very  well  in  his 
Court,  administering  justice  ably  and  expeditiously,  and 
nolens  aut  volens  he  nas  concurred  in  carrying  through  Par- 
liament some  very  important  law  reforms,  which  will  be 
followed  by  more.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  more 
has  been  done  in  this  way  than  if  John  Eussell's  Govern- 
ment had  not  been  thrown  out.  Lyndhurst  came  out  with 
great  force,  and  his  speech  on  the  Baron  de  Bode's  case 
was  a  masterpiece,  which  was  worthy  of  his  more  vigorous 
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age,  and  drew  general  admiration.  Brougham  has  been 
extremely  quiet  and  reasonable,  devoting  himself  almost 
entirely  to  law  reforms,  and  doing  great  serrice,  acting 
a  very  honorable  and  useful  part.  The  Oppjosition  have, 
on  the  whole,  been  very  moderate  and  forbearing,  with  the- 
sole  exception  of  John  Bussell's  opposition  to  the  Militia 
Bill,  which  was  a  great  blunder,  and  drew  on  hiiii  much 
resentment  and  disgust  on  the  part  of  his  own  friends  and 
adherents.  They  appear  now  to  have  in  great  measure  for- 
gotten and  forgiven  this  unhappy  blunder.  Palmerston's 
course  has  been  thoroughly  eccentric,  and  to  this  hour  no- 
body can  make  out  what  he  is  at,  nor  what  are  the  motives 
and  the  objects  of  his  conduct.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  if 
he  was  aiming  at  a  junction  with  Derby,  but  he  voted  with 
Gladstone  in  his  great  attack  on  the  Government,  and  his 
langua^  has  been  uniformly  that  of  their  opponent,  and  as 
if  he  still  considered  himself  one  of  the  Whig  party,  though 
a  perfectly  independent  one.  He  has  taken  a  pretty  active 
part  during  the  session,  and  a  very  characteristic  one,  sel- 
dom losing  an  opportunity  of  saying  something  spiteful 
about  his  former  collea^es,  and  deming  largely  in  those 
liberal  clap-traps  which  have  always  been  the  chief  part  of 
his  political  stock-in-trade.  He  wound  up  the  session  by  a 
bitter  attack  on  Granville  and  John  Bussell,  when  the  latter 
was  not  in  the  House,  and  the  House  of  Lords  had  ended  its 
sittings,  so  the  former  had  no  opportunity  of  answering  him. 
He  was  quite  wrong  in  what  he  said,  and  so  far  as  Granville 
and  Lord  John  were  concerned  could  have  been  easily  an- 
swered, but  he  broke  out  in  his  old  style  about  foreign  poli- 
tics and  Austria,  all  of  which  was  loudly  cheered  and  greatly 
admired  by  his  Eadical  friends,  but  the  whole  exhibition  re- 
gretted and  blamed  by  the  more  sensible  of  his  own  adher- 
ents. This  speech  proved  that  he  has  ^ven  up  all  idea  of 
returning  to  the  Foreign  Office,  which  indeed  he  professes 
not  to  desire. 

The  above  is  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  recent  short  session  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  different  parties  and  leaders,  presenting  a  very  un- 
satisfactory prospect  for  the  future ;  lor  while  a  more  dis- 
fraceful  ana  more  degraded  Government  than  this  cannot 
e  imagined,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  if  they  fall,  how  any  fresh 
combination  can  be  formed,  likely  to  be  efficient,  popular, 
and  durable.     It  will  be  equally  difficult  to  do  without,  and 
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to  do  withy  John  Russell.  The  Whigs  will  aoknowlcfdge  no 
other  leader  ;  their  allegiance  to  him  is  very  loose  and  ca- 
pricious ;  he  has  lost  his  popnlarity  and  his  prestige  in  the 
conntrjy  and  has  very  little  personal  iuflnence.  Then  the 
unappeasable  wrath  oi  the  Irish  Catholics,  who  will  come  to 
Parliament  brigaded  together,  and  above  all  things  deter- 
mined on  his  personal  exclusion,  will  make  any  Government 
of  which  he  is  either  the  head,  or  the  House  of  Commoni 
leader,  next  to  impossible.  Nothing  in  the  present  balanced 
state  of  parties  can  resist  a  compact  body  of  sixty  or  seventy 
men  acting  together  by  word  of  command,  and  putting  a 
veto  on  one  particular  man.  No  past  services  nor  any  future 
expectations  will  atone  for  the  Durham  Letter,  which  they 
seemed  pledged  to  a  man  never  to  forget  or  forgive.  The 
country  all  tnis  time  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  in- 
difference. The  elections  are  carried  on  by  the  opposite  par- 
ties, but  there  appears  to  be  no  strong  current  of  puolio 
opinion  in  favor  of  or  against  anj  men  or  any  measures. 
While  the  press  thunders  away  against  Derby  and  the  deep 
dishonor  of  his  political  conduct,  the  masses  seem  mighty 
indifferent  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  very  conduct  that  is  im- 
pugned is  principally  his  shuffling  out  of  his  engi^ement  to 
the  cause  of  Protection,  people  only  become  more  indifferent 
from  seeing  that  Free  Trade  is  virtually  safe,  and  so  long  as 
the  great  prosperity  now  prevailing  continues,  the  country 
at  large  does  not  seem  to  care  a  straw  whether  Lord  Derby 
or  Lord  anybody  else  is  in  office.  The  zeal  of  the  party  in 
X>ower  is  always  greater  cmteris  paridus  than  of  that  in  Op- 
position, unless  some  ^reat  object  is  in  agitation  and  at  stake, 
and  the  Derbyites  will  make  more  strenuous  efforts  to  keep 
the  power  they  have  got,  than  their  opponents  will  make  to 
wrest  it  from  them. 

London^  July  %dd. — ^After  passing  a  fortnight  at  Bath, 
I  returned  to  town,  a  fortnight  ago.  The  elections  are  now 
nearly  over,  all  indeed  except  some  in  Ireland.  They  have 
been  on  the  whole  very  unsatisfactory  in  every  respect,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  unpromising  than  our  political  pros- 

EKJts.  The  end  has  b^n  a  very  considerable  gain  to  the 
overnment,  one  with  which  they  profess  to  m  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  they  are  auite  confident  of  being  able  to  defeat 
any  attempts  to  turn  them  out.  In  this,  I  think,  they  are 
right,  for  they  certainly  will  have  more  than  300  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  all  Derbyites,  stauch  supporters,  and 
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movable  like  a  regiment.  The  Opposition  will  number  as 
many,  or  perhaps  rather  more  ;  but  that  is  counting  Whigs, 
Radicals  of  different  degrees,  Peelites,  and  the  Irish  Bri^^e 
—different  factions,  greatly  at  variance  among  each  other, 
and  who  will  rarely  combine  for  any  political  object.  There 
may  be  about  fiftv  or  sixty  people  who  will  not  consider 
themselves  as*  belonging  to  the  Government  nor  to  the 
Opposition,  but  of  whom  the  majoritv  will  probably  support 
the  Government,  except  on  particular  questions.  Disraeli 
boasts  that  he  shall  have  330  followers,  and  that  he  knows 
where  to  look  for  stray  votes.  He  probably  overrates  his 
regular  force,  but  he  will  no  doubt  get  a  great  many  of  the 
neutrals.  The  most  remarkable  and  most  deplorable  feat- 
ures of  the  recent  election  are  the  exclusion  of  so  many 
able  and  respectable  men ;  the  mali^ant  and  vindictive  as 
well  as  stupid  and  obstinate  spirit  evinced  by  the  con- 
stituencies, especially  the  agricultural,  and  their  bigotry 
and  prejudices,  as  well  as  their  total  indifference  to  char- 
acter and  intellectual  eminence.  The  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  their  supporters  has  iMsen  just  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  their  language  in  Parliament :  they 
have  sacrificed  every  other  object  to  fliat  of  catching  votes ; 
at  one  time  and  at  one  place  representing  themselves  as 
Pree-Traders,  and  in  another  as  Protectionists,  and  every- 
where pandering  to  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  the  masses 
by  fanning  the  No-Popery  flame.  Disraeli  announced  that 
he  had  no  thoughts,  and  never  had  any,  of  attempting  to 
restore  Protection  in  the  shape  of  import  duties ;  but  he 
made  magnificent  promises  of  the  great  things  the  Govern- 
ment mean  to  do  for  the  farmers  and  ovmers  of  land,  by  a 
scheme  the  nature  and  details  of  which  he  refused  to  reveial. 
All  those  (comprising  almost  everybody)  who  have  found 
themselves  obliged  to  abandon  Com  Laws,  and  to  subscribe 
to  the  Bi^  Loaf  doctrine,  have  nevertheless  talked  largely 
of  Protection  in  the  shape  of  compensation  and  of  justice 
to  the  landed  interest  by  means  of  fiscal  arrangements; 
and  this  has  so  far  succeeded,  that,  except  in  one  or  two 
counties,  the  farmers  have  been  as  rabid  against  Free  Trade 
and  for  Protection  as  if  the  Government  had  never  renounced 
their  old  Protectionist  principles,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  have  everywhere  supported  the  Derbyite  candidates  from 
a  conviction  that  they  are  to  derive  some  great  though  un- 
explained advantage  from  the  Government.     This,  and  tbo 
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religious  cry,  and  the  utter  insensibility  of  the  constituencies 
to  the  insincere  and  shuffling  conduct  of  the  Ministers  and 
their  supporters,  have  produced  the  strong  party  which  we 
shall  see  established  on  the  right  side  of  the  Chair  when 
Parliament  meets. 

There  are  also  a  good  number  of  people  who  have  sup- 

Sorted  Lord  Derby  nrom  fear  of  a  Radical  alliance  between 
ohn  Bussell  and  Graham  and  the  Manchester  men,  and  the 
dread  of  their  returning  to  power  with  a  budget  of  new 
Reform  Bills,  and  who  really  do  believe  that  this  Govern- 
ment is,  as  it  pretends  to  be,  a  barrier  against  revolution. 
Indeed,  the  only  satisfactory  part  of  this  general  election  is 
the  undoubted  proof  it  affords  of  the  strength  of  the  Con- 
servative element  in  the  country,  and  it  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  should  be  found  all  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
such  a  Government  as  this,  and  associated  with  so  much  of 
ignorance  and  fanaticism.  These  last  qualities,  however, 
are  common  to  both  parties ;  and  if  I  bad  ever  been  im- 
pressed with  any  popular  notions  of  what  is  called  the  good 
sense  of  the  people,  I  should  be  quite  disabused  of  them 
now ;  for  whichever  way  we  turn  our  eyes,  whether  toward 
those  who  call  themselves  Conservative,  or  those  who  claim 
to  be  Reformers,  we  find  the  same  evidence  of  unfitness  to 
deal  with  important  political  c[ue6tions,  and  to  exercise  an 
active  influence  on  public  affairs,  and  on  both  sides  we  are 
disgusted  with  the  profligate  means  employed  by  candidates, 
who  pander  to  every  sort  of  popular  prejudice,  and  in  rare 
instances  have  the  courage  and  honesiy  to  face  them,  and  to 
speak  out  plain  and  salutary  truths. 

The  only  really  creditable  election  is  that  of  Edinburgh, 
where  Macaulay  was  elected  without  solicitation,  or  his  be- 
ing a  candidate,  although  he  did  not  appear  at  the  election, 
and  the  constituency  were  well  aware  that  his  opinions  were 
not  in  conformity  with  theirs  on  many  subjects,  especially 
on  the  religious  ones,  upon  which  they  are  particularly  hot 
and  eager.  Nowhere  else  have  character  or  ability  availed 
against  political  prejudices  and  animosities.  Distinguished 
men  have  been  rejected  for  mediocrities,  by  whom  it  is  dis- 
creditable for  any  great  constituency  to^  be  represented. 
The  most  conspicuous  examples  of  this  incongruity  have 
been  Lewis  in  Herefordshire,  Sir  (Jeoree  Grey  in  Northum- 
berland, and  Cardwell  in  Idverpool.  Pusey  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  Berks,  and  Buxton  was  beaten  in  Essex,  victims 
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of  Proteotionist  ill-hamor  and  rerenge.  Both  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Iat  inferior  men,  who  have  no  other  merit  than 
those  Protectionist  longings  which  they  do  not  pretend 
they  shall  ever  have  the  means  of  gratifying.  The  friends 
of  the  late  Ooyemment  and  all  who  abhor  this  one  are<rf 
coarse  infinitely  disgusted  and  disheartened  at  such  a  state 
of  things,  having  b^n  very  confident  that  the  Government 
would  be  in  a  considerable  minority,  and  that  they  would 
be  powerless  to  go  on  against  a  majority,  which,  though 
scattered,  would  be  overwhelming  whenever  it  could  be 
brought  into  united  action ;  they  are  now  obliged  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Government  will  be  much  too  strong  to  be 
speedily  turned  out ;  and  even  if  this  should  happen,  that 
the  Tories  are  too  strong  to  admit  of  any  other  Government 
being  formed  with  a  chance  of  stability  and  power. 

This  state  of  Parliamentary  parties  has  had  the  effect  of 
reviving  the  resentment  of  the  Liberals  against  John  Bus- 
sell,  as  they  attribute  to  him  and  his  mismanagement  the 
defeat  they  have  sustained  at  the  election  and  the  present 
unpromising  condition  of  the  Liberal  party.  And  the  wisest 
and  most  moderate  men  are  now  only  intent  on  restraining 
the  impatience  of  those  who  woidd  attack  the  Govern- 
ment as  soon  as  possible,  and  are  strenuously  uiging  the 
policy  of  abstaining  from  all  violent  or  vexatious  opposi- 
tion, and  of  giving  the  Ministry  full  leisure  and  opportunity 
of  developing  their  policy  and  proposing  their  intended 
measures  to  the  country.  This  policy  will  probably  be 
adopted,  for  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  John  Bussell 
himself  that  it  is  advisable ;  but  there  is  such  a  strong  feel- 
ing against  him  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  amount 
of  influence  he  may  be  disposed  or  be  permitted  to  exercise 
when  the  principal  men  of  the  various  sections  of  o]:q>osi- 
tion  begin  to  consider  the  tactics  to  be  adopted.  Brooks's 
grumbles  audibly  against  Lord  John,  and  there  is  an  evident 
mdisposition  to  accept  him  again  as  Prime  Minister.  For- 
tescue  came  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  the  other  day,  told  him 
this  feeling  was  ver^  strong  and  prevalent,  and  urged  him  to 
make  it  known  to  his  brother. 

The  object  of  the  malcontents  is  to  prevail  on  Lord 
Lansdowne  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  and  the 
Government,  if  one  can  be  made,  not  objecting  to  Lord 
John's  leading  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  also  the 
object  of  Palmerston,  who  would  join  Lord  Lansdowne's 
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Gabinety  but  would  not  serve  under  John  Bussell,  though  he 
would  not  object  to  serve  with  him.'  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
came  here  to  talk  it  over  with  me,  saying  he  did  not  think 
Lord  John  would  kick  at  this  plan,  but  that  Lord  Lansdowne 
would  never  consent  to  it.  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  Lord 
Lansdowne's  consent  so  impossible  as  he  imagined,  but  of 
course  he  only  could  or  would  agree  to  it  upon  its  being 
urged  upon  him  by  Lord  John  himself,  and  as  the  only  way 
in  which  the  Liberal  party  could  be  united  and  any  Govern- 
ment formed.  We  agreed,  however,  and  in  this  Clarendon 
strongly  concurred,  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  write  to 
Lord  John  on  the  subject  (who  is  in  Scotland),  but  to  wait 
till  he  and  his  brother  meet,  when  the  matter  can  be  talked 
over.  But  even  if  he  should  fully  assent  it  would  only  get  rid 
of  one  difficulty,  and  I  much  doubt  whether  with  such  a  numer- 
ous and  compact  Ministerial  party  and  such  a  divided  Opposi- 
tion, agreeing  only  in  hostility  to  Derby,  and  split  on  almost 
every  great  subject,  it  would  be  possible  to  form  any  other  Oov- 
emment,  much  less  one  with  strong  and  harmonious  action. 
August  2d. — ^At  Goodwood  all  last  week;  glorious 
weather  and  the  whole  thing  very  enjoyable ;  a  vast  deal  of 
great  compmy — Duke  of  Cambridge,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
Duke  of  rarma,  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  father  of  Prince 
Edward.  Derby  was  there— not  in  his  usual  uproarious 
spirits,  chaffing  and  laughing  from  morning  till  night,  but 
cneerful  enough,  though  more  sedate  than  is  his  wont  We 
had  no  political  talk  at  all,  at  least  not  general  talk ;  but  as 
the  party  was  mainly  Derbjrite  they  communed  no  doubt 
among  each  other.  Thev  are  by  way  of  being  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  elections^  and  their  adherents 
predict  a  long  tenure  of  office.  Derby,  half  in  joke  and  half 
m  earnest,  talked  of  something  that  was  to  happen  in  a 
year's  time,  which  he  said  would  probably  see  them  out 
a^n.  It  is  not  yet  admitted  as  a  fact  what  the  gain  to 
Government  is,  nor  what  the  relative  numbers  are,  but  it 
may  be  taken  roughly  at  about  300  Derbyites,  thorough- 
going supporters;  50  or  60  that  cannot  be  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  either  party ;  and  the  rest  divided  into  various 
sections  of  opposition  and  greatly  at  variance  with  each 
other,  except  m  a  common  sentiment  of  aversion  and  deter- 
mined hostility  to  the  Government. 

>  Curiom  that  this  flcheme  wm  eventual^  realized,  not  under  Lord  Lans- 
downe, but  under  Loid  Aberdeen. 
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George  Lewis,  whom  I  saw  jesterday,  gave  me  a  deplor* 
able  account  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  the  con* 
stituency  of  Herefordshire,  enough  to  shake  the  stronffest 
faith  in  popular  institutions,  and  reliance  on  .what  is  called 
the  good  sense  of  the  people.  In  Herefordshire  the  battle 
was  fought  entirely  upon  the  question  of  Free  Trade.  There 
was  no  religious  element  there.  He  was  beaten  by  the 
farmers  and  the  small  proprietors,  men  with  small  landed 
properties,  by  whom  any  diminution  of  rent  was  severely 
felt;  and  by  the  cler^,  who  went  against  him  to  a  man 
because  their  incomes  had  likewise  suffered  by  the  fall  in  the 

Erice  of  CTain  on  which  their  tithe  commutation  is  calcu- 
ited.  All  these  classes  are  animated  with  resentment 
against  Free-Traders,  and  deceiyed  by  the  vague  promises 
of  the  Government  that  some  great  relief  is  to  he  atforded  to 
them  in  some  unknown  shape.  The  small  freeholders  were 
all  for  Lewis,  and  if  they  had  voted  for  him  as  they  had 
promised  he  would  have  gained  his  election ;  but  no  sort  of 
mtimidation  and  violence  was  spared  toward  them  by  the 
lar^e  farmers,  and  they  were  frightened  and  driven  to  forfeit 
their  pledges,  and  to  vote  against  hinu  Their  ignorance,  he 
says,  IS  complete.  They  never  see  a  metropolitan  news- 
pai)er,  and  the  very  little  they  read  is  in  the  local  journals, 
which  only  seem  to  foster  their  prejudices  and  maintain 
their  delusions.  In  many  instances  the  voters  did  not  know 
whom  they  were  going  to  vote  for,  nor  even  who  were  the 
candidates.  They  were  made  to  vote  against  the  Free- 
Traders,  and  sent  to  the  poll  with  tickets  for  the  three 
Protectionists.  Out  of  all  tnis  chaos  and  confusion,  so  much 
delusion,  such  ignorance  and  easily  excited  bigotry,  such 
vague  and  crude  political  ideas  and  wishes,  the  only  wonder 
is  that  a  House  of  Commons  somehow  emerges  and  presents 
itself  which  is  tolerably  respectable  in  character  and  ability, 
and  able  to  discharge  its  constitutional  duties  with  credit 
and  efficiency. 

August  9th. — I  called  on  Graham  on  Friday  and  found 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  with  him.  He  was  exceedingly  de- 
jected at  the  state  of  public  affairs  and  the  result  oi  the 
elections,  which  he  considered  as  more  favorable  to  the 
Government  than  he  had  ever  anticipated  they  would  be; 
thinks  the  amount  of  bribery  and  violence  which  have  pre- 
vailed has  given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  question  of  BaUot, 
for  which  the  desire  is  rapidly  extending,  and  that  it  will  be 
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difficnlt  to  oppose  it  At  the  same  time  he  thinks  the  evil 
and  mischief  of  the  Ballot  enormous,  and  more  dangeroos  in 
its  democratic  tendency  than  any  other  measure  of  reform. 
He  said  he  was  in  constant  and  very  friendly  communication 
with  John  Bussell,  and  he  considers  in  the  eyent  of  a  change 
of  goyernment  that  no  arrangement  will  be  feasible  except 
^    '       him  at  the  head  of  another  administration.     The 


Duke  told  him  there  was  a  scheme  afloat  to  get  Lord 
Lansdowne  to  fcake  the  chief  place,  which  manj  of  the  dis- 
contented Liberals  thought  the  only  plan  by  which  the  party 
could  be  kept  together,  out  Graham  scouted  this  as  impos- 
sible. This  is  what  Palmerston  wants,  because  it  would  re- 
moye  his  difficulty ;  but  Graham  thinks  it  will  be  impossible 
for  any  real  reconciliation  to  take  place  between  John  Bus- 
sell  and  Palmerston,  and  that  there  would  be  so  many  other 
difficulties,  especially  with  Aberdeen,  whom  the  Peehtes  re- 
gard as  their  chief,  that  Palmerston's  return  to  office  at  all  is 
out  of  the  question,  and  he  eyidently  regards  as  no  improb- 
able contingency  a  junction  between  Palmerston  and  Derby, 
which,  as  we  told  him,  was  ^uite  inconsistent  with  the  Ian- 
guage  of  both  Palmerston  and  Lady  Palmerston,  who  always 
iftlked  as  if  he  belonged  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  eyinced  a 
great  dislike  and  contempt  for  the  Derby  Goyernment. 

We  then  talked  ol  the  quarrel  with  America  about  the 
fisheries,  which  Graham  looked  upon  as  yery  serious,  and  he 
contemplates  the  possibility  of  Palmerston,  moyed  by  hatred 
and  riyalry  of  Aberdeen,  making  common  cause  with  the 
Goyernment  and  joining  them  on  the  pretext  of  taking  up  a 
national  question  and  fighting  a  national  battle  ;  but  neither 
the  Duke  nor  I  would  agree  to  this  being  likely.  Graham 
told  us  he  had  had  a  yery  friendly  correspondence  with 
Gladstone,  to  whom  he  had  written  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  election,  and  he  read  Gladstone's  reply,  which  was  yery 
cordial  and  amicable. 

The  death  of  D'Orsay,  which  took  place  the  other  day  at 
Paris,  is  a  matter  not  of  political,  but  of  some  social  interest. 
Nature  had  giyen  him  powers  which  might  haye  raised  him 
to  yery  honorable  distinction,  and  haye  procured  him  eyery 
sort  of  success,  if  they  had  been  well  and  wisely  employed, 
instead  of  the  yery  reyerse.  He  was  extremely  good-looking, 
yery  auick,  liyely,  good-natured,  and  agreeable,  with  con- 
sideraole  talent,  "^tiAste  for,  and  knowledge  of  art,  and  yery 
tolerably  well-informed.    Few  amateurs  haye  excelled  him 
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as  a  painter  and  a  scniptor,  though  his  merit  was  not  bo  spreat 
as  it  appeared,  because  he  constantly  got  helped,  and  hia 
works  retouched  by  eminent  artists,  whose  society  he  culti- 
vated, and  many  of  whom  were  his  intimate  friends.  His 
early  life  and  connection  with  the  Blessington  family  was 
enveloped  in  a  sort  of  half  mystery,  for  it  was  never  exactly 
known  how  his  ill-omened  marriage  was  brought  about :  bat 
the  general  notion  was,  that  Lord  Blessin^n  and  iiady 
Blessington  were  equdly  in  love  with  him,  and  it  is  certain 
that  his  influence  over  the  Earl  was  unbounded.'  Whatever 
his  relations  may  have  been  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  he  at 
all  events  devoted  his  whole  life  to  her,  and  employed  all  his 
faculties  in  making  Oore  House,  where  they  resided  together 
for  many  years,  an  attractive  and  agreeable  abode.  His  ex- 
travagance at  one  period  had  plunged  him  into  inextricable 
difficulties,  from  which  neither  his  wife's  fortune,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  was  sacrificed,  nor  the  pecuniary  aid  of  mends 
on  whom  he  levied  frequent  contributions,  were  sufficient  to 
relieve  him,  and  for  some  jears  he  made  himself  a  prisoner  at 
Gore  House,  and  never  stirred  beyond  its  four  walls,  except 
on  a  Sunday,  to  avoid  being  incarcerated  in  a  more  irksome 
confinement.  Nothing,  however,  damped  his  gayety,  and  he 
procured  the  enjoyment  of  constant  society,  ana  aevoted  him- 
self assiduously  to  the  cultivation  of  his  talent  for  painting 
and  sculpture,  for  which  he  erected  a  studio  in  the  garden. 
He  was  extremely  hospitable,  and  managed  to  collect  a  society 
which  was  very  miscellaneous,  but  included  many  eminent  and 
remarkable  men  of  all  descriptions,  professions,  and  countries, 
so  that  it  was  always  curious  and  often  entertaining.  Foreign- 
ers of  all  nations  were  to  be  met  with  there,  especially  exues 
and  notabilities  of  any  kind.  He  was  the  fnend  oi  Louis 
Napoleon  and  the  friend  of  Louis  Blanc,  both  of  whom  at  dif- 
ferent times  I  met  at  Gore  House.  He  had  a  peculiar  talent  for 
drawing  people  out,  and  society  might  have  been  remarkably 
agreeable  there  if  the  lady  of  the  house  had  contributed 
more  to  make  it  so.  Of  course  no  women  ever  went  there, 
except  a  few  who  were  in  some  way  connected  with  D'Orsay 

1  [It  was  Lord  Blessinj^n  who  induced  Alfred  B'Oreay,  then  a  very  young 
man,  to  throw  up  his  commission  in  the  Guards  of  the  King  of  France  (for 
whion  the  French  never  forgave  him),  and  to  become  a  member  c€  the  Blefl0ing<- 
ton  fiunilv.  This  was  done  with  a  formal  promise  to  the  Counf  a  fiimily  that 
he  shonla  be  provided  for,  and  a  marriage  was  accordingly  brought  about  be- 
tween him  and  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lord  Blessington  by  his  first 
marriage,  which  turned  out  very  iU.J 
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and  LbAj  Biessington ;  and  exotic  personages^  emch  as  Ma- 
dame Ooiccioliy  who  liyed  with  them  whenerer  she  came  to 
England.  There  never  was  a  foreigner  who  so  completely  r- 
took  root  in  England  as  D'Orsay,  except  perhaps  the  Bns- 
sian  Matusoewitz.  He  spoke  and  wrote  I^glish  perfectly, 
and  he  thoroughly  understood  the  country.  He  was  always 
hdiouling  the  crude  and  absurd  notions  which  his  own  coun- 
trymen formed  of  England  ;  they  came  here,  and  after  pass- 
ing a  few  weeks  in  scampering  about  seeing  sights,  they 
fancied  they  thoroughly  understood  the  genius  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  and  talked  with  a  pretension  and 
vain  complaoencv  which  D'Orsay  used  to  treat  with  excessive 
contempt,  and  lash  with  unsparing  ridicule.  He  had  in 
fact  become  thoroughly  Englisn  in  tastes,  habits,  and  pur- 
suits ;  his  antecedent  Ufe,  his  connection  wifch  Lady  Bles- 
sington,  and  the  vague  but  prevalent  notion  of  his  profligate 
anof  immoral  character,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  obtain 
admission  into  the  best  society,  but  he  managed  to  gather 
about  him  a  miscellaneous  but  numerous  assemblage  of  per- 
son^es  not  fastidious,  or  troubled  by  any  scruples  of  a  re- 
fined morality,  which  made  Gore  House  a  considerable  social 
notability  in  its  way.  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham  were  con- 
stant guests  ;  the  Bulwers,  Landseer,  Macrei^y,  all  authors^ 
artists,  and  men  eminent  in  any  liberal  profession,  mixed 
with  strangers  of  every  country  and  color ;  and  D'Orsay's 
fiishionable  associates  made  the  house  a  very  gay  and  often 
agreeable  resort.  Whatever  his  faults  mav  have  been,  and 
his  necessities  made  him  unscrupulous  and  indelicate  about 
money  matters,  he  was  very  obliging,  good-natured,  and 
serviable ;  partly  from  vanity  and  ostentation,  but  also  in 
great  measure  from  humane  motives,  he  was  always  putting 
faimself  forward  to  promote  works  of  charity  and  benencence, 
and  he  exerted  idl  the  influence  he  possessed,  which  was  not 
inconsiderable,  to  assist  distressed  genius  and  merit  in  every 
class.  He  was  very  anti-Orleanist  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  though  his  connections  were  Legitimist,  his 
personal  sympathies  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, with  whom  he  had  considerable  intimacy  here,  and 
whose  future  greatness  he  always  anticipated  and  predicted. 
When  the  derangement  of  La^  Bleesinffton's  afibirs  broke 
u|>  the  establishment  at  Gore  House,  ana  compelled  her  te 
migrate  to  Paris,  D'Orsay  naturally  expected  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  Louis  Niq>oleon  would  lead  to  some  good  iq)point* 
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ment  for  himfielf ,  and  he  no  doubt  was  deeply  mortified  at 
not  obtaining  any,  and  became  a  frondeur  in  conseqnence. 
It  was,  however,  understood  that  the  President  wisned  to 
give  him  a  mission,  and  he  certainly  was  very  near  being 
made  Minister  at  Hanover,  bat  that  the  French  Ministers 
would  not  consent  to  it.  He  was  unpopular  in  France  and 
ill-looked  upon,  in  consequence  of  having  quitted  the  army 
when  ordered  on  active  service,  in  what  was  considered  a 
discreditable  manner,  and  consequently  his  social  position 
at  Paris  was  not  near  so  good  as  that  which  he  enjoyed  in 
England,  though  it  was  of  the  same  description,  as  he  lived 
chiefly  with  authors,  artists,  and  actors,  or  rather  actresses ; 
but  a  short  time  ago,  when  the  President  was  become  omnip- 
otent and  could  dispense  his  patronage  and  his  favors  as  be 
pleased,  he  created  a  place  for  D'Orsay  connected  with  the 
Department  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  exactly  suited  his  taste, 
ana  would  have  made  the  rest  of  his  life  easy,  if  he  had  con- 
tinued to  live,  and  his  patrpn  continued  to  reign. 

August  11th, — ^A  great  deal  of  communication  has  been 
taking  place  between  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Clarendon,  and 
Graham,  who  are  all  in  town,  and  between  them,  by  corre- 
spondence, and  John  Russell,  Lansdowne,  Grey,  and  oth- 
ers ;  the  result  of  the  whole  exhibiting  a  deplorable  state  of 
disunion  and  disorganization  in  the  Liberal  party,  and  the 
prospect  of  enormous  and  apparentlv  irreconcilable  difficul- 
ties when  they  come  together.  John  Bussell  and  Gn^am 
are  upon  very  intimate  and  cordial  terms,  and  so  are  Lord 
John  and  Aberdeen.  The  Whigs  are  divided,  some  being 
entirely  for  John  Bussell,  while  others,  still  resenting  his 
past  conduct,  and  many  personally  dissatisfied  with  him,  are 
strongly  opposed  to  his  being  again  Prime  Minister.  The 
Peelites,  Graham  thinks,  womd  not  consent  to  join  a  gov- 
ernment of  which  he  was  to  be  at  the  head.  The  object  of 
Fortescue  and  others  is  to  reconstitute  the  Whiff  party  with 
additions,  and  Lansdowne  at  the  head  of  it.  In  the  course 
of  a  verjr  friendly  and  frank  correspondence  Graham  has 
lately  intimated  to  Lord  John  the  objections  that  might  be 
raised  in  certain  quarters  to  his  being  again  Prime  Minister, 
to  which  he  responded  without  any  anger,  but  said  he  had 
long  ago  made  up  his  mind  not  to  belong  to  any  Government 
unless  ne  was  replaced  in  his  post,  and  that  he  should  con- 
sider it  "  a  degradation  "  to  accept  any  other ;  but  if  a  Lib- 
eral Government  was  formed  under  another  chief  he  would 
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give  it  every  aid  in  his  power.  Graham  combated  the  idea 
of  its  being  any  degradation  to  take  another  office,  and  give 
way  to  another  chief,  if  circnmstances  imperatively  demand- 
ed snch  a  sacnfice  of  him,  and  said  it  could  be  no  degrada- 
tion to  him  to  be  what  Mr.  Fox  was  in  1806,  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  wrote  to  Lord  John  on  the  same  topic,  and 
told  him  what  he  had  heard  from  different  quarters ;  but 
Lord  John  took  it  ill,  and  wrote  a  much  crosser  letter  than 
he  did  to  Graham,  so  that  it  is  evident  the  question  of  head- 
ship will  itself  be  very  difficult  to  arrange. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  Kef  orm  in  Parliament.  To 
this  John  Bussell  is  entirely  and  irrevocably  committed,  and 
Graham  thinks  he  can  return  to  office  on  no  other  terms, 
while  Lansdowne  and  several  of  the  leading  Whigs  are  ve- 
hement! v  opposed  to  it,  and  the  former  would  certainly  not 
accept  the  office  of  Premier,  probably  not  ioin  the  Govern- 
ment at  all,  except  on  an  understanding  that  there  should 
be  no  Reform  at  all,  or  a  measure  infinitely  less  than  John 
Bussell  is  committed  to.  Then  Palmerston  is  against  Re- 
form, and  the  Peelites  are  divided  or  undecided  about  it. 
Newcastle  would  ffo  with  John  Russell  and  be  a  Reformer  ; 
Gladstone  and  Sidney  Herbert  might  probably  go  the  other 
way.  The  Whig  party  are  divided  also,  and  1  own  I  do  not 
see  how  any  other  Government  could  by  possibility  be  formed 
which  could  obtain  Liberal  support  enough  to  stand,  and 
yet  agree  on  this  question.  In  tne  event  of  a  change  another 
election  would  be  indispensably  necessary ;  and  if  the  ques- 
tion of  Reform  was  to  be  the  one  put  before  the  country  for 
its  decision,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  the  country  would  de- 
cide against  it.  Most  assuredly  at  the  recent  election  "  Re- 
form '^ found  no  very  extensive  favor  among  the  constituen- 
cies, and  a  &:ood  deal  of  Derby's  popularity  arose  from  the 
notion  that  his  is  a  Conservative  Government,  and  a  barrier 
arainst  revolutionary  measures.  At  this  moment,  while 
there  is  a  general  prosperity  and  content,  the  country  is  in 
a  Conservative  humor,  and  does  not  wish  for  organic  changes, 
nor  will  it  wish  for  any  such  until  pressure  or  distress  of 
some  sort  shall  occur,  wnen  it  might  be  excited  and  deluded 
into  a  desire  for  novelties.  What  public  opinion  requires  is 
reform  of  the  law,  and  those  amendments  of  an  administra- 
tive kind  which  lead  to  practical  results  intelligible  to  all, 
and  these  the  Derby  Government  may  give  the  people,  and 
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will  do  80  if  they  are  wise.  This  (roverDinent  is  certainly  on 
the  whole  rather  popular  than  not,  and  its  amhiguoos  and 
insincere  conduct  ha^  failed  to  discredit  it  with  those  who 
were  fayorable  to  its  advent  to  power.  It  has  ^t  the  whole 
bodjr  of  the  agriculturists,  all  the  Church,  and  a  large  pro- 

Sortion  of  the  wealthy  middle  classes  on  its  side,  at  least  300 
eyoted  adherents  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  Oppo- 
sition in  a  state  of  disunion,  without  a  leader,  and  full  of 
personal  antipathies,  and  incompatible  objects,  opinions,  and 
pretensions.  A  more  hopeless  fix  I  never  recollect  If  this 
Government  were  better  composed,  and  its  members  had 
more  experience  and  ability,  and  higher  principles,  it  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  itself  against  such  a  dis- 
cordant Opposition;  but  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  it  seems 
probable  that  they  will  create  great  reverses  for  themselves 
by  their  blunders,  and  by  the  disgust  which  their  dishonesty 
has  given,  and  will  give,  to  some  of  the  more  consistent  or 
more  obstinate  of  their  own  friends. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  confided  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
the  other  day  that  he  is  very  uneasy  about  Granby,  who  is 
extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  course  the  Government  is 
taking,  and  much  inclined  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings 
and  opinions.  His  father  has  doqe  his  best  to  pacify  him, 
but  finds  him  very  difficult  to  move.  The  Duke  of  Rutland 
remonstrated  that  he  would  seriously  injure  the  Government 
he  wafi  attached  to,  and  his  own  brother,  who  was  a  member 
of  it ;  to  which  he  replied  he  would  not  abstain  from  attack- 
ing his  own  brother  if  he  chose  to  desert  the  principles  he 
hm  always  maintained.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  told  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  he  thought  Granby's  feelings  did  him 
^reat  credit ;  that  though  his  conclusions  were  unsound, 
his  conscientious  adherence  to  the  principles  he  had  always 
avowed,  and  still  maintained,  were  very  honorable  to  him, 
and  so  he  should  tell  him  when  he  saw  him.  This  schism 
is  important,  and  if  they  cannot  muzzle  Granby  will  prove 
very  injurious  to  the  Government;  but  I  suppose  they 
will  talk  him  over  before  Parliament  meets,  as  they  have 
done  so  many  others.  Meanwhile  in  the  midst  of  such  con- 
fusion and  difficulty  as  the  Liberal  cause  is  involved  in, 
John  Russell  has  taken  one  step  toward  clearing  the  way, 
for  he  has  requested  Aberdeen  to  communicate  with  Glad- 
stone, Newcastle,  and  Sidney  Herbert,  and  ascertain  what 
their  disposition  is  concerning  a  junction,  and  what  their 
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Tiews  are.  This  may  probably  lead  to  something  one  way  or 
another. 

August  28^A. — I  went  to  Bolton  Abbey  for  two  days  be- 
fore York  races,  then  to  Nun  Appleton  for  tbem ;  since  that 
to  Brocket,  and  back  to  town.  !Found  nothing  new  excei)t  a 
letter  &om  John  Russell  to  Olarcaidon,  the  contents  of  which 
greatly  surprised  Clarendon  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  he 
said  in  reference  to  Beform  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  insist 
on  disfranchisement,  and  certainly  should  not  propose  it 
against  the  opinion  and  wishes  of  many  of  his  friends.  For 
this  moderation  and  concession  tiiey  were  not  prepared.  The 
great  question  for  the  Liberal  party  to  decide  now  is,  whether 
they  shall  propose  any  amendment  to  the  Address,  and  John 
Ru^U  ana  Ohailes  Wood  both  think  this  should  not  be  done 
without  absolute  necessity,  but  that  if  anything  is  said  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  indicative  of  Protectionist  intentions,  or  any 
Jur  thrown  on  Free  Trade,  then  they  cannot  avoid  some  af- 
firmatiye  expression  of  their  own  principles  and  of  the  bene- 
fits resulting  from  them  ;  but  nothing  will  be  decided  on  till 
Parliament  meets  and  they  know  what  Derby  is  ^oing  to  do. 
They  have  made  Granby  Lord-Ideutenant  of  Lmcolnshire, 
which  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  stopping  his  mouth,  if 
it  does  not  remove  his  discontent. 

Lord  Cowley  has  been  to  me  to  consult  me  about  a  com- 
munication he  has  had  from  Lord  Derby  relating  to  his 
proxy,  which  Derby  has  desired  to  have  placed  in  his  hands. 
Cowley,  who  accepted  the  jjost  at  Paris  from  the  late  (Jovem- 
ment  on  the  express  condition  that  it  should  not  be  a  politi- 
cal appointment,  be  not  being  bound  to  support  them  m  the 
House  of  Lords,  justly  thinks  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
that  understanding  if*^he  were  now  to  join  this  Government 
and  give  them  his  proxy,  and  he  has  declined  to  do  so.  He 
had  an  interview  with  Derby,  and  told  him  all  this.  Derby 
took  it  ill,  drew  up  and  said  he  thought  this  a  difiFerent  case, 
and  that  he  ought  to  give  him  the  proxy.  He  added  that  he 
was  placed  in  a  very  difficult  position,  not  even  knowing  that 
he  had  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  he  consid- 
ered this  the  last  chance  of  establishing  a  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment in  this  country  he  felt  bound  to  make  every  exertion 
to  maintain  himself  in  power,  and  he  intimated  as  much  as 
that  on  his  consent  to  give  his  proxy  would  depend  his  re- 
taining the  Embassy.  Cowley  and  I  concocted  a  letter  to 
Derby,  in  which  he  gave  his  reasons  for  declining  to  do  this, 
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bnt  that  he  would  place  it  in  the  Dake  of  Wellington's  hands. 
This  is  not  of  much  importance ;  but  it  evinces,  from  Der* 
b/s  tone  as  well  as  conauct,  a  sense  of  insecurity  and  diffi- 
cult as  to  his  position  greater  than  I  thought  he  felt 

Mellish  of  tne  Foreign  Office  told  me  the  other  day  that 
Lord  Malmesbury  h&d  one  very  good  quality,  firmness ;  that 
his  firmness  broujght  about  the  settlement  of  the  Danish 
Question,  and  in  the  office  he  was  eyidently  resolyed  to  main- 
tain his  own  authority.  He  said  he  had  seen  Malmesbury 
Sut  down with  great  tact,  when  the  other  showed  a 
isposition  to  take  upon  himself.  The  fact  is,  he  is  not  an 
incapable  man  at  all,  though  inexperienced  to  the  greatest 
degree. 

August  31st — To  Brocket  with  Clarendon  on  Saturday, 
and  came  back  yesterday.  Before  I  went,  I  saw  Graham, 
and  found  him  fully  persuaded  that  a  change  is  about 
to  take  place  in  the  Government,  which,  if  it  occurs,  he 
fancies  be  has  indirectly  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about.  He  said  that  Gombum  came  to  him  the  other  day 
aud  told  him  Walpole,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  Goulbum's, 
is  very  sick  of  his  office,  and  annoyed  at  the  mess  he  has 

got  into  about  the  Militia ;  that  he  wanted  very  much  to  be 
olicitor-Gteneral  originally,  and  that  he  now  finds  himself 
thrown  out  of  his  profession  of  the  law,  and  holding  a 
situation  which  he  may  lose  any  day.  Graham  said.  Why 
does  not  he  take  the  vacant  Vice-Chancellorship  ?  and  Derby 
may  offer  the  Home  Secretaryship  to  Palmerston,  who  is  the 
man  (if  any  can)  to  get  them  out  of  the  Militia  difficulty. 
Goulbnm  seemed  to  catch  at  this  suggestion,  and  Graham 
has  no  doubt  lie  suggested  it  to  Walpole ;  and  he  has  entirely 
persuaded  himself  that  the  arrangement  will  take  place. 
He  says  Disraeli  would  concede  the  lead  to  Palmerston,  and 
as  Palmerston  would  only  join  on  Protection  being  formally 
abandoned,  it  would  give  Derby  a  capital  opportunity  of 
giving  it  up  and  of  satisfying  his  party  by  giving  them 
Palmerston,  and  with  him  a  secure  tenure  of  office.  He 
says,  if  Palmerston  joined,  Gladstone  would  probably  follow, 
and  then  they  would  have  a  strong  (rovernment;  all  the 
Consenratives  opposed  to  Reform  would  rally  round  it,  and 
they  would  be  able  to  go  on.  Clarendon  and  I  talked  it 
over,  aud  without  arriving  at  Graham's  conclusionB,  we 
both  agreed  that  this  arrangement  was  not  improbable.  It 
seems  to  be  the  interest  both  of  Derby  and  Palmerston  to 
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make  it ;  and  if  Protection  sfaonld  be  given  up,  there  appears 
no  difference  between  tbeniy  for  Palmerston  is  a  strenn- 
oos  Anti-Beformen  It  seems  John  Bossell  has  written  to 
Graham  in  the  same  terms  as  to  CSlarendon,  and  said  he 
would  not  propose  any  disfranchisement  without  the  assent 
of  his  Whig  friends.  Graham  sent  him  a  letter  of  Joe 
Parke's  in  which  that  worthy  said  the  Badicals  were  well 
disposed  toward  Lord  John,  and  he  sketehed  the  sort  of 
Beiorm  Bill  that  ought  to  be  proposed,  to  which  Lord  John 
wrote  rather  a  lofty  answer,  and  m  a  more  peremptory  style 
than  Graham  liked.  The  truth  is  he  is  in  this  fix,  that  ne 
cannot  do  much  without  offending  the  Whigs,  nor  little 
without  alienating  the  Badicals ;  nor  do  I  see  how  this  diffi- 
culty is  te  be  got  over. 

Jjondony  September  IBM. — It  was  at  Doncaster  on  Wednes- 
day morning  last  that  I  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
death,  whicn  at  first  nobody  belieyed,  but  they  speedily 
telegraphed  te  London,  and  the  answer  proved  that  the  re- 
port was  correct.  Doncaster  was  probably  the  only  place  in 
the  kingdom  where  the  sensation  caused  by  this  event  was 
not  absorbing  and  profound  ;  but  there,  on  the  morning  of 
the  St  Leger,  most  people  were  too  much  occupied  with 
their  own  concerns  to  bestow  much  thought  or  lamentation 
on  this  great  national  loss.  Everywhere  else  the  excitement 
and  r^ret  have  been  unexampled,  and  the  press  has  been 
admirable,  especially  the  Times,  the  biographical  notice  and 
article  in  which  paper  were  both  composed  manv  months 
a^o,  and  shown  to  me.  Indeed,  the  notices  of  the  Duke  and 
the  characters  drawn  of  him  have  been  so  able  and  elaborate 
in  aU  the  newspapers,  that  they  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be 
said.  StiU,  there  were  minute  traits  of  character  and  pecul- 
iarities about  the  Duke  which  it  was  impossible  for  mere 
public  writers  and  men  personally  unacquainted  with  him  to 
seize,  but  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  which  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  form  a  just  and  complete  conception  of  the 
man.  In  spite  of  some  foibles  and  faults,  he  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  a  very  great  man — the  only  great  man  of  the  present 
time — and  comparable,  in  point  of  greatness,  to  the  most 
eminent  of  those  who  have  lived  before  him.  His  greatness 
was  the  result  of  a  few  striking  qualities — a  perfect  simpli- 
city of  character  without  a  particle  of  vanity  or  conceit,  but 
with  a  thorough  and  strenuous  self-reliance,  a  severe  truth- 
fulness, never  misled  by  fancy  or  exaggeration,  and  an  ever* 
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abiding  sense  of  duty  and  obligation  which  made  him  the 
humblest  of  citizens  and  most  obedient  of  snbieots.  The 
Grown  neyer  possessed  a  more  faithful,  deyoted,  and  dis- 
interested subject  Without  personal  attachment  to  any  of 
the  monarchs  whom  he  seryed,  and  fully  understanding  and 
appreciating  their  indiridual  merits  and  demerits,  he  alike 
reyerenced  their  great  office  in  the  persons  of  each  of  them, 
and  would  at  any  time  haye  sacrinced  his  ease,  his  fortune, 
or  his  life,  to  serre  the  Soyereign  and  the  State.  Passing 
almost  his  whole  life  in  command  and  authority,  and  re- 
garded with  uniyersid  deference  and  submission,  his  bead 
was  neyer  turned  by  the  exalted  position  he  occupied,  and 
there  was  no  duty,  howeyer  humble,  he  would  not  haye  been 
ready  to  undertake  at  the  bidding  of  his  lawful  superiors, 
whose  behests  he  would  neyer  haye  hesitated  to  obey.  Not- 
withstanding his  age  and  his  diminished  strength,  he  would 
most  assuredly  haye  gone  anywhere  and  haye  accepted  any 
post  in  which  his  personal  assistance  might  haye  been 
essential  to  the  safety  or  advantage  of  the  realm.  He  had 
more  pride  in  obejring  than  in  commanding,  and  he  neyer 
for  a  moment  considered  that  his  great  position  and  eleya- 
tion  aboye  all  other  subjects  released  him  from  the  same 
obligation  which  the  humblest  of  them  acknowledged.  He 
was  utterly  deyoid  of  personal  and  selfish  ambition,  and 
there  neyer  was  a  man  whose  greatness  was  so  thrust  upon 
him.  It  was  in  this  dispassionate  unselfishness,  and  sense 
of  duty  and  moral  obligation,  that  he  was  so  superior  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who,  with  more  genius  and  fertility  of 
inyention,  was  the  slaye  of  his  own  passions,  unacquainted 
with  moral  restraint,  indifferent  to  the  well-being  and  hap- 
piness of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  and  who  in  pursuit  of  any 
objects  at  which  his  mind  grasped  trampled  under  foot 
without  remorse  or  pity  all  divine  and  human  laws,  and  bore 
down  every  obstacle  and  scorned  every  consideration  which 
opposed  themselyes  to  his  absolute  and  despotic  will.  The 
Duke  was  a  good-natured  but  not  an  amiable  man  ;  he  had 
no  tenderness  in  his  disposition,  and  neyer  eyinced  much 
affection  for  any  of  his  relations.  His  nature  was  h«4,  and 
he  does  not- appear  to  have  had  any  real  lUffection  for  any- 
body, man  or  woman,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  to  whom  he  probably 
was  attached,  and  in  whom  he  certainly  c<mflded.  Domestic 
enjoyment  he  neyar  possessed,  and,  as  nis  wife  was  intolerar 
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ble  to  him,  though  he  always  kept  on  decent  terms  with 
her,  at  least  ostensibly,  he  sought  the  pleasure  of  women's 
society  in  a  yariety  of  capricious  liaisons^  from  which  his  age 
took  oif  all  scandal :  these  he  took  np  or  laid  aside  and 
changed  as  fancy  and  inclination  prompted  him.  His  inti- 
mate friends  and  adherents  nsea  to  smile  9X  these  senile 
engouements,  but  sometimes  had  to  regret  the  ridicule  to 
wnich  they  would  haye  exposed  him  if  a  general  reyerenoe 
and  regard  had  not  made  him  a  priyileged  person,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  do  what  no  other  man  could  haye  done  with 
impunity.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  extremely  addicted 
to  gallantry,  and  had  great  success  with  women,  of  whom 
one  in  Spam  gained  great  influence  oyer  him,  and  his  pas- 
sion for  whom  yery  nearly  inyolyed  him  in  serious  difficul- 
ties. His  other  ladies  did  little  more  than  amuse  his  idle 
hours  aud  subserye  his  social  habits,  and  with  most  of  them 
his  liaisons  were  certainly  yery  innocent.  He  had  been  yery 
fond  of  Grassini,  and  the  successful  loyer  of  some  women  of 
fashion,  whose  weaknesses  haye  neyer  been  known,  though 
perhaps  suspected.  These  habits  of  female  intimacy  and 
gossip  led  hrai  to  take  a  great  interest  in  a  thousand  petty 
affairs,  in  which  he  delighted  to  be  mixed  up  and  consulted. 
He  was  always  ready  U>  enter  into  any  personal  matters, 
intri^es,  or  quarrels,  political  or  social  difi^ulties,  and  to 
giye  nis  adyice,  which  generally  (though  not  inyariably)  was 
yery  sound  and  good ;  but  latterly  he  became  morose  and 
inaccessible,  and  cursed  and  swore  at  the  people  who  sought 
to  approach  him,  eyen  on  the  most  serious  and  necessary  oc- 
casions. 

Although  the  Duke's  mind  was  still  yery  yi^rous,  and 
he  wrote  yery  good  papers  on  the  yarious  subjects  which 
were  submitted  tor  his  judgment  and  opinion,  his  prejudices 
had  become  so  much  stronger  and  more  unassailable,  that  he 
^ye  great  annoyance  and  a  good  deal  of  di£9culty  to  the 
Ministers  who  had  to  transact  business  with  him.  He  was 
opposed  to  almost  eyery  sort  of  change  and  reform  in  the 
military  administration,  and  it  was  a  task  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty to  steer  between  the  exigencies  of  public  opinion  and 
his  objections  and  resistance.  As  it  was  always  deemed  an 
object  to  keep  him  in  good-humor,  and  many  considerations 
forbade  anything  like  a  dissension  with  him,  or  an  appeal 
against  him  to  the  public,  the  late  Ministers  often  acted,  or 
refrained  from  actmg,  in  deference  to  his  opinions,  and 
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a^inst  their  own^  and  took  on  themselTes  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  his  views  and  measures,  even  when  thej 
thought  he  was  wrong.  His  habits  were  latterly  very  soli- 
tary,  and,  after  the  death  of  Arbuthnot,  he  had  no  intimacy 
with  any  one,  nor  any  friend  to  whom  he  could  talk  freely 
and  confidentially.  As  long  as  Arbuthnot  lived  he  confided 
everything  to  him,  and  those  who  wished  to  communicate 
with  the  Duke  almost  always  did  so  through  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  niendly  and  emogistic  terms  in 
which  he  spoke  of  8ir  Robert  Peel  just  after  his  death,  it  is 
very  certain  that  the  Duke  disliked  him,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  their  administration  he  seldom  had  any  com- 
munication with  Peel,  except  such  as  passed  through  Ar- 
buthnot. The  Duke  deeply  resented,  and  I  believe  never 
heartily  forgave,  Peel's  reiusjEd  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  Administration  he  so  unwisely  undertook  to  form  on 
Lord  Grey^s  sudden  resignation  in  1832,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Reform  contest ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  advisinj^  Eang 
William  to  make  Peel  Prime  Minister,  and  taking  office  un- 
der him  in  1835,  and  i^n  in  1841.  They  act^  together 
very  harmoniouedy  during  PeePs  Administration ;  but  the 
Duke  ^thou^h  he  sided  with  Sir  Robert  when  the  schism 
took  place)  m  his  heart  bitterly  lamented  and  disapproved 
his  course  about  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  not  so  much 
from  aversion  to  Free  Trade  as  because  it  produced  a  fresh 
and  final  break-up  of  the  Conservative  party,  which  he  con- 
sidered the  greatest  evil  which  could  be&U  the  country. 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  real  sentiments  with  regard 
to  various  public  men,  he  never  allowed  any  partialities  or 
antipathies  to  appear  in  his  manner  or  behavior  toward  them, 
and  he  was  always  courteous,  friendly,  and  accessible  to  all, 
especially  those  m  office,  who  had  recourse  to  him  for  his 
advice  and  opinion.  He  had  all  his  life  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  consulted,  and  he  certainly  liked  it  till  the  last, 
and  was  pleased  with  the  marks  of  deierence  and  attention 
which  were  continually  paid  to  him. 

His  position  was  eminently  sin^lar  and  exceptional, 
something  between  the  Royal  Family  and  other  subiects. 
He  was  treated  with  greater  respect  than  any  individufd  not 
of  Royal  birth,  and  the  whole  Royal  Family  admitted  him 
to  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  familiarity  and  intimacy  in  their 
intercourse  with  him,  which,  while  he  took  it  in  the  easiest 
manner,  and  as  if  naturally  due  to  him,  he  never  abused  or 
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presumed  npon.  No  man  was  more  respectful  or  deferential 
toward  the  »0Yereign  and  other  Bo^al  personages,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  always  gave  them  his  opinions  and  counsels 
with  perfect  frankness  and  sincerity,  and  never  condescend- 
ed to  modify  them  to  suit  their  prejudices  or  wishes.  Upon 
erery  occasion  of  difficulty,  public  or  private,  he  was  always 
app^ed  to,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  come  forward  and 
give  his  assistance  and  advice  in  his  characteristic,  plain, 
and  straightforward  manner.  If  he  had  written  his  own 
memoirs,  he  might  have  given  to  the  world  the  most  curious 
history  of  his  own  times  that  ever  was  composed,  but  he  was 
the  last  man  to  deal  in  autobiography.  One  of  his  peculiari- 
ties was  never  to  tell  anybody  where  he  was  going,  and  when 
my  brother  or  his  own  sons  wished  to  be  acquainted  with  his 
intentions,  they  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the  housekeeper, 
to  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  them  known,  and 
nobody  ever  dared  to  ask  him  any  questions  on  the  subject. 
He  was  profuse  but  careless  and  indiscriminating  in  his 
charities,  and  consequently  he  was  continually  impo^  upon, 
especially  by  people  who  pretended  to  have  served  under 
him,  or  to  be  the  descendants  or  connections  of  those  who 
had,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  restrain  his  disposition  to 
send  money  to  every  applicant  who  approached  nim  under 
that  pretense.  Partly  from  a  lofty  feeling  of  independence 
and  disinterestedness,  and  partly  from  indifference,  he  was 
a  very  bad  patron  to  his  relations  and  adherents,  and  never 
would  make  any  applications  for  their  benefit.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  was  not  an  object  of  affection,  even  to 
those  who  looked  up  to  him  with  profound  veneration  and 
respect  He  held  popularity  in  great  contempt,  and  never 
seemed  touched  or  pleased  at  the  manifestations  of  popular 
admiration  and  attachment,  of  which  he  was  the  object 
Whenever  he  appeared  in  public  he  was  always  surrounded 
by  crowds  of  people,  and  wnen  he  walked  abroad  everybody 
who  met  him  saluted  him ;  but  he  never  seemed  to  notice 
the  curiosity  or  the  civilities  which  his  presence  elicited. 
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APPENDIX  A 

LETTER  ON  TEE  DEFENSES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Early  in  the  year  1848,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  oonvulsioii 
caused  by  the  French  Revolation  of  Febrnary,  Mr.  Oobden  deliyered 
a  speech  in  Manchester  in  which  he  ridiculed  armaments  and  at- 
tacked the  Duke  of  WeUington  for  his  recent  attempt  to  call  pablio 
attention  to  the  defenses  of  the  country.  This  led  Mr.  Greville  to 
address  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Cobden,  in  the  TimeB  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1848: 

Sir  :  I  have  read  with  regret  your  recent  speech  at  Mandiester,  more 
especially  your  comments  on  the  Duke  of  Wdlington's  letter  to  Sb  John 
Burgoyne,  which  are  as  unworthy  of  yourself  as  they  are  unjust  and  dis- 
respectful to  that  illustrious  person.  It  is  fit  that  the  real  facts  concemiug 
that  letter  and  its  publication  should  be  made  known  to  the  world,  for  the 
exaggerations  and  misrepresentations  which  have  grown  out  of  it  are  both 
injurious  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  source  of  mudi  mischief  and 
error  in  respect  to  the  Tcxed  question  of  national  defense. 

The  letter  (which  is  now  abore  a  year  old)  was  a  reply  to  one  addressed 
by  Sir  John  Burgoyne  to  his  Grace  upon  the  defense  of  the  country.  It  was 
an  exposition  of  the  Duke*8  views  and  opinions,  written,  not  merely  without 
the  least  notion  of  its  ever  being  published,  but  imparted  confidentially,  and 
(as  I  beliere)  without  any  idea  that  the  contents  of  it  would  ever  be 
dirulg^ ;  but,  by  a  most  extraordinary  and  reprehensible  breach  of  propri- 
ety and  prudence,  copies  were  taken  of  this  letter,  which  were  carelessly  dis- 
tributed, and  almost  hawked  about  the  world.  Curiosity  and  interest  soon 
became  excited.  These  copies  were  greedily  sought,  and  particularly  by 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  Duke^s  opinions  on  the  subject  Allusions  and 
extracts  first  made  their  appearance  in  a  newspaper,  and  at  length  the  letter 
was  published  in  exienaOy  without  the  consent  or  knowledge,  and  (as  those 
who  beet  know  his  sentiments  affirm)  Tcry  much  to  the  annoyance  and  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Duke.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  deal  with  this  letter  as  if  it 
were  a  formal  official  document,  taken  out  of  a  Blue  Book.  No  man  knows 
better  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  difference  between  what  is  desirable 
and  what  is  practicable.  In  writing  confidentially  to  bis  military  colleague, 
he  naturally  imparted  to  him  what  he  thought  it  would  be  expedient  to  do ; 
but,  in  dealing  practically  with  su<^  a  subject,  we  may  be  sure  that  fa«  never 
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loset  rigbt  of  the  Tarioos  complex  considermtiOiks  which  the  GoTemmenl 
must  look  to,  and  of  the  neoeasity  of  combining  the  militaiy  exigendes  with 
the  political  and  financial  drcumstancee  of  the  country. 

In  explaining  that  the  Duke's  letter  was  not  intended  for  publication,  I 
am  far  from  meaning  to  admit  that  the  letter  itself  requires  any  apology, 
though  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  comments  you  have  thought  fit  to 
make  upon  it ;  you  misrepresented  both  its  matter  and  its  spirit,  and  all  who 
respect  your  diaraoter  and  admire  your  abilities  must  have  lamented  to  hear 
yon  treat  the  Duke  himself  with  a  contumely  unbecoming  in  the  mouth  of 
any  one,  but  espedaUy  so  in  that  of  a  man  with  the  high  reputation  which 
you  deservedly  enjoy.  In  vain,  too,  do  we  look  in  your  speech  for  any  of 
that  vigorous  reasoning  with  which  you  fought  the  great  battle  of  Free  Trade. 
Had  you  not  sustained  that  cause  with  more  forcible  arguments  than  you  have 
produced  on  the  preaent  occasion,  you  would  never  have  obtained  a  European 
celebrity,  and  the  flaft  might  still  be  flying  on  the  dtadel  of  Protection. 

Ton,  and  those  who  think  with  you,  appear  to  rely  mainly  on  two  propo* 
Bitiona: 

1.  That  a  war  with  France  is  next  to  impossible ;  so  improbable  as 
to  be  not  worth  providing  against. 

2.  That,  in  case  of  war,  our  naval  superiority  will  always  protect  na 
from  invasion  or  insult. 

So  far  as  I  can  find  out,  the  only  reasons  and  arguments  by  which  you 
maintain  the  former  of  these  propodtions  axe  your  own  demonstration  thai 
all  nations  would  do  well  and  wisely  to  turn  thdr  swords  into  plowshares, 
and  for  the  future  to  interchange  merdiandise  instead  of  blows,  and  the  fact 
that  some  French  Free  Traders  have  been  making  speeches  marvelously  re- 
sembling your  own,  and  abounding  with  the  same  wholesome  truths.  The 
recommendations  of  Messrs.  Yisinet  and  Crdmieux,  as  well  as  your  own,  are 
unquestionably  replete  with  wisdom,  and  happy  would  it  be  if  all  the  world 
would  embrace  thm ;  if,  besides  such  admirable  speedies,  we  could  see  any 
essential  reduction  in  the  French  tariff,  or  if  the  efforts  of  the  Frendi  Oppo- 
sition were  seriously  directed  to  promote  the  cause  of  commercial  reform ; 
but  although  you.  Sir,  in  your  recent  tour  throughout  Europe,  have  been 
everywhere  received  with  aU  the  honor  which  is  jusUy  due  to  you,  and  though 
you  have  abundantiy  scattered  the  seeds  of  sound  infonnaticm  and  advice, 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  one  country  that  you  have  visited,  or  any  one 
Government  with  which  you  communicated,  has  put  your  lessons  in  practice. 

But  while  we  are  invited  to  accept  such  speculative  reasoning  as  condu- 
dve  proof  of  the  inviolability  of  peace,  unfortunately  one  page  of  very  r^ 
eent  history  sweeps  away  the  whole  concatenation  of  your  logic,  the  narration 
of  which  may  produce  something  both  of  reflection  and  antidpation.  I  admit 
that  a  war  with  France  is  not  a  probable  event,  but  the  same  thing  might 
have  been  said  (perhaps  with  more  truth)  in  1844.  The  present  Oovem- 
ment,  indeed,  is  no  less  padfioally  indined  than  the  last,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  are  by  no  means  so  intimate  now  as 
they  were  at  the  former  period ;  and  if,  by  any  unhappy  acddent,  differences 
should  now  occur,  the  same  f adlities  for  reconciliation  and  adjustment  might 
not  be  forthcoming.  And  yet,  in  1844,  with  the  mtenU  eordiale  hi  full  force, 
when  M.  Guiiot  and  Lord  Aberdeen  were  knit  together  by  the  doseet  ties 
of  personal  as  well  as  diplomatic  friendship,  we  suddenlv  found  ourselves  on 
the  very  brink  of  war.  Everybody  must  remember  the  Tahiti  affair,  but 
many  may  have  foigotten  or  never  known  its  momentous  details.     The 
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English  GoTemment  considered  itself  ^grlered  hy  France,  and  demanded 
reparation  for  the  alleged  wrong.  The  French  Minister  refused  to  give  us 
the  full  measure  of  satisfaction  that  our  honor  required.  A  serious,  and  for 
a  long  time  a  fruitless  discussion  ensued  between  the  two  Goremments, 
pending  which  an  adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  took  place. 
About  a  month  afterward  (in  the  beginning  of  September)  they  met  again. 
The  day  was  fixed  for  the  prorogation,  and  still  the  dispute  with  France  was 
tmsettled.  At  this  crisis,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour,  a  last  offer  was  made  by 
the  French  Government  There  was  barely  time  to  consider  it  The  Cabinet 
was  assembled  for  that  purpose  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th.  On  the  result 
of  its  deliberations  the  question  of  peace  or  war  depended.  There  was  very 
little  to  spare,  for  the  maximum  which  M.  Gnizot  could  bring  himself  to  offer 
was  the  minimum  that  we  could  with  honor  accept.  However,  the  proposal 
was  accepted,  and  on  the  following  day  the  speech  from  the  Throne  announced 
that  the  reconciliation  was  effected,  but  in  terms  which  showed  the  magni- 
tude of  the  danger  from  which  the  world  had  escaped.  *^  Her  Hajetty,**  it 
ran,  **has  recently  been  engaged  in  discussions  with  the  Govemmoit  of 
the  King  of  the  French  on  events  adculated  to  mterrupi  the  good  UHder^ 
atanding  and  friendly  relationa  between  tkia  country  and  France  ;  you  will 
r<goice  to  learn  that,  by  the  spirit  of  justice  and  moderation  which  has 
animated  the  two  Governments,  ihi*  danger  w  now  htmpUy  {wertedJ**  The 
storm  blew  over,  the  Funds  rose,  and  the  country  (slightly  ruflSed)  relapsed 
into  its  ordinary  state  of  security  and  repose.  For  some  time  before  this 
incident,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  urging  the  Government  to  make 
themselves  stronger,  and  our  naval  force  had  baen  considerably  increased. 
But  it  is  not  surprising  that  what  had  recently  occurred,  and  the  narrow 
escape  we  had  had  of  being  actually  at  war,  should  have  made  the  Duke 
still  more  anxiously  alive  to  the  situation  in  which  the  country  would  have 
been  placed  if  a  rupture  had  unhappily  taken  place.  He  Imew  that  the  risks 
to  which  it  was  exposed  were  incalculably  great  He  knew  €hat,  In  spito 
of  all  the  difficulties  we  could  interpose,  it  was  far  from  imponihle  for  an 
able  and  active  enemy  to  inflict  upon  us,  unprepared  as  we  were,  a  disastrous 
and  a  dishonorable  blow.  The  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  warrior  and 
the  statesman  rose  up  within  him  at  the  degrading  thought,  and  from  that 
moment  he  has  never  ceased  to  urge  the  Government  of  the  day  to  place  the 
country  as  soon  as  possible  in  a  proper  posture  of  defense ;  not,  as  it  has  been 
falsely  and  foolishly  asserted,  to  prepare  in  peace  for  the  last  extremity,  and 
incur  the  full  cost  of  war,  but,  by  making  our  moderate  establishments  really 
efficient,  and  adopting  those  defensive  precautions  which  his  great  sagacity 
and  profound  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  enabled  him  to  suggest,  to  place 
the  British  Islands  in  a  state  of  security  against  any  sudden  attack.  And 
for  thus  contemplating  the  possibility  of  a  catastrophe,  which  lUl  but  hap- 
pened not  four  years  ag:o,  and  for  warning  his  countrymen  against  the 
danger,  and  8howin<;  them  how  to  avert  it,  he  is  held  up  to  the  derision  of  a 
great  assembly  as  a  mischievous  dotard,  whose  age  is  his  only  excuse. 
Having  thrust  aside  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  you  consistentiy  proceeded 
in  your  speech  to  inform  your  audience  that  of  audi  questions  as  the  proba- 
bility of  peace  or  war,  questions  depending  on  various  complex  and  secret 
operations  of  international  policy,  **  merdiants  and  manufacturers,  shopkeep- 
ers, operatives— ay,  and  calico  printers,'*  are  the  most  competent  judges.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  speak  of  these  classes  with  the  contempt  with  whi<^  yon 
have  treated  the  Duke  and  all  others  who  defer  to  his  opinions.    They  are 
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entitled  to  respect,  for  they  oonstitote  a  largo  part  of  the  faitelligenoe  of  the 
nation.  Among  them  may  be  found  dlly  and  conceited  persons,  ready  to 
swallow  such  flattety  as  yon  haye  condescended  to  tickle  them  with,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  sober  and  robust  minds,  who  will 
not  be  misled  by  such  fallacious  compliments,  and  form  a  juster  estimate  of 
their  own  capacities,  and  the  matters  on  which  their  habits,  pursuits,  and 
education  render  them  really  competent  to  decide.  I  think  1  have  shown 
that  war  is  not  a  contingency  so  utterly  improbable  as  you  would  have  the 
English  public  believe,  and  that  those  who  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
such  a  calamity  are  not  necessarily  the  dotards,  cowards,  and  fools,  that  you 
represent  them.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Sovereigns,  the  Ministers,  the  Par- 
haments,  and  the  people  of  both  countries  desire  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
But  what  can  insure  us  against  fntare  Pritchards,  and  D'Aubign^,  and 
Bruats  ?  Unforeseen  accidents  may  begot  untoward  events,  and  the  sparks 
of  a  fortuitous 'coUision  falling  on  some  combustible  matter  may  produce  an 
explosion  of  national  resentment  or  pride  which  no  moderation  and  wisdom 
may  be  suffident  to  extinguish.  We  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
life  of  the  French  King  is  Europe's  best  security  for  the  continuation  of 
peace.  Time  is  rapidly  stealing  away  that  security  from  us ;  and  who  can 
say  when  that  wise  head  ahd  steady  hand  shall  be  withdrawn,  how  long  the 
elements  of  discord  and  confusion  will  be  prevented  from  breaking  loose  ? 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  exaggeration  which  has  marked  the 
whole  course  of  opposition  to  the  plans  of  national  defense.  Their  advo- 
cates, the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  hetid  of  them,  are  taunted  with  the 
folly  of  proposing  a  war  establishment  in  a  time  of  profound  peaoe.  Do 
those  critics  know  what  it  is  in  contemplation  to  propose  now,  and  what 
preparations  were  made  when  an  invasion  was  really  apprehended  ?  The 
present  purpose  is  to  replenish  our  empty  arsenals,  add  about  2,000  men  to 
the  artillery,  and  gradually  (by  10,000  men  at  a  time)  to  call  out  and  disci- 
pline the  Militia ;  these,  together  with  the  completion  of  the  fortifications 
already  in  progress,  are  understood  to  be  the  defensive  and  precautionary, 
measures  which  Parliament  will  be  invited  to  sanction,  and*  against  which 
such  a  clamor  is  raised.  Look  at  what  was  done  in  1808  and  1804,  when 
war  was  about  to  break  out,  and  the  camp  of  Boulogne  was  in  process  of 
formation.  To  encounter  the  army  of  160»000  men  which  Napoleon  was 
marshaling  on  the  opposite  coast,  we  had  in  these  Uiands  660,000  men  in 
arms:  there  were  130,000  Begulars,  110,000  Militia,  and  above  400,000 
Volunteers.  And  three  years  later,  when  all  dread  of  invasion  had  vanished, 
when  the  navies  of  France  had  been  utterly  destroyed,  our  forces  in  England 
were  not  less  than  200,000  men. 

That  our  naval  superiority  must  always  be  our  chief  reliance  is  undoubt- 
edly true ;  but  here,  again,  we  have  history  against  speculation,  and  we  may 
look  to  the  past  for  instruction  as  to  the  future.  In  1796  nothing  but  storms 
and  tempests  prevented  Heche's  expedition  from  accomplishing  the  invasion 
of  Ireland  or  of  England,  if  the  French  had  preferred  such  an  attempt.  The 
events  of  that  period  have  been  thus  recorded  by  Mr.  Alison  and  Mr.  James : 
**  The  results  of  the  expedition,"  says  the  former,  "  were  pregnant  with  im- 
portant  instruction  to  both  countries :  to  the  French  as  demonstrating  the 
extraordinary  risks  which  attend  a  maritime  expedition,  the  small  number  of 
forces  which  can  be  embarked  on  board,  even  of  a  great  fieet,  and  the  unfore- 
seen disasters  which  frequently  on  that  element  defeat  the  best  concerted 
enterprise ;  to  the  English,  as  showing  that  the  empire  of  the  seas  does  not 
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always  aiford  security  against  invaBion ;  diat,  in  the  face  of  superior  maii- 
time  forces,  her  possessions  had  been  for  sixteen  days  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  neither  the  skill  of  her  sailors  nor  the  valor  of  her  armies^ 
but  the  fury  of  the  elements,  had  saved  them  from  danger  in  the  most  vul- 
nerable point  of  her  dominions.  While  these  considerations  are  fitted  io 
abate  the  confidence  of  invasion,  they  are  calculated  to  weaken  our  own  con- 
fidence in  naval  superiority,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  only  basis  on  which 
certain  reliance  can  be  placed,  even  in  an  insular  Power,  is  a  well-disciplined 
army  and  the  patriotism  of  its  own  subjects."  Mr.  James  says :  **  ^Hiat  a 
succession  of  storms,  such  as  those  with  which  the  British  Channel  was  vis- 
ited, should  disperse  an  encumbered  and  ill-manned  French  fleet  ought  not  to 
excite  surprise,  but  that  during  the  three  or  four  weeks  that  the  ships  of  this 
fleet  were  traversing  the  Bnglfih  and  Irish  Channels  in  every  direction,  nei- 
ther of  the  two  British  fleets  wpointed  to  look  after  them  should  have  suo- 
eeeded  in  capturing  a  single  ship,  may  certainly  be  noted  down  as  an  extra- 
ordinary drcumatance."  Steam  has  now  made  a  great  revelation  in  naval  as 
well  as  social  aifairs ;  but  though,  in  the  long  run,  this  country  is  more  likely 
to  profit  by  it  than  France,  it  is  incontestable  that  the  accidents  and  unfore- 
seen drcumstanees  of  modem  warfare  render  this  country  more  vulnerable 
than  it  was  under  the  old  system.  The  general  arguments  have,  however, 
been  so  amply  and  so  ably  stated  in  pubUcations  without  end,  that  it  wouhl 
be  superfluous  to  say  more  on  the  reality  of  the  danger,  and  the  wisdom  of 
making  adequate  provision  to  meet  it.  But  it  is  hard  for  any  man  who  cares 
for  the  dignity  or  safety  of  his  country,  and  who  honors  its  greatest  citizen 
and  patriot,  to  endure  in  silence  such  a  speech  as  you  have  lately  delivered. 
You  have  acquired  great  influence  over  vast  multitudes  of  men;  you  may 
safely  guide  or  mischievously  mislead  a  large  amount  of  public  opii]ion,  and 
those  who,  from  the  vigor  and  intdligence  of  your  past  career,  entertained 
sanguine  expectations  of  your  future  usefulness  as  a  public  man,  must  feel 
deep  disappointment  and  sorrow  at  the  very  different  prospect  held  out  by 
your  recent  display.  I  am,  Sir,  etc, 

C.  a  G. 
(The  7lm§$,  February  2, 1848.) 


APPENDIX  B. 

LETTER  ON  THE  ANTI-PAPAL  AGITATION. 

The  following  is  the  letter  signed  "  Carolus  "  which  Mr.  Greville 
addressed  to  the  Times  on  the  subject  of  the  Protestant  Agitation, 
on  December  9,  1850,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  text: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  '*  7im««." 

S^ :  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  we  have  had  enough,  imd  more  than 
enough,  of  anti-Papal  agltaUon.  All  the  good  it  can  produce  has  been 
achieved,  while  the  evil  is  still  increasing.  The  good,  whidi  I  do  not  under- 
rate,  is  a  manifestation  of  the  strong  and  universal  attachm^it  of  the  people 
of  this  country  to  the  Protestant  religion.    The  evil,  the  revival  of  seetaiian 
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animositieBf  and  of  that  intolerant  zeal  so  alien  to  the  true  epirit  'of  Chris- 
tianity, and  which  has  ever  been  the  bane  and  the  torment  of  every  country 
in  which  it  has  prevailed.  I  refrain  from  commenting  upon  the  harangues 
and  addresses  which  for  weeks  past  haye  been  resounding  Uirough  the 
country  and  filling  your  columns,  and  I  only  hope  that  in  all  Europe  nobody 
reads  the  effusions  but  ourselves,  for  they  will  not  exalt  our  national  repu- 
tation. It  may  be  a  vain  attempt  to  sprinkle  some  drops  of  reason  and 
remonstrance  upon  the  raging  furnace  of  popular  excitement ;  but,  like  every- 
thing in  this  world,  abuse  and  ridicule  of  the  Pope  and  railing  agamst  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion  must  at  last  come  to  an  end.  When  all  this  fury 
has  exhausted  itself  and  people  get  tired  of  reading  or  of  hearing  the  same 
stale  repetitions,  they  will  begin  to  take  a  more  sober  and  practical  view  of 
the  cas&  and  to  consider  what  this  mountain  in  labor  is  eventually  to  pro- 
duce. We  shall  assuredly  look  exceedingly  foolish  if  all  the  hubbub  should 
turn  out  to  have  been  made  without  some  definite,  reasonable,  and,  moreover, 
attainable  object ;  and  yet  we  appear  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  finding 
ourselves  in  this  perplexing  and  mortifying  predicament.  We  cry  out  that 
an  insult  has  been  offered  by  the  Pope  to  the  English  Crown  axid  nation ; 
that  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  which  he  has  promulgated  is  illegal  or 
Mnconstitutional,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  endured.  When  the  Queen  of 
England  is  insulted,  or  her  subjects  are  injured  by  any  foreign  Power,  she 
demands  redress,  and,  failing  to  obtain  it,  she  exacts  it  by  her  armies  and 
her  fleets.  Are  we  to  hold  Uie  Pope  in  his  temporal  capacity  responsible  for 
his  merely  spiritual  acts,  and  deal  with  him  by  demands  and  threats,  and  by 
armaments  to  enforce  them  f  1  apprehend  that  no  such  extreme  measures 
will  be  adopted.  How,  then,  are  we  to  deal  with  a  Power  over  which  we  can 
have  no  control,  whose  authority  is  purely  spiritual,  while  the  visible  signs  of 
its  exercise  are  only  to  be  found  in  a  voluntary  obedience  which  no  laws  can 
reach  and  no  Governments  can  prevent  ?  Tour  statutes  will  have  no  more 
effect  at  the  Vatican  ihtok  Papal  bulls  in  Westminster  Hall.  Tou  cannot 
restrain  the  Pope  from  elaborating  his  ecclesiastical  policy  here,  and  all  the 
lawyers  in  England  would  fail  in  devising  prohibitory  laws  as  to  spiritual 
matters  which  the  objects  of  them  could  not  find  means  to  evade.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  has  said  with  truth  that  England  could  not  complain  of  being  taken 
by  surprise.  More  than  two  years  ago  it  was  no  secret  that  such  measures 
were  i^  contemplation.  They  were  discussed  not  only  in  the  press,  but  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  on  one  occasion  Lord  John  Russell  made  a 
speech,  which  was  so  replete  with  wisdom  and  truth,  and  so  exactly  applica- 
ble to  the  present  occasion  and  to  all  that  is  passing  around  us,  that  it  de- 
serves the  most  attentive  and  general  consideration.  On  August  17,  1848, 
in  a  debate  on  the  Diplomatic  Relations  with  Rome  Bill,  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
after  declaring  that  he  had  no  objection  to  call  Dr.  Wiseman  a  bishop,  but 
objected  to  call  him  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  put  certain  questions  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  archbishops  and  bishops  in  this  country  with- 
out the  consent  of  its  sovereign,  to  which  the  Prime  Minister  replied  in  the 
following  terms : 

'^  I  do  not  know  that  the  Pope  has  authorized  in  any  way  by  any  author- 
ity that  he  may  have  the  creation  of  ai'chbishoprics  and  bishoprics  with 
dioceses  in  England ;  but  certainly  I  have  not  given  my  consent,  nor  should 
I  give  my  consent  if  I  were  asked  to  do  so,  to  any  such  formation  of  dioceses. 
With  regard  to  spiritual  authority,  the  honorable  gentleilian  must  see, 
when  he  alludes  to  other  States  in  Europe,  that  whatever  control  is  to  be 
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obtained  oyer  the  spiritaal  authority  of  the  Pope  can  only  bo  obtained  by 
agreement  for  that  end.  You  must  either  give  certain  adTantages  to  the 
Ik>man  Catholic  religion,  and  obtain  from  the  Pope  certain  other  advantages 
in  return,  among  which  you  must  stipulate  that  the  Pope  shall  not  create 
any  dioceses  in  England  without  the  consent  of  the  Queen ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  must  say  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  arrangements  of  that 
kind,  that  you  will  not  consent  in  any  way  to  give  any  authority  to  the 
Roman  CaUiolio  religion  in  England.  BtU  then  you  mtut  leave  the  spiritual 
auOkoritv  of  ihe  Ape  entirdy  unf^tered^  You  cannot  bind  the  PojH^e 
epiritual  inJIueMe  utdese  you  have  eome  agreement,  .  .  .  But  though  yoa 
may  prevent  any  spiritual  authority  being  exercised  by  the  Ptoe  by  law, 
yet  there  is  no  proviMon,  no  law  my  honorable  friend  could  frame  that 
vonld  deprive  the  Pope  of  that  influence  that  is  merely  execdsed  ov^  the 
mind,  or  that  couM  preclude  him  from  giving  advice  to  those  who  choose  to 
attend  to  such  advice.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  you  cannot  by  any  means  or 
authority  prevent  the  Pope  from  communicating  with  the  Catholics  of  this 
country.  You  may  try  to  prevent  such  oommunicatioD  from  being  open, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  rery  foolish  if  you  took  any  means  of  great  vigor 
and  energy  for  that  purpose.  If  it  is  not  open,  it  will  be  secret.  So  long 
as  there  are  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country,  and  so  long  as  they  adEnowl* 
e(^  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  their  Church,  you  cannot  prevent  liis  having 
spiritual  influence  over  those  who  belong  to  that  communion.*' 

This  speech,  which  is  equally  sensible  and  true,  and  the  really  pimctical 
view  of  the  subject,  gives  a  complete  answer  to  the  present  agitation,  and  to 
those  who  are  clamoring  for  acts  of  vigor  and  for  restrictive  or  prohibitoiy 
laws.  It  is  fruitless  now  to  search  into  the  animus  or  the  ol^jects  of  the 
Pope.  He  was  ill-4uivised,  ignorant  of  the  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  here ; 
his  pretensions  were  extravagant,  and  his  hierardiy  was  proclaimed  in  an 
ostentatious  and  offensive  manner.  But,  granting  all  this,  and  admitting 
our  indignation  to  be  called  for,  the  question  still  recurs,  "  What  is  it  we  can 
do  ? ''  It  is  easy  to  determine  what  we  cannot  do.  We  cannot  compel  the 
Pope  to  rescind  his  brief.  We  cannot  prevent  the  bishops  from  exerdsUig 
their  functions  within  the  precise  limits  of  the  Jurisdictions  severally  assigned 
to  them.  We  cannot  undo  territorial  circumscriptions  which  have  no  tan^ble 
character,  and  which  are  nothing  but  local  designations  indicative  of  a 
defined  sphere  of  spiritual  action.  We  cannot  abrogate  the  sj^ritua^  alle- 
giance which  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  bear  to  the  Pope,  nor 
obstruct  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  rengion,  in  which  freedom, 
if  it  is  to  be  perfect,  its  episcopal  constitution  must  be  included.  The  people 
of  England,  to  do  them  justice,  in  the  utmost  heat  of  their  resentment^  have 
evinced  no  disposition  to  violate  the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  and  all 
suggestions  of  returning  to  penal  laws  against  the  EU>man  Catholics  have 
been  invariably  repudiated.  Well,  then,  if  we  cannot  do  any  of  these  things, 
what  is  left  for  us  to  do  ?  We  are  told  that  the  Pope  may,  indeed,  miu^e 
bishops,  but  that  he  need  not  have  sent  any  here,  and  ^at  he  has  sent  too 
many;  and,  again,  that,  thouj^h  he  might  appoint  bishops,  he  could  not 
appoint  dioceses  over  which  they  were  to  preside.  But  the  Pope  himself 
can  alone  judge  of  the  necessary  extent  of  his  episcopal  establishment,  and  if 
bishops  are  appointed  at  all,  it  is  indispensable,  for  the  mere  avoidance  of 
confusion  and  disputes,  that  each  prelate  should  have  some  local  attribution, 
and  this  can  be  nothing  else  but  his  diocese — ^the  proper  and  only  name  for 
theeircuit  of  his  jurisdiction.    In  fact,  wherever  there  is  %  hithopm/C  there 
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must  be  ft  diooese.  But  the  Pope  has  not  only  croated  bbhops,  but  has 
0reit  them  tHles ;  and  this  seems  to  be  oonsidercd  the  head  and  front  of  his 
offense,  inasmndi  as  it  is  opposed  to  ibe  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter  of  our  laws, 
and  is  an  aodftcioiB  assumption  of  a  power  b<^longing  only  to  the  sorcreign 
of  this  realm.  I  am  rery  wise  (as  people  often  are)  after  the  event,  and  can 
clearly  see  that  the  acts  of  the  Pope,  together  with  the  language  of  some  in 
authority  tmder  him,  hare  been  very  imprudent  and  mischierous.  But  I 
doubt  iHiether  I  should  have  been  so  wise  had  I  been  aware  of  his  Holiness's 
intentions ;  for,  though  I  should  have  deprecated  his  purpose,  I  certainly 
should  not  have  antidpated  an  outburst  of  popular,  or  rather  of  national 
rage  and  resentment,  whidi  has  had  no  parallel  in  Ei^land  smce  the  time  of 
the  Popish  plot.  Nevertheless,  if  we  consider  the  matter  calmly,  it  must  be 
ccmf eased  that  the  Pope  had  some  grounds  for  thinking  that  he  might  make 
these  appointments  without  any  danger  of  deeply  offending  this  country. 
He  had  idreadjr  created  titular  bishops  in  various  colonies  With  the  concur- 
rence and  oonsent  of  the  Government ;  and  the  whole  hierarchy  of  Ireland, 
with  their  open  assumption  of  the  titles  of  their  sees,  had  been  rather  more 
than  winked  at,  the  la,w  which  forbids  that  assumption  had  been  advisedly 
suffered  to  be  a  dead  letter.  But  besides  this,  in  the  speech  of  Lord  John 
RusseU,  to'^idiicfa  I  have  already  alluded,  there  was  an  intimation  that  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  Pope  for  the 
regulation  of  the  religious  arrangements  of  Ae  Roman  Catholics.  And  as 
thui  opinion  immediately  fdlowedf  his  dictum  ^  that  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  Pope  could  only  be  controlled  by  agreement,  aud  without  any  such 
agreement  that  it  must  be  left  entirely  unfettered,"  I  thhik  the  Pope  might 
not  unreasonably  conclude  that  the  British  Government  were  not  inclined 
to  communicate  with  him  at  all  on  these  matters,  and  that  they  preferred 
leaving  him  to  administer  his  ecdesiastical  affairs  in  England  according^  to 
his  own  discretion.  I  have  ever  been  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  true 
p<^Scyof  England,  with  her  8,000,000  or  9,000,000  of  Roman  Catholics, 
would  be  to  communicate  with  the  Pope  as  other  Powers  do,  and  to  concert 
with  the  Holy  See  sudi  measures  as  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  CathoHcs 
may  appear  to  require.  This  is  the  practice  of  Prussia,  and  why  should 
it  not  be  that  of  En^and  ?  I  bcheved  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  that 
the  Biplomatio  Relations  Bill  had  this  inject  in  view,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
we  never  can  have  any  important  secular  affairs  todiscuss  with  the  Vatican, 
and  no  need,  therefore,  of  any  diplomatic  relations  for  merdy  political 
purposes.  But  that  BUI  was  a  sham ;  its  real  character  was  not  avowed ; 
and  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  no  recognition  of  the  Pope's  tU  facto 
authority,  even  over  Roman  CathoHcs,  was  intended,  and  that  we  were  not 
going  to  oommnnicate  wHh  him  in  his  spiritual  capacity,  the  matter  was  so 
mismanaged  that  the  Bill  itself  has  been  totally  inoperative,  and  the  Pope 
himself  was  offended  instead  of  being  conciliated  by  the  transaction.  The 
Lords  began  by  a  puerile  and  pedantic  denial  of  his  title  as  **  the  Pope  "  or 
the  ^  Sovereign  Pontiff,"  and  would  only  consent  to  call  him  **  Sovereign  of 
the  Roman  State,"  and  this  was  followed  up  by  the  foolish  clause  prohibiting 
an  ecclesiastic  from  coming  here  as  ambassador.  It  was  as  notorious  as  the 
sun  at  noonday,  that  we  had  long  been  in  communication  with  tiie  Pope, 
upon  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  an  underhand  and  clandestine  manner,  which 
was  equally  undignified  and  unsatisfactory.  All  statesmen,  particularly 
tlioee  who  governed  Ireland,  were  anxious  that  regular  and  open  relations 
ahonld  he  robstituted,  and  such  was  the  desire  of  the  Roman  Csthelics  and 
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of  the  Pope.  Between  the  niceness  of  some  and  the  timidity  or  indifference 
of  others,  this  project  of  conciliation  and  practical  utility  fdil  to  the  ground, 
and  the  nation  is  now  convulsed  by  a  paroxysm  of  wrath  and  indignatioQ  at 
measures  which,  if  they  had  been  concerted  with  our  Government,  and 
arranged  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  good  will,  might  have  been  carried  into 
eflfect  without  giving  umbrage  to  the  most  sealous  Protestant  or  any  sem- 
blance of  invading  uie  prerogative  of  the  Queen.  However,  all  this  is  gone 
by.  Instead  of  conciliation  and  agreement,  we  are  employed  in  vilifying  and 
caricaturing  the  Pope,  burning  him  and  the  Sacred  College  in  eflSgy,  and 
heaping  execrations  on  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  great  CSty  of  Lon- 
don is  going  up  in  solemn  procession  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne  its 
superfluous  protestations  of  allegiance,  its  fanciful  complaints  of  injury,  and 
its  vague  demands  for  redress.  And  how  is  redress  to  be  obtained  ?  After 
so  much  has  been  mid,  what  is  to  be  done  f    ^  Ay,  there's  the  rub  I " 

We  cannot  touch  the  Pope  himself  and  we  cannot  unfrock  his  Bishops. 
To  wage  war  with  the  dioceses  would  be  to  fight  the  empty  air ;  to  put  any 
restraint  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  would  be  religious  persecution: 
this  all  men  eschew.  Nothing  that  I  know  of  remains,  nothing  at  least  that 
is  accessible  and  tangible,  but  to  make  a  legislative  attack  on  the  episcopal 
titles,  either  by  an  extension  of  the  existing  law  or  the  enactment  of  a  new 
one.  This  would,  indeed,  be  but  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  to  an 
agitation  which  has  shaken  the  isle  from  its  propriety ;  and  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  break  sudi  flies  upon  the  wheels  of  legislation,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  consider  what  the  thing  is  we  are  to  attack,  and  what  has  already  been 
done  in  reference  to  the  very  same  matter.  People  talk  of  the  Pope's 
making  a  Bishop  of  Birmin^iam  as  if  it  was  just  the  same  thing  as  the 
Queen's  making  a  Bishop  of  London ;  forgetting  that  while  the  Queen  be- 
stows rank,  peerage,  wealth,  authority,  and  innumerable  legal  privileges  and 
immunities,  the  Pope  confers  nothing  but  his  own  delegated  authority  to  a 
priest  to  govern  spiritually  those  individuals  within  a  specified  and  geographi- 
oal  limit  who  may  be  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  his  government,  and 
this  geographical  limit  being  marked  out  for  an  eoclesiastictd  purpose  only, 
and  pla^  under  the  supervision  of  a  Bishop,  is  called  according  to  canonical 
custom  a  diocese.  But  the  Pope^s  Bishop  has  no  revenues,  and  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  no  authority,  no  privilege,  no  immunity  whatever ;  the  law  recog- 
nizes in  him  no  power,  he  has  no  power,  he  has  no  Court  into  which  he  can 
dte  offenders  even  of  his  own  persuasion.  He  may  be  arrested  for  debt  and 
tried  by  juries  like  any  other  citizen.  Bishop  of  Birmingham  he  is  and  will 
be,  in  spiritual  communion  with  the  Roman  CathoUcs  of  nia  diocese ;  but  if 
Dr.  UUathome  should  attempt  to  assume  that  title  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  society,  he  would  expose  himself  to  merited  contempt,  and,  though 
the  Roman  Catholics  may  acknowledge  it,  no  Protestant  wilL 

The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  all  sign  their  Christian  and  surnames, 
and  80  entirely  have  time  and  the  gradual  softening  of  sectarian  acrimony 
in  Ireland  molded  apparently  irreconcilable  rights  and  claims  into  harmo- 
nious custom,  that  while  even  official  documents  speak  of  ^the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,"  that  same  prelate  is  content  to  be  every- 
where received  and  to  call  himself  *'  Archbishop  Murray."  All  this  is  the 
fruit  of  mutual  but  tacit  concession  and  a  sincere  desire  for  ^  peace  and 
good-will."  Not  many  years  ago  Dr.  MacHale  on  some  occasion  or  other 
subscribed  himself  "  John  Tuam,"  and  an  angry  interpellation  was  addressed 
to  Lord  Melbourne  (then  Premier),  to  know  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
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ment  meant  to  proeecute  this  yiolatlon  of  the  law.  Lord  Melbourne  repVed 
that  the  Goverament  had  considered  the  matter,  and,  exercising  their  own 
discretion,  they  did  not  thinii  it  expedient  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  law. 
This  prudent  decision  excited  the  indignation  of  the  opposite  benches,  but 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  usual  good  sense  and  superiority  to  party 
motives,  rebuked  the  leal  of  his  followers  and  approved  of  the  forbearance 
of  the  GoTomment.  What  practical  mischief  resulted  from  the  fact  of  the 
Irish  prelates  taking  the  titles  of  their  sees  ?  and  would  it  have  been  better 
to  indict  Dr.  MacHale,  and  that  he  should  have  been  either  acquitted  by  a 
jury,  or  oonvioted  in  a  penalty  of  £100,  and  perhaps  imprisoned  for  refusing 
to  pay  the  fine  ?  If  it  was  not  expedient  to  enforce  the  old  law  then,  would 
it  be  advisable  to  do  so  now,  or  to  ask  Parliament  for  fresh  laws  ?  Is  it  fit 
to  invoke  that  mighty  power  merely  to  repel  an  impertinence  ? 

I  well  know  how  perilous  it  is  to  attempt  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  fire 
of  popular  wrath,  but  no  such  consideration  shall  deter  me  from  speaking 
out  what  I  believe  to  be  the  sober  truth.  I  think  the  character  of  my 
countrymen,  and  their  reputation  all  over  the  world,  and  in  after  ages,  much 
more  in  jeopardy  than  their  religion.  Indeed,  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of 
shame  that  I  see  the  pusillanimous  terror  of  Popeiy  which  is  so  often  and 
openly  proclaimed.  What,  when  we  Protestants  form  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
out  of  the  population,  with  an  incalculable  superiority  of  wealth,  influence, 
and  learning,  a  richly  endowed  Churdi,  all  the  great  seminaries  of  education, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  aristocracy,  a  vast  preponderance  of  public  opinion, 
and,  above  all,  with  reason,  truth,  and  the  Bible  on  our  side,  are  we  afraid 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  and  can  we  not  defy  the  open  efforts  or  the  secret 
machinations  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  ?  Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunder- 
stood. Although  I  think  the  prevailing  agitation  exaggerated,  and  far  more 
than  commensurate  with  the  cause  which  has  excited  it,  I  do  not  think  it 
unnatural  or  unreasonable  in  its  origin,  and  notwithstanding  the  apology  for 
the  Pope,  of  which  the  scope  of  my  arguments  necessarily  presents  the  ap- 
pearance, I  join  in  the  general  condemnation  which  his  proceedings  have 
elicited.  They  exhibit  rashness,  want  of  courtesy  to  the  Crown,  and  want  of 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England.  It  is  impossible 
to  expect  men  to  distinguish  accurately  or  to  reason  calmly  when  the  passions 
are  roused ;  and  all  the  odious  or  offensive  matter  scattered  through  briefs, 
pastoral  letters,  and  Popish  sermons  have  been  confounded  together  into  one 
cumulative  case  against  the  Pope  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith.  The  flourish 
of  trumpets,  the  songs  of  triumph,  the  vain  boasting  with  which  those  meas- 
ures were  proclaimed,  justify  a  large  amount  of  disgust  and  indignation ;  but 
the  real  injury  which  the  honor  and  the  policy  of  England  are  required  to 
redress  bears  in  my  mind  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  false  assumptions 
and  ridiculous  pretensions  which  we  might  well  afford  to  regard  with  a 
scornful  indifference.  I  do  not,  indeed,  believe  that  the  Pope  intended  to 
insult  the  Queen,  because  such  conduct  would  be  inconsistent  alike  with  his 
character  and  his  interest ;  but  he  ought  to  have  taken  more  pains  than  ho 
did,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  English  Catholics,  to  ascertain  how  his  measures 
would  be  received,  and  still  more,  to  be  careful  that  their  introduction  was 
divested  of  every  suspicious  circumstance  and  offensive  detail  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  motives,  he  has  cast  a  fire-brand  into  this  country,  and 
been  the  primary  cause  of  a  conflagration  which  time  and  great  prudence 
and  moderation  alone  can  quench.  I  cannot  help  looking  beyond  the  pres- 
ent hour,  and  regarding  with  horror  the  prospect  of  a  chronic  state  of  relig- 
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ious  diaeord  and  seetarlan  batred.  AU  mm  deprecate  the  renewal  of  penal 
laws,  but  at  the  same  time  express  a  Tague  and  undefined  kaging  to  liave 
9omething  done.  It  is  said,  that  if  we  do  nothing  we  shall  give  the  Catholics 
a  triumph ;  but  we  shall  sorelj  give  them  a  much  greater  triumph  if  by  some 
piece  of  peddline  and  abortive  legislation  we  shoidd  have  the  appearance  of 
being  willing  without  having  the  power  to  strike  them.  I  cannot  oondode 
without  expressing  the  deep  regret  with  which  I  have  read  dennnoiatkNis  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Churchy  in  lai^uage  which  b  not  that  <A  humility,  or 
charity,  or  peace ;  nor  do  I  think  that  it  becomes  the  members  of  a  Chnrch, 
which  admits  its  own  fallibility,  thus  dogmatically  to.  condemn  the  belief  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Christian  w<»ld. 

Divines  can  say  but  what  themselves  bdieve; 

Strong  proofs  they  have,  but  not  demonstrative ; 

For  were  all  sure,  then  all  sides  would  agree, 

And  faith  itself  be  lost  in  certainty. 

To  live  uprightly,  then,  is  sure  the  best: 

To  save  ourselves,  and  not  to  danm  the  rest. 

1  am,  Sir,  yoor  obedient  servant, 

Cabolus. 
(The  Time^  December  »,  1850.) 
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i.  5'i5;  recoption  of  the,  525,  526. 

Bonrqueney.  Baron,  letter  (W>m  M.  Guizot  to 
the.  i.  802.  SI'S :  misreported  conversation 
with  Lord  Pahnerston,  882. 

Bowood.  party  at.  i.  401. 

Bradshaw,  Mr.,  disloyal  speech  of,  at  Canter- 
burr,  i.  2V>;  duel  with  Mr.  Homnan,221. 

Bresson,  Count,  instructions  to,  on  the 
Spanish  marriages,  ii.  176  (see  Spanish 
Marriages). 

Bretbv,  visit  to,  11.  45  ;  contrasted  with  Wo- 
burn,  189. 

Bridgewater  House,  private  theatricals  at,  i. 
425. 


Bridgewater  Trust,  aooonnt  of  the,  Ii.  40. 

British  Museum,  correspondence  with  the;, 
about  the  missing  Privy  Council  Bcgistara, 
t482. 

Broadlands,  visit  to.  1.  481. 

Brocket,  visits  to,  11.  tUt;  manuscripts  at, 
4S2. 

Broglie.  Due  de.  speech  of  the,  11. 187. 

Brougham,  Lord,  scene  with  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, i.  29 ;  abiii^  of.  29  ;  on  the  balkyt, 
51  ;  anecdote  of,  52 ;  habits  of.  52 ;  and 
Wakley,  52;  at  the  Council  OfBce.  57  ; 
Qualities  of,  57 :  in  the  House  of  Lords,  60, 
62;  anti-slavery  speech,  64;  speech  on 
Small  vs.  Attwood,  78;  article  on  Lady  O. 
Bniy's  book,  79 ;  snd  Mr.  Handley,  86; 
contrast  to  the  l>uke  of  Wellington,  97  ; 
atucks  Lord  Durham's  Ordinance,  107; 
pamphlet  letter  to  the  Queen,  180;  recon- 
ciled to  Lord  Durham,  181 ;  denies  the 
pamphlet,  182 ;  and  Lord  Melbounie,  188 ; 
and  the  8ergeants-at-Law,  186 ;  anecdote 
of,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  140;  on  the  Bed- 
chamber afiair,  188, 184;  attacks  the  Min- 
isters, 1^5;  great  speech  censnnng  the 
Irish  policy  of  ttie  OovemcLent,  198, 
freaks  of,  at  a  Greenwich  dinner.  199; 
pruposes  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington at  the  Dover  dinner.  206,  208;  let- 
ter on  edncstion,  207 ;  anecdotes  ot^  906 ; 
pretended  death  oC  %11,  218,  215;  MUab- 
ules  with  M.  de.  Tooqueville  and  others, 
472;  intercourse  with  the  Court,  472;  en- 
deavors to  obtain  an  affidavit  fhrm  Mr. 
Keeve,  621,  522;  Judicial  Committee  Bill. 
5^7,  546;  caprices  ol^  546;  makes  eleven 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  552 ;  at 
tne  Judicial  Committee,  552;  executor  to 
Loid  Melbourne,  ii.  875. 

Brown,  Mr^  M.  V^fke  on  board  the  Atkn- 
lontic;  ii.  510. 

Brunnow,  i  aron,  mlaslon  oC  to  England,  i. 
211 ;  letter  oi;  complaining  of  Lord  I'ahn- 
erston's  conduct,  11,  444 ;  on  foreign  sfBOrs, 
455. 

Bucdeucb.  the  Duke  of;  Ixwd  Privy  PeaL  L 
412 ;  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  ii.  70. 

Bucdeucb,  the  Duchess  of.  Mistress  of  the 
Kobes,  1, 105. 

Buckinghsm,  the  Duke  oC  Lord  Privy  Seal 
in  8ta>  R.  PeeFs  Administrstion,  i.  878; 
resignation  of,  410 ;  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty in  Lord  Derby's  Admlnisintion, 
11.547. 

Buekinghamshirs,  dispute  oo  the  appoint- 
ment of  hheriff,  i.  466i 

Buckinghamshire  magistrates,  appointment 
of  the.  i.  899 :  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wd- 
lington  on,  408. 

Bnckland,  Dr..  at  the  Grange,  It  6. 

Bugeaud,  Marshal  commands  the  troops  to 
Paris  in  1WS,  11.  279. 

Bailer,  Charles,  Mr.,  Radical  opinions  of,  L 
28;  appointed  by  liord  Durham,  95;  au- 
thor of  Lord  Durham^  report,  148;  paper 
of;  on  Ireland,  U.  847 ;  death  of,  864  ;  char- 
acter of.  872. 

Bnlwer.  Rt  Hon.  Sir  EdwMd  LyttOD,  play 
of  ^Blchdleu,"  1.150. 
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Bohrar.  Sir  Henry,  expoblOD  of,  fh>m  Spain, 
iL  Wi :  arriral  of;  in  London,  811 ;  defenae, 
812;  debate  In  the  Hooae  of  Coounona, 
820 ;  intri^ea  in  Spain,  8M  (/or  diapudiea 
to,  «ee  bpftnlah  Marriafpea). 

Burge,  William,  Mr^  Q.  0.,  1.  232. 

Bnrgberah,  Lord  (altorward  Karl  of  Weat- 
morland),  opera  by,  L  lUl ;  miatake  of;  li 
16. 

Barghley,  party  at,  L  82. 

Burgoyne,  tiir  John,  letter  bom  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to,  IL248. 

Burke,  Bt.  Hon.  Edmond,  ii.  840. 

Bury.  Lady  Charlotte,  book  by,  L  42;  book 
reviewed  by  Lord  Brongham,  57, 19. 

Bntler,  lira  ,  reading  ot  at  Bowood,  1.  401 ; 
in  the  "  Uonchback,'*  42& 


CABUL,  retreat  fh>m,  i.415,  419,434;  re- 
capture of;  448;  opinion  of  the  Duke  of 
WeiUngton  on  the  omenta  at,  460, 461. 

Cambridge,  risit  to,  iL  643. 

Cambridge,  University  of,  H.  R.IL  Prince 
Albert  elected  Chancellor  oi;  li.  211;  in- 
stalled, 289. 

Cambridge,  If.  B.  IL  Adolphns,  Duke  o(  con- 
cedes precedence  to  IMnce  Aloert,  i.  285; 
death  of,  ii.  47:^. 

Cambridge,  H.  B.  H.  George,  Duke  of;  prece- 
dence of,  li.  478. 

Campbell,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Irdand, 
with  a  peerage,  i.  851;  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  11. 12^;  speech  of  son 
of;  at  Cambridge,  288 ;  Lord  Chief- Justice 
of  England,  4S9:  succesa  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  489. 

Canada,  insurrection  in,  L  80;  debate  on.  in 
the  Houae  of  Commons,  80 ;  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington on,  82, 88;  Lord  Durham  aent  out 
aa  UoTemor-GeneraL  48 ;  state  oC  46 ;  dla- 
cnssions  on,  48;  L(m  Darham^s  Ordinance, 
1(17;  dlaallowed,  109;  Lord  Durham  s 
Proclamation,  116;  report  un  admlnlatra- 
tion  of;  142;  bill  dealing  with  the  Canada 
CleivT  Beaerres,  255 ;  government  of;  442: 
Sir  Cnariea  Biwot  ancoeeda  Lord  Syden- 
ham, 448 ;  Sir  Charlea  Metcalfb  appointed 
Oovemor-Qeneral,  442. 

Canada  BUI,  tee  Commons,  Honae  of. 

Candiish,  Dr.,  sermon  by,  11. 409. 

Canford,  visit  to,  i.  482. 

Canning,  Bt  Hon.  George,  distrust  of;  iL 
124. 

Canning.  Stratford.  Bt  Hon.  Sir,  oppoaiUon 
ot;  to  Bus^ia,  H.  898. 

Cannlzzaro,  Duchess  of;  death  of  the,  t  817; 
account  of  the.  8 IS,  819. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of;  Dr.  Sumner  ap- 
pointed, il  2S8. 

OapeL  Hon.  and  Rev.  William,  dlapnte  with 
the  Bishop  of  London,  i.  439. 

Capua,  Prince  of,  the,  at  dinner  at  Devon- 
shire House,  i.  241. 

Carnarvon,  vlf>lt  to,  with  Lord  Anglesey,  i. 
857. 

Camot,  II.  2fi7. 

♦*Carolns''  letter  to  the  Times,  iL47D,  480  ; 
ite  Appendix  B,  voL  U. 


Cathotto  Clergy,  Endowment  question,  i.  514. 

Cavalgnao,  General,  ii.  828, 888. 

C6cill«,  Admiral,  Ambaaaador  to  the  Court 
of  St  Jamea  ^  11.  8b8. 

Ceylon,  committee  of  Inquiry  into  adminia- 
tratlon  of,  ii.  8t^  :  witnesses,  428 ;  evidence 
of  Captain  Watson.  427. 

Chantrey,  death  of;  1. 898;  monument  by,  in 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  8V8. 

Chariea  Albert  King  of  Sardinia,  defeat  of; 
iL845;  abdication  ut  400. 

Chartists,  progress  of  the,  1. 185 ;  precautiona 
in  London  for  great  meeting  of  the  (1848), 
U.  294,  296, 298  ;  faUure  of  the  demonstra- 
tlMn,298;  dangeruns  manifiBetations  in  the 
country,  818, 819:  Government  measures, 
820  ;  aglUtion,  821:  demonstration,  822; 
establishment  near  Cheniea,  842. 

Chatham,  Bt  Hon.  Earl  of;  anecdotes  of  the, 
i.  218. 

Chatsworth,  Tlait  to,  L  519;  visit  of  the 
Queen  to,  689. 

Chepstow,  visit  to,  1. 198. 

Cheater,  visit  to,  1.  855. 

Chester,  Mayor  of;  question  of  baronetcy  on 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Walea,  i.  866. 

ChUUanwallah,  battle  of;  ii.  898. 

China,  war  witii,  1.  246;  debate  on,  246; 
Duke  of  WeUlngton  on  the  war  with,  248 ; 
annexation  of  Hong-Kong,  888:  return  of 
Captain  Elliot  from,  884,  886 ;  viewa  of  Sir 
<  :harles  Grey  on,  408 ;  treaty  of  peace  with, 
448. 

Chiswick,  visit  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  to,  L  858;  feU  at  for  the  Czar,  551. 

Chloroform,  an  operation  under,  IL  251. 

Christina,  Queen  of  Spain,  intrizuee  of.  it. 
141, 148;  M.  Guizot's  account  of;  182 ;  con- 
duct of;  250. 

Church  of  Scotland,  disruption  in  the,  i.  521. 

Clroonrt,  Madame  de,  ttalon  of,  II.  194. 

Clanricarde,  Marqula  of,  Postmaater-General, 
il.  129. 

Claremont  council  at,  for  eventa  in  the  East, 
L  284:  lent  to  King  l^uls  Philippe,  11. 2S9. 

Clarence,  H.  B.  U.  Duke  of;  Md  William  lY. 
King. 

Clarendon,  Bt  Hon.  Earl  of;  oflSce  of  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada  offored  to  the,  I. 
151 J  first  aroearanoe  of  the,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  198;  Lord  Privy  Seal  211;  on 
Eaatem  policy.  261;  dissents  tram  the 
treaty  (Ib^O),  264;  oonversaUon  with  M. 
Gnlxot  265;  offers  to  resign  on  the  Eastern 
Question,  276;  letter  ot  on  Lord  Hol- 
hmd^s  death,  and  on  French  aflTalrs,  297; 
confidence  of  the  Queen  In,  11. 127;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  129 ;  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  229 ;  requlrea  a  ( V>- 
erdon  Bill  fbr  Ireland,  246;  and  the  Irish 
CatboHca,  824;  applies  for  more  powers, 
839;  Proclanution  of,  885;  policy  ot,  in 
Ireland.  844;  interview  ot  with  King 
I^uis  Philippe,  868;  on  Irish  emigration, 
878;  on  taking  high  office.  874;  Irish  re- 
lief, 408;  conversation  with  Sir  B.  Peel, 
H)4 ;  sucoesa  of  the  Queen's  visit  to  Ire- 
land. 412;  dlamlaaal  «if  Lord  Boden,  424; 
azplanation  in  tha  Houae  of  Lorda,  427; 
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EneninbeMd  Estetat  Act  to  Ireland,  426; 
oonverMtioD  with  the  Qoeen  and  Prince 
Albert  on  foreign  allkirt,  441 ;  oonversMion 
with  Lord  J.  BoMetl,  469 ;  ipoken  of  as 
Foreign  SeereUry ,  S86, 5i9. 

Clifton,  visit  to,  L  19S. 

Cobden,  Bichard,  Mr.  OrerlBo's  letter  to, 
in  the  Timet,  ii.  863;  ges  Appendix  A, 
vol  IL 

Coborg  marriage,  fear  oC  in  France,  ii.  131. 

Colbome,  8ir  John,  Lloatenant-Govemor  of 
Canada,  L  dl. 

Coleridge,  stania  from  *'  Ode  to  Tranquillity,'' 
i.9b. 

Colkiredo,  Connt,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  11. 
40a,4Ul,  406. 

Cologne,  vialt  to  the  cathedral  at,  I.  486. 

Commons,  Uoose  oC  seloot  committee  on 
pensions,  L  t%;  disorder  in,  27;  debate  on 
insorrection  in  Canada,  8U;  dlscasslons  on 
Canada,  48;  dlvisloD  on  the  ballot,  51; 
scene  in,  69;  Peodorves's  motion,  tfl ;  vote 
of  consore  on  Lord  Qleneig,  68  ;  amend- 
ment on,  63 ;  Lord  £liot*s  motion  on  Bpain, 
Tji;  motion  of  81r  Oeorge  Strickland  on 
emancipation,  78;  motion  on  Lord  Dor- 
ham's  expenses,  79;  the  Appropriation 
Chmse,  60;  Irish  Monidpal  Corporstion 
BilL  87;  session  of  1888,  HI ;  debate  on  the 
Irinh  poller  of  the  Qovemment,  165;  Ja- 
maica Bill,  171 ;  division  on.  178;  Blr  H. 
Fleetwood's  moUon,  187;  Ballot  an  open 
question,  188;  the  privilege  question,  m. 
m;  Prince  Albert^l  aUowanoe,  S28 ;  llin- 
isters  defeated  on  the  Irish  BeKistration 
Bill,  842;  debate  on  vote  of  censure  on 
measures  resulting  in  Chineae  war,  249; 
debate  on  the  Begistratlon  Bill,  M9;  two 
new  Irish  Begistration  Bills,  984;  Govern- 
ment defiMted  on  Lord  Morpeth's  Bill, 
840;  division  on  the  Sucar  Duties,  848; 
vote  of  oenaare  carrried  by  one.  800;  dis- 
solution, 854;  Sir  B.  Peefs  Corn  BUL  418, 
416;  attack  of  Lord  J.  BoaseU  on  Lord 
Corebous^  414;  Sir  B.  PeeTs  Budget, 
417;  Tote  of  Thanka  to  Lord  Ashborun, 
478 ;  Irish  Arms  Bill,  50ft,  510 ;  debate  on 
Ireland,  540,  541;  divisloo,  548;  tho  T«>n 
Hours  Bill  JM7 ;  Qovemment  defeated  on 
the  Sugar  Duties,  555;  Maynooth  Qrant, 
U.  17 ;  debate,  10, 20  ;  Sir  B.  PeeTs  meaa- 
ure  tor  sUdlng-soale  duties  on  com,  88; 
protracted  debate  on  the  Com  Laws,  05, 
H  100;  scene  in  the  House,  117, 118;  de- 
bate on  the  annexation  of  Cracow,  818; 
Irish  Poor  Uw,815;  Mr.  StraU's  Ballmad 
Bill,  886, 887;  Irish  measures  (1847X  846, 
847;  obetruotlon,  895,  896;  mismanage- 
ment oC  817;  West  India  Committee.  817; 
alteration  of  ttie  Oath  Bill,  817,898;  debate 
on  ooenrrences  in  Spain,  880  ;  West  India 
Sugar  BUI,  828;  subsequent  crisU,  835;  ir- 
ritation, 820;  Irish  BQl,  887:  Irish  grant 
opposed,  887;  committee  of  Inquiiy  on 
Ceylon  and  Britiah  Ouiana,  889,  489;  de- 
bate on,  890 :  Steilian  arms  aflkic,  891, 896 ; 
maiden  speech  of  Mr.  Frederick  PeeL  406 ; 
debate  on  the  Poor  Laws,  488;  Mr.  Uutt's 
motioft  on  tha  Afrleaa  sqaadran,  4^; 


Stamp  Bin,  488, 489;  Mr.  Boebuck's  TOC0 
of  eonfldenoe,  456;  Mr.  Locke  King's  mo- 
tion, 488  ;  Anti-Fapal  Bill,  504 ;  Lord  Pkfan- 
erston's  dismissal  548  ;  Militia  Bill,  544, 
545;  dissolution,  519;  Bef^rm  question, 
568. 

Conlbrence  at  Constantinople  (1840),  L  8S5, 
2s6. 

Conroy,  Sir  John,  1. 18. 18. 

ConatUuUanMi,  indiscreet  article  la  the,  B. 
184. 

Conway  CasUe,  L  855. 

Coplestone,  Dr.  (l^hop  of  LlaodaffL  pub- 
Ushes  Lord  Dudley  s  letters,  L  888. 

Com  Laws,  i  188,  148 ,  allusion  to,  in  the 
Queen's  Speech,  412:  Sir  B.  PeePs  BUI, 
418 ;  discussions  on,  11.  88;  repeal  of  tho, 
announced  by  the  7tfii«s,  46;  consequent 
aglution,  48,  51 ;  Sir  B.  PeeTs  Qovem- 
ment bioken  op,  58:  Mr.  Oreville*8  pam- 
phlet, 81 ;  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the,  88 ; 
Blr  B.  Peel's  measnre  for  sHding-acale  du- 
ties, 88;  immediate  repeal  oC  dlaeassed, 
90, 95;  debate  on  the,  95 ;  prutnMted  dla- 
cusslons,  106. 

CorawaU,  the  Duchy  of.  il.  818. 

Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  I.  91, 98. 

Cottenham,  Lord  High  Chancellor,  iL  189  ; 
resignation  of,  IL  449. 

OoondL  picture  of  the  Queen's  first,  I.  71 ; 
at  Windsor,  186;  for  declaration  of  the 
Queen's  marrlaga,  214;  at  Windsor  00 
emtcbea,  518;  at  Osbonia,  realgnation  of 
Sir  B.  Peel,  11. 58. 

Courvolsier,  murder  of  Lord  W.  Euisen,  L 
246. 

Cousin,  Tlotor,  visit  to,  ii.  198. 

Cowley.  Lord,  conversati<Ni  witii.  In  Paris, 
U.  Ill ;  views  of;  on  the  Spanish  mania|$e 
question,  177, 178. 

Cowley,  Lord  (afterward  Eari  Cowley),  Am- 
bassador at  Parl^  U.  588, 548 ;  queatioBof 
proxy,  565. 

Cracow,  U.  149 ;  the  annexation  o(  151 ;  de- 
bate on  annexation  of;  818. 

Creevey,  Mr.,  death  of,  i.  55:  ofBcea  held  by, 
56;  letters  and  papers  of  66,  8ia 

Oroker,  BIrfat  Hon.  John  Wilson,  article  by, 
to  tiie  QuarUrly  Rtvitw.  1.  90.  98  ;  two 
anecdotes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  816: 
on  Sir  B.  Peel's  poHcy,  515:  andthe  Duke 
of  Welltogton.  11  840 ;  and  Sir  B.  Peel,  841 . 

Cromer,  virit  to,  L  445. 

Curran.  anecdote  oU  1*  188,  184;  Master  of 
the  BoUs  to  Ireland,  188. 

CzartoryskI,  Prince,  at  the  HAtel  Lambert,  ii. 
198. 


DALH0US1E,  Bight  Hon.  Eari  oC  Proal- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  ii.  9;  pron- 

Ising  speech  o^  121. 
Danton,  anecdote  o(  IL  853. 
D'Arblay,  Madame,  journal  of,  i  451. 
Day,  Sam,  the  jockey,  death  of,  1. 1 16. 
De  Qrey,  Eight  Hon.  Karl,  Lord-Iieutanant 

of  Ireland  to  Sir  B.  FmTs  Admtolstratian, 

L878. 
Delano,  Mr.  John  Tn«Meeada  Mr.  ] 
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editor  of  the  TVmM,  1. 818;  information  on 
the  C4>ni  Law  question  m>m  Lord  Aber- 
deen, ii.  48,  51  («M  TVmM). 

Delessert,  M.,  on  the  state  of  France,  tL  292. 

Dennaao,  Lord,  oloaes  the  term.  1.  896. 

Derbf,  Bight  Hon.  (fonrteenth)  Eari  of. 
forms  a  government,  iL  544 ;  conduct  ot 
the  Government,  618;  diseolntkui  of  Par- 
iioment,  M9 ;  at  Goodwood,  557 ;  and  Lord 
Cowley's  proxy,  565;  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  Government,  566;  ses  aho  Stanley. 

Derby,  the.  accident  to  **  Alarm,''  ii,  24. 

De  Eos.  Lord,  death  of,  L  156. 

Devonshire,  Dnke  oil  letters  and  papers  oi 
the,  ii.  105. 

Devonshire  House,  dinner  at,  to  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  and  the  Prince  of  Oapna,  L  241. 

Dickens,  Charles,  perf<nrmanoe  of,  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre.  It.  89. 

Disraeli,  Bight  Hon.  Benjamin,  maiden 
speech  oti.  28,  27:  quarrel  with  General 
Peel,  IL  114;  I'rotectlonist  speech  oC  117; 
and  Mr.  Moxon,  220;  defends  Lord  G. 
Bentlnck,  827;  leader  of  the  ProtMtion- 
tst8,8S4;  ''Life  of  Lord  G.  Bentlnck.''  518. 
52();  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lora 
Derby's  Administration,  547 ;  speech  on 
the  Budget,  547. 

DoUy's  Brae  afbir,  il.  42&  427. 

D'Orsay,  Count,  at  Gore  House,  1 146;  death 
of,  tl.  559  ;  character  of;  560. 

DoBt  Mahomed,  surrender  of,  i.  818. 

Downton  Castle,  visit  to,  1. 19a 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  M.,  Frradi  Ambassador 
in  London.  11.  438;  on  the  Greek  aflklr, 
439 ;  re.AU  of,  442. 

Drnmlanrig,  visit  to.  il.  415. 

Drummond,  Mr.  Edward,  asaoMination  of; 
i.  464. 

Drummond  Castle,  visit  to,  U.  415. 

Dudley,  Lord,  letters  of;  published.  1.  283; 
diary  of;  destroyed,  289 ;  diary  of.  11.  220. 

Dnncannon,  LonL  and  the  apartments  In 
St  James's  Palace,  1.  248. 

Dnncombe,  Mr.  Thom&s,  attack  of;  on  the 
Post^fflce,  iL  18. 

Dnndas,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  David,  at  AmpthlU, 
i.  217;  conversation  of;  457;  as  Solicitor- 
Gen^U,  iL  261. 

Durham,  Right  Hon.  Earl  oi;  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  L  48,  47;  motion  on  ex- 
penses of;  75;  behavior  of;  77;  appoint- 
ments of,  attaoked,  95;  entry  or,  into 
Quebec,  96:  ordinance  of;  attacked,  107; 
disallowed,  109;  resignation  of,  116;  proc- 
lamation of;  116;  return  of;  ftom  Canada, 
120, 128 ;  conduct  ot  in  Canada,  124 ;  ex- 
cuses of;  187;  report  of,  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  Canada,  142;  distributes  copies 
of  report,  142;  position  of;  144;  anecdote 
of,  tt.  220. 


EASTEBN  Question,  the,  beginning  ot  i. 
210,211;  in  1840,  25S:  anU  Palmorsto- 
nian  policy  of  France,  268;  communication 
of  M.  de  Pontois  to  the  Porte,  264,  266; 
conduct  of  ministers  at  the  begin  ulng,  267; 
protocol  signed,  269;  oonversationa  with 


M.  Gniait  on.  269^  9TQ,  376;  indeeMon  of 
ministers.  271 :  intentions  of  Lord  John 
BuEsell,  272;  dlaouaslons  on,  274,  275,  282; 
Cabinet  on,  278 ;  Primw  Mettemioh's  sng- 
gesUon,  282 :  Lord  Holland's  remarks,  2^ ; 
bombardment  of  Beyront,  and  deposition 
of  Mehemet  AIL  2b6;  Lord  Fnlmerston 
gains  liis  point.  287;  Lord  Ponsonbv's  dis- 
patch, 290;  note  fh»m  the  French  Govern- 
ment, 291 ;  surrender  of  the  Bmlr  Bescbfar, 
299;  terms  of  conciliation  with  l>Yance, 
805,806;  mission  of  Baron  Mounter,  810; 
misettled  aflSdrs  tn  Egypt,  814;  settlement 
of  (1841),  828<888;  protocols  signed,  !:88; 
the  Uatti-sherif;  885;  f^h  obstacles,  887. 

Easthope,  Sir  John,  proprietor  of  the  Morn' 
ing  ChrotUcU^  i.  156. 

Eastnor  Castle,  L  190. 

Eaton,  visit  to,  L  855;  lines  cnt  on  an  hotel 
window,  355. 

Eden.  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert  (afterward 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs)  Rector  of  Bat- 
tersea,  L  114;  lecture  in  Battersea,  182; 
Battersea  Sohools,  416. 

Eden,  Hon.  Emily,  letter  of;  i.  888;  bitter- 
ness ot  agninst  Lord  Ellenborongb,  L  458, 
471. 

Edinburgh,  viait  to,  iL  408. 

Sdinburgh  £eview,  originators  of  the,  L 
474,475. 

Education  question,  the,  L  525. 

Egerton,  Lord  Franda,  at  Ema,  iL  26;  honse 
of;  at  Worsley,  40. 

Egremont.  Right  Hon.  Earl  of;  death  of  the, 
i.  21;  character  of  the,  21,  22;  at  Pet> 
worth,  22. 

Egypt,  «M  Eastern  Question. 

Election,  general,  result  ot  in  1887,  L  11-15 ; 
tn  1841,  854;  result  of,  859-661 ;  In  1852,  iL 
650;  result 0^554. 

Eldon,  Right  Hon.  Eail  ot  death  of  tiie,  1. 

EUenborough.  Right  Hon.  Earl  ot  Board  of 
Control  in  Sir  R.  Peers  Administration,  L 
873;  anecdotes  ot  409;  proclamation  ot 
448, 450^  attacks  on,  452,  459.  461 ;  Dnke 
of  Wellington's  opinicm  ot  462:  extnwv- 
dlnaiy  behavior  ot  468,  464;  po8lti<ni  ot 
467;  vindication  ot  470:  dispttch  on  the 
secret  committee  of  the  directors,  582 :  re* 
call  ot  548. 

EDice,  Right  Hon.  Edward,  at  Brocket,  VL 

Elliot,  Captain  (afftorward  Sir  Charies),  re- 
turn ot  fhxn  Cbtaa,  i.  884, 886. 

Emir  Beechir,  see  Eastern  Question. 

Ems,  visit  to,  11. 26i 

Kndsleigh,  visit  to,  U.  884. 

Epsom,  raelng  transaotioos  of  Lord  G.  Ben- 
tlnck and  Lord  Kelbnme,  L  480. 

F^partero,  downfUl  ot  i.  51 6w 

Eton  College  ease,  iL  186. 

En.  ChAteau  d',  viait  to,  of  Qoeen  Yiotorla,  L 
512, 515:  the  agreement  at,  516. 

Evons,  Sir  De  Lacy,  made  a  K.  C.  B..  t.  57. 

'*  Every  Man  in  his  Homor,"  performance 
of,  IL  89. 

Exchequer  Bills,  torgeef  ot  i  8S6;  aneo- 
dotes  ot  890, 88L 
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£zdieqiier,  Coort  of^  raeedote,  ii.  964. 
Kzeter,  Bishop  of;  attacks  the  ArchUshoiv  1. 

105;   on  the  8t  Bttlplee  qaestton,  m; 

charge  of,  469 ;  attack  on  Newman,  469 ; 

reply  to  a  Privy  Council  Judgment,  459 ; 

the  Gorbain  case,  U.  416. 
Exeter,  visit  to,  U.  886. 
Exhibition,  the  Great,  18^1,  opening  ot,  11. 

607- 
Eyre,  Lieutenant,  book  by,  on  Cabnl,  etc.,  i. 

460. 


FAUBOURG  8t  Germain,  political  feeling 
in  the,  1L  191. 

Faucher,  M.  L^on,  in  London,  iL  611. 

FelbrigjE  Hall,  visit  to.  1.  445. 

Ferdinand  I^  Emperor  of  Austria,  political 
crisiis  1848,  U.  2tf8. 

FitzGerald  and  Yesey,  Lord,  conversation 
with,  L  40;  death  of,  479. 

Fltzroy,  Lord  Charles,  resigns  the  office  of 
Ylce-Cbaniberlaiu,  i.  75. 

Fleetwood,  Sir  H.,  motion  on  £10  house- 
holders, 1 1S8. 

Foley,  Lord,  anecdote,  1. 188, 189. 

Foster,  Ijwly  Elizabeth,  IL  106. 

Fox,  Bight  Hon.  C.  J.,  account  of  the  death 
of,  i  184. 

Fox,  Maule,  Bight  Hon.,  Secretary  at  War, 
H.  1J9. 

Fox.  Mr:  William,  member  for  Oldham,  iL 
241. 

Fox,  Miss,  death  of,  U.  16. 

France,  Lord  Palmerston*s  hostility  to,  i. 
8»2;  attempt  at  conci'datton  with,  806; 
debate  in  the  Chamber  on  Eastern  ailkirs, 
80H;  dispute  with,  on  the  Tahiti  affldr, 
661 ;  opinions  on  diange  of  government 
in  England  (1846)  ii.  76.  77 ;  estrange- 
ment with,  on  toe  Bpoaish  marriages 
auostion,  168,  164;  effect  of  conciliatory 
ebate  in  Belaud,  188;  threatened  rupt- 
ure with,  209;  estrangement  fh>m  Eng- 
land, 218:  revolution  In  1848,  269;  state 
of;  2S8,  286  :  Provisional  Government  in, 
887  ;  M.  Delessert  on  affldrs  in,  292 ;  an- 
archy in,  810;  fighting  in  Paris,  881; 
tranquillity,  846;  Prince  Ix>uis  Napoleon 
elected  .President  of  the  Bepnblic,  875; 
unsatisfhctorv  condition  of  tnn  country, 
402  ;  share  in  the  English  and  Greek  dis- 
pute, 446, 448 ;  coup  d'itat  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon. 521. 

France,  B«nk  of.  arrangement  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  iL  21 6w 

Francis,  Sir  PhiUp,  at  Wobum,  L  882. 

Frankfort,  visit  to,  1.  489;  Dannecker^s 
-  Ariadne,"  489  ;  Kothschild's  house,  490; 
Jews'  Street,  492 ;  the  mother  of  the  Roth- 
schilds. 492. 

Frost,  Mr.  John,  a  miurlstrate,  1.  217;  con- 
cerned in  a  (hartiflt  riot  217 :  trial  of,  228. 

Fullerton,  Lady  Qeorgiana,  novel  by,  L  519. 

(1 ALIERA.  Dnchease  de,  baU  at  the  bouse 
T    ofth«,ii,  l'^8. 
Gamier-Pag^  IL  287. 
George  II.,  King,  anecdote  of;  i.  623. 


George  lY .,  King,  Memoirt  of  the  time  ot  i* 

42. 
Germany,  condition  of  the  country  and  peo- 


ple of,  L  4^8,  499. 
}bent.  visit  ta  il-  24. 


Glrondins,  Histoire  des,  by  Lamartine,  il.  26?. 

Gladstone,  Rt  Hon.  William  E.,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  Sir  K.  Peels  Admin- 
istration, 1.  878;  resijrnation  oC  on  the 
Maynooth  Endowment,  iL  9 ;  explanation, 

Glaj>gow,  visit  to.  tt.  409. 

Glastonbury,  Ixnrd,  and  his  peerage,  1.  546. 

Glenelg,  Bt.  Hon.  Lord,  resCirnatipn  of;  I,  HC. 

Gomm,  Sir  Wiiltam,  Comuiander-ln-Chief  in 
India.  11.  898. 

Goodrich  Castle.  1. 192. 

Goodrich  Court,  armory  at,  L  199. 

Goodwood,  party  at,  ii.  181. 

Gore  House,  dinner  at,  L  146  ;  hoax  of  Lord 
Brougham's  death,  211;  party  at,  222; 
J^rdmelBonaparie  at,  240. 

Gorham  t?«.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  IL  416, 419 ; 
judgment,  486. 

Gorhambury,  visit  to,  L  487 ;  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don at.  487,  48a 

Goulbum,  Rt  Hon.  Henry,  CbanoeDor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Sir  R.  PeePs  Adminis- 
tration, i  8  »8. 

Graham.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James,  conduct  of.  1. 
8 ;  negotiation  of,  between  Sir  R.  Peel  and 
Lord  J.  Russell,  161,  165  ;  Home  Secre- 
tary in  Sir  R.  Poors  Administration,  878; 
-on  the  state  of  partiea,  {L199;  and  the 
GovefDoisGeneralship  of  India,  £81;  on 
the  Cumberland  elecuon,  282 ;  declines  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  India,  286;  on 
colonial  matters,  268;  on  obstruction  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  296:  declines  the 
Admiralty.  8S1 ;  reasons  for  declining,  8^S, 
8S5:  on  administrative  reforms,  449:  fore- 
bodings of;  488;  negotiations  with  the 
Whig«,  4k%\  on  the  state  of  parties,  496; 
vacillation  of,  498;  and  the  Whiga,  601, 
604;  Lord  J.  RuaselTs  overtures  tn,  518; 
mission  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  to  Notherby, 
512,  518;  on  public  aflhirs,  and  a  possible 
coalition,  588-587. 

Granby,  Marquis  of;  chosen  leader  of  the  Pro- 
tectionist party,  ii.  262;  consistent  con- 
duct ol^  664;  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Lincolnshire,  565. 

Grange.  The,  visit  to,  i.  119. 

Granville,  Rt  Hon.  (flrvt)  Earl,  paralytic 
seizure  of;  L  889. 

Granville,  Rt  Hon.  (second)  Earl,  Foreign 
Secretary,  il.  527 ;  conversation  with  Lord 
Palraeretoo,  681 ;  paper  of,  on  foreign  poli- 
cy, 589. 

Greece,  dUputes  with.  IL  428. 425, 428;  dis- 
putes continued,  488;  opinions  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhnys.  488;  farther  disputes, 
446;  debate  in  House  of  Lords  on  dis- 
pute, 452 ;  Lord  Palmenton  on  brigand- 
age in.  519. 

Green,  Mr.,  anatomical  lecture  by,  n.  481. 

Greenwich  dinner,  IVeaks  of  Lord  Brough- 
am at  a,  1.  199 ;  Lord  Norroanby's  health 
drunk  at  a,  206. 
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OregofT,  Mr^  hooM  oC  netr  Belvoir,  L  87. 

GrenvUle,  Thomu,  Mr.,  soeodote  of,  L  69; 
dinner  with,  489 ;  aoeodoto  of  Porson,  440; 
Julio  Clovlo,  441;  rooolleotiont  and  aneo- 
dotM,  441  ;  aneodote  of  Wolfe,  446;  death 
oi;  IL  166:  character  of,  \b6. 

GreyiUe,  Charles  O,  Mr.,  pamphlet  of;  on 
Prince  Albert^s  Precedence.  L  281,  284,  296 
(«M  Appendix,  voL  i.);  book  oi;  on  Ire- 
tend,  U.  2;  criticisms  on,  2;  pnbllcatlon  of, 
obdeeted  to,  8, 9 ;  pnbttcatlon  decided  on,  16; 
ormctsms  on,  17;  opinions  of  the  press 
on,  24;  letters  to  France.  76;  pamphlet, 
^  Sir  B.  Peel  and  the  Com  Law  Crisis,'' 
81,  97;  soooess  of  pamphlet,  86 ;  visit  to 
Paris  (1847\  169;  birthday  roileotlona, 
218;  letter  to  Cobden  in  the  TVimm,  26i 
(SM  Apoendix  A,  voL  IL);  removes  to 
BmtOD  Street,  896;  elected  a  member  of 
GrlUon's  Clab,  484:  letter  of  ""Carolos" 
479, 480(Me  Appendix  R,  yoL  IL). 

Oreville,  Harry,  Mr.,  at  Bath,  L  19^. 

GreviU»,  Mrs.  Algernon,  death  of,  i  840. 

Orev,  Rt  Hon.  Earl,  prevents  the  formation 
of  a  Whig  Oovemment,  iL  64.  66;  expfai- 
nation  of  condoct  oC  78-76,  88 ;  Colonial 
Secretary,  129:  Lord-Lleatenant  of  Nor- 
thamberland,  211;  remonstrance  oi;  on 
Lord  Palmerston's  oondaot,  816;  speech 
ot  on  the  sapjwessed  diispatches,  829 ;  dis- 
credit ot  424. 

Grey,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Oeorge,  Home  Secretary, 
ii.  129. 

Orey,  Sir  Charles  (formerly  Chief-Tastioe  of 
Bengal),  views  of,  on  Oninese  aflkirs,  i.  404. 

GrUlon's  Oinb,  dinner  at,  iL  484. 

Qrote,  George,  Mr.,  retamed  for  the  Oitv  ot 
London,  L 12 ;  Radical  party  redaced  to, 
187;  visit  to,  11. 262. 

Grove,  The,  vlsR  to,  i.  487;  agreeable  partv 
at,U.  28;  Macanktyat,  188;  return  to.  611. 

Guards,  the,  qnestion  of  promotion  on  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  i.  8S6. 

Guernsey  dutie^  ailhlr  of  the,  11.  81. 

Qnlsot.  M.,  French  Ambassador  in  London, 
1.  244 ;  on  the  Eastern  Question,  262,  268 ; 
at  dinner  at  Windsor,  260:  oonversatioDS 
with,  on  Eastern  aflkirs,  360,  274.  276:  on 
the  deposition  of  Mehemet  AU,  236;  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  Lord  Palmers^on, 
286;  conciliatory  eflbrtsot  201;  note  ttom 
the  French  Government,  201 ;  succeeds  M. 
Thiers  (1840),  298;  letter  oC  to  Baron 
Bonrqueney,  802:  speech  In  the  Chamber, 
800;  critical  position  ot,  II.  11,  12;  aml- 
.  cable  meeting  with  M.  Thiers,  19.  27 ; 
alarm  at  possible  return  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  to  the  Foreign  Office  (1846),  77;  eon- 
duct  of.  In  the  Spanish  Mairiages  allUr, 
147;  ib.  260  ;  note  In  reply  to  Lord  Pahn- 
erston.  U.  154 :  explanation  relating  to  the 
Spanish  Marriages,  169 ;  conversation  with, 
on  the  Soanish  Marriages,  172-178;  com- 
plaints of  Lord  Palmerston,  181 ;  and  Lord 
Palmerston*s  dlspatdi,  198 ;  indignation  ot, 
191 ;  bad  terms  of,  with  Lord  Normanby. 
191 ;  resentment  oif  Lord  Normanby  and 
LiMd  Palmerston,  19^  196;  invited  to  the 
..British  Embaiiy  ''by .mistake,''  206;  con- 


tinoaaoe  of  the  quarrel,  207:  the  quarrel 
made  up,  212;  escape  oC  to  Engknd,  278, 
281 ;  conduct  ot  in  the  Revolution,  276 ; 
narrative  of  the  Revolution,  278-281 ;  dines 
witii  Lord  Palmerston,  291. 
Gnrwood,  Colonel,  second  of  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
L22L 


HABEAS  Ckirpus  Act  suspended  In  Ire- 
land, IL  886;  suspension  of;  renewed, 

Hsddington,  Rt  Hoxl  Eari  oC  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  in  Sir  Roibert  PeeTs  Ad- 
ministratkui,^!  878 ;  declines  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  India,  8S1 :  correspondence 
oC  with  the  Duke  of  WelUngtou,  686. 

Hampden,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Ii. 
250 ;  consequent  disputes,  262, 264  •  oorre- 
spoadenoe  oC;  with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
256;  correspondence  on  appointment  ot  as 
Regius  ProftMor.  266,  267 ;  case  ot  258. 

Hannibal,  comparison  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, L  49,  60. 

Hanover,  the  King  ot,  proclamation  of.  1. 10; 
act  ot  on  his  accession.  87 ;  declines  to  give 
up  the  apartments  in  St.  James's  Palace, 
248;  arrival  of,  481 ;  in  London,  508 ;  anec- 
dote, 508. 

Hanover,  Stade  Treaty  with,  1.  4P8. 

Uardinge,  Bt  Hon.  Lord,  Secretaiy  at  War 
in  Sir  R.  PeeFs  Administration,  I.  878; 
Govemor-Gtoneral  of  India,  651 ;  dinner  at 
the  India  House^  652 ;  sent  to  Ireland,  U. 
841. 

Harewood  Lodge  for  Ascot,  i.  861. 

Harrowby,  Rt.  Hon.  Eari  of,  death  of  the,  IL 
268. 

Harrowby,  Countess  o^  the,  death  oi;  L  88 ; 
character  of.  88-85. 

Hastings  Ladv  Flora,  1. 149  ;  death  of;  196. 

Head,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edmund,  J*oor  Law 
Commissioner,  i.  898. 

Head,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Bond,  posi- 
tion of,  1. 144;  book  by,  161. 

Heidelberg,  visit  to.  I.  m. 

Herbert,  Bight  Hon.  Sidney,  in  the  Cabinet, 
ii.  9. 

Hereford,  Bishop  ot^  appointment  of,  ii.  2501, 
262 :  consequent  disputes.  264. 

Herefordshire,  state  of  the  constituency,  U. 
6.%8. 

Herrenbelm.  ChAtean  de.  visit  to  the.  II.  26. 

Herries.  Right  Hon.  John  C,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  In  Lord  Derby's  Ad- 
mlDlstration.  ii.  647. 

Hertford,  Marauis  of,  the,  death  of;  1.419; 
account  of,  420,421 ;  will  of;  disputed,  488; 
will  case  at  the  Judicial  Committee,  642. 

Hervey,  Lord  Wildam,  pamphlet  by,  snp- 
piessed.lt  268. 

Hesse,  the  Elector  oi;  at  Ems,  IL  26. 

Hiliiugdon,  visit  to,  i.  446. 

Uobhouse,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Cam.  con- 
versation with,  t.  209,  210;  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  it.  129. 

Hodgson,  Mr.,  L  42. 

Holland,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  objecu  to  Lord 
Pftlmerston's  Eastern  Policy,  267, 268;  on 
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the  EMtom  Qneetloii,  282, 2M;  dadSi  o^ 

Wl;  M.  Qaiaors  eftUmAle  of,  82& 
Holland,  Ltdy,  death  oC  U.  48;  character  ot, 

48,44. 
Holland  Honse,  dinner  at,  1. 188:  aoeodotos 

at  Qwrge  SelwvB,  188:  aneodotee,  «18; 

dinner  at,  after  Lord  Holland's  death,  819  ; 

aneodotee,  820;  death  of  John  Allen,  474. 
Hook,  Bey.  Mr.  (afterward  Dean  of  Cbictaee- 

ter),  preaehea  before  the  Qaeen,  L  lul. 
Honman,  Mr^  duel  ot,  with  Hr.  Bradahair, 

i.  221,  222. 
Hdtel  de  YUle,  ban  at  the,  H.  10L 
Howkk,  Lord,  Me  6rev,  Earl. 
Hadson,  Mr.,  '*  The  Ballway  Kin;,''  rain  of; 

ii  892. 
Hallah,  JoluLMr.,  e^rstera  of  teaching  vocal 

mosfe,  t  828;  ehoral  meeting  at  Kzeter 

Hall,  486. 
**Hunehback,  The,^*  amateor  performanoe 

of,  1426. 
Huntington,  WUHam,  B  S.,  atorj  oi;  L  831. 
Uuaklaeon,  Kigbt  Hon.  WUUam,  anecdote  oi; 

and  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  U  848;  oondactof; 

on  the  Bast  Betfbrd  fhojchiae,  683. 
Hutt,  Mr.,  motion  oL  on  the  AlHoan  aqoad- 

ron,  IL  4J7. 


INDIA,  the  Sikh  war,  U.  100;  terminated, 
1U8;  retroepect  of  the  campaign,  841, 
849;  dlaeossiona  on  the  Gorernor-Oeneral- 

•  ship  of.  281;  OoTernor-Generalship  offared 
to  Sir  James  Orafaam,  886. 

Inverary,  ylsit  to,  11.  410. 

Irbv,  Mr.,  death  of;  1.  441. 

Ireland,  adminlfitratl<m  <^  Lord  Normanby, 
L  158;  etate  oC  M8:  debate  on,  640,  541; 
division,  648;  Mr.  Grerllle'k  book  on  the 
**  Policy  of  England  Uk"  II.  8,  6;  pobHca- 
tk>n  of  book,  15;  crlttdBms  on,  lo:  <HHn- 
ions  of  the  press  on,  84;  potato  Ikllurei,  88; 
stole  of,  103, 147, 154,  816;  Lord-Uenten- 
aacy  dlacnssed.  888.  825;  lilan  fbr  aboUeh- 
ing  the  office,  824 :  dlscassions  on  the  Lord- 
Lieatenancy  of,  886-289;  eritloal  state  of; 
945;  Qoremment  measnrea,  848, 847;  se- 
diUons  sUte  ofl  891,  894 :  plans  for  im- 
proTement  oC  800;  amy  at  Limerick,  804; 
prodamation  of  the  Lord- Uentenant,  885; 
Habeas  Oorpos  Act  suspended,  886;  strong 
measures  taken.  887 ;  reported  outbreak, 
888:  flight  of  Smith  O'Brien.  841;  and 
captore,  848;  Lord  Clarendon's  poHey  in, 
844;  disaflbctlon  In,  847;  proposed  reoM- 
dies  for,  848;  flnandal  dUftcnitles  in.  861 ; 
emigraticA  scheme,  878 ;  renewal  of  &an* 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Oorpos  Act,  886; 
distress  in.  887 ;  relief  fbr,  403 :  the  Queen's 
visit  to,  412;  Bnoumbfred  Estates  Act 
428;  proposed  abolition  of  the  office  of 
Lord-Lieutenant,  488;  Papal  Aggressloa, 

Irish  Arms  Bill,  1. 605. 610;  proposal  for  re- 
newing the,  II  132;  given  up,  184. 

Irish  Coercion  Bill.  U.  108. 

Irish  Poor  Law.  11.  216. 

Irish  Keglstration  BUIs,  i.  884;  Government 
4ofeated  on  Lord  2ilorpeth's  Hill,  84  J.    . 


Isabella  n..  Queen  of  Bpain,  macriage  at,  IL 
140,142;  oondoetoi;£a;aoooantof;806; 
eeeSpandsh  Marriages. 

Isturlt^  sent  away,  iC  888. 


JAMAICA  Bill  the,  1 171. 
Jarnao,  Philippe  de  Bohaa  Chabot, 
Comte  de.  First  Secretary  of  the  French 
Kmbossy  in  London,  U.  188;  Spanish  mar- 
riages aAair,  142,  168 ;  on  the  anneratlon 
of  Cracow,  161;  details  of  the  Spanish 
marriages,  160;  on  Lord  Normanby,  Lord 
Palmeraton,  and  M.  Guizot,  808. 

Jekyll,  Mr.,  pun  of;  1. 648. 

Jersey,  Right  Hon.  Earl  of;  the.  Master  of 
the  Horse,  L  874. 

Jervis,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  .Tohn,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, difficulty  about  his  son's  election,  IL 
861. 

Journal,  refiecti<ms  on  keeping  a,  i.  81. 

Judge  and  Jnrv  Court,  the,  i.  448. 

Judicial  Committee,  the,  petition  of  appren- 
tices from  British  Ouiuia,  i.  70;  Amend- 
ment Bill.  887 ;  snggestiotts  for,  888:  peti- 
tion of  the  Bengeants-at-Law,  186-189: 
James  Wood's  Will  case,  866;  Lord 
Brougham's  BiH,  687;  worictng  ot,  687; 
Vice-Presidency  o^  689;  Lord  Hertfbrd's 
WiU  case,  642;  the  Qortiam  case,  IL  416- 
419;  Judgment,  486. 

Junius,  letters  oi;  proposed  new  editton  ot, 
IL  77;  Macaulay^s  opinion  on,  189. 


K 


AY,  Dr.  (afterward  Sir  James  Kay  Shut- 
tle worth,  Bart),  visit  to  Poor-law 
school  of^.  800;  Battersea  schools,  416. 

Kelbume,  Viscount  (afterward  Lord  Glas- 
gow), racing  transactions,  1. 480. 

Kent,  H.  B.  U.  the  Duchess  of.  converBatlon 
of,  with  Princesse  Ueven,  L  18, 14. 

King,  Locke,  Mr,  motion  of;  fbr  the  eicten- 
sion  cf  the  suflhige,  H.  488. 

Kisselefi;  Count,  and  M.  Guiaot,  il,  194, 196 

Kossuth,  in  England,  iL  614;  reception  •( 
616;  speedies  of,  617. 


LABOirCHEBE,  Bight  Hon.  Henir,  Un- 
der-Secretary fbr  the  Colonlee,  L  149 ; 
Chief  Secretary  fbr  IreUuid.  11. 129;  after- 
ward Vioe-Presldent  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  189. 

Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,  aflUr  of  the,  L 
175, 181 ;  8t«ps  taken  (1841)  to  avert  reeur- 
rence  of  dlfllcal^,  811. 

Lahore,  death  of  the  King  of.  i.  818. 

Lakes,  the  English,  vlsltto,  11.  511. 

Lamnrtbie,  *' Histotre  des  Gtrondlns,**  it  808; 
greatness  of;  in  the  French  Kevdntion, 
277;  repiv  to  the  Irish  deputation,  896. 

Lambert,  llAtel,  account  of  the,  1i.  198. 

Lambeth,  dinner  at  1.  86. 

Lancaster,  Duchy  of;  appointment  of  a  ooon- 
dl  fbr,  11.  14a 

Langdale,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  at  the  Judicial 
Committee,  il  8. 

Lansdowne,  Bight  Hon.  Mavquts  U,  Lord 
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President  of  the  OoancH,  H.  190 ;  d«tais« 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  806;  declines  the 
Premienhip,  867:  uid  Coant  Colloredo, 
406;  on  fiefonn,  Mft. 

Ijinsdowne  House,  ball  at,  i.  245. 

**  Li^B  of  Ancient  Kome,^^  publication  ot^  L 

Ledni-Bonin.  U.  237. 

Leiuen,  Barone•^  the,  i.  18;  at  Windsor 
214;  leaves  Windsor,  486. 

Le  Marohant,  Sir  Denis,  anecdote,  IL  220. 

Lemoinne.  M.,  U.  864. 

Lemon,  Mr.,  1.  482. 

Lesseps.  M.,  Consal  at  Barcelona,  IL  188. 

Lewis,  Bight  Hon.  George  Comewall,  Lewis 
V9.  i>  errand,  iL  IfiO;  mission  o£  to  Netherbv, 
512,  518;  Uerefordsbire  election,  55a 

Lichfield,  Bt  Hon.  £ari  o£  auarrel  oL  with 
Mr.  Wallace,  1.  26. 

Li^e,  Tisit  to,  i.  486. 

Lieven,  Prlnoesso,  sodlence  of  the  Qneen,  i. 
18 1  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  14 ;  and  Lady 
Palmerston,  454 ;  account  of  Interview  be- 
tween Gal2ot  and  Thiers,  li.  27;  on  the 
Spanish  marriage  disputes.  170 ;  conversa- 
tions with,  186, 191, 196;  fligbt  of;  278;  ac- 
count of  the  Bevolntion  (184S)»  278-277: 
on  French  aflhira,  288;  dines  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  291. 

I^meriolLaifrav  at,  U.  806. 

Lincoln,  Bt.  Hon.  Earl  of  (afterward  fifth 
Duke  of  KewoastleX  in  the  Cabinet,  11. 
9 ;  Woods  and  Forests  in  Sir  B.  Peel's  Ad- 
ministration, L  878. 

Lloee  cut  on  an  hotel  window,  t.  855. 

Literature,  evils  of  inferior.  iL  886. 

Llvy,  character  of  Hannibal,  J.  50. 

Logan,  Dr.,  IL  265. 

London,  Bisbop  of;  at  Oorbambuiy.  i.  487, 
488;  char^  of;  48a;  dispute  of;  with  the 
Hon.  and  Bev.  William  Capel,  489. 

Lonsdale,  Bt  Hon.  Earl  of,  tJie,  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  in  Lord  Derb/s  Ad- 
ministration, U.  547. 

Lord  Mayor,  the,  and  the  picture  of  the 
Queen's  First  Council,  L  69,  72. 

Lords,  House  of,  debate  on  Canadian  Bebel- 
Uou,  i.  48;  debates  on  the  Canada  Bill,  44, 
45;  sklrmiBh  between  Lords  Melbourne 
and  Lyndbnrst,  60;  violence  of  Lord 
Brougham,  62 ;  debate  on  the  Coolie  gues- 
tl<Hi,  68 ;  appeal  of  Small ««.  Attwood.  78 ; 
debate  on  aflUss  in  Spain,  89;  debate  on 
the  naval  instructions,  96 ;  the  Bishops  on 
the  Ecdeaiastical  Discipline  Bill,  105;  at- 
tack on  Lord  Duxham^s  Ordinance,  107; 
review  of  session  of  1888, 109 ;  the  Turton 
ease,  148;  Lord  Boden's  motion  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  152;  debate  on  the  Bed- 
chamber affltlr,  184:  Lord  Melbourne  de- 
clines to  make  Baalcal  concessions.  185; 
debate.  185;  ronjority  against  proposed 
('Ommittee  of  Council  on  Edacation,  195; 
debate  on  Irish  poUcv  of  the  Oovemment, 
19S;  naturaHxation  of  Prince  Albert.  225; 
debate  on  the  China  Question,  248 ;  St.  Sul- 
pice  question,  887 ;  aebate  on  the  Address 
(1841),  868;  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Aab- 
borton,  478;  debate  on  Lord  Boden's  mo- 


tion, 510;  Lord  Aberde«n^aSeotch  Church 
Patronage  BilV  521;  Lord  Brongbam'a 
Judicial  (.committee  Bill,  587,  545;  debate 
on  the  Con  Laws,  U.  99 ;  debate  eoncUia- 
tory  to  France,  188 ;  defeat  of  the  Protec- 
tionists. 2U6;  debate  on  the  Enlistment 
Bill  22^:  Oovemment  beaten  on  the  Dip- 
lomatic Bill,  264:  opening  of  the  session 
(1849),  888;  Sicilian  arms  sAir,  895;  de- 
bate on  the  Navigation  Bill,  405;  affUr  of 
Lord  Boden.  424.  427 ;  debate  and  dlTlslon 
on  the  Padflod  afMr,  452 ;  Lord  Torring- 
ton's  defense,  605. 

Louis  Philippe,  King,  policy  of,  on  the  East- 
em  Question,  i.  ^;  receives  Queen  Vic- 
toria at  the  Ch&teau  d'Eu,  512,  515 ;  on 
Spanish  afblrs,  516;  aversion  oLto  Lord 
Palmerston,  IL  77 :  shot  at  by  Lecomte, 
114;  letter  to  M.  Ouizot,  187;  conduct  of, 
In  the  aflUr  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  140- 
145;  Cracow  aflUr,  150;  at  the  Tuileries. 
185;  and  Dauton,  anecdote  oi;  252;  fall  of; 
271 :  arrival  ot  in  England,  278:  as  Comte 
de  ^euilly,  274;  conduct  of;  during  the 
Bevolution,  275,  279;  narrative  at  the 
Bevohition,  285;  at  Claremont,  288;  letter 
of,  on  the  Spanish  marriages.  801;  cour- 
tesy of  Queen  Victoria  to,  817;  on  the 
French  generals.  888 ;  reported  communi- 
cation fh>m  M.  Thiers,  Ma;  interview  with 
Lord  Clarendon.  868 ;  and  Admiral  C^MUe, 
8SU;  M.  Maine's  mission,  440;  death  of, 
472. 

Lowther,  Bt  Hon.  Lord,  Postnuster-Oen- 
•ral,  i.  878. 

Ludlow,  visit  to,  L 169 ;  castle  of;  189. 

Lushington,  Bt.  Hon.  Dr.,  negotiation  of; 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  L  242. 

LnttreU,  Mr^  death  and  character  oi;  li.  524. 

Lyndhurst,  Bt  Hon.  Lord,  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, L  60 ;  Judgment  of,  in  Small  ««. 
Attwood,  reveraed.  70;  anecdote  of;  and 
Lord  Brougham,  140 ;  at  <^re  House,  223; 
Lord  Chancellor  in  Shr  B.  PeeFs  Adminis- 
tration, 878  ;  exchange  of  patronage  with 
Lord  Bipon,  ii.  186;  reply  to  Lord  O.  Ben- 
tinck,  186, 188. 

Lynedoch,  Lord,  at  Wobum,  i.  881. 

MAC  AULAT,  Bt  Hon.Thomas  Babington 
return  of;  from  India,  i.97 ;  on  the  state 
of  parUcs,  98;  talents  o^  105, 106;  elected 
at  Edinbmvh,  187 :  ''  Orote  and  his  wife," 
187;  speecn  of;  187;  a  saying  of  Lord 
Brougham's,  209;  conversational  powers 
of,  819;  Mr.  Henry  Taylor's  remark  on, 
820;  anecdotes  of;  820;  collected  ballads, 
898;  at  Bowood,  400,  401 ;  ''Lays  of  An- 
cient Bome,"  442 ;  meets  Banks,  517 ;  May- 
oooth  speech  of;  li.  2o;  attack  on  the  Irish 
Church,  22;  repartee  of,  72;  on  Junius, 
189:  History  of  England,  874;  elected  at 
Edinburgh,  566. 

MacDougai,  Mr ,  Chartiat  meeting.  U.  822. 

MacGregor,  Mr.,  and  Lord  Bipon,  on  Free 
Trade,  L8t)8. 

MacHale.  Dr.,  appointment  of;  L  680. 

MacLeod,  case  o£  i;  884. 
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Maoready  as  «*  RloheHea,'*  i.  150. 

Maltbuid,  G«Dena  Sir  Thomu,  aneodoto  of 
mistaken  IdeoUty,  L  847. 

Malac,  M.,  mission  of,  to  Glaremont,  tL  889. 

Malmasbory,  Ut  Hod.  Eariof  the,  Foreign 
Secretary  in  Lord  Derby's  Administrailon, 
M  54T. 

Malvern,  visit  to,  I  19X 

Manchester,  riots  at,  i  423,427;  visit  to,  it  42. 

"  Mango,"  trial  of.  i.  2 ) ;  wins  the  St  Legor, 
20. 

Manners,  Rt  Hon.  Lord  John,  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  in  Lord  Derby's  Ad- 
ministration, IL  5 17. 

Mirie  Am6lie,  Qneon,  oonroge  of;  11.  27«. 

M.irlborongh,  Duchess  of,  lettsrs  of  the,  i. 
899 ;  anecdotes  of;  899. 

Mariiani,  pamphlet  by.  t.  213. 

Mayence,  visit  to,  1.  489,  4n. 

Mavnooth  Grant,  ii.  17;  debate  on,  19. 

Mebemet  A.lt  ses  Bastem  Question. 

Melbonrne,  Rt  Hon.  Lord,  adviser  of  the 
Queen,  1. 19;  attack  of,  on  Lord  Broogham, 
29  ;  position  of  the  Government  M ;  and 
LonlLynd  hurst,  60;  and  the  Queen.  118; 
at  Windsor,  128 ;  resigns,  174 ;  the  Bed- 
chamber difficulty,  175.  132  ;  resumes  toe 
Onvemment,  190;  declines  to  make  Radi- 
cal concessions,  1S5;  effect  of  speech.  186; 
on  Mr.  Oroevey's  Journal,  210;  alarmed 
at  afl^rs  in  the  East  ^^  ^87 ;  indecision 
of,  271 ;  asleep  at  the  Cabinet  271 ;  re- 
marks on  Lord  Palmerston.  816:  advice  to 
the  Queen,  862 ;  advice  to  Sir  B.  Peel  on 
behavior  to  the  Qnaen,  875 ;  attack  of 
palsy,  442  :  failing  health  ot  52T ;  and  the 
Conrt  of  Rome,  5)0 :  on  O'OunnelPs  trial, 
544;  on  the  Post-Offlce  aflblrs,  IL  28; 
nervous  condition  oi;  81 ;  breaks  out  on 
the  Com  Laws  at  Windsor,  82  ;  visit  to,  at 
Brocket  259  ;  anecdote  of,  231  ;  death  oC 
864  ;  character  of.  365  ;  devotion  of;  to 
the  Queen.  867;  compared  to  Sallustius 
Crispus,  869  ;  oonversitlons  and  opinions, 
870  ;  declaration  in  regard  to  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Norton,  875 :  manuscript  Ixwks  oi; 
4S2. 

MehH>se,  visit  to.  U.  413. 

Metcalfe,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Charles,  on  Afghanis- 
tan, L  428  ;  Governor- General  of  Canada, 
442. 

Mettemich,  Prince,  on  the  Eastern  Qnestion, 
i.  266 ;  suggestion  o^  232 ;  flight  of;  ii. 
239;  fall  o7  298. 

Milman,  Very  Rev.  Dean,  dinner  at  the 
house  of;  1. 898. 

Mlnto,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of.  the.  Lord  Privy 
Seal.  11. 129 ;  mission  of.  to  Italy,  249. 

MIraflorea,  mission  of,  to  Paris.  H.  171. 

Mirasol  mission  of,  to  London.  11.  814. 

Mitchel,  John,  affray  at  Limerick,  IL  804; 
conviction  of,  818. 

MnI6.  M.,  opinion  of  afTMrs.ll.  172;  attempts 
to  form  a  government  276^79. 

Moiesworth,  Right  Hon.  Sir  William,  moves 
vote  of  oensnre  on  Lord  Glenelg.  1.  68. 

Monmonth,  visit  to,  L  191 ;  historical  Inter- 
est of,  191. 

Momnooth  convicts,  th«,  L  227. 


Montgomery,  Mr.  Alfined,  hoax  of  Lord 
Brougham's  death,  L  211. 

Montpensier,  H.  R.  H.  Duchesse  de,  Infimta 
of  Spain,  marriage  of  th«,  it  140;  at  the 
Tuileries.  185  (aee  Spanish  marriages). 

Momina  Chronicity  the,  conduct  of;  1. 165; 
ill  timed  hostiUty  of,  to  France,  288.  284; 
violent  article  on  M.  Guizot  H.  191 ;  at- 
tacks on  Lord  Aberdeen,  200 ;  pnrcfaaoed 
by  the  PeeHtea,  266. 

Mounier,  Baron,  mission  ot  1.  810. 

Mozon,  Mr.,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  ii.  290. 

Mulgrave,  Right  Hon.  Earl  oi;  Lord-Ueu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  1.  29. 

Mnnster,  Right  Hon.  Eari  o^  returns  the 
keys  of  the  Round  Tower,  1. 15;  death  of 
the,  428. 

Muntz,  Mr.,  aroointed  magistrate,  i.  177. 

Murray,  Sfar  Geoive,  asked  to  review  the 
''Wellington  Dispatches''  in  the  /»<«• 
burgk  ii€H6w,  \.  88, 49. 


N' 


APIER,  Sir  Charles,  sent  to  India  as 

_      Commander-ln-l  hief,  II.  884, 896. 899. 

Napier,  Admiral,  proclamation  of;  1.  265. 

Naples,  insnrrection  at  11.848;  Lord  Palm- 
erston's  breach  of  neatrsHty.  882,  890; 
Lord  Palmerston's  claims  on,  620. 

Napoleon,  Louis,  Prince  (afterward  Emperor 
of  the  French),  at  Gore  House,  1.  146 ; 
success  of,  ii.  868;  elected  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  875;  poslUon  oC  442; 
coup  iVetat,  li*5L,  521 ;  M.  Thiers's  aoooont 
of.  540;  and  Lord  Normanby,  589. 

Narvaoz,  intrigues  ot  it  824. 

Navigation  Laws,  the,  IL  401,  405. 

Netherlands,  King  of  the,  at  Goodwood,  tt. 
27. 

Newcastle,  fonrth  Dnke  ot  dismissed  fhmi 
the  Lord-Ueotenancv  of  Nottinghamshire, 
1. 169 ;  letter  of  the,  to  the  1y>rd  Chancellor, 
170;  interview  of  the,  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  170. 

Newport  Mayor  ot  the,  at  Court  1. 216. 

Newport  Chartist  riot  at  I.  217,  223;  r«mitt 
of  the  trial,  226. 

Norbnry,  Right  Hon.  Eari  ot  murder  of  the, 
1. 187. 

Norman  Conrt,  visit  to,  1 116. 

Normanby,  Rleht  Hon.  Marqnia  ot  the.  sne- 
oeeds  Lord  Glenelg  at  the  Colonial  Offlm, 
i  140,  148;  Irish  admtatetratlon  ot  158; 
at  a  Greenwich  dinner,  206;  dispatches  re- 
nting to  the  Spanish  marriain»s  1^-  1^< 
Indiscretion  ot  ISO,  184 ;  retet^ons  ot  with 
M.  Thiers,  185;  oommnnications  ot  wHh 
M.  Thiers.  189:  bad  terms  ot  with  M. 
Gnixot,  192,  195:  condition  of  the  Em- 
bassy, 197;  perplexity  ot  206;  fhriher 
misunderstanding*.  206 ;  the  qnairel  made 
up,  212:  more  bhinders.  215;  resnlts  in 
Europe  of  the  squabble,  21S:  proposed  as 
Ambassador  to  Rome,  249:  resigns,  589, 
542 ;  and  Louts  Napoleon,  689. 

North,  Right   Hon.    Lord,  anecdote  oit  L 

Nottinghamshire,  election,  U,  498. 
Novara,  batUe  ot  iL  400. 
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OABXEY  Pwk,  Yiiit  to,  1. 189. 
O'Brien,  8m1th,  retorn  of;  t<L  Ireland,  it 
800;  aflbir  at  Limerick,  804;  •earch  for, 
841 ;  capture  ot,  MS. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  speech  of.  at  the  ^  Crown 
and  Anchor^  Tayom,  1.  58;  decUnes  the 
Mastership  of  the  Irish  KoUs,88;  speech 
of;  242;  conduct  of,  on  Irish  measures. 
465;  proclaination  oi;  prohibiting  Bepeal 
meetioff,  518,  519  :  arrest  of,  519 :  trial  of; 
524;  popuhirity  of,  528;  advice  o^  on  ire- 
land,  088,  584;  result  of  the  trial  of,  589: 
release  oi;  668;  death  oi;  iL  22«;  career  of 
22y,S80. 

O'Connor,  Feaigus,  at  the  Chartist  meeting 
(184^),  it  919^. 

Odilon  Barrot,  conduct  of,  in  the  French 
Bevolntion,  ii.  276,  2S0. 

Orange,  Princess  of,  the,  ii.  26. 

Orangemen,  discomfiture  of.  1.  26. 

Orford,  Kight  Hon.  Earl  of  (Horace  Wal- 
poleX  letters  of  the,  to  Hit  Horace  ^ann,  i. 

''Orlando''  takes  the  Derbj  Stakes,  L  559; 

the  triaU  ii.  854. 
Orleans,  H.B.H.  Ihichesse  d',  IL  185;  on  the 

Eropoeed  reconciliation  between  the  two 
ranches  of  the  French  Boyal  family,  441. 
Ossington,  visit  to,  ii.  45. 
Osteud,  passage  to,  i.  486. 
Ovid,  quotation  from,  L  206. 
Oxlord,  Bishop  oi;  anti-slavciy  speech  oC  ii. 
184;  want  ot  tact,  184;  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Hampden,  255. 


PACIPICO,  Don,  the  case  of;  if.  428, 425; 
debate  on,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  4^. 

Fftkington.  Right  Hon.  8ir  John,  Colonial 
Becietarr  In  Lord  Derby's  Administration, 
il.54T. 

PaUce,  the  dinner  at,  i  67  :  balls  at,  95. 

Palmerston,  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  and  Mr. 
Crquhart.  i.  102. 108:  and  the  "  Portfolio," 
189:  policy  in  the  East  (1640%  258-264; 
otufectlons  to  policy  ot  261  ;  coolness  o^ 
264;  conduct  ot  at  the  outset  of  the  East- 
em  Question,  267;  offers  to  resign,  268 ; 

•  Independence  ot  at  the  Foreign  Oflloe, 
268;  the  Eastern  Question.  271-278;  at 
the  Cabinet  on  the  Eastern  Question,  278 ; 
hostility  ot  to  France,  282 ;  article  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle^  282;  triumph  ot 
2S7;  note  fW)m  the  FYench  Government, 
291  :  ignores  his  colleagues,  299;  defends 
Lord  Ponsonby,  80^ ;  hostility  to  France, 
804,  807;  and  the  Tories.  816:  position  ot 
817;  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question, 
828^388:  jobbing  at  the  Foreign  OfBce, 
8S3;  attack  on.  in  a  Berlin  newspaper, 
406;  and  consequent  misunderstanding, 
ih. :  abuses  the  treatv  of  Washington,  81, 
485;  attacks  on  the  Government,  488:  and 
the  press,  454;  commencement  of  coalition 
with  M.  Thiers,  ii.  9;  consternation  ih 
France  at  possible  return  ot  to  the  For- 
eign OfBce,  77 ;  visit  ot  to  Paris,  110;  let- 
ter to  Ring  Louis  Philippe.  114;  Foreign 
Secretary,  189;  bidpient  dilutes  with 


FruMa.  182;  Spanish  marrtagaa,  141, 169; 
dlspatcb  to  Shr  U.  Bulwer,  145;  eonvttva- 
tton  with,  on  the  Spanish  marriages,  167; 
conduct  discussed  by  M.  Gnistot,  172, 178; 
effect  of  dispatch,  176;  M.  Guizot's  com- 
plaints ot  Ibl;  mismanagement  ot  189; 
and  the  Morning  C/trontcU^  2u0;  thmt- 
ens  a  rupture  with  fr>ance,  208;  conse- 
quences in  Europe,  218;  anecdote  ot  260; 
dinner  to  M.  Giuzot  291  ;  dispatch  to  bir 
H.  Bulwer,  802 ;  conduct  ot  attacked  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  du5 ;  omission  ot  810 ; 
and  the  Due  de  Broglie,  816;  SiciUan  arms 
affair,  882,  891,  896;  attacks  on,  Hbt;  and 
Count  Oolioredo,  400;  suppression  of  a 
dispatch,  4u6;  the  Greek  dispute,  428, 426; 
quarrels  with  France,  442;  Baron  Brun- 
now  complains,  444;  able  speech  of,  466; 
Badical  dinner  ta  470 ;  conversation  with, 
481 ;  and  Kossuth,  614,  517  ;  Finsbury 
and  Islington  deputation,  516;  claims  on 
Naples,  iriOi  dismissal  ot  from  the  For- 
eign Office,  525:  own  version  of  the  affair, 
627;  succeeded  by  Earl  GranvUle.  681; 
complete  account  of  the  afliair,  582  ■  fhrthur 
details,  541 ;  explanations  In  Fariiament, 
548. 

Palmerston.  Lady,  conversation  with,  on 
Eastern  afEairs,  1 286. 

Panic  in  the  money  market,  fl.  241;  pro- 
posed measures  of  the  Government,  2'^8. 

Pansbanger,  party  at  ii  18^ 

Papal  aggression,  Ii.  474. 

Paris,  visit  to  (1847),  U.  169-196:  Mrs.  Ans- 
tin's  Mlon,  188 ;  baU  at  the  H^tel  de  Yille, 
191 ;  ball  at  Mme.  Pozzo  di  Borgo's.  191 ; 
visit  to  M.  Cousin,  198  ;  the  H^el  Lam- 
bert, 198  ;  Mme.  do  Clrcourt's  talon, 
194;  Madame  de  Gfrardin's  salon,  194; 
finrewell  visits,  196;  Bevolutlon  (1 848% 
£60;  state  ot  284,  402;  fighting  in  the 
streets  ot  828 ;  detslls  of  fighting,  880 ; 
the  Archbishop  ot  killed  on  a  barricade, 
82S.  881 ;  the  coup  d'Hat  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, 521. 

Parke.  Bt  Hon.  Baron,  and  Lord  Brough- 
am,! 52. 

Parker,  Admiral,  instructions  to,  il.  848. 

Parkes,  Mr.  Joseph,  tour  ot  t  169. 

Parliament,  dlMolntion  ot  debated,  t  845; 
resolved  on,  849.  861. 852 ;  dissolved,  864: 
opening  of  (1842\  411 ;  opening  of  and 
sUte  of  parties  (1S44X  581, 585. 

Parliamentary  proceedings,  gee  Lords,  House 
ot  and  Commons.  House  of. 

Pavne,  Knight,  built  Downton  Castle.  1. 1JM>. 

Peel,  Kt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  informed  of  tho 
moderation  of  Lord  'lohn  RuMell,  1. 164  ; 
caution  ot  16S;  sent  fbr  by  the  Queen, 
174;  the  Bedchamber  difficult^,  175-1S2; 
coldness  ot  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  226:  thrown 
over  on  the  Canada  BIIL  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  255 ;  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Government  850  ;  sent  for  to  Windsor, 
870 ;  forms  an  administration  (1841),  878 ; 
eonversation  with  the  Queen,  376:  Com 
Bin  (1842),  418;  Budget.  417;  dtfflcnltiea 
ot  5«5;  unpopularity  ot  507,  656;  Mav- 
nooth.GrMit,  tt.  17;  resignatioo  ot  52; 
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poritkiD  <<  68 ;  conduct  of;  63 ;  resameB 
office,  45;  vtndlcAtion  of;  in  Mr.  Grortllo's 
pamphlet.  61,  97;  measore  for  tlidlng- 
8cal«  datlM  CO  com,  88 ;  dUenMioiu  on 
the  measure,  8T-05;  posltkm  at,  107;  anec- 
dot«of,  118;  coDTeraaUon  witii,  115;  aa- 
aalled  by  the  Proteotioiilata,  118;  beharior 
to  Mr.  Oanahiir,  IdS;  reaigna  office.  IW; 
reaolntloo  ot  not  to  take  olllce,  158 ;  poai- 
tion  oi;  28«.  S87 ;  unpopularity  of;  in  Uw- 
erpocl,  840;  oorreapondeoce  with  Mr. 
Croker,  241 ;  influence  of;  'MS ;  poeition  of; 
S&i ;  on  obatmction,  898;  relnccanoe  of, 
to  take  office,  8^;  anecdote  of,  and  Hua- 
ki98on,  848;  converBation  with  Lord  Clar- 
endon, 404;  on  ftmlgn  afblra.  429;  acci- 
dent to,  457 ;  death  oC  458 ;  character  of, 
459  ;  career  of;  450^4(>7  ;  effocta  of  death 
of;  467;  conduct  of; on  the  £aat  Betford 
franchlae,  528. 

Peel,  Rt  Hon.  Oen.  Jonathan,  affronta  Mr. 
Disraeli,  11.  114. 

Peel,  Frederic  (afterward  Bt  Hon.  Sir  F. 
Peel,  K.  a  M.  Q,\  maiden  speech  of;  U. 
406. 

Penryn  CaaUe,  vlait  to,  ii.  856. 

PeroeraJ,  Bev.  Mr.,  preaches  before  the 
Queen.  1. 101. 

Perelra.  Mr.,  lecture  ot  1. 68. 

Perez,  Antonio,  anecdote  of  a  manuscript,  i. 
458. 

PhllUpe,  Sir  Thomas  at  Windsor.  1.  216. 

Phillpotts,  see  Exeter,  Bishop  or. 

Pkou,  Mr.,  and  the  Duke  of  We1Ungton*t 
letter  on  the  defense  of  the  countnr,  IL 
248. 

Piacatorv,  M^  in  the  French  Berolntion,  iL 
276. 

Pitt,  Bt  Hon.  WUUam,  peeragoa,  iL  546. 

Plaa  Newjdd,  visit  to  Lord  Anglesea  at,  1. 
855. 

Plunket,  Bt  Hon.  Lord,  compelled  to  roetirn 
the  office  of  Lord  Chanodfor  of  Ireland,  1. 
854. 

Plymouth,  Tialt  to,  ii.  885. 

P«>land,  reported  annaxadon  of;  by  Bussia, 

Ponsonby.  Bt  Hon.  George,  Irish  Chancel- 
lor, L  188;  and  Cuiran,  184. 

Ponsonby,  Yiscount  dispatch  of;  announcing 
Mefaemet  AU's  deposition,  i.  290:  recall  of, 
proposed,  800;  de£snded  by  Lord  i'abn- 
er8ton,80S;  violence  <^  814;  couTersation 
with,  487. 

Pontots,  M.  de,  communication  of;  to  the 
Porte,  L  264. 

Person,  anecdote  ofl  i  122. 

•*  PortfbMo,"  the,  i.  102, 188. 

Portland,  third  Duke  of,  anecdote  of  the,  H 
840. 

Portugal,  Donna  Maria,  Queen  of;  IL  224. 

Portugal.  sUte  f>f  afblrs  in.  221.  22i,  224. 

Post  Office,  letters  opened  at  the,  I.  558 :  al- 
leged onening  of  Mr.  Thomas  Duneombe's 
letters,  11. 18 ;  Lord  Melbourne's  warrants 
for  opening  letters,  28. 

PoTzodI  Borgo,  Comtesse,  ball  at  the  honse 
ot  11. 101. 

Pkandl,  at  Bunham  Beedies,  IL  268. 


Precedence  Qoeetion.  ^sm  H.  B.  H.  Albert, 

l*rlnce;  Mr.  GreviUe's  namphlet  on,  ss« 

Appendix,  vol.  1. ;  of  ambassadors,  L  245. 
**  President''  the,  loss  of.  i.  840. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  and  the  Tahiti  affirir,  1. 661. 
Privilege  Question,  the,  i.  2^4;  di>putes  on, 

285. 
Privy  ConncU,  position  of  the  sons  of  the 

Sovereign,  L  :e89;  Introduction  of  Prince 

Albert,  289. 
Privy  Council  OfBce,  correspondence  with 

the  British  Museum  on  the  misdng  regla- 

ters,  L  489;  (see  Judicial  Committee). 
Protectionist  party,  position  of  the,  IL  485. 
Protestant  agitation,  U.  475, 476^  460. 
Protocol  signed,  1840,  i.  269. 
Prussia,  Ktag  of,  arrival  of  the,  L  406;  slgbt- 

seelng,  400;  at  the  House  of  Lords,  411 ; 

lunches  with  Mrs.  Fit,  411. 
Prussia,  Prince  of;  the,  flight  of;  U.  880 ;  visit 

ot  to  Queen  Victoria,  810i 
Prussia,  state  oi;  iL  862;  letroapect  of  1848. 

"^  Punt^*"  cartoon  in,  IL  009. 

QUABTEBLY  Beview,  the,  article  on  Bir 
B.  Peel's  policy,  L  515;  aaide  on  Loitl 
Orford's  letteia,  517. 

RACHEL,  MUe.  aa  Hermlooe,  L  846;  re- 
dtee  at  Winasor  Castle,  851. 

Badetzki,  Marshal,  victoiy  of;  IL  400. 

Kadlcal  par^,  the,  reduced,  L  187 ;  dissatls- 
fkction  at  Lord  J.  Buseell,  187. 

Badowitz,  General,  Invited  to  Windsor,  iL 
479. 

Baglan  CasU^  visit  to,  L  101. 

Bailway.  first  time  ol  traveling  on  the,  L  9; 
•peculation,  iL  87. 

Banke,  Professor,  breakfksts  with  Sir  G.  C, 
Lewis,  i  517. 

Bapallo,  Excbeoner  Bills.  L  885;  advanced 
money  to  Lome  Napoleon,  865. 

Beeve,  Henry,  Mr.,  first  acqnalntanre  ot, 
with  Mr.  Greville,  L  24 ;  goes  to  Paris,8S8; 
declines  to  make  an  raBdavit  fbr  Lord 
Brougham,  522 ;  and  King  Louis  PhlBppe, 
580;  letters  of,  fhanParia,iL  76, 78. 

Befbrm,  question  ot  iL  568. 

Bopeal  magistrates,  the,  restored,  11. 181. 

Bevolutlon,  the  French  (1848X  IL  269  ;  de- 
tails ot,  275. 278  (««e  France). 

Bevolutlon  In  Austria,  ii.  289,  292. 

Khine,  voyage  up  the.  1.  487. 

'*  BicheUeuT^  first  reproeentation  ot,  1 150. 

BIddlesworth,  visit  to.  i.  580. 

Bipon,  Bight  Hon.  Kari  oC  the,  and  Mr. 
Ma<<gregor  at  the  Board  of  Trsde,  L  5; 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Sir  B. 
Peers  Administration,  878 ;  diffen  with 
Mr.  Macgregor,  888:  exchange  of  patron- 
age with  Lord  Lyndhuret  tl.  186. 

Boden.  Bight  Hon.  Eari  of;  dismissed  firom 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace.  IL  424. 

Boebuck,  Mr.,  veto  of  confidence  In  the  Qov« 
emment  il.  455. 

BoUb,  Bight  Hon.  Boron  (afterward  Lord 
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Ghanoellor  CnmwortbX  at  AmpthiU,  iL  7 ; 
estimate  of  Tx>rd  EMon,  8. 

RoUe,  Lord,  at  the  Qneen^s  CkironatloiLi.  M. 

Borne,  retroapeet  of  the  rear  1843,  U.  879. 

Somaoy,  church  at,  i.  4^S. 

Boaa,  visit  to,  L  190;  "  The  Man  01;"*  191. 

Kossl.  Count,  on  French  affUrs,  i.  298. 

BothsehUd,  house  of  the  tunlly  of,  at  Frank- 
fort, 14)0,  498. 

Boyal  Academy  of  Arts,  lecture  at  the»  U. 
4dl. 

Boyal  Institution,  evening  at  the,  t  68. 

*'  Bunnii^  Bein/]  case  of;  i  ftSO. 

Busseli,  ^Ight  Hon.  Lord  John,  attack  on 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  i.6S;  finality  speech 
of;  157;  position  of.  199;  sentiments  of 
moderation  towtfd  Sir  B.  PeeL.  expressed 
through  Sir  J.  Graham,  190,  IM:  skillful 
speech  of.  16ft;  threatened  by  the  Badlcals, 
166;  sHghtto  an  Irish  member,  168:  letter 
to  the  electors  of  Stroud,  170;  brings  in 
the  Jamaica  Bill  171 ;  speech  on  S&  U. 
Fleetwood's  motion,  IdS;  note  to  Sir  B. 
Peel  326;  as  leader,  254:  akrmed  at  a^ 
fhlrs  in  the  East,  36^),  261,  267;  opposes 
Lord  Pahnerston's  policy,  271;  Cabinet 
on  the  Eastern  Question,  273:  weakness 
of.  279:  efforts  o^  to  settle  afblrs  in  the 
East,  2d9 ;  threatena  to  resign,  299 ;  inten- 
tions of  (1341),  865;  attack  on  two  judges, 
414:  conversation  at  Holland  House  on 
the  Beform  BUI,  446;  diasatisfhetion  of;  at 
the  American  Treaty, 450;  sent  for  by  the 
Queen,  iL  52;  difficulties  in  forming  a 
Government,  54, 64;  resigns,  65;  promise 
to  the  Queen,  90 ;  oonvokea  a  meeting  of 
Whig  Peers,  119;  forms  a  Government, 
129;  conversatton  with,  on  French  aflUrs, 
808;  threaten(>d  with  personal  violence, 
212;  speech  on  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  215: 
position  of;  2^;  financial  sutement  ot 
265;  results,  267;  diffloulties  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  816;  West  India  Sugar  Bill, 
828;  subsequent  crisis,  825;  peerage  sug- 
gested for.  400,  408;  dispatch  relating  to 
the  Spani^  marriages,  415;  Government 
defeated  on  the  Padfloo  afBUr,  452 ;  inde- 
dsion  of,  458;  conversation  with  Lord 
Clarendon.  469 ;  letter  on  the  Papal  ag- 
gression, 474,  477;  resigns,  434;  negotia- 
nons  for  the  fbrmation  of  a  govemokent, 
483;  return  of,  to  olSloe,  498;  negotiationa 
with  Star  J.  Graham,  m  502.  508;  over- 
tures to  Sir  J.  Graham,  512, 518;  dlsmlaaal 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  625,  528;  details  of 
the  affUr.  582,  541;  exphsatlons  in  Piar- 
Hament,  548:  resignation  of,  518. 

Bussell,  Lord  WilHam,  murder  of;  L  248. 

Bussell,  Lord  WilUam,  G.  C.  B.  reoalled  fhnn 
BeriUi,  i.  898. 

Bussia.  the  Emperor  Nicholas  oil  visit  to 
London,  i.  658 ;  review  in  Hyde  Park,  568; 
/iU  at  Chiswiek.  554 ;  appearance  of.  564 ; 
arrangement  with  the  Bank  of  France,  it 
216;  and  Louis  Napoleon,  688;  remark  of; 
on  the  British  fleet,  429. 

Bussia,  measures  in  Poland,  ii.  158 :  inter- 
feppnce  with,  893^  compteiss  of  Lord  Palm- 
erston, 444. 


Bii8stanNote,the,ii.444. 
Butland,  Duke  of;  blrthdio^  H&atlvlUea  of;  L 
86,89. 


S' 


T.  AULAIBE.  Marquis  de,  French  Am- 
I  bassador  in  London,  L  891 ;  dinner  with, 
11.  202. 

St  Jameses  Palace,  arrangements  for  the 
apartments  in,  i.  248. 

St  Jean  d'Acre,  capture  of,  1.  803. 

St  Leger,  won  by  ^Mango,'*  L  20. 

St.  Leonards,  Bight  Hon.  Lord,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  Lord  Derby's  Administration,  iL 
547. 

Salamanca,  battle  of,  Duke  of  Wellington's 
account  of  the,  L  84. 

Sale,  Mrs.,  letter  ot  from  Cabul.  L  416. 

Salic  Law,  the,  proposed  revival  of.  In  Spain, 
iL165.  »       *- 

Salisbury,  Bight  Hon.  the  Harqnls  ofl  Lord 
Privy  Seal  in  Lord  Derby's  Administra- 
tion, IL  547. 

Salisbury  Cathedral  visft  to,  L  194. 

Bampavo,  anecdote  of  a  manuscript,  i.  458. 

Sanawich,  Countess  of;  appointment  of;  i. 
195w 

Sardinia,  defeated  by  Austria.  IL  400. 

Schleswig-Holstein  question,  the,  11. 478. 

Scbwabe,  Mr.,  on  Spain,  11. 188. 

Scotland,  visit  to,  if.  4(i$;  Balmoral  412. 

Scrope,  Davie^  IL  196. 

Seaton,  Lord,  see  Colbome. 

Sefton,  Bight  Hon.  Fari  of;  deatb  of  the,  1. 
12U;  character  of  the,  120, 121 

Selwyn,  George,  anecdotes  oC  L  188. 

6ergeents-at-Iaw,  petition  of  the,  L  186, 189. 

Serrano,  Marshal  Intrigues  of;  U.  824. 

Session,  review  of  the  (lb88X  L  109,  aS89) 
2<*1.  (1640)  2r2,  (1642)  426;  opening  of  the 
(1849),  11.  888. 

Sicily,  revolution  ln,ii.  262;  Lord  Pahner- 
ston's breach  of  neutrality  with  the  Gov- 
ernment oi;  282, 880, 895. 

Sikh  war,  the,  li.  100 ;  termination  of;  108 ; 
the  campaign,  841. 

Singleton,  Archdeacon,  death  of;  L  428. 

Smith,  Bev.  Sydney,  death  of;  IL  14. 

Smith,  Bobua,  death  of;  il.  15. 

Small  «)«.  Attwood,  L  70 ;  Judgment  in,  re- 
versed, TO. 

Sobraon.  victory  ot  IL  108. 

Somerset,  Ix)ro  Fitzroy  (afterward  Lord 
Baglan),  account  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's camnaigna.  1.  117-119. 

Somerset  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Granville.  Cliao- 
oeik>r  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  Sir  B. 
Peers  Administration,  i.  178. 

Bomnauth,  Temple  of;  the  gatis  of  the,  car- 
ried off,  L  44S.  462 

Sophia,  H.  B.  H.  Princcsa,  death  of  the,  iL 
815. 

Sotomayor,  Duke  of,  and  Lord  Pafanerstctt, 
11  802. 

Soolt  Marshal,  arrival  of,  in  London,  L  90; 
at  Queen  Victorians  coronation,  98;  recep- 
tion ot  9a 

Southern,  Mr.,  on  Irish  aflkirs,  iL  808. 

Southwell  Church  at,  iL  45. 
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BpaiD,  termination  of  the  Ourllst  war,  1  209 ; 
qtuurels  in.  404;  insarrection  in,  616:  In- 
trifraes  in,  U.  148 ;  propoeed  revival  of  the 
Sjio  Law,  165;  poHdcal  crisis  in,  1»4  :  af- 
feirs  in,  223;  relations  wit£814  ;  debate 
In  the  Hoaae  of  Commons,  880 :  intrigues 
In,  824 :  expulsion  of  Sir  H.  Balwer,  8CS. 

Spanish  Marriages,  the,  first  proposals  for 
the  Queen's  marriage  (1S8SX  I.  218;  pa- 
pers lelating  to  the,  il  160;  detailed  ao- 
ooont  of  the  afl^r,  160-161 :  ftirther  de- 
tails, 167,  168;  Prinoesse  Lleven  on  the 
quarrels,  170;  discussion  with  M.  Onizot, 
17t^-17S,  181-183:  letters  relating  to  the, 
801 ;  bejrinning  of  the  dispnte^  518 ;  ao- 
connt  of  intrigues,  140,  145:  indignation 
at.  146;  conversation  on,  witn  M.  de  Jar- 
nac,  152. 

Speakership,  discussion  on  the,  1. 862. 

Hponcer.  Right  lino.  KarL  anecdote  of,  when 
loader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  i.  478, 
474 :  death  oC  H.  88 ;  character  of,  88-35. 

Bpencer,  lion,  •lohn,  anecdotes  of;  L  899. 

SpoUiswoode  Gang,  the,  i  27. 

Stade  Dues,  the,  1.  488. 

Staleybridge,  riou  at,  i.  426. 

Standard,  the,  contradicts  the  TifMtrm  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Lswg.  il.  49. 

Stanley,  Right  Hon.  Lord  (afterward  four- 
teenth Earl  of  Derby)  at  Knowsiey,  i.  10 ; 
Colonial  Secretary  in  Sir  B.  i'eers  Admin- 
istration, 878  ;  called  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  564;  good  speech  oi;  ii.  120;  re- 

Sites  to  Lord  Grey,  829 ;  Steward  of  the 
ockey  Club.  888 ;  on  the  Dolly's  Rrse 
aflUr,  424, 427 ;  negotiations  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Government,  487,  489, 490  :  at- 
tempt to  form  a  Government,  490 :  fiUlnre 
of  the  atumpt.  490 ;  at  Newmarket,  505 
(»e6  Derbr,  Earl  of). 


■by),  maiden  speedi 


Stanley,  Edward,  Henry,  Hon.  (afterward 
fifteenth  Eari  of  Derb>*         " 
of,  11.  448. 


Stephen,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Jamoe,  position  oC 

at  the  Colonial  Office,  1.  151. 
Stephens,  arrest  of;  L  185. 
Steriing,  John,  Mr.,  and  Coleridge,  1. 95. 
Stowe,  sale  at,  IL  848. 
Straohan,  Lady,  i.  420. 
Stmtt  Bight  Hon.  Edward  (afterward  Lord 

BelperV  Railroad  BlU  of;  IL  286,  287. 
Sttdeley,  Lord,  loses  three  forged  Exchequer 

Bills,  i.  890. 
Sumner,  Dr.,  appointed  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, IL  263. 
Sussex,  H.  R.  H.,  Duke  ot  the  cUdra  of.  1, 

99,  100 ;  at  dinner  at  Devonshire  House. 

241 ;   dissatisfttction   ot,  U2  ;   death  ot; 

476  :  Aioeral  ot,  477. 
Sutton  Bharpe,  anecdote^  1.  409. 
Sybilla,  Margravine,  the  residence  ot,  near 

Baden,  i.5u]. 
Syria,  military  operations  in,  i.  £85 ;  aflhM 

of;  301, 808. 

TAHITI  aflhir,  th^  I.  561. 
Talleyrand,  death  ot,  and  c^iaractor,  L 
82;  and  Napoleon.  509. 
Tavistock,  Marquis  oA  1.  a 


Taylor,  Mr.  Henry,  paper  by,  on  the  Wflft 
Indies.  1. 171. 

Taymonth,  visit  to.  tl  409. 

Temple  Church,  service  at  the,  1. 490. 

Temple,  Sir  WllUam,  award  on  the  c'  ' 
Napk»,  ii.  520. 

Thiers,  M.,  resignation  of,  L  298 ;  beginning 
of  coaHtion  with  Lord  Pahnerston,  it  9; 
amicable  meeting  with  M.  Guizot,  19.  27: 
visit  to  l«:ngland,  86;  interview  with  Lord 
Aberdeen.  86;  bitterness  of,  toward  Tal- 
leyrand, 87;  visit  to,  and  conversation, 
178-1»0;  dinner  at,  ISO;  cordial  relations 
of.  with  the  British  Embassy,  185;  com* 
munications  with  Lord  Normanbv,  189; 
bitterness  of,  197',  conduct  ot  during  the 
Revolution.  276,  279  ;  roportea  communi- 
cation of.  to  King  Louis  Philippe,  868; 
visit  to  London,  609  ;  account  of  the  coup 
d'etat,  540. 

Thomson,  Right  Hon.  Charies  Ponlett  (Lord 
Sydenham  t.  sent  to  Canada,  L  204;  death 
oC  442;  abilities  of.  i5. 

Thynne,  Rev.  Lord  John,  visit  to,  11. 8%. 

TimtA,  the.  on  the  Corn  Laws,  L  188;  on 
Lord  Durham^s  report,  142;  on  the  East> 
em  Question,  281 ;  and  Lord  Palmemton, 
815;  death  of  Mr.  Barnes.  848;  Mr.  De- 
lane  appointed  editor,  84-');  commonica> 
tfODS  with  the  Government  516;  Mr. 
Henry  Reeve's  article  on  the  Duo  de  Bor- 
deaux, 529  ;  article  announcing  the  repeal 
of  the  C'Om  Laws.  il.  46;  ocmtradiction, 
48,  50;  'supports  Lord  J.  BnsseU's  Admin- 
istration, UQx  anecdote,  220;  on  Lord 
Palmerston's  breach  of  neutraHty,  882, 
892  ;  letter  of  ••  CaroluSj]^  892,  see  Appen- 
dix B,  vol.  11.,  letter  to  Cobden,  Appendix 
A,vol.  ii. 

rintem  Abbey,  visit  to,  1. 198. 

Tocquevllle,  M.  de,  letter  of;  1  815;  attacked 
by  Lord  Srougham,  472 ;  on  tht  state  of 
parties  in  France,  IL  190, 191. 

Torrlngton,  Viscount,  attadc  on,  fi.  889;  do> 
fence  of  506i 

Tory-Radiad.a,l.  17. 

•Tower  of  London,  fire  at  the,  1. 885. 

Treason,  High.  casM  ot,  i  250. 

Treaty,  July  15, 1840,  for  settling  the  affsfart 
of  the  East,  L  258  (/or  r^auUt  </  Treaty, 
see  Eastern  (Question). 

Trench,  Sir  Frederic,  and  the  statne  of  tho 
Duke  of  WellingtoiL  L  98. 

Troy  House,  visit  to,  1. 190  ;  boDt  by  Duke  , 
of  Beaufort  16S9,  191. 

Tulleries,  reception  at  the,  11. 165. 

Turton,  Mr.,  sippolnted  by  Lord  Dnriiam,  1, 
95 ;  appointment  criticised,  187 ;  debaie  on, 
In  House  of  Lords,  148. 


UNDERWOOD,  Lady  Cecilia,  at  dinner  at 
Devonshire    House,    1.    241;   created 
Duchess  of  Inverness,  245;  at  a  ball  at 
Lansdowne  House.  845. 
Urquhart  Mr.,  and  Lord  Palmerstoo.  L  108; 

account  of.  108 ;  the  ♦»  PortlbHe,''  188. 
TT««kCsstl^  visit  to;  1.19L 
Usk  saUooD,  L  191. 
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VENTURA,  GenenL  L  489. 
Victoria,  Her  Majesty  Qaeen,  toces&ion 
<<  L  1;  raaise  oi,  12,  17;  audience  to 
Priocesse  lieven,  18;  interview  ot  witli 
the  Arclibishop  of  Oanterburjr  and  Lord 
Oonyngliain,  18 ;  visit  to  Queen  Adelaide, 
19;  cordlalitjr  to  Lord  Melbourne,  19;  pict- 
ure of  first  Council  of,  71 ;  at  a  ball  at  the 
Palaoe*  79 ;  Coronation  ot^  92 ;  two  ser- 
mons, 101 ;  and  Lord  Melbourne.  118;  life 
at  Windsor,  127;  resignation  of  Lord  Mel- 
.  bourne's  Cabinet,  174;  the  Bedchamber 
difficulty,  175-179:  declaration  of  marriage 
ot  21&;  opens  Parliament  (1840),  220; 
Marriage  of,  282;  goes  to  tne  Ancient 
Concert,  289 ;  at  a  ball  at  Lansdowne 
House,  245:  shot  at,  250 ;  on  the  Eastern 
Question,  280;  visit  to  Nuneham  and  Ox- 
ford, 858;  visit  to  Chiswlek,  868 ;  visit  to 
Wobum,  864;  council  for  appointing  min- 
Isten  in  Sir  &.  PeePs  Administration,  878; 
admirable  behavior  of^  874;  appointments 
in  the  Household  (1841),  877,878;  recep- 
tion of  the  new  Ministers.  879;  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  8S5;  the  new  Minis- 
ters, 414 ;  shot  at,  425;  first  visit  to  Soot- 
land,  484;  visit  to  the  Chiltoau  d*Eu,  512, 
516:  visit  to  Chatsworth, 628;  ikncy  ball, 
ii.  28 ;  absence  In  Germany^  81 ;  sends  for 
Lord  J.  Kussell,  52;  Lord  J.  RusselPs  au- 
dience, M,  57 ;  letter  on  Lord  Palmerstoo's 
dispatch,  146;  decorations  for  the  Peninsu- 
lar soldiers,  151 ;  good  order  of  private  af- 
iUrs  o^  218 ;  correspondence  on  the  Span- 
ish marriages,  801 ;  visit  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Prussia  to,  810 ;  affection  oi;  for  the  Or- 
leans Roval  flmnUy,  816 ;  annoyance  of,  at 
Lord  Paunerston's  conduct,  407;  visit  to 
Ireland^  412;  lifo  at  BahnoraL  418;  on 
Lord  PUmerston^s  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, 480;  sends  for  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, 492 ;  on  the  crisia,  494. 

Victoria  and  Albert,  the,  Boyal  yacht,  L  511, 
512. 

Vienna,  outbreak  at,  U.  299. 

Viljlers.  Bt.  Hon.  Charles  P.,  correspondence 
with  Cobden,  iL  80. 

VilUers,  Hon.  Edward,  death  and  character 
oC  i.  522. 528. 

Vlaconti,  Idadame,  L  818. 

WAKEFIELD,  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon,  ap- 
pointed by  Lord  Durham,  L  109. 

Wakley,Mr.,i52. 

Wales,  H.  B.  H.  Prince  ci,  birth  of,  i.  885; 
question  of  promotion  for  the  officer  on 
guard,  886;  question  of  a  baronetcv  for  the 
Mayor  of  Chester:  886;  armorial  bearings 
ot  896;  gazetted  Duke  of  Saxony,  898. 

Walea.  North,  excursion  to,  i,  854-859 ;  the 
inhabitants  of,  858. 

Walewski,  Count,  mission  of,  t  274;  opinion 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  ii.  519. 

Walpole,  Bt  Hon.  Spencer,  position  of,  IL 
50«>;  Home  Secretary  in  Lord  Derby's 
Adrolni8trayon,547;  clause  in  the  MiUtia 
BUI,  546. 

Walter,  John,  Mr»,  returned  for  Nottingham, 
L  840;  succeeds  to  the  Times,  ii.  211. 


Washington,  the  Treaty  ot,  signed,  i.  499 ; 
discovery  of  a  missing  map.  480;  attacked 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  480, 481, 438;  contio- 
versy  kept  up,  435, 487 ;  dissatislbction  of 
Lord  John  Bussell  at,  450;  ratification  oL 
469. 

Wellington,  Duke  of;  the,  on  operations  In 
Canada,  1.  82;  on  his  Spanish  campaigns, 
82-86,  41 ;  advice  oi;  to  the  King  of  Han- 
over, 87 ;  patriotism  of,  40 ;  on  tne  Canada 
Bill,  46;  comparison  of;  with  Hannibal,  49, 
50;  at  the  Waterioo  dinner,  89;  meets 
Marshal  Soult,  92;  and  Mr.Croker,  92: 
equestrian  sUtue  oi;  92;  contrast  to  Lord 
Brougham.  97;  panegyric  on  dispatchea 
of;  105;  with  Lord  Anglesey  at  Waterkx), 
117;  at  Orthei,  117;  at  SalamanGa,  118; 
lost  his  army,  119;  Lotervlew  of.  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  170 ;  assurance  of 
support  to  Lord  Melbourne  after  modera- 
tion of  the  latter,  185:  eflTect  of  speech  of; 
186 ;  angry  vein  of;  195;  at  the  Dover  din. 
ner,  206;  Mr.  Croker's  anecdotes  of;  216; 
serious  seizure  oi;  288;  on  the  Privilege 
Question,  285 ;  altered  appearance  ci;  2^ 
289 ;  at  Court,  241 ;  instance  of  fkiUng 
memory,  241 ;  speech  on  the  China  ques- 
tion, 248 ;  conversation  with,  249 ;  oppost^ 
the  Canada  Bill,  255;  influence  of  257; 
on  Eastern  af&drs,  260;  iUness  ot  825 ; 
self-reliance  of,  871;  irritablUty  of  879; 
chattels  of  892;  delusions  of  894;  meets 
the  King  of  Prussia,  408 ;  on  events  in 
Afghanistan,  419, 428, 460 ;  at  Exeter  Hall, 
^5 ;  opinion  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  461 ; 
on  the  Duke  of  Mariborough,  506,  509 ; 
Talleyrand  and  Napoleon,  509;  on  the 
evils  of  the  press,  568;  deference  shown 
to,  at  the  Cabinet,  585;  increasing  irrita- 
bility of  585:  correspondence  wiUi  Lord 
Haddington,  o86;  at  a  review,  568;  on  the 
Corn  Laws,  11.  82;  decorations  for  the 
Peninsular  soldiers,  154:  conversation 
with,  202;  reasons  against  taking  office, 
202:  on  the  defense  of  the  eoun^,  220; 
on  the  Enlistment  Bill,  291,  222;  Wyatt's 
statue  of  284;  fklling  powers  of  289 ;  and 
Mr.  Croker,  240;  letter  of  on  the  defense 
of  the  country,  248;  preparations  of  for 
the  great  ChartlBt  meeting,  296:  death  of 
Mr.  Arbnthnot,  470 ;  sent  for  by  tne  Queen, 
492 ;  death  and  character  of  567. 

Wells,  visit  to,  ii.  885. 

West  Indies,  threatened  emancipation  of  the 
i.  78. 

West  India  question,  the,  ti.  807. 

West  India  Committee,  IL  817. 

West  India  Bill,  11.828. 

Westminster  Play  ♦*  Phormio,*'  L  580. 

WhamcUfre,  Bt  lion.  Lord,  Lord  President 
in  Sir  R.  Peel's  Administration,  I.  878; 
management  of  the  Privy  Cotmdl  Office, 
526;  contradicts  the  statement  of  the 
7¥mes  on  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  ii. 
48,49;  death  of  68. 

Whatehr,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  In  society, 

Wbeatstone,  Mr^  I  69. 

Whig  Government,  prospects  of  the,  1. 157 ; 
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state  of  tiie  party,  1G8;  apUt  ^pHth  tiia 
Kadicftla,  168;  Government  reaigiu,  174; 
defeat  of  the  party  at  the  general  election 
(1S41X  8&e,  MO:  negotiations  with  the 
Peelites  aS51X  U.  4^;  possible  ooaUtlon 
with  the  Peelites,  discassed,  &8&-d88. 

"Wiesbaden,  visits  to,  1.  490,  iL  26;  theatre 
and  society  at,  i.  491. 

"  Wilberforoe,  Llfc  or*  peylew  ot,  in  the 
Edinburgh  R^vimo^  i.  79. 

'Wllberforce,  Archdracon  (afterward  Bishop 
of  OxfbrdX  at  tlie  Orange,  ii.  0. 

WUde,  Eight  Hon.  LoidChlef-Jiutioe,  din- 
ner party  at,  ii.  264. 

Wllke,  David,  pioture  of  the  Qoeen'a  first 
Council,  i.  69,  71. 

^  Uliam  lY.,  H.  M.  King,  as  Dnke  of  Clar- 
ence. 1. 2  ;  Lord  High  Adoiiral,  2 ;  charac- 
ter of,  8 ;  fhneral  of  7. 

Wilton,  visit  to,  1. 194. 

Windclilfe,  visit  to,  1 198. 

Windsor  Castle,  invitation  to,  i.  115;  the 
Qaeen  at,  127;  Council  at,  214  :  dinner  at, 
214;  Mayor  of  Newport  at,  216;  anec- 
dote of  M.  Oa1zot,269;  dinner  In  St. 
Geone's  Hall,  851 ;  Council  and  dinner  at, 

Wiseman,  Dr.,  L  868;  conversation  on  re- 


lations witli  the  Pbpe,  H,  249;  maniftoto 

0^476. 
Wobom,  visit  of  the  Qneen  to,  t.  8M ;  visit 

to,  8»1,  882:  party  at,  407;  fire  at,  407; 

management  of  the  estate,  486 ;  contrasted 

with  Bretby,  U.  189. 
Wolfe,  General,  anecdote  ol  L  445. 
WoW;  Dr.,  i  77. 
Wood,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Gfaarics,  Chancellor 

of  the  Kzcheqaer,  IL  189;  Income-tax  dif- 

ficolty,  281. 
Wood,  Mr.,  President  of  the  Mandieeter 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  dismissal  of;  1.  IM. 
Wood,  James,  Mr.,  will  case  o^  t  866. 
Worms,  visit  to,  ii.  26. 
Worsley,  visit  to,  11.  40. 
Wreet,  visit  to,  i  217, 218. 
Wyatt  Matthew,  statne  by,  of  the  Dnke  of 

Wellington,  i  92. 
Wye,  the  river,  scenery  on,  L  198, 198. 
Wyw.  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Thomas,  British  Minister 

at  Athens,  it  446;  instrnctions  to,  in  the 

Greek  dispute,  446. 

YOBK,  Archbishop  of  (Hon.  Edward  Har- 
coort),  death  of  the,  U.  244. 

yiCHT-FEBBABIB,  Co1mtee^i.  480. 


THE  END. 
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THE     GREVILLE     MEMOIRS. 


A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF 

King  George  IV  and  King  WilUamlY. 

By  the  late  OHABLES  C.  F.  GBBYILLi;  Esq., 

C]«rk  of  the  ConncO  to  those  SovereigiiB. 

Edited  by  HEHBT  BEEVE,  Beffistrar  of  tlie  Privy  ConnoiL 
12mo.    Fbicb,  |4.0a 

l^is  edUUm  amtaim  the  complete  text  a$  published  in  (he  tltree  volttmes 
of  the  Englith  edition. 


"  Tbe  sensation  created  by  these  Memoin,  on  their  flnt  appeamsoe.  was 
not  out  of  proportion  to  their  real  interest.  The^  relate  to  a  period  or  our 
hisUyry  seoond  only  in  importance  to  the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  they  portray 
manners  which  have  now  disappeared  from  society,  yet  have  disappeared 
so  recently  that  middle-aged  men  can  recollect  them ;  and  they  concern  the 
conduct  of  very  eminent  persons,  of  whom  some  are  still  living,  while  of 
others  the  memory  is  so  fresh  that  they  still  seem  almost  to  be  contempo- 
raneous."—T^d  Academy. 

''The  Greville  Memoirs,  already  in  a  third  edition  in  London,  in  little 
more  than  twa  months,  have  been  republished  by  J>.  Appleton  &  Co., 
Mew  York.  The  three  loosely-printed  English  volumes  are  here  given  in 
two,  without  the  slightest  ahnd^rment,  and  the  price,  whi^  is  nine  dollars 
across  the  water,  here  is  only  tbur.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  Uiat  tliis 
work,  though  not  so  ambitious  in  its  style  as  Horace  Walpole's  well-known 
'  Correspondenee,'  is  much  more  interesting.  In  a^wora,  theae  OreviUe 
Memoirs  supply  valuable  materials  not  alone  for  political,  but  also  for  social 
history  during  the  time  they  cover.  They  are  aaditionally  attractive  from 
the  liurge  quantity  of  racy  anecdotes  which  they  conUdxi^^—I^hiUuUlphia 
Preee. 

''These  are  a  few  among  many  illustrations  of  the  pleasant,  gossipy 
information  convoyed  in  these  Memoirs,  whose  great  charm  is  the  free  and 
Btraightibrward  manner  in  which  the  writer  chronicles  his  impressions  of 
men  and  eventa."— ,ftwto»  Daily  Globe. 

'*  As  will  be  seen,  these  volumes  are  of  remarkable  interest,  and  fiilly 
justify  the  encomiums  that  heralded  their  appearance  in  this  country. 
Ihey  win  attract  a  \axfg6  circle  of  readers  here,  who  will  find  in  their  gos- 
sipy pages  an  almost  mczhaustible  fVmd  of  instruction  and  amusement." — 
Jkiton  Sa^wrday  Evening  Gazette. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  Horace  Walpole's  Letters,  no  book  of  greater 
historical  interest  has  seen  the  light  than  the  Greville  Memoirs.  It  throws 
a  curious,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  a  terrible  light  on  the  conduct  and  char- 
acter of  the  public  men  in  England  under  the  reigns  of  George  IV  and 
William  IV.  Its  descriptions  of  those  kings  and  uieir  kinsfolk  are  never 
likely  to  b6  forgotten."— iV*M?  York  Ttmee. 


New  York:  D.  APPLETON  <&  CO.,  Pablishen,  1,  8,  <ft  6  Bond  Stroet. 
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ENGLISH  WORTHIES; 

jnUitars,  TXaval,  Citcrarg,  ScientifiCt  £egal, 
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